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Chapter XV. 

THE HI8T0RY OF NADIR SHAH, AND HIS IMMEDIATE 
SUCCESSORS. 

The rise of Nftdir Shah from the lowest rant of life to be 
the absolute monarch of his country, is an event which 
would attract attention, even if the guilty fame he ac- 
quired as a conqueror and destroyer had not perpetuated 
his memory. The first enthusiasm of the religion of Ma- 
homed had swept away the Sassanian dynasty ; but a bold 
and able leader *, by the destruction of the power of the 
caliphs, had rescued his country from the ignominy of being 
a province of another empire, and restored it to its dignity 
as a kingdom. From that period it had been in possession 
of Tartar chiefs, who had generally migrated with their 
tribes into the milder climate of Persia, and whose power 
was continued for a time by the support of those warlike 
followers by whom it had been established. A revolution 
of a very singular nature had transferred the crown of 
Persia from these Tartar chiefs to the son of an ascetic b . 
Several among the early Seffavean princes were worthy of 
their destiny ; but the last century of their rule presents us 
with a picture which can excite only disgust and indigna- 
tion ; and such was the debased and worthless character of 
some of these monarchs, that the mind is almost reconciled 
to the dreadful scenes amid which they perished. 

• Yaooob-ben-LeU* Vide roL i. p. 147. 
b Shah Ismael. 
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In countries where the government is despotic, the opi- 
nion of the people is seldom heard ; but it appears often in 
action. It is always in extremes, and generally determined 
by contrast. We can well conceive, that, when weakness, 
cruelty, and debauchery, seemed the chief qualities of a 
sovereign, and when the nobles were only remarkable for 
their effeminate vices and 'their cowardice, a fallen and suf- 
fering nation like Persia should have turned its eyes with 
admiration and hope on the character of N&dir Shah. The 
lowness of his birth, the coarseness of his manners, and the 
daring though guilty actions of his early life, were all cal- 
culated to favour these impressions, as they placed him in 
complete opposition to those rulers and nobles to whom they 
attributed all their misfortunes. 

Several events in the life of N&dir Shah have been already 
related ; but it will be necessary to preface the account of 
his reign c with a cursory view of the occurrences which 
preceded his elevation to the throne. 

The father of N&dir Shah belonged to the tribe of Aff- 
shftr, one of the seven Turkish tribes which attached them- 
selves to the Seffavean kings. His name was Imam Kooli; 
and we must conclude from every account that he was a 
person of no note or rank. N&dir KooK d himself never 

« The life of NAdir Shah, like that of Timoor, has been given by a flat- 
terer. Meeraa Mehdee, his confidential secretary, who attended him in aU 
his expeditions, has written an account of his actions ; and his work has 
been translated by Sir William Jones. The credit to which this volume is 
entitled, is not destroyed by its beingwritten in a strain of eulogy. The 
author survived his sovereign ; and the free manner in which be has detailed 
the actions which disgraced his latter years, may be received as a proof of 
the authenticity of the rest. But we have In the works of Jonas Hanway 
a very elaborate life of this tyrant ; and the personal knowledge this author 
had of many of the facts which he records, gives it particular value. We 
have also a Memoir of NAdir written by Mr. Fraser, from Persian manu- 
scripts obtained in India. In addition to all these authentic materials, I 
obtained in Persia, a copy of his correspondence, and several other valuable 
manuscripts relating events connected with his life.) 

d Kooli means “ slave NAdir, w wonderful 5” and the latter term is 
used as an epithet to describe the Aljaighty. His name, therefore, signified 
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boasted of a proud genealogy: even his flattering historian®, 
though he informs us that the father of his hero was a man 
of some consequence in his tribe, reveals the truth by a 
metaphorical apology for low birth, saying, that the dia- 
mond has its value from its own lustre, not from that of the 
rock where it grew. We learn from other sources f , that 
he earned his livelihood by making coats and caps of sheep- 
skins g . NAdir often spoke of his low birth ; and when the 
pride 6f the royal house of Delhi required that his son h , 
who was to marry a princess of that family, should give an 
account of his male ancestors for seven generations, the 
conqueror exclaimed : 44 Tell them that he is son of N&dif 
Shah, the son of the sword, the grandson of the sword, 
and so on, till they have a descent of seventy instead of 
seven generations 1 i” 

ir S>hah w*as born in Khorassan k . Persian historians 
pass over the early occurrences of his life : the first event 
that they notice, is the birth of his eldest son, RizA Xooli, 
when he was thirty-one years of age l . He had before that 
experienced great vicissitudes of fortune, and had given 
proofs both of valour and talents. When only seventeen, 
he was taken prisoner by the Oosbegs, who made annual 

i4 the slave of the wonderful, or of God.” When he was promoted by the 
favour of Shah TAmAsp to the dignity of a khan, he took the name of that 
monarch, and was called Tamasp Kooli Khan ; but, on reaching the throne, 
he styled himself NAdir Shah, resuming his original name of NAdir, which 
is the one I shall use throughout his history. Meerza Mehdee, in his 
Life of NAdir Shah, never mentions him under the name of TAmAsp KooU 
Khan, which leads Sir William Jones to doubt the fact of hit having 
assumed that appellation. 

* Meerza Mehdee. 

f Hanway, vol. ii. p. 257. 

• Persian MSS. 

. h This prince’s name was Naser All. 

1 Persian MSS X 

k Sir William Jones, following Meerza Mehdee, fixes his birth on Sunday, 
the 11th of November, 1688. Hanway, who cannot be expected to be so 
correct as the Persian historian in his dates, places his birth in 1687> 

1 Meerza Mehdee’s History. Sir William Jones’s Werke, vol. r. p. 28. 
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incursions into Khorassan ; but he effected his escape after 
a captivity of four years m . His occupation from that time, 
till he entered into the service of Shah T&m&sp, only merit 
notice, as it shows that his character was always the same. 
He was at one time in the service of a petty chief" of his 
native province, whom he murdered, and whose daughter" 
he carried off and married. After this, he obtained a pre- 
carious subsistence by heading a band of robbers p , from 
which occupation he passed, by a transition easy in such 
troubled times, into the employment of the Governor of 
Khorassan, by whom he was at first raised to rank and 
command, as a reward for his valour in actions with the 
Oosbegs ; and afterwards degraded and punished with the 
bastinado, on account of his insolent and turbulent conduct. 

Irritated at this disgrace, N&dir,left Meshed, and went 
to the fort of Kel&t in the same province, which was in the 
possession of his uncle, who appears at this period to have 
been at the head of a small branch of the Affsh&rs. He 
resided there but a short time, before his relation, alarmed 
at his violence and ambition, compelled him to retire. He 
appears next to have resumed his occupation of robber ; but 
his depredations were now on a more extended scale. The 
Affghans had become masters of Isfahan ; and the rule of 
the Seffavean kings over the distant provinces was sub- 
verted, without that of their conquerors being established. 
At such a moment a plunderer of known valour and expe- 
rience could not want followers; and in a short time we 
find N&dir a chief of reputation, at the head of three thou- 
sand men, levying large contributions on the inhabitants of 
Khorassan q « His uncle, alarmed at his increasing power, 
sought his friendship. He addressed a kind letter to him, 

m His mother was taken at the same time, and died in Tartary _ H a n- 
vay, voL ii. p. 257. 

“ The name of this chief was Babool-beg. 

0 This lady was the mother of the Prince RizA Kooli. 

p Hanway, voL ii. p. 259. 

t Hanway, voi. ii. p. 261. 
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land proposed that he should enter into the service of Shah 
iT&m&sp,and aid him in expelling the AfFghans from Persia. 
N&dir pretended to listen to this overture, and earnestly 
desired that the king would grant him a pardon for his past 
, offences. This was easily obtained^ and he went to Kel&t 
to receive it He appears to have always deemed the go- 
vernor of that place as the chief obstacle to his rise ; and at 
this moment he laid a plan to destroy him, and to seize his 
fortress. He succeeded in both ; and, after having slain his 
uncle' with his own hand, proceeded to employ the force 
acquired by this crime against the Affghan ruler of Kho- 
rassan. This popular attack on the enemies of his country 
enabled him to obtain a second pardon from Shah T&m&sp, 
into whose service he entered, and to whose cause he brought 
a great accession of strength and reputation. 

Shah /T&m&sp early entertained great jealousy of N&dir; 
and on nis disobeying a mandate to return from an expe- 
dition on which he was engaged, the weak monarch ven- 
tured to proclaim him a rebel and a traitor. The indignant 
chief, the moment he heard of these proceedings, marched 
against the court, and soon compelled it to submit on the 
terms he chose to dictate). From this open rupture, which 
took place soon after the conquest of Meshed, we may date 
the annihilation of the little power T&m&sp had ever en- 
joyed. , N&dir continued to treat him with respect, till he 
deemed the time mature for usurping the throne ; but we 
discover that, as early as his first expedition into Khorassan, 
be began to prepare the minds of his countrymen for his 
future elevation. Like Ardisheer, the founder of the Sas- 
sanian race, he had his visions of future grandeur. He 
saw, we are told, a water-fowl and a white fish with four 
horns: he dreamt that he shot the bird; and, after all his 

r Some oriental writers, who find nothing but virtue in the early life of 
Nidir, inform us, that his uncle was an usurper of his right, and that his 
nephew, by slaying him, at once did an act of justice, and possessed himself 
of the means to save his country. — Fraser's History of N&dir Shah . 

* Meersa Mehdee's History. Sir William Jones's Works, voL v. p. 64. 
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attendants had failed to seize the extraordinary fish, he 
stretched out his hand and caught it with ease 1 . His 
dreaming of a bird and a fish, he was informed by flattering 
astrologers, was a certain presage of his attaining imperial 
power; and his historian 11 has had a less difficult taskin' 
discovering from subsequent events, that the four horns 
were the kingdoms of Persia, Khaurizm, India, and Tar- 
tary, all destined to be conquered by this hero^ Such 
trifles are not unworthy of notice ; they show the art or 
superstition of him who uses or believes in them, and por- 
tray, better than the most elaborate descriptions, the cha- 
racter of the minds on which they act. 

The expulsion of the Affghans seemed to have been 
effected solely by the genius of Nadir; no reward, there* 
fore, appeared too great for the man who had liberated his 
country. The grant made to him by Tamasp, of the four 
finest provinces * in the empire, was considered only a just 
recompense for his great services. We are told, that in the 
same letter by which Tam&sp conveyed this grant, or, in 
other words, alienated half his kingdom,' his victorious 
general was requested to assume the title of sultan, and a 
diadem richly set with jewels was sent by a nobleman of the 
court. N&dir accepted all the honors* except the title of 
sultan*; that high name, he thought, would excite envy 
without conferring benefit ; he, however, took advantage 
of this proffered dignity to exercise one of the most import- 
ant royal privileges. He directed that his army should be 
paid in coin brought from Ehorassan, and that it should 
be struck in his own name, which virtually amounted to 
assuming the independent sovereignty of that country. 

The conquests made by the Turks have been mentioned. 


* Meerza Mehdee’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, vol. v. p. 65. 

0 Meerza Mehdee. 

* Khorassan, Mazenderan, Seestan, and Kerman. 

7 A marriage was, at this period, agreed upon between Riz4 Kooli, the 
eldest son of Nadir, and a daughter of the late sultan, Shah Hoossein. 

* Meerza Mehdee’a History. Sir William Jones’s Works, vol. v. p. 1 11. 
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Their armies continued to occupy some of the finest parts 
of Irak, and all Aderbejan. N&dir inarched against them 
aa soon aa his troops were refreshed from the fatigues they 
had endured in pursuing the Affghans. He encountered 
the united forces of two Turkish pichas on the plains of 
Hamadan, overthrew them, and made himself master, not 
only of that city, but of all the country in its vicinity*. 
He hastened to Aderbejan, where the same success attended 
him. Tebreez, Ardebil, and all the principal dties sur- 
rendered; and the conqueror was preparing to besiege 
Erivia, the capital of Armenia, when he received from 
his brother, whom he had led in the government of Kho- 
lanan, an account of an alarming rebellion of the Affghans 
in that province. He hastened to its relief ; and his success 
against the rebels was completed by the reduction of the 
fa rt rem of Furr ah and Herat. An event occurred, during 
the riege of the latter, which marked the barbarous cha- 
racter of this war. Nadir had obtained a victory over a 
large division of the Affghans, and resolved to celebrate it 
vitb a spleodid feast. Amoog other guests were several 
prisoners of high rank. During the festivities, the heads 
of three hundred Affghans, who had been skin in the 
action, were held up on the tops of spears. “ At this 
says the flattering historian of Nadir, “ the chiefs 
of our enemies fixed their eyes on the ground, and never 
dared to raise them again, notwithstanding the extraordi- 
nary kindness with which they were treated by their great 
and generous conqueror b ! ’* 

While Nidir was at the siege of Herat, the Persian oo> 
bks at Isfahan persuaded TAmAsp to place himself at the 
head of an army and march against the Turks, who were 
again assembling oo the frontier. The reverses which their 
arms had sustained in Persia had caused a revolution at 
Constantinople, where the janizaries first murdered the 


• Mom MtUn i History. Sir Wiltim Jm’i Works, rot r. p. 1 1*. 

* Mm MoUw's History. Sir William Jom's Works, rot. r. p. 144. 
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vizier, and afterwards dethroned Ahmed®, and placed his 
nephew, Mahmood d , upon the throne. To this prince 
Nadir had sent an envoy e , demanding that the Turks 
should evacuate Aderbejan ; and Shah Tamasp had sent 
another with what a Persian historian indignantly terms 
u a sweet-scented letter of congratulation,* on his elevation 
to the throne. Before the result of Nadir’s mission could 
be known, Tamasp had marched to besiege Eriv&n ; had 
retreated from before it; had been defeated by a Turkish 
army ; and had lost in one month all that his general had 
gained during the preceding season. To complete the 
effects of his weakness, the alarmed monarch had agreed to 
a peace, by which he abandoned the whole country beyond 
the Araxes to the Turks, and ceded five districts of Ker- 
manshah to Ahmed, the reigning Pacha of Bagdad, by 
whom this treaty was negotiated. The disgrace of this 
engagement was aggravated, by its containing no stipulation 
for the release of the Persians who had been made prisoners 
during the war. 

The moment N&dir received accounts of this peace, it 
seems to have occurred to him, that it afforded an excellent 
pretext for consummating the projects he had so long che- 
rished : but, though bold and impatient, he was compelled 
to proceed with caution in the extinction of a race of kings 
to whom obedience had become a habit, and who were, at 
that moment, represented by a prince weak indeed and des- 
picable, but endeared to many of his subjects by his misfor- 
tunes. His first step was to issue a proclamation, inveighing 
with bitterness against a treaty which bounded the empire of 
Persia by the river Araxes, and left many of its inhabitants 
prisoners in the hands of cruel enemies. “ Such a treaty,* 
he said, u is contrary to the will of Heaven ; and the angels, 
who guard the tomb of the holy Ali, call aloud for the 

c Ahmed the Third. 

d Mahmood the Fifth. 

e RizA Kodi Khan. 
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Jeft r er tim of his followers from the bondage in which they 
are now held by vile heretics'." 

There is no country, however abject its inhabitants, where 
the most daring and ambitious can venture to usurp the 
wprane power, without first obtaining a bold on public opi- 
nion ; and we cannot have a stronger proof of this, than the 
conduct of Nfidir on this memorable occasion. Though be 
had revived the military spirit of his country, and roused a 
n a tio n sunk in sloth and luxury to great and successful ex- 
ertion, yet neither this success, nor the imbecility of Shah 
Timisp, nor even a reliance on his own fame and strength, 
could induce him to take the last step, until by his arts he 
bad excited in his countrymen that contempt for the reign- 
nag sovere i gn and that pride in his own glory which was 
fikrly to make his elevation appear more the work of their 
whites than of his ambition. 

At the same time that Nfidir published the proclamation 
w hich has been mentioned, he addressed letters to all the 
military chiefs of the country. In that to the governor of 
Fan, which has been preserved *, he informs him of the 
gre at sucre » he has had against the Afghans, and of the 
conquest of Herat. He then proceeds to state the astonish- 
ment and indignation with which he has learnt the parti- 
culars of the treaty concluded with Turkey. “You will, 
ao doubt,** he observes, 44 be rejoiced to hear, that, as was 
to be hoped from the goodness of God, this peace with the 
Turks is not likely to endure; and you may rest in ex- 
pectation of my approach ; for, by the blessing of the Most 
High, I will advance immediately, with an army elated 
with s u cces s, skilled in sieges, numerous as emmets, valiant as 
Eons, and combining with the vigour of youth the prudence 
of age. Let the cup-bearer (he exclaims, quoting Hafiz) 
tell our enemy, the worshipper of fire, to cover his head 
with dust ; Cor the water that had departed, is returned into 

' Msarm MAdm't History. Sir WOUsm Jows’s Works, rol r. p. 1*4. 

i MS. CoOscUon of NMir Sfcsh*s Lstton. 
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its channel.” He concludes this letter by threatening, with 
excommunication and destruction, all Sheahs, or, in other 
words, all Persians adverse to the renewal of hostilities. 
“ Those Sheahs who are backward on this great occasion, 
and are reconciled to this shameful peace, shall be expelled 
from the faithful sect, and for ever counted among ita 
enemies. To slay them will be meritorious ; to permit their 
existence, impious.” 

The actions of Nadir corresponded with these declara- 
tions. He sent an officer to Constantinople, with this short 
message to the Emperor Mahmood : “ Restore the Persian 
provinces 11 , or prepare for war.” A messenger was despatched 
to Ahmed, the P&ch& of Bagdad, to apprise him, “that the 
deliverer of Persia ” was approaching. A peace had been 
concluded with the Russians, by which it was stipulated 
that they should abandon all their conquests on the Cas- 
pian ; and Nadir sent two officers to see that there was no 
delay in its execution. 

After adopting these measures. Nadir marched to Isfahan. 
He first upbraided Shah T&m&sp with his conduct in making 
peace with the Turks, and then pretended to be reconciled 
to him : but the scene of his mock submission drew to a 
close. Tamasp was invited to the tents of his general to 
share in the pleasures of a feast, which terminated in hia 
being seized, and dethroned '• He was sent to Khorassan. 
The Mahomedan author k who records these events, is care- 
ful to inform us, that N&dir generously desired that T&ni&sp, 
though a prisoner, should be accompanied by all his ladies, 
and enjoy every other comfort which could be deemed ne- 
cessary to pleasurable existence. 

The time did not yet appear to N&dir ripe for bis seizing 
the crown of Persia. The officers of his army, and soma 
venal nobles of the court, earnestly requested that he, who 

h Georgia was the principal province alienated by the treaty, and that 
part of Aderbejan which lies to the north of the A raxes. 

* The 26th of August. 

k Meerza Mehdee’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, voL v. p. 102. 
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was alooc worthy to wear the diadem, would place it upon 
his bead ; but he rejected their entreaties, from pretended 
respect for the blood of the SefFavean kings. The son of 
Tamisp, an infant 1 only eight months old, was seated upon 
the throne, and Nadir accepted the name and power at 
regent of the empire “• 

When the ceremonies of this coronation were over, NAdir 
marched with a large army to attack Bagdad. The gover- 
nor of that city, Ahmed Pachd, was no less distinguished 
for his talents as a soldier than as a statesman ; and the 
Persian leader bad made his preparations in the expectation 
of an obstinate defence: but neither the. valour nor skill of 
Ahmed would have saved his* city, had not the Turkish 
general, Topal Ostnan, advanced, at the head of an immense 
army ", to his relief. Nadir instantly resolved to haiard a 
battle. He left a small part ° of his army in his lines, and 
led the remainder to attack Topal Osman, who was en- 
camped on the banks of the Tigris, near the village of Siirni- 
about sixty miles from Bagdad. The action was one 
ot the bloodiest ever fought between the Turks and Per-* 
wans At first it was favorable to the latte r, wbaie cavalry 
put the enemy to flight: but the Turkish inf-mcry a ir m, , d 
end restored the battle. A corps of Ara , from 
Nadir expected support, fell uport one of fflmks. i I 
men, who had been exposed all day to thcaiin ra\ ^ i 
summer sun, were faint with heat and 
twice fell to the ground, in the midst of 'ms < his 

borers being shot ; and his standard-bearer, conceiving him 
slain, fled from the field. All these causes combined to give 
the victory to Topal Osman; and, after a contest of mors 

1 Tkm riuld it called Abbas tba Third. Ua » iodudad, by raw Ida. 
Shin, la tha lift of Pmun kings. 

• Mtrra Mebdca's Hitiory. Sir William Jo net'* Works, rol. r. p.163. 

• Mi— Mehdea mem, that this armv amounted to one hundred thou. 

• Aaonrdiaf «b Mama Mabdaa, ha left a body of twrhra thauaaad man in 
ifco if rtiM before Bagdad. ■ Sir Whlulm J ox Ct'a Works, rol. r. p. 174. 
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than eight hours, the army of N&dir was completely de- 
feated. The moment the news reached Bagdad, its inhabit 
tants fell on the troops left to guard the trenches, who were 
also routed. The loss of the Persians in this battle was esti- 
mated by their enemies at sixty thousand men ; and it pro- 
bably amounted to more than a third of that number. The 
Turks suffered almost as severely : but their triumph was 
complete; for Nadir did not reassemble his broken and dis- 
persed army till he reached the plains of Hamadan, more 
• than two hundred miles from the field of action. 

There is no period in the life of Nadir at which he ap- 
pears to more advantage than after this great misfortune. 
Instead of reproaching his soldiers with their defeat, he 
loaded them with praises and favours. Their losses in 
money and horses were more than repaid, and they were 
encouraged by his exhortations as well as his actions, to 
desire nothing so much as an opportunity of revenging 
themselves on their enemies. This conduct increased his 
reputation and popularity to such a degree, that recruits 
from every part of Persia hastened to join his standard; 
and in less than three months. Nadir descended again into 
the plains of Bagdad, with an army more numerous than 
before. 

His brave antagonist, Topal Osman, had jealous rivals 
at the court of Constantinople, who, alarmed at the fame he 
had acquired, not only by their intrigues prevented his 
being reinforced with men, but, by withholding the supplies 
of money necessary to pay his troops, compelled him to 
separate his forces. He, nevertheless, made the greatest 
efforts to oppose this second invasion. He sent a corps of 
cavalry to arrest the progress of the Persians: but the lat- 
ter, eager for revenge, made such a sudden and furious 
attack on it, that they completely routed it. On hearing 
this, the Turkish general advanced with all the troops he 
had been able to draw together ; but his own army partook 
in the panic of their flying comrades. Topfil Osman en- 
deavoured in vain to rally them. He was so infirm, that 
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be wa* always curried in a litter. His attendants, in the 
hope that be might escape, lifted him (when the flight 
became general) upon a horse ; but his rich dress attracted 
a Persian soldier, who pierced him with his lane*, and then 
wering his bead from his body, bore it to his commander. 
We are pleased to find that Nadir respected the remains of 
his former conqueror*. His head and corpse were sent by 
an officer of rank to the Turkish army, that they might 
ceoave those honorable rites of sepulture, which in all 
nations are. considered due to a great and valiant soldier. 

After the death of Topfil Osman, and the defeat of his 
army, Nidir proceeded to invest Bagdad*; but being 
alarmed at the accounf of a serious revolt in Fara r , he 
readily listened to the terms which the governor proposed, 
that Turkey and Persia should repossess such countries as 
b e l onged to them in the reign of Sultan Hoossein, before 
the Afghan invasion. The rebellion which compelled him 
to retire from the Turkish territories, had hardly been sup- 
pressed, before he learnt that the Emperor of Constan- 
tinople had refused to ratify the engagements made by the 

* TWi it a very interfering account of Uut ce le bra ted Turkish general 
in Han wny. Topdl Oaman had been taken in hit early life by a Spanish 
pri ratter t he was ransomed and rettored to hit country by the generotity 
«f a French oAcer, of the n a m e of Vincent A maud, at Malta. The gnu 
tirade eadhlmtn— which he thowed to hit deliverer give ut the beet impret. 
dm d hit private virtue*. He frat raited to the high hot dangerous dig. 
a i*y tf prim e riaier ia 1731, and hit first act was to desire the French 
arahataador to write Cor hit benefactor. 44 Bid him make hattr,’* taid 
Tepdl feraea, 44 far w* vi^ seldom last long.** Before he was promoted 
to this high station, he had repaid A maud tenfold for his ransom ; hut he 
new loaded him with carets as and favours, and made a glory of presenting 
m the whole court the virtuous and geocrous man to whom he owed hit 
hfe mi liberty. When Topdl Osman wat removed from the office of riaier, 
he puUicfy returned thanks to Heaven for having been released with honour 
from ouch a harden. He erne afterwards raited to the command of the 
Turkish arrasra on the Persian frontier, and terminated hit life as has been 

* Mearm Mebdee's History. Sir William Jo ora's Works, vol. v. p. 190. 

9 Tide rebellion wat headed by Mahomed Khan, who wat the chief of a 

Wfetef Baloabemi after he was taken prisoner he hanged himeetf. 
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P3ch£ of Bagdad, and had sent a general named Abdulla*, 
at the head of a large force, with orders, other to conclude 
peace, or to continue the war, as circumstances should ren- 
der expedient. Nidir hastened to occupy Armenia and 
Georgia, the principal of the disputed provinces. He 
threw a bridge over the Araxes ; and at once invested the 
cities of Teflis, Gunjah, and Erivan* in the hope that this 
would lead the Turkish general to hazard an action. Nor 
was he deceived. Abdulla, encouraged by his superior 
numbers, left his entrenchments*, and attacked the Persians ! 
on the plains^of Bagh&tund, 'near Erivfin. Nfidir, when* 
be saw him advancing, addressed his troops in the most! 
animated language. “ Your enemies," he said, <€ outnum- 
ber you eight to one” ; but that is only an incitement to 
glorious exertion. I dreamt last night that a furious ani- 
mal rushed into my tent, and, after a long struggle, I slew 
it*. With such an omen, success is certain to those who 1 
fight under the protection of His great arm, who raiseth the 
weak to glory, and casteth down the proud oppressors.” 
If his troops were encouraged by this speech, they were 
still more by his example. After making the ablest dispo- 
sition of his army, he rushed on the enemy at the head of 
his bravest men ; wherever he led, the Persians were irre- 
sistible. In one of these charges Abdulla Pacha was slain 
by a soldier 7 , who brought his head to N&dir ; as the battle 
still raged, he directed it to be fixed upon a spear, and 
displayed where it would be best seen by the enemy. The 
effect was what he anticipated. The Turks, perceivings 

* Han way styles this officer Abdulla Kouprouli, PIchfi of Cairo. Han- 

way, vol. Ji. p. 336. 

* He had fortified a camp near the city of Kars, (the Charsa of Ptolemy,) 
which is at present subject to Turkey, and has a population of about thirty 
thousand souls. — Kixxier’s Memoir of Persia , p. 323. 

■ Meerza Mehdeegive* an exaggerated account of the number of the Turks. 
They had, be asserts, sixty thousand cavalry and fifty thousand infantry. 

* Meerza Mehdee’s History. Sir William Jones's Works, vol. v. p. 216. 

* The name of this man was Roost em. — Meerza Mehdee’s History. Sir 
William Jones's Works, voL v. p. 217. 
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i (heir general was slain, fled in every direction, and left the 
( plain covered with their dead. This victory was followed 
by the submission of the cities of Gunjah and Teflis: and 
those of Kars and Eriv&n, with all the former possessions 
of the Persians in that quarter % were soon afterwards ceded 
; to him by the Ottoman Court) who, taught by misfortune, 
were glad to conclude a peace on the basis before settled 
by the Pfichfl of Bagdad. 

The 'period was now arrived when N&dir thought he 
might lay aside the veil he had hitherto worn. The infant* 
| sovereign of Persia had died at Isfahan, and consequently 
, the throne was vacant. It has always been the usage of the 
‘ kings of Persia to observe the Nou Roze, orrvernal equinox, 
as a great festival, on which all the chief officers, civil and 
military, of the government appear at court. N&dir issued 
an order, that not only these, but every person of rank and 
consideration in the kingdom, should meet him, on the day 
of that festival, on the pl ains of Chowal)Mog&m b , where he 
ordered a number of temporary buildings to be erected, and 
made every preparation to receive them with splendour and 
magnificence. We are informed, that upwards of a hundred 
thousand persons attended this celebrated meeting: if this 
includes the troops, the amount is probably not exaggerated. 


* During the three months between the victory of B&ghivund and the 
conclusion of peace, Nadir was employed in the reduction of the Lesgheet, 
a savage tribe who dwell on the mountains that separate Georgia from the 
Caspian, and continually harass that province with their irruptions. 

* Many authors state that the child died a natural death ; but this is of 
little consequence. It cannot be supposed that Nadir could ever have hesi- 
tated a moment in removing so frail an obstacle, (if that had been neces- 
sary,) to clear the path of his ambition. 

• t ** The celebrated Chowal Mogam, or Plain of Mogam, extends from the 
neighbourhood of Ardebil to the mouths of the Cyrus. It is reported to be 
sixty fursungs in length, and twenty in breadth ; and its rich soil, and lux- 
uriant pastures, seem to have rendered it the favorite encamping ground of 
most eastern conquerors. The victorious career of Pompey the Great was 
arrested by the venomous serpents with which it is thought to be infested. 
Heradius passed some time at Mogim.” — Kinnier’s Memoir of Pertia t 
f. 162 . 
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Nadir (his historian informs us) assembled the principal 
nobles and officers on the morning of the festival, and ad- 
dressed them in the following terms c : — “ Shah T&m&sp and 
Shah Abbas were your kings, and the princes of their blood 
are the heirs to the throne. Choose one of them for your 
sovereign, or some other person whom you know to be great 
and virtuous. It is enough for me that I have restored the 
throne to its glory, and delivered my country from the 
Affghans, the Turks, and the Russians.” He retired, that 
their deliberations might seem more free, but was soon 
recalled to hear their unanimous request, that he, who had 
saved his country, and was alone able to protect it, should 
accept the crown. He refused this offer, protesting solemnly 
that the idea of ascending the throne of Persia had never 
once entered his imagination ! d . The same scene was acted 
every day for a month, till Nadir, appearing to be subdued 
by their earnest solicitations, agreed to comply with their 
wishes; but said, when he made this apparent concession, 
u I must insist that, as I Sacrifice so much for Persia, the 
inhabitants of it, in consideration for one who has no object 
but their tranquillity, shall abandon the belief introduced 
by S hah Ismael, the founder of the Seffavean d ynasty, and 
once more acknowledge the legitimate authority of the four 
first caliphs*. Since the schism of Sheah has prevailed, 
this country has been in continual distraction: let us all 
become Soonees, and that will cease. But as every national 
religion should have a head, let the holy Imfim Jaffier, 
who is of the family of the prophet, and whom we all vene- 
rate, be the head of ours.” After the assembly f had con- 

* Meerza Mehdee’s History. Sir William Jones's Works, vol. v. p. 236. 

d Meerza Mehdee's History. Sir William Jones's Works, vol. v. p. 236. 

« Aboobeker, Osman, Omar, and Ali. 

f I follow the historian of N4dir, Meerza Mehdee. Hanway and others 
inform us, that the chief priest rose, and advised N&dir to confine himself to 
temporal affairs, and not to interfere with matters of religion. The sudden 
death of this rash counsellor warned others into a speedy assent to all Nadir’s 
proposition* — Hanway, vol. ii. p. 341. Fraser's History of N&dtrShahy 
p. 118. 
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9ented to this change, and a royal mandate g had been issued 
to proclaim it, N&dir informed them, that he would com- 
municate what had been done to the Emperor of Constan- 
tinople, and require him to give full effect to this advance 
toward general concord among Mahomedans ; and he would 
also insist that, as there were now four orthodox sects h 

• The following translation of the edict issued on this occasion, is given by 
an English writer : — 

44 To all in high stations, the chief pontiff, the governors, ministers of 
the law, and learned men of the royal residence of Isfahan, being exalted 
through the king's favor, know ye, that while the abode of our ensigns (on 
whom victory attends) was at Chowal Mogim, it was agreed at several meet* 
ings, that from henceforth, according to ancient custom, (being fixed and es- 
tablished in the religion of Haneefa and Jaffier, as transmitted to us by our 
predecessors,) we do acknowledge the directing caliphs (in all whom the high 
Ood is pleased) as the successors of the chief of messengers; and whenever 
they present themselves, mention the names of each of the four with great 
respect. Moreover, in some places of these kingdoms, at the time of calling 
to prayers, and standing up at prayer, then mention these words, ‘ Ali, the 
friend of God,’ according to the usual method of the Sheahs, and contrary to 
those who are orthodox. This is repugnant to religion, and contrary to the 
agreement and covenant entered into. Besides, it is evident to the world, 
that as the prince of the faithful, the lion of God, the victorious, is elect, 
praised, and acceptable to the Lord of glory, his rank and interest at the 
court of unity will not be increased by vulgar testimony, nor the full moon 
of his power be diminished by omitting these words. The ill consequence 
of this form is, that both sects, who equally acknowledge the chief and pro- 
phet of both worlds, will, by this difference, be provoked to animosities, 
which are disagreeable both to the prophet and to the prince of the faithful. 
Wherefore, as soon as the purport of this high edict is known, let it be sig- 
nified to all Musselmen, high and low, great and small, the callers to prayer 
in the city, its dependencies, and the adjacent countries, that from this day 
henceforth, these words, as differing from the orthodox custom, be not men- 
tioned. It is also usual with the governors in their assemblies, after Fattaha 
and Tokbir, to say, ‘ May the king, from whom all our fortune flows, live for 
ever.’ As a Tokbir for perpetuating a mortal man is vain, and of no effect, 
I expressly order, that every khan who is a master of a tabal and ensign, 
say it in this manner: ‘ Thanks to the true king for all benefits.’ From 
henceforward all persons must observe these settled regulations, and written 
orders : for whosoever deviates therefrom, will incur the displeasure of the 
king of kings. Written in the month of Suffer, 1149.”— Frasier’s //«* 
try of Nhdir Shah , p. 123. 

h The sects of Haneefa, Shaffei, Malik, and Hanbal j each of which have 
an oratory at the temple of Mecca. 

Vol. II. C 
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among Soonees, the Persians, under the name of the sect of 
Jaftier, should be admitted as the fifth, and that another 
column should be added to the four 1 which already deco- 
rated the temple at Mecca, in honour of this new branch of 
the true religion. 

Various conjectures have been made respecting the mo- 
tives which induced N&dir to propose to the Persians the 
abandonment of their belief as Sheahs. He had professed 
himself a warm admirer of the doctrines of this sect, and 
had used every effort in his power to kindle the very belief 
which he now desired to suppress. But the conqueror was 
always consistent : he worshipped at no shrine but that of 
ambition. While he pretended to be the slave of a Seffa- 
vean king, and desired only to expel the Affghans and 
Turks, he tried to obtain strength by exciting in his coun- 
trymen all the rancorous feeling of an opposite sect. But 
when success extended his views ; when he resolved on the 
extinction of the descendants of Shah Ismael ; and began, in 
his waking visions, to contemplate, as parts of his future 
empire, the mountains of Candahar, the plains of India, and 
the fine provinces of Asia Minor, he naturally sought the 
abolition of a sect, which, by its very institution, revived 
the memory of a family he had destroyed, and which ap- 
peared, from the hatred with .which its followers were 
regarded by the nations he proposed to subdue, likely to 
interpose a considerable obstacle to the progress of his 
power. 

The historian of Nadir is careful in informing us, that 
the crown of Persia was placed upon the head of the con- 
queror exactly at twenty minutes past eight on the morning 
of the 26th of February 11 . The moment, no doubt, had 
been fixed by the most skilful astrologers. The ceremony 
was performed in a splendid hall erected for the occasion ; 
and Nfidir was seated on a throne covered with precious 

1 Meerza Mehdee’s History. Sir William Jones's Works, vol. v. p. 238. 

k Meerza Mehdee s History. Sir William Jones's Works, voL v. p. 2301 
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jewels. Various coins were immediately struck in bis name, 
on which was the following inscription 1 : c< The impression 
stamped upon this gold proclaims to the world the sove- 
reignty of N&dir, native of the land of Persia, and the mo- 
narch who subdues the earth.”/ On the reverse was a short 
Arabic sentence, which signified, “ That which has hap- 
pened is the best.” But even the flatterer w who records 
these particulars confesses, that there were malicious wits 
who made free with the latter sentence, and, by altering the 
position of a letter, made it signify, u That which has hap- 
pened is not the best.” 

Nadir Shah, soon after his elevation to the throne, 
marched to Isfahan ; but the short time he spent there was 
solely devoted to military preparations : he had resolved on 
the extinction of the Affghans as a separate power ; and 
that could not be effected without reducing the city and 
province of Candahar, then in possession of a prince called 
Hoossein Khan, the brother of the celebrated Mahmood. 
Before he proceeded on this expedition, he adopted every 
measure that could secure the internal tranquillity of Persia" 
during bis absence. The peace of the country round Isfa- 
han had been much disturbed by the depredations of a 
numerous and barbarous tribe, called Bukhtee&rees, inhabit- 
ing the mountains which stretch from near this capital to 
the vicinity of Shuster. The subjugation of these plunderers 
had ever been deemed impossible. Their lofty and rugged 
mountains abound with rocks and caverns, which, in times 
of danger, serve them as fastnesses and dens. But N&dir 

1 Some of these coins are in the Bodleian Library. The Persian stanza is, 
Sicci bur zer kurd, nkm e Sultanet der Jehin, 

Nader e Iran zumeen ou Khoosrooe Geetee Si tan. 

The Arabic sentence on the reverse was Al Kheir Jim a, vodka : when changed 
by the wits, it was La Kheir Jimd wdkd. The letters of the Arabic sen- 
tence on Nadir’s seal form, as numerals, 1149, the date of the Hijrah on 
which he ascended the throne. ** 

m Meerza Mehdee. 

* The Island of Bahrein was taken this year from the Arabs, by Maho- 
med Tuokee Khan, the Governor of Fart. 
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showed that this fancied security, which had protected them 
for ages, was a mere delusion. He led his veteran soldiers 
to the tops of their highest mountains; parties of light 
troops hunted them from the cliffs and glens in which they 
were concealed ; and in the space of one month, the tribe 
was completely subdued. Their chief 0 was taken prisoner, 
and put to death: but N&dir treated such of his followers 
as escaped the first fury of his troops with lenity and favor: 
he assigned to them better, but more accessible lands : he 
also took a number of them into his army ; and this corps, 
by its extraordinary bravery at the siege of Candahar, con- 
firmed the wisdom of his generous conduct. 

Nadir now marched with eighty thousand men through 
Khorassan and Seestan to Candahar. He met with no re- 
sistance of any consequence before he reached that city ; but 
he found its defences too formidable to give him hopes of 
its early surrender. His first resolution was to subdue it by 
blockade ; and he not only made permanent cantonments for 
his army in its vicinity, but ordered the lines of a new city to 
be traced out, which he called Nadirabad, or “ the abode 
of N&dirP.” He also built towers all round Candahar, pnd 
so connected them with small batteries, that it became im- 
possible for the besieged to maintain any intercourse with 
the surrounding country *». Observing, however, that the 
Affghans were not intimidated by these indications of his 
resolution to conquer them, and that they had still abun- 
dance of provisions, he was compelled after a year had been 
wasted in the blockade, to commence more active operations. 
The city of Candahar stood on the face of a hill, and was 
defended by a wall, and by a number of small towers. The 
Persians made themselves masters of some of the most com- 
manding eminences, to which, with incredible labour, they 


° The name of this chief was AH Moor&d. 

p After Candahar was taken, 'almost all the inhabitants removed to this 
new city, which, after the death of its founder, received the name of Can- 
dahar. The modem Candahar is close to the site of the old city. 
q Meerza Mehdee’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, vol. v. p. 268. 
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conveyed both auinon and mortars. Aided by the fire of 
these, they successively assailed the different towers. From 
some they were repulsed with great loss; against others 
they succeeded : the bravery of the BukhteeArecs, who 
have been before mentioned, carried a principal tower, 
which enabled them to enter the citadel, and placed the 
whole town as their mercy. The governor, however, with 
the main part of the garrison, still held out in a detached 
fort : but, seeing that resistance was vain, he offered to ca- 
pitulate ; and Nadir readily gave him a promise of forgive* 
Dess and protection. It appears at this period to have 
been the policy of the conqueror to conciliate the Affghans. 
Hr had, in a great degree disarmed their prejudices, by 
his proclamation against the Sheahs ; and he now sought, 
not merely to soften their resentment, but to attach them to 
his person and government by favors. He completely 
succeeded: some of the tribes of that nation continued, 
during his life, to rank among the bravest soldiers of his 
army, and formed a powerful check upon the discontent and 
turbulence of his own countrymen. 

While NAdir was besieging Candahar, his generals had 
reduced the strong holds in its vicinity ; and his eldest son, 
RizA Kooli, had, during this short period, obtained a fame 
which seemed to promise that his name would equal his 
father's. The Affghan prince of Candahar had expected 
aid from the chief of Bulkh, against whom Nadir detached 
his son, with a chosen body of twelve thousand horse. The 
prince not only defeated his foe, and took his capital, but 
passed the Ox us, and gave battle to the monarch of the 
(lofthrgs, who had advanced from Bokhara with an army 
far out- numbering the Persians'. The rash valour of 
RizA Kooli was crowned with a signal victory; and the 
career of the young hero was only arrested by a mandate 
from his father, desiring him to rccros* the Oxus. NAdir 
st the same time addressed letters to the King of the Oosbegs, 

* Mwm MdbAes’t History. Sir William Jones'* Work*, voL v. f. M. 
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and to the other chiefs of that part of Tartary, informing 
them, that he had sent orders to his son to retreat within 
the limits of the Persian empire, and not to disturb coun- 
tries which were the inheritance of the race of Chenghiz 
Khan, and of high Turkuman families. 

This conduct, evidently the result of that policy which 
affects moderation that it may better accomplish its ambi- 
tious purposes, has been ascribed by some to a jealousy 
which they conceive Nadir, even at this early period, to 
have entertained of the rising reputation of his son : but 
those who impute it to this cause, forget that Riza Kooli, 
when he returned, was not only received with extraordinary 
favor and affection, but soon afterwards was intrusted with 
all the power of a sovereign, and left to govern Persia, 
while his father proceeded in his vast designs of subjugat- 
ing the distant regions of India. 

: When Nadir Shah marched against the Affghans, he 
had sent an ambassador to Delhi, requesting that the mo- 
narch of India would give orders to the governors of his 
northern provinces not to permit the enemies of Persia to 
find refuge from an avenging sword, in the territories of 
an ally g . No satisfactory answer had been received; and, 
while the Affghans were allowed to take shelter within the 
Indian empire, obstacles were thrown in the way of the 
return of the Persian envoy. Nadir, incensed at these 
proceedings, pursued the fugitives to Cabool, and not only 
made himself master of that city, but of all the country in 
its vicinity 1 . After this conquest, he addressed another 
letter to the Emperor of India, reproaching him, in the 
bitterest terms, for his past conduct ; but still professing a 
desire to maintain the relations of friendship. The bearer 
of this letter was slain by an Affghan chief' u ; and N&dir, 

* Meerza M eh dee's History. Sir William Jones's Works, vol. r. p. 278. 

* Meerza Mehdee's History. Sir William Jones's Works, vol. v. p. 282. 

° The name of the chief by whom the Persian envoy was slain, was Waled 

Abbas ; he was Governor of Jellalabad — Meerza Mehdce’s History. Sir 
Jones’s Work*, voL v. p. 284. 
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perhaps* did not regret an event which added to the pre- 
texts that before existed for undertaking the most splendid 
of his enterprises, — the invasion of India. 

Before the events of this memorable expedition are 
narrated, it may be useful to make some observations on 
the condition of that great empire* which was threatened 
with destruction. India had been frequently overrun by 
the hardy warriors of the north. Since the invasion of 
hi ah mood of Ghixni, Hindoo princes had ceased to reign ; 
and it had continued subject to different dynasties of Ma- 
houwdan monarch*, who, in their turns, were overthrown 
by powerful conquerors. The destructive sword of Timour 
had desolated those fields which, after a series of extraor- 
dinary revolutions, were destined to flourish under his de- 
scendants ; and the scenes of his bloodiest and most inhuman 
massacre i, by a strange vicissitude of fortune, became those 
in which his name, as the renowned ancestor of a long race 
of e m peror s , was most venerated. 

Ilis descendant, Baber, had been driven from his inhe- 
ritance 1 on the banks of the Jaxartes by the sujxrior num- 
bers of the Oosbcgs ; but, supported by the attachment of 
bri followers, and his own great qualities, he first established 
him s e lf in the country of Cabool, and then made himself 
master of the throne of Delhi, which attained its greatest 
splendour under his grandson, the celebrated Ackbar. We 
may date the commencement of its decline from the death 
of that truly great sovereign ; but the appearance, if not 
the reality, of its former glory was revived by the art, the 
wisdom, and the valour of Aurungxcbe*, the last prince of 
the race of Timoor who enjoyed real power : for, besides 
that common cause of dissolution in such empires, the tur- 
bulence and rebellion of those high nobles who, from the 
constitution of the go ver n ment, were intrusted with gnat 
military power and the charge of distant provinces, a race 


• Tkr prwrinrp of Perghanah. 
y The great gnuubon uf Aik b*r. 
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of Hindus had arisen in the southern parts of India, who 
threatened by their bold and incessant depredations, to 
retaliate on their Mahomedan conquerors all the evils which 
these had inflicted on their ancestors. 

The Marhattas among whom are found the four classes 
of Hindus, derive their name from the ancient appellation 
of that region* of India of which they are natives. They 
are, to speak in the language of modern geography, inha- 
bitants of the Deckan. They first became formidable in 
the reign of Shah Jehan ; during thirty years which Au- 
rungzebe passed in the southern provinces of his empire, 
his chief occupation was to subdue the Marhattas ; but he 
found this impossible, for - they never awaited his attack. 
The country was laid waste, and his troops continually 
harassed by men, who, from the lightness of their frames, 
were no burden to their horses ; and who, from habits of 
hardihood and abstemiousness, required little either for 
shelter or support. It seemed in vain to war with a foe 
who was intangible, and whose glory lay in the rapidity of 
his retreat ; for the Marhatta soldier, though brave, boasts 
more of his power to elude, than to attack his enemy. 

When the empire of India fell to pieces at the death of 
Aurungzebe, and the Mahomedan princes and nobles were 
all ranged against each other, the Marhattas, by continuing 
united, made a rapid and surprising progress. Besides the 
great possessions which they actually occupied, they com- 
pelled not only the paramount sovereign of India, but almost 
every ruler of a province, to pay them a considerable part 
of tlieir annual collections a , that their habitations and fields 
might be safe. At the period when Nadir threatened invar- 
sion, the city of Dehli itself was subject to this disgraceful 
tribute b . 

Mahomed Shah, the ruling emperor, was a weak and dis- 

* Maharashtra. 

» This was levied under various names of Choute, Desmookee, &c. 

b Sier Mut&khereen. 
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solute prince. Cotemporary authors have told us, ( ‘ that 
he was never without a mistress in his arms, and a glass in 
his hand c hating occupation, he intrusted others with the 
management of his empire. His principal vizier was Khan 
Ihxiran _Khan ; who, though fond of power, was also de- 
voted to pleasure. The chief rival of this minister was 
NtzaBUQol-moalkj the Sub&dar, or Viceroy of the Deckan, 
who had been called to court with no friendly view, and to 
whose experience and wisdom his monarch did not resort till 
the danger became imminent and alarming. This nobleman 
has been accused of having invited Nadir to invade India. 
There is, however, no proof of this fact ; nor can we assign 
any reasonable motive for such traitorous conduct in one of 
the first and most powerful omrahs of the empire ; but im- 
puted treachery is ever the shield with which incompetence 
and cowardice seek to defend themselves. The real truth 
waa, that the distracted and despicable court of Delhi, sen- 
sible of their own weakness, tried to persuade themselves 
that Nadir would not advance. They had formed an exag- 
gerated opinion of the strength of Candahar, and the valour 
cW its defenders; and when they learnt its fall, they expected 
the Persian monarch would return to his own dominions. 
Even when they heard he was at Cabool, they still thought 
some event might compel him to retire ; and this stupid in- 
fatuation was hardly dispelled by hearing that he had crossed 
the Indus. Roused, however, at last to a sense of the great 
danger with which the empire was threatened, Mahomed 
Shah, attended by his court, and all the troops he could col- 
lect, marched to the plain of Kama], a village situated on the 
right bank of the Jumna, about a degree to the north of 
Delhi, where he surrounded his camp with entrenchments, 
on which were mounted a useless train of heavy artillery. 

The progress of N&dir from Cabool to India was rapid and 
successful : almost all the governors of the provinces through 
which be passed, anticipated the fate of the empire by their 

• Nidir Nimeh. 
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submission* but the conqueror, in a letter to his son. Riel 
Kooli, has given us the most authentic account of events 
from the day on which he left Lahore, till that on which he 
resolved to restore the vanquished Mahomed Shah to the 
throne of his ancestors. After relating an advantage which 
his troops had gained over an advanced party of his enemies, 
and describing an ineffectual attempt he had made to prevent 
the junction of an army under Saadut Khan with Mahomed 
Shah* he states, that the Indian monarch considered himself 
so strong from this reinforcement, that he left his entrench- 
ments, and drew up his troops in order of battle. The re- 
sult will be best told in N&dir’s own words. 

(“~W e, whose wishes were for such a day, after appointing 
guards for our camp, and invoking the support of an all- 
powerful Creator, mounted, and advanced to the charge. 
For two complete hours the action raged with violence, and 
a heavy fire from cannon and musquetry was kept up. After 
that, by the aid of the Almighty, our lion-hunting heroes 
broke the enemy's line, and chased them from the field of 
battle, dispersing them in every direction* 1 . The battle 
lasted two hours; and for two hours and a half more were 
our conquering soldiers engaged jn pursuit. When one 
hour of the day remained, the field was entirely cleared of 
the enemy ; and as the entrenchments of their camp were 
strong, and the fortifications formidable, we would not per- 
mit our army to assault it. 

, “ An immense treasure, a number of elephants, part of 
the artillery of the •emperor, and rich spoils of every descrip- 
tion, were the reward of our victory. Upwards of twenty 
thousand of the enemy were slain on the field, and a much 
greater number were made prisoners. Immediately after 
the action, we surrounded the emperor's army, and took 
measures to prevent all communication with the adjacent 

* He here enumerates the principal chief* of the Indian army who were 
killed, severely wounded, or taken prisoners : among the former was Khan 
Douran, the prime minister ; among the latter, Saadut Khan, the general. 
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country ; preparing at the same time our cannon and mortarg 
to level with the ground the fortifications which had been 
erected. 

“ As the utmost confusion reigned in the imperial camp, 
and all discipline was abandoned, the emperor, compelled by 
irresistible necessity, after the lapse of one day, sent N}zam- 
ool-moolk, on Thursday, the 17th of Zilk&deh*,. to our 
royal camp ; and the day following, Mahomed Shah lumself, 
attended by his nobles, came to our heaven-like presence, in 
an afflicted state. 

u When the emperor was approaching, as we are our- 
pelves of a Turku man family, and Mahomed Shah is a 
Turku man, and the lineal descendant of the noble house of 
Gurgan f , we sent our dear son, Nasser Ali Khan, beyond 
the bounds of our camp to meet him. The emperor entered 
*our tents, and we delivered over to him the signet of our 
empire*. He remained that day a guest in our royal tent. 
Considering our affinity as Turkumans, and also reflecting 
on the honours that befitted the majesty of a king of kings, 
we bestowed such upon the emperor, and ordered his royal 
pavilions, his family, and his nobles, to be preserved ; and 
we have established him in a manner equal to his great 
dignity?; 

At this time, the emperor, with his family, and all the 
lords of Hindustan, who marched from camp, are arrived at 
Delhi; and on)Tbursday, the £9th of Zilk&deh h ^we moved 
our glorious standard toward that capitajy 

It is our royal intention, from the consideration of the 
high birth * of Mahomed Shah, of his descent from the 
house of Gurgan, and of his affinity to us as a Turkuman, 
to fix him on the throne of the empire, and to place the 
crown of royalty upon his head. Praise be to God, glory 

• Corresponding with the 19th of February. 

f This is the common appellation of the house of Timoor. 

s This mode of reception was as distinguished as if ths Emperor of Delhi 
had r ini ted Nidir in peace. It was, in fact, treating him as a superior. 

. * Corresponding with the 3rd of March. 
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to the Most High, who has granted us the power to perform 
such an action ! For this great grace which we have re- 
ceived from the Almighty, we must ever remain grateful. ; 

“ 6od has made the seven great seas like unto the vapour 
of the desert, beneath our glorious and conquering foot- 
steps, and those of our faithful and victorious heroes. He 
has made, in our royal mind, the thrones of kings, and the 
deep ocean of earthly glory, more despicable than the light 
bubble that floats on the wave ; and no doubt his extraor- 
dinary mercy, which he has now shown, will be evident to ' 
all mankind 

The facts in this letter are not contradicted either by 
Persian or Indian historians ; though the latter find reasons 
for the defeat of their countrymen at Kamal, in the rash- 
ness of some of their leaders, and the caution of others; and 
they state, that even after the victory, the conqueror would 
have returned to Persia on receiving two millions sterling, if 
the disappointed ambition of an Indian omrah k had not urged 
him to advance to Delhi. But it is not necessary to seek 
after causes for the overthrow of an army, so panic-struck 
that they fled at the first charge, and nearly twenty thousand 
of whom were slain with hardly any loss to their enemies 1 ; 
and our knowledge of Nadir Shah forbids our believing a 
tale, which would make it appear, that the ultimate advan- 
tages from this great enterprise, and its unparalleled success, 
depended less upon his genius, than on the petty jealousies 
and intrigues of the captive ministers of the vanquished 
Mahomed Shah. 


* A full translation of this remarkable letter will be found in the tenth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

k Saadut Khan, who had been taken prisoner, negotiated this agreement. 
He expected, as a reward, to be made prime minister ; and when he heard 
that office was given toNizara-ool-Moolk, he advised N&dir Shah to advance, 
and obtain better terms. — Scott's Translation of the History of the 
Deckan , vol. ii. p. 204. 

* Nadir is said to have lost only five hundred men : this probably is be- 
low the number. Fraser, in his Life, states the loss of the Persians at two 
thousand five hundred killed ; but this, from all other accounts, appears 
exaggerated. 
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The causes which led Nfidir to invade India have been 
already related ; nor were they groundless. The court of 
Delhi had certainly not observed the established ties of 
friendship. It had given shelter to the Affghans who fled 
from the sword of the conqueror ; and this protection was 
likely to enable them to make another effort for regaining 
their lost possessions, and thus to involve Persia in war. 
The ambassadors of Nddir, who had been sent to make re- 
monstrances on this subject, had not only been refused an 
answer, but were prevented from returning, in defiance of 
his reiterated and impatient applications. This proceeding, 
we are told, originated more in indecision, than from a 
spirit of hostility ; but it undoubtedly furnished a fair pre- 
text for N&dir s advance. As to other motives which in- 
duced him to undertake this enterprise, we can conjecture 
none but an insatiable desire of plunder, a wish to exercise 
the military spirit he had kindled in the Persians, or the 
desire of annexing India to Persia. But if he ever che- 
rished this project, he must have been led by a nearer view 
of India, to reject it as impracticable. We are, however, 
compelled to respect the greatness of that mind, which 
could resolve, at the very moment of its completion, on the 
entire abandonment of so great a conquest ; he did not even 
try to establish a personal interest at the Court of Delhi, 
cxcrpt through the operation of those sentiments which his 
generous conduct in replacing him upon his throne might 
make on the mind of Mahomed Shah 


* Nadir, it U true, did no< wholly abstain from adding to bU possessions j 
Ut the prorinews be reclaimed bad before belonged to Persia. Mahomed 
shah rwdad the countries leyond the Indus, which wu made the boundary 
kwawwm the two empire*. The following translation of the treaty by which 
tkw ceasMMi wa* made, baa been preserved by a co temporary writer. It is 
a* extraordinary paper, and «ai no doubt dictated by the conqueror :~- 
** Formerly the ministers of hU high majesty (who it exalted like Saturn, 
lane a* Marx, impetuous aa the god of war, king of the kings of the earth, 
pruKw u f the princes of the age, the shadow of God and refuge of Islam, in 
pmmf like Alexander, the he*«eii» his court, the sultan who u merciful, and 
the mapirar who if august. Nadir Shah, may God perpetuate his reign,) 
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Nadir claimed as his prize the wealth of the emperor, 
and a great portion of that of his richest nobles and subjects. 

had sent ambassadors to this coart, to treat of certain affairs, which I in. 
tended to comply with : afterwards 3Iahomed Khan Turkoman arrived 
from Candahar, to remind me thereof ; but my ministers and agents having* 
delayed the ambassadors, and postponed an answer to his majesty's letter, 
raised such a misunderstanding between us, that his successful army, having 
come to the confine* of Hindustan, both parties encountered in the fields of 
Karnal ; where, after a royal battle was fought, as Providence would have 
it, victory, to appearance, rose from the east of his undedining fortune. 
As his high majesty, who is mighty as Jemsheed, and the greatest of the 
Turkumans, is the source of goodness and prowess, relying on his honour, 
and trusting to his support, I had the satisfaction of an interview, and en- 
joyed the pleasure of being entertained in his paradise-like company. After 
which, we came together to Shahjehanabad, where I brought forth to his 
view, and with the proper ceremony presented to him, all the treasure, 
jewels, and precious effects of the Hindustan emperor. His majesty, m 
compliance with my request, accepted of some ; and out of the greatness of 
bis soul, and abundant humanity, in regard to the illustrious family of 
Ourgan, and the honour of the original tree of Turkan, was graciously 
pleased to restore to me the crown and gem of Hindustan. 

In consideration of this favor) which no father shows to a son, nor no 
brother to a brother, I make over to him all the countries to the west of the 
River Attock, the water of Scind, and Nala Sunkra, which is a branch of 
the water of Scind : that is to say, Paishawur with its territories, the prin- 
cipality of Cabool, Ghuznavi, the mountainous residences of the Affghans, 
the Hazarijat and the passes, With the castles of Buckar, Sunkar, and Khu- 
d&dAd : the rest of the territories, passes, and abodes of the Chokias, Balo- 
chees, &c., with the province of Tatta, the castle of Ram, and the village 
of Terbin, the towns of Chun, Sumawaly, and Ketra, Ac., places dependent 
on Tatta : all their fields, villages, castles, towns, and ports, from the first 
rise of the River Attoqjc, with all the passes and habitations which the 
abovesaid water and its several branches comprehend and surround, as far 
as Nala Sunkra, where it empties itself into the sea. In short, all places 
westward of the River Attock, and those parts, and westward of the River 
Scind, and Nala Sunkra, I have annexed to the dominions of that powerful 
sovereign ; and, from henceforth, his agents and servants may enter upon 
and set about the management and the securing of the abovesaid territories, 
taking the government and command of those several places, tribes, and 
inhabitants into their own hands ; my officers, servants, &c., evacuating 
the abovesaid places, as being severed from my dominions, and renouncing 
all right they have or might formerly have had to command, control, or col- 
lect any revenues there : the castle and town of Lohry Bunder, with all the 
countries to the east of the River Attock, water of Scind, and Nala Sunkra, 
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All the jewels collected by a long race of sovereigns, and 
the whole contents of the imperial treasury, were made over 
to the conqueror. The principal nobles, imitating their 
monarch, gave up all their money and valuables. After 
these voluntary gifts (as they were termed,) had been re- 
ceived, arrears of revenue were demanded from distant pro- 
vinces 11 , and heavy impositions were laid on the richest 
inhabitants of Delhi. The great misery caused by these 
impositions was augmented by the Indian agents employed 
farming the right of extortion in the different quarters of 
the city, to wretches who made immense fortunes by the 
inhuman speculation 0 ; and who collected, for every ten 
thousand rupees they paid to Nddir, forty and fifty thou* 
sand from the unhappy inhabitants: numbers perished 
under blows inflicted to make them reveal their wealth; 
while others, among whom were several Hindus of high 
rank, became their own executioners, rather than bear the 
insults they were exposed to, or survive the loss of that 
property which they valued more than their existence p . 

The approach of Nadir Shah to Delhi had filled the in- 
habitants with dread; but the strict discipline which his 
troops observed on their first arrival, restored confidence to 
all. This, however, was of short duration. The monarch 
himself occupied a palace in the city, and had sent some troops 

•hail, u formerly, belong to the empire of Hindustan. Dated at Sbahje- 
the fourth of Mohurrum, 1162.” — Fraser's History qf Nadir 
Shah, p. 223. 

» We are informed by a respectable author, that “ a very short time after 
Serferaz Khan had taken possession of the government (of Bengal), and be- 
fore he was confirmed in it, a messenger, sent by the vizier, Rummer- add een 
Khan, announced the arrival of Nadir Shah at Delhi, and demanded the 
revenues of the three last years. Serferaz Khan, by the advice of Hajee 
Ahmed, and the other two counsellors, not only paid the money, but actually 
ordered coin to be struck, and the Khootbeh to be read from the pulpits, in 
the name of Nfidir Shah. — Stewart's History of Bengal, p. 434. 

• Scott's Translation of the History of Deck an, vol. ii. p. 21 1. 

* Among the higher classes of Hindus, suicide to prevent disgrace is 
very common. From their frugal habits, they have little apparent use for 
money, and they are yet devotedly fond of it. 
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to different quarters of it to maintain tranquillity, and to 
protect the inhabitants from insult or injury^. He entered 
the capital on the 8th of March, and on that and the two 
succeeding days all was quiet ; but on the night of the 10th 
it was reported that Nadir was dead. This report, first 
circulated by some designing persons, instantly spread, and 
a f thoughtless mob made a furious assault on the Persians, 
who were scattered about the town as safeguards. Being 
divided in small parties, and quite unsuspicious of attack, 
they were almost all murdered ; and we must cease to pity 
the nobles of Delhi, when assured by concurring authorities, 
that most of those, at whose palaces troops were stationed 
for their protection, gave them up without effort to the fury 
of the populace, and even in some instances assisted in their 
destruction r . 

Nadir, when he first head of this tumult, sent several 
persons to explain to the populace their delusion and their 
danger; but his messengers were slain.) He remained with 
all the Persians he could assemble in his palace till the day 
dawned, when he mounted his horse, and rode forth to en- 
deavour, by his presence, to quell the tumult 8 . But his 
moderation only inflamed those whom (even Indian historians 
inform us) it was his desire to spare 1 ; and he at last gave 
his troops, who had arrived from their camp near the city, 
orders for a general massacre. He was too well obeyed : 
the populace, when the Persians began to act, lost all their 
courage; and, from sun-rise till noon, Delhi presented a 
scene of shocking carnage, the horrors being increased by 


Orders were issued by NAdir, that If any of his troops should insult an 
Indian, the nose and ears of the offender should instantly be cut off.— 
Fraser's Life of N&dir Shah, p. 179. 
r Scott’s Translation of the History of the Deckan, vol. ii. p. 207. 

• Scott’s Translation of the History of the Deckan, vol. ii. p. 207* 

1 All authors agree in this fact. Fraser, who was a co temporary, and 
writes from a journal kept on the scene, says, that a shot was fired at NAdir 
himself, which missed him, but killed one of his principal officers, and that 
het hen gave loose to his indignation. 
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the flames which now spread to almost every quarter of the 
city. 

N&dir, after issuing the fatal orders, went into the small 
mosque of Roshun-ood-douleh, near the centre of the city, 
and remained there in a deep and silent gloom which none 
dared to disturb. At last the unhappy Mahomed Shah, 
attended by two of his ministers, rushed into his presence, 
exclaiming, “ Spare my people !" Nadir replied, “ The 
Emperor of India must never ask in vain and he com- 
manded that the massacre should ceased. The prompt 
obedience given to this command is remarked by all his 
historians, as the strongest proof of the strict discipline he 
had introduced. 

The number of persons slain on this occasion has been 
differently estimated, and from the nature of the scene, it 
could not be correctly ascertained. An author*, who has 
been pften referred to, conjectures that about a hundred and 
twenty thousand perished ; while another European writer y 
nearly doubles this amount. But a respectable Indian his- 
torian* reduces the number to eight thousand: and there 
is reason to conclude that his statement is nearest the truth. 
Two nobles, who were supposed to have caused the riot, 
fled, with conscious guilt, to a small fortress near Delhi. 
They were pursued, taken, and put to death, with those 
who were deemed their accomplices, amounting to about 
four hundred persons. 

A very few days after these events, a marriage was cele- 
brated between the second son of Nadir .and a princess of 
the imperial house of Timoor ; and the festivities that at- 
tended the nuptials gave a colouring of joy to scenes which 
abounded with misery : but the majority of the inhabitants 
of Delhi appear to have been of a light and dissolute cha- 


■ Fraser's History of N&dir Shah, p. 184. 

* Fraser's History of N&dir Shah, p. 185. , 

1 Otther. 

* Scott’s Translation of the History of the Deckan, vol. ii. p. 207* 
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racter. We* 1 are, indeed, told by an Indian author* that 
numbers regretted the departure of the Persians. But the 
drolls and players of the capital began, immediately after, to 
amuse their countrymen with a ludicrous representation of 
their own disgrace ; and the fierce looks and savage pride of 
their conquerors, which had so lately been their dread, be- 
came in these imitations one of their chief sources of enters 
tainment. 

N&dir remained at Delhi fifty-eight days. Before he 
quitted it, he had a long and secret conference with Maho- 
med Shah, in which it is supposed he gave him such counsel 
as he deemed best for preserving that power to which he was 
restored. To all the nobles of the court he spoke publicly, 
and warned them to maintain their allegiance to their em- 
peror, as they valued his favour, or dreaded his resentment. 
To those who were absent he wrote in similar terms i he 
informed them, that he was so united in friendship with Ma- 
homed Shah, that they might be esteemed to have one soul 
in two bodies ; and, after desiring them to walk in the path 
of duty to the house of Timoor, he concluded these circular 
letters in the following words : May God forbid ! but if 
accounts of your rebelling against your emperor should reach 
our ears, we will blot you out of the book of creation.” 

The conqueror had behaved with considerable moderation 
and kindness towards the chief omrahs of the court of Delhi; 
but he must have despised their luxurious effeminacy* We 
learn his sentiments from a remarkable anecdote. When 
speaking one day to Kummer-addeen, who was then vizier, 
he asked how many ladies he had b ? u Eight hundred and 
fifty,” was the reply. — “ Let a hundred and fifty of our fe- 
male captives,” said N&dir, “ be sent to the vizier, who will 

a Scott’s Translation of the History of the Deckan, vol. ii. p. 214. 

b A chief of the tribe of Affsh&r informed me, that his father (who was 
one of N&dir’s generals) used often to praise bis great continence, saying, he 
never had more than two wives with him when in the field, and was dis- 
pleased with any leader who had more than one* 
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then be entitled to the high military rank of a Mim-b&ahee, 
cr * commander of a thousand C . ,M 

The march of Nadir from India was literally encumbered 
with spoil. The amount of the plunder he carried from that 
country has been estimated variously. The highest calcti* 
lotion makes it upwards of seventy millions sterling; the 
lowest is considerably more than thirty. A great part was 
in precious stones, of which he was immoderately food* 
When on his inarch from India, he was informed that so* 
vcrml of the most valuable crown jewels had been secreted 
by some of his followers. He made this a pretext for search* 
jag the baggage of every man in his army, and appro- 
priating all the jewels that were found. The soldiers mur- 
mured 4 , but submitted ; and their not resisting is an ex- 
traordinary proof of the subordination he had established. 
He was, however, in general kind and liberal to his troops : 
he had given to each man a gratuity of three months' pay at 
the Call at Candahar 9 ; he gave them as much more after the 
victory of Kama! ; and they received a still greater bounty 
before be inarched from Delhi. 

The troops of Nadir, we are told, suffered much in their 
return from the intense heat. Their passage over the rivers 
of the Punjaub and the Indus was delayed by accidents to 
tha temporary bridges which he had constructed, and in ooa 
instance by the threatened attack of the mountaineers of 
Cabool, whose forbearance the proud conqueror did not dis- 
dain to purchase r ; and when we consider the nature of the 
country he had to pass through, his immense train of bag* 


• MwMS. 

4 Haawey, who record* tbs particular* of this oecnrrence, says. Nuns of the 
midion ware to ranfni. that they threw their jewels into the Indue, on the 
Mi at which they were encamped, rather than deliver them to the oSom 
tfpeetd to eaarrh. HaWWit, toI. li. p. 9M. 

1 have heard aunty Ptpiaa no b l eme n, when epeaklnjr on this vubjert, refer 
the mfen at N4dir more to policy than avarice. He feared, they eUrmed, 
h» mddiaee weed be epoiled by wealth. 

• Memo MaUet e History. bu WUtiaa Jonm't Works, voL r. 

1 Manway, rat U. p. Ml 

Dt 
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gage, and the danger that might have arisen from the slight- 
est confusion, we cannot blame the prudence with which he 
acted. 

The greatest expectation was excited in Persia at the. 
prospect of their victorious monarch's return. The Persians; 
had already felt the benefit of his triumphs. He had com- 
manded that all taxes should be remitted for three years; 
and they began to anticipate scenes of unheard-of joy and 
abundance. The most exaggerated reports were circulated 
of the vast riches which their sovereign and his soldiers had 
acquired; and all conceived that N&dir was disposed to 
enjoy himself, from the number of artificers and musicians 
whom he brought from India. Curiosity too was eager 
to behold the train of elephants which attended his march. 
That noble animal had become a stranger to the plains of 
Persia ; and the natives of that country were only familiar 
with its shape, from seeing its figure in the sculptures of 
ancient times. Sanguine minds were led, by a natural asso- 
ciation, to believe that their present ruler was the destined 
restorer of their country to its former glory ; and the con- 
queror was hailed, at his return, as a hero, whose fame had 
eclipsed that of a Sapor, or a Noosheerwan. 

The soldiers, we are informed, after the expedition to 
India, were anxious for repose; but N&dir knew too well 
the consequences of this indulgence to permit them to enjoy 
it. After he passed the Indus, he had led them through the 
deserts of Scind to attack a feudatory chief, who had esta- 
blished himself in the government of that province *. This 

t I find the following account of this transaction in a Memoir, transmitted 
by Mr. N. H. Smith, late envoy from the supreme government of India to 
the ruler of Scind. 

44 In the reign of Mahomed Shah, when the alarm excited by the threat- 
ened invasion of India by Nadir Shah had become general, Meer Noor Ma- 
homed Ubassee Caloree, whose hereditary possessions consisted of the pro- 
vince of Sewee, also called Seree, and other districts, and who not only exer- 
cised the functions of executive power in those provinces, but possessed a 
spiritual authority over several military chiefs, who considered themselves 
bound to pay him obedience on the ground of the sanctity of his family, 
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prince had courted N&dir Shah when he first threatened the 
invasion of India, deeming such a measure favorable to his 
views of independence ; but when his possessions were made 
over to Persia, he changed his policy ; and, lodging all his 
treasure and property in the fortress of Amerkote h , made a 
feeble attempt at opposition ; but his capital was taken and 
plundered, and he was compelled to surrender himself to the 
conqueror; who, however, satisfied with his submission, and 
the possession of his wealth, restored him to his government, 
on his agreeing henceforward to hold it as a tributary to the 
crown of Persia. 

(£fter this expedition, Nddir marched to Herat 1 , where 
he made a proud display of his jewels and spoils ; among 
which, the most remarkable was the celebrated throne of the 
Emperor of Delhi k , made in the shape of a peacock, and 
ornamented with precious stones of every description. This 

availed himself of the apprehensions of Sadiq Ulee Khan, the Soobadar of 
Scind, on the part of Mahomed Shah, respecting the attempts of N&dir Shah 
to persuade that officer, in the 1150th year of the Hijrah, to transfer the 
government of Scind to him for the sum of three lacks of rupees, part of 
which sum has remained unpaid to the present day. Nadir Shah, having 
in the year 1152 of the Hijrah defeated the Caloree army, compelled the 
chiefs of the family to take refuge in Amerkote, a fort situated in the desert. 
An arrangement, however, was ultimately made, by which the Calorees were 
permitted by the conqueror to retain the government of Scind, on condition 
of paying a yearly tribute to the sovereigns of Persia ; and this appears to 
have been regularly paid by the first of these princes. After the death of 
Meer Noor Mahomed Caloree, which took place in the year 1185 of the 
Hijrah, eight princes of the Caloree family, in regular succession, reigned in 
Scind, until the year 1197 of the Hijrah, when Meer Futteh Ulee Tal- 
pooree effected the expulsion of Ubdool Nubee, the last of the Caloree princes, 
and established the present dynasty of that country.’* — Mr. Smith’s MS. 

* This town, which is in the province of Scind, is situated in 28° 23' north 
latitude, and in 116° 25' eqst longitude. It at present acknowledges the 
authority of the Hindu Rajah of Joudpore. This city derives its fame from 
being the birth-place of Ackbar. His father, Hoomdyoon, when he fled 
from India, first took refuge with the Rajah of Amerkote ; and his cele- 
brated son was bom there in the year 1541. 

1 He entered that city on the 26th of May, 1740. 

k We are told, that Nddir was so fond of this throne, that he had an 
exact duplicate of it made of other jewels. 
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gorgeous exhibition took place on the 4th of June ; and on 
that day, and several others, the court, array, and populace, 
were amused with pageants, shows, and entertainments of 
every kind: but N&dir, though satisfied that this public 
triumph was calculated to raise his fame with his subjects, 
and to gratify the vanity of his soldiers, appears always to 
have dreaded inaction. He moved his army from Herat ; 
and after meeting his son, Rizfi Kooli, and bestowing va- 
luable presents on him and on the other princes of his 
family, he moved towards Bulkh, where he had ordered 
preparations to be made for crossing the Oxus, to punish 
the sovereign of Bokhara, who, unmindful of his alliance, 
had taken advantage of N&dir's absence in India to make 
inroads into Khorassan. 

The motives which induced Nadir to proceed on this ex- 
pedition were soon apparent. He had no desire to extend 
his empire in a direction where he knew it could not be 
maintained ; but he wished to avenge on the inhabitants of 
this part of Tartary the calamities which they were in the 
annual habit of inflicting on the frontier provinces of Persia. 
Abool Fyze Khan, the ruler of the Oosbegs at this period, 
boasted a lineal descent from Chenghiz : but he inherited 
not the spirit of his great ancestor. He was terrified into 
submission at the approach of Nadir, and sent his vizier to 
deprecate his wrath. The minister was well received ; but 
told, that his master must surrender immediately, if he de- 
sired to save himself from destruction, and his country from 
ruin 1 . During these negotiations, the Persian army ad- 
vanced, by rapid marches, to Bokhara m ; and on the 23d 
of August, five days after they had crossed the Oxus, en- 
camped within twelve miles of that capital, where this short 
expedition was brought to a close by the personal submis- 
sion of Abool Fyze Khan : attended by all his court, he 


1 Meerza Mehdee’s History. 8ir William Jones’s Works, rol. r. p. 328. 
■ m This «ty is not more than fifty miles from the Oxus t but N&dir had 
crossed above the place where it approaches nearest to Bokhara. 
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pro ce eded to the tents of N&dir Shah, and kid his crown and 
other ensigns of royalty at the feet of the conqueror, who 
assigned to him an honorable place in the assembly ; and 
a few days afterwards restored him to his throne, on condi- 
tion that the Oxus should remain, as in former periods, the 
boundary of the two empires. This treaty was cemented 
by an alliance b etween the daughter of the ruler of Bok- 
hara and the nephew of his conqueror; and, after its 
conclusion, a great number of Tartars, with the concurrence 
of their own monarch, were enrolled in the Persian army, 
whose commander probably esteemed the sendees of these 
hardy wa r riors as of more consequence to the peace of his 
own dominions, and to the fulfilment of his ftiture views of 
ambition, than all the wealth he had brought from India. 

The arms of Nidir were next directed against the king- 
dom of IQiaurixm l situated to the westward of Bokhara, 
and stretching along both banks of the Oxus, to the shores 
of the Caspian. Tbe prince of this country (whose name 
was Ilburz) neither merited nor received such humane 
treatment as A bool Fyze Khan. He had committed fre- 
quent depredations on the Persian territories; and, con- 
ceiving that the strength of his fortresses would secure him, 
be raolved on resistance. The King of Bokhara had sent 
a mission advising him to submit : he not only treated this 
friendly counsel with disdain, but in violation of laws which 
the moat savage nations respect, slew those by whom it was 
conveyed. This conduct greatly irritated Nadir, who, after 
hr had defeated his army and made him prisooer, doomed 
him, and twenty of his chief officers, to death". The pos. 
weioni of Ilburz were bestowed on Taher Khan, a cousin 
of the sovereign of Bokhara, and consequently a direct 
descendant of the celebrated Chenghit 

When tbe winter of this year was far advanced, Nfidir 

• Mom MoUao's Hloiory. Sir WHka Jmm'$ Wo Hu, rol. v. p. SSS. 

• Mm— MoMoo, in his History of N44r, colls this cfclof Tthor Khsa 
K—Ai Qofhrti.— 8ir William Joxzt't ffV**, rot r. p. 336. 
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marched to Kelat p , to which place he continued from his 
earliest years to be much attached. He had directed that its 
fortifications should be improved ; that a palace should be 
built; and that aqueducts should be constructed to improve 
the fertility of its fields. He had also ordered, that all his 
treasures should be carried thither : and a peaceful retire* 
ment to this cherished spot, after the toils and dangers of war 
were at an end, was the most innocent of those dreams which 
amused the fancy of this most indefatigable conqueror. 

After a short residence at KelAt, Nadir proceeded to 
Meshed , which he had made the capital of his empire; 
and, during three months that he remained there, his time 
was passed in constant festivities. Five q monarchs had 
been subdued in five years. The empire of Persia had not 
only been rescued from a foreign yoke, but its limits had 
been extended as far as the Oxus to the north, and the 
Indus to the east ; and the hero, by whom all this had been 
accomplished, promised his exulting subjects that the Turks 
should soon be driven from the banks of the Tigris and Eu- 

p “ KelAt is about a degree north of Meshed, on the road to Merv-i-Shah 
Jehan, and is situated in a very mountainous country, named Ashdar 
Koh, or ‘ the Mountains of the Dragon.* It is a very high hill, accessible 
only by two narrow paths. After an ascent of about seven miles, you reach 
a fine plain, nearly twelve miles in circuit, watered by a multitude of little 
streams, and producing corn and rice in the greatest abundance. The in- 
habitants of the mountains live in tents ; and the only buildings in this de- 
lightful valley are two towers, and a small marble edifice erected by Nadir. 
The towers were intended for the defence of the paths, and the house for 
the use of his majesty. On quitting the valley, you continue to ascend ; 
and, after travelling about fifteen miles, gain the summit of the mountain, 
on which is another plain, not so large, but equal in fertility to the former. 
Here are also two small towers, which command the approaches, and are the 
only fortifications on the Castle of KelAt ; the strength of which, like the 
Kela Sufeed, consists in the steepness of the rock, and in the difficulty of 
access to it. A single stone, hurled from the top, is sufficient to stop the 
advance, if not to effect the destruction, of an enemy.”— Kinniee’s Jl/e- 
moir of Persia , p. 176. 

* The two Affghan princes, AshrAff and Hoossein; Mahomed Shah, 
Emperor of India ; A bool Fyze, King of Bokhanth ; and Ilburz, ruler of 
Khaurizm. 
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phrmtea: but honour required that, before any other expe- 
dition vaa undertaken, Nadir should revenge the blood of 
his brother, I brahim Khan r , who had been slain in an attack 
of the Lesghecs. 

When the army was on its march to Daghestan, an event 
occurred which cast a dark cloud over all the fair prospects 
then dawning upon Persia, and exhibited, in the strongest 
view, the miserable condition of those empires whose fate 
hangs upon the disposition and talents of a despotic sove- 
reign. An advanced corps, chiefly composed of Affghans, 
by their extraordinary valour had gained great advantages 
over the Lesghecs; and N&dir was hastening by way of 
Maaenderan to their support, when, on his march through 
one of the forests in that country, a ball from an assassin, 
who had coocealed himself behind a tree, wounded him in the 
hand, and killed his horse. The prince, Riza Kooli, who 
was near him, galloped towards the spot from which the 
shot had been fired ; but neither his efforts, nor those of 
the guards that aided him, could seize the fugitive, who, fa- 
vored by the thickness of the wood, effected his escape. He 
was afterwards taken ; and the historian* of Nadir asserts, 
that he was employed by the chief 1 of a barbarous tribe, 
who cherished a secret resentment against the conqueror. 

This accident, though it made an indelible impression on 
the mind of Niidir, did not prevent his proceeding to attack 
the Lesghecs : but he never engaged in an enterprise of 
more^hazard. These mountaineers defended themselves 
with desperate bravery : and the rugged nature of the coun- 
try of Highest an , which they inhabit, made it almost im- 
possible to suGdue them. The bravest troops in the Persian 


• Ibrahim Khan m is iclirf and brer* man. Ha enjoyed the full con. 
Hi n» ef kk brother j and hit tana, after hi* death, went considered aa 
fnam of the mp4 re. 

• Narm X e h d e e. 

• Masres Hchder, the historian of Nidir, •tat**, that the name of this 
| rww t« Aj(* Merrsa, the ton of DeJarur, the chief of the tribe of Ta imni. 
The aMMea i name vaa Neek-koddum, who, he amert*, conJssMd his 
m— , and ilindiin only lost hit eyea. 
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army were worn out with the fatigue of this harassing war : 
and the preparations which the Russians began to make at 
Astracan, though dictated by the fear that Nftdir meant to 
invade their country after subduing the Lesghees u , gave 
the latter every encouragement to persevere in their resist- 
ance; and the Persian monarch was compelled to retire 
with very partial success, and very great loss. 

Kitdir, from the very day on which his life was attempted, 
had entertained suspicions of his eldest son, Riefi KoOli. 

■ We meet with the following observations of H&nway on this subject s — ■ 

44 The Leagheee had intimated their desire of putting themselves under 
the protection of Russia, from the time of Nadir's first invading their coun- 
try : and it certainly was the interest of that empire to support the inde- 
pendency of those brave mountaineers, who form so safe a barrier against 
the Persians. The arrival of the Russian troops, indeed, eontributed to 
defeat NAdir’s designs ; and he found himself obliged to abandon an enter- 
prise to which his shill and fortune were not equal. 

44 As soon as the Russian general arrived in the neighbourhood of Da- 
ghestan, the Lesghees made application to him ; and from an appre- 
hension of the danger they might be exposed to, in case NAdir was 
determined to prosecute his design of reducing them, they wrote to this 
commander as follows : — 

’ 44 Most honored and most accomplished general and commander in chief. 
. 44 Our most humble petition consists in this : all the inhabitants of 
Daghestan having been informed that you are arrived near the frontiers of 
Kislar with an imperial army, and that your intention is to defend and pro- 
tect the subjects of her imperial majesty in Andrewska, Koslkoff, and Baxan, 
as also all the chiefs and rulers of the states bordering on the dominions 
of her imperial majesty, after longing expectations of your arrival, we have 
sent our deputies in the name of the whole nation to desire your interces- 
sion, that her imperial majesty may receive us under her puissant protection, 
and permit us to be her slaves. We are determined to hold the golden 
border of her imperial rol>68, and, in spite of all the evils that may threaten 
us, wa will not be dragged from them, nor seek any other protection, nor 
acknowledge any other sovereign than God and her imperial majesty. 

44 We hereby take a solemn oath of allegiance to her imperial majesty, 
whom we most humbly implore to protect us against our enemies, and in 
her exalted clemency to give a favorable answer to our petition. And that 
her puissant majesty may know in what numbers our troops consist, we send 
you a list as follows." — Han way, voh ii. p. 401. 

They transmitted, with this letter, a summary of the forces that the dif- 
ferent chiefs could raise, which amounted to sixty-six thousand : but this 
account of their strength must have been exaggerated. 
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He summoned him to his presence. The prince obeyed : 
on his arrival he was made prisoner, and deprived of sight 
A respectable European writer*, who went to Persia two 
y e ars after this event, appears satisfied that the assassin who 
Heed at Nadir in the woods of Mazenderan was employed 
by Hist Kooli ; who, he informs us, though brave and 
able, was violent and oppressive. According to this author, 
on hearing that Nftdir was dead, during his expedition to 
India, his son declared himself king ; and at the same time, 
pot to death the unfortunate Shah T Am Asp T , who was con- 
fined at SubsAwar, in Khorassan. The same writer assures 
us, that Nidir, though convinced of his son’s guilt, addressed 
him in the mildest and most humane terms, and offered him 
complete pardon if he would only confess his crime and 
promise repentance ; but that the fierce youth rejected this 
offer, said he gloried in the attempt he had made to rid the 
world of a tyrant, and provoked his fate by the coarsest 
abuse of his father and sovereign. It is probable that this 
author received the account he has given of this transaction 
from some person desirous of palliating the guilt of a reign- 
ing tyrant : we are compelled to disbelieve it. The flat- 
tering historian of Nadir expressly informs us, that he was 
deluded by the gross misrepresentations of infamous men 
into the commission of this great crime *. The European 
physician \ who attended him during the latter years oif his 
fife, asserts the innocence of RizA Kooli. He adds, that 
Nidir was so penetrated with remorse the moment after the 
deed of horror was done, that he vented his fury on all 
around him : fifty nobletnen, who had witnessed the dread- 
ful act, were put to death, on the pretext that they should 
have offered their lives as sacrifices, to save the eyes of a 


* Hasvty, roL ii. p. 339. 

» Shah Tfcmitfp w , m pat to 6m th by Rid Kooli, as Han way mentions ; 
fast h has hast) conjectured that it vac by the command of Nidir. 

* llama Msbdm's History. Sir William Jooa'i Works, ml. r. p. 39ft. 

* Tbs monk Barfn joined NAdir Shah at Drrband, ht 1741, and rr- 
mdasd vuh him as phriibaa till 1747, the ytar in vhfch ht was mortared. 
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prince who was the glory of his country b . It is also to be 
remarked, that the traditional impressions about a fact com- 
paratively recent, are all against Nadir, who is believed to 
have had no evidence of his son's guilt but his own suspi- 
cions. From the day when his life had been attempted in 
Mazenderan, he had become gloomy and irritable. His 
bad success against the Lesghees had increased the natural 
violence of his temper, and, listening Ip the enemies of Riza 
Kooli c , in a moment of rage he ordered him to be blinded. 

4 4 Your crimes have forced me to this dreadful measure ,’ 99 * 
was, we are told, the speech that Nadir made to his son. 
44 It is not my eyes that you have put out," replied Rizfi, 
Kooli, 44 but those of Persia d .” The prophetic truth of 
this answer sunk deep into his father's soul, and we may 
believe his historian, who affirms, that he never afterwards 
knew happiness, nor desired that others should enjoy it. 
All his future actions were deeds of horror, except the con- 
test which he carried on against the Turks for three years ; 
and even in that he displayed none of the energy and 
heroic spirit which marked his former wars. 

The Persian army had made unsuccessful efforts to re- 
duce the cities of Bussorah, of Bagdad, and of Moossul. 
Nadir marched, early in the succeeding year, to meet a large 
Turkish force which had advanced near Erivan: and we 
are told, that he desired to encounter his enemies in battle 
on the same plain where, ten years before, he had acquired 
such renown: but their general, subdued by his own fears, 
fled, and was massacred by his soldiers ; who, thrown into 
confusion by this event, were easily routed by the Persians. 
This was the last victory of Nadir % and it was gained 
merely by the terror of his name. Sensible of his own con- 

k Lettres Edifiantes, voL iv. p. 294. 

c I have convened with the descendant* of several of NAdir’s chief 
who all concurred in the truth of Meerza Mehdee's statement. 

4 Persian MSS. 

* HU son, Naser-ollA, defeated, about the same period, an army of 
Turks near Diarbekir. 
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dition, he hastened to make peace. His claim to the esta- 
blishment of a fifth sect among orthodox Mahomedans, and 
the erection of a fifth pillar in the mosque at Mecca, were 
abandoned. It was agreed, that prisoners on both sides 
should be released ; that Persian pilgrims going to the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina should be protected ; and that 
the whole provinces of Irak and Aderbejan should remain 
with Persia, except an inconsiderable territory, which had 
belonged to the Turkish government in the time of Shah 
Ismael, the first Seffavean king. 

The conduct of Nfidir to his own subjects during the last 
five years of his reign has been described (even by a partial 
historian) as exceeding in barbarity all that has been re- 
corded of the most bloody tyrants f . The acquisition of 
the wealth of India had at first filled his mind with generous 
and patriotic feelings. He had proclaimed that no taxes 
should be collected for three years. But the possession of 
riches had soon its usual effect of creating a desire for more: 
and while his vast treasures were hoarded in the fort of 
Kelat, which, with all the fears of a despot, he continually 
laboured to render inaccessible, he not only paid his armies, 
but added to his golden heaps from the arrears of remitted 
revenue, extorted with inflexible rigour. 

N&dir knew that his attack on the religion of his country 
had made him unpopular, and that the priests, whom he 
peculiarly oppressed, endeavoured to spread disaffection. 
This led him to suspect those who still adhered to the tenets 
of the Sheahs; in other words, almost all the natives of 
Persia. The troops on whom he placed most reliance, were 
the Aflghans and Tartars, who were of the Soonee per- 
suasion. Their leaders were his principal favorites; and 
every pretext was taken to put to death such Persian chiefs 
as possessed either influence or power. These proceedings 
had the natural effect of producing rebellion in every 
quarter*; and the spirit of insurrection which now displayed 

9 Meenu Mehdee’s History. Sir William Jones's Works, vol. t. p. 399 

* Far*, Shir wan, and Mazenderan, were all, at one period, in rebellion. 
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itself among his subjects, changed the violence of Nftdir into 
outrageous fury. His murders were no longer confined to 
individuals: the inhabitants of whole cities were massacred; 
and men, to use the words of his historian h , left their 
abodes* and took up their habitations in caverns and deserts* • 
in the hope of escaping from his savage ferocity. We are | 
told l , and the events which preceded render the tale not \ 
improbable, that, when on his march to subdue one of bis | 
nephews k who had rebelled in Seestan, he proposed to put ' 
to death every Persian in his army. There can be little 
doubt that his mind was at this time in a state of phrensy 
which amounted to insanity. Some of the principal officers 
of his court, who learnt that their names were in the list of 
proscribed victims 1 , resolved to save themselves by the 
assassination of N&dir. The execution of the plot was 
committed to four persons, among whom was Mahomed 
Kooli Khanka chief of his own tribe of AfFsh&r, and S*)U&h 
Beg, the captain of his guards. These chiefs took aavan- 
tage of their stations, and, under the pretext of urgent 
business, rushed past the guards into the inner tent, where 
the tyrant was asleep. The noise awoke him ; and he had 
slain two of the meaner assassins, when a blow from S&l&h 
Beg deprived him of life) 

The character of this extraordinary man will be best un- 
derstood from a short review of his principal actions. Bom 
in a low rank, he appears to have owed the distinction which 
he early obtained among his rude associates, to his uncommon 
bodily strength, his determined courage, and a strong natural 
sense, which, though afterwards improved by experience, 
was never cultivated by educations The wretched condi- 
tion of his native country was calculated to excite in his 

h Meerza Mehdee. 

1 Han way, rol. ii. p. 433. 

* AU Kooli Khan. 

1 The physician Bazin states, that NAdir had informed the chief of the 
Affghana that he entirely reposed on the fidelity of his corps, and that he 
meant they should next day seize and imprison all the officers of his guards. 
_ Edifiartfe #, voL iv. p» 313. 
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«rdcot mind the noblest ambition : and when we reflect on 
the success which attended his first efforts against the Af- 
ghans, we are almost reconciled to his usurping the name 
of that sovereignty, the substance of which he had long 
anjoyed, and which he could not have resigned without 
extreme danger, both to himself and to a nation that had 
tma saved by his valour and his genius. 

After expelling the barbarous invaders from the central 
provinces of Persia, and after obtaining the moat signal vie. 
lories over the Turks, bis next labour was to restore the 
throoe to its former glory : and when be had conquered 
Candahar and Cabool, he sought (and with success) to add 
to the strength of his empire, by converting the most dan- 
gerous of her enemies into the bravest of her defenders. 
The causes of bis expedition to India have been explained; 
and, though it brought misery to thousands, perhaps there 
never was a conquest of such magnitude made by an Asiatic 
prince, with less crime in the conqueror. The riches and 
mown which he obtained by this enterprise, gave him 
great means of restoring Persia to her ancient splendour ; 
and his invasion of Bokhara, while it was the best, and 
indeed the only way to secure the continued tranquillity of 
his own posse wionr, added, perhaps, still more to his fame 
and power. His generous treatment of the humbled mo* 
narch of that country, and his conduct to the Emperor at 
India, thawed that N&dir desired to trust more to the im* 
pnrswon of his arms, than to the extent of his dominions, 
toe the future security of his power. 

Hitherto this monarch, whether we consider the noble 
and patriotic object which first stimulated his ambition, the 
valour and ability he displayed, the comparative moderation 
with which he used success, or the glorious deeds he per. 
formed, is entitled to great, if not unqualified, admira- 
tion. The dreadful change which took place in his dispo- 
rition and character has I wen narrated. From the time 
when his mind was subdued by avarice and suspicion, he 
became one of the most cruel of tyrants : and Persia, by a 
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strange destiny, seemed doomed to receive her death from 
that hand, to which, a few years before, she had owed her 
existence.'' 

When the mind of Nfidir was in its most disturbed and 
phrensied state, he continued to brood over those plans 
which he had cherished in his happier days. He anxiously 
desired to encourage trade ; and thought that his country 
would not only become wealthier, but more powerful, if he 
could form a navy. The aid of an enterprising, but indis- 
creet Englishman™, enabled him to commence the execution 
of this project on the Caspian ; but the effort produced no 
benefit to Persia; and, by exciting the jealousy of Russia, 
proved destructive to an infant commerce, which British 
merchants had established in that quarter. Nadir had also 
ordered ships to be built on the shores of the Persian Gulf; 
and, with the true spirit of an unreflecting despot, com- 
manded that timber for that purpose should be conveyed 
from the forests of Mazenderan, a distance of more than 
six hundred miles, and through a country which had neither 
canals, roads, nor wheel carriages. The inhabitants of the 
intervening provinces were compelled to contribute their 
labour to this object, which was never accomplished. The 
rude ribs of an ill-constructed vessel were to be seen some 
years ago on the beach at Abusheher, and seemed spared to 
be the memorial of the folly of this attempt ", 

We have a remarkable instance of the anxiety with which 
N&dir desired to encourage commerce, in his conduct to- 
wards our countryman, Han way, who visited his camp three 
years before his death, at a time when Persia was devas- 


m The name of this person was Elton : for an account of his proceedings 
and their consequences, see the Works of Jonas Hanway. 

n He also directed an immense quantity of marble to be carried from 
Aderbejan, to ornament his palaces at Kel&t and Meshed, the transport of 
which caused almost as much misery as conveying the timber. In 1810 I 
visited the quarry where this marble was found, and saw a great number of 
half>finished blocks, which had lain untouched since his death. This quarry 
is on the banks of the Lake of Oorme&h, and about eighteen miles from the 
town of Maragi. 
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tated by his oppression and cruelty. The monarch com- 
manded that all the losses which this eminent merchant had 
sustained by the rebellion at Asterabad, should be made 
good, either by the restoration of his merchandise 0 , or from 
the sale of the property of his plunderers. 

It has been already stated, that N&dir desired to change 
the religion of his country. His first idea, probably, was to 
destroy, with the tenets of the Sheah sect, the veneration 
and attachment of those who held them for the Seffavean 
dynasty, by whom this faith had first been established as 
the national religion. He also desired, as has been noticed, 
to do away religious distinctions, which seemed likely to 
interfere with his schemes of ambition. We have the 
strongest evidence to conclude, that his conduct on this 
point was wholly uninfluenced by other motives than those 
of policy. He appears, indeed, to have had no fixed reli- 
gious sentiments. 

Soon after his return from India, he directed that the 
four Evangelists should be translated into Persian ; and 
when this work was finished in a very incorrect manner by 
some Romish and Armenian priests, who wrote under the 


9 A Persian MS. in my possession relates an anecdote of Nidir at this 
period, which shows how he understood the feelings of the most ignorant 
and the wickedest of his subjects. A native merchant, travelling from 
Cabool, had been robbed in a plain near Nishapore, and carried his complaint 
to the sovereign. “ Was there no one near but the robbers ?” said N&dir. 
44 None,” was the reply. 44 Were there no trees, or stones, or bushes ?” 
44 Yes,” said the man, 44 there was one large solitary tree, under whose 
shade I was reposing when I was attacked.” Nadir, on hearing this, 
affected great fury, and ordered two executioners to proceed, and flog the 
tree every morning, till it either restored the lost property or revealed the 
names of the thieves. The mandate of a king of Persia is always law ; that 
of Nidir was as irrevocable as fate. The executioners went ; and the tree 
had not suffered flagellation above a week, when all the stolen goods were 
found one morning at its root. The alarmed robbers, who soon heard of 
the extravagant severity which inflicted such blows on an inanimate sub- 
stance, trembled at the thought of the horrible punishment that awaited 
them, if they were ever discovered. When the result was reported to 
Nadir, he smiled,. and said, 44 I knew what flogging that tree would 
produce.” 

Vol. II. E 
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superintendence of his secretary p , he summoned some 
Christian priests, Jewish rabbies, and Mahomedan mool- 
lahs, to his presence <*. Extracts from the imperfect trans- 
lation of the New Testament were read to him, and he 
amused himself, and some of his hearers, with ludicrous 
remarks on the mysterious parts of the Christian faith. 
The tenets of the Jews, and the traditions of the Mahome* 
dans, were treated with the same freedom ; and the tyrant 
broke up the assembly with a declaration, that, if Grod 
spared him, he would make a religion much better than any 
which mankind yet possessed. 

The Seffavean kings had established a powerful hierarchy 
in their dominions, at the head of which was a Sudderrool- 
Suddoor, or chief pontiff. This body, who always possessed 
much wealth, had enjoyed not only a great share in the go- 
vernment, but of the revenues, under the weak and bigoted 
Shah Sultan Hoossein. The fate of that prince had brought 
popular indignation on every measure with which his me- 
mory was associated ; and N&dir, therefore, proceeded, with- 
out alarm, to plunder the ecclesiastics. Immediately after 
he was crowned, he assembled a number of the principal 
priests, and demanded of them in what manner the immense 
revenues' were appropriated. They replied, M in support- 
ing priests, colleges, and mosques. In the latter, we con- 
tinually offer up prayers to God for the success of our sove- 
reigns.” — Your prayers,” said NAdir, u are evidently not 
acceptable to the Almighty, for the empire suffered its great- 
est decline when your order was most encouraged. It has 
been rescued from destruction by my brave soldiers, who are, 1 
therefore, to be deemed God’s chosen instruments, and your 
wealth must henceforward be applied to their support” 

p Meerza Mehdee, who was also the author of his history. Han way tells 
pa, that this translation, which was completed in six months, was dressed 
np with glosses and fables to make it agree with the koran. 

q May 1741. Hanway, vol. ii. p. 404. 

T Hanway, vol. ii. p. 343. Hanway calculates this amount at nearly one 
fifth of the revenue of the country, or about a million sterling. 
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At the tune tfane that NAdir seized almost the whole of 
the church revenue, he abolished the duties of the chief pon- 
tiff, but left the name, and gave the person who bore it a 
small pension. HU conduct to the priesthood, though it 
excited no commotion at the moment, was, perhaps, one of 
the most impolitic acts that he ever committed. This order 
became the active disseminators of sedition ; and, as the envy 
which their wealth had excited was soon changed into pity 
tor their (alien condition, their efforts were very successful. 
NAdir was well aware of their sentiments. On sending one 
of hi* nobles to take charge of a distant government, he con- 
cluded his instructions by saying, “ Remember you are not 
to communicate with the moollah ; but I know you will meet 
him at night, and talk of me. He will call me one of the 
greatest monarch* in the universe ; but will add, that I am 
a villain, and that I hare neither mercy nor justice in my 
composition • 

The contempt of NAdir for the arts by which the dervishes, 
and other religious mendicants, imposed on the credulity of 
his countrymen, was shown on every occasion. Many be- 
lieved that the holy Imim Rezi, who is interred at Meshed, 
continued to work miracles; and this belief gave rise to a 
number of impositions. Persons, pretending to be blind, went 
to his tomb ; and, after a long period of prayer, opened their 
eyes, and declared that their sight had been restored by the 
holy IraAm. One of these was seated at the gate of the sa- 
cred mausoleum when Nadir passed *. “ How long have you 
been blind ?" said the monarch. “ Two years," answered 
the man. 44 A proof," replied NAdir, 44 that you have no 
faith. If you had been a true believer you would have been 
cured long ago. Recollect, my friend, if I come back and 
Rad you as you now arc, I will strike your head off." When 
Nadir returned, the frightened fellow pretended to pray vio- 
lently, and all at once found his sight. “ A miracle! a 

• n*ov«jr, rol. u. p, 446. 

1 Pertun 

E3 
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miracle I 11 tlie populace exclaimed, and tore off his coat in 
small pieces, as relics. The monarch smiled, and observed, 

“ that faith was every thing.” 

N&dir, we are informed, was a predestinarian ; and the » 
Persians believe, that even in his phrensied moments, when , 
he was destroying his fellow-creatures, he thought himself ! 
an instrument of Heaven. As a proof, they relate the foi- | 
lowing occurrence u . An arrow w*as shot into his quarters . 
with a paper affixed to it, on which was written, “ If thou 
art a king, cherish and protect thy people ; if a prophet, 
show us the path of salvation; if a god, be merciful to thy 
creatures.” The tyrant, while he made every search for 
the author, commanded that copies should be distributed 
through the camp, with the following answer. “ I am nei- 
ther a king, to protect my subjects ; a prophet, to teach the 
way of salvation ; nor a god, to exercise the attribute of 
mercy ; but I am he, whom the Almighty has sent in his 
wrath, to chastise a world of sinners x .” 

The character of this wonderful man is, perhaps, exhi- 
bited in its truest colours in those impressiohs which the 
memory of his actions has left on the minds of his country- 
men. They speak of him as a deliverer and a destroyer ; 
but while they dwell with pride on his deeds of glory, they 
express more pity than horror for the cruel enormities which 
disgraced the latter years of his reign ; and neither his crimes, 
nor his attempt to abolish their religion, have subdued their 
gratitude and veneration for the hero, who revived in the 
breasts of his degraded countrymen a sense of their former 
fame, and who restored Persia to independence. 

The morning after the murder of Nadir presented a scene 
of the greatest confusion. Ahmed Khan 7 , a chief of the 
Abd&llee tribe of Affghans, supported by a corps of Oosbegs, 
made an attack on the Persian troops, but was repulsed. 


* Persian MSS. 

* Hanway also relates this occurrence. Vol. ii. p. 442. 

7 According to some authors, Ahmed Khan was attacked by the Persians. 
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1 He left the army; and proceeding by rapid marches to Can- 
dahar, not only obtained possession of that city, but took a 
large convoy of treasure coming from Cabool and Scind to 
the Persian camp. With these means he laid the foundation 
of a kingdom, which soon became formidable to surrounding 
nations* The chiefs who had murdered N hdir agreed to 
place his nephew Ali, then at the head of a force in Seestan, 
upon the vacant throne. This prince hastened to join them ; 
and was hailed as sovereign of Persia the moment he arrived. 
His first act was to circulate a proclamation % declaring, that 
those who had slain his uncle had acted by his order. This 
extraordinary document, which was meant to give security 
to the conspirators, deserves attention, as it shows what im- 
pressions had been made on all ranks by the horrid cruelties 
of N&dir. His favorite nephew, who owed every thing to 
his bounty, appeals to the Persians to support him on the 
throne, on the ground of his merit in having destroyed a 
despot ; who, to use the words of the proclamation, “ de- 
lighted in blood, and with unheard-of barbarity made pyra- 
mids of the heads of his own subjects.'” 44 We commanded,” 
this prince observes, 44 that Mahomed Kooli Khan should 
prevail on the Affsh&r guards to seize and remove the tyrant ; 
thus performing a service highly beneficial to the public 
welfare, and restoring rest and tranquillity to the nation 
The same proclamation informed his subjects that Ali 
had marched to Meshed, where he had listened to the una- 
nimous voice of the principal officers in the army, and of the 
inhabitants of the city, who entreated him to ascend the 
throne, 44 that he might relieve the miseries, and repair 
the desolations of his country.* He concluded by stating, 
that in consideration of the dreadful extortions and cruelties 
of his predecessor, and desiring to appease the wrath of 

* All Persians agree in their account of the causes which led to the death 
of Nidir ; and there is no doubt this declaration of Ali’s was only meant to 
screen the murderers from future imputation and danger. 

• Hanway, vol. ii. p. 451. 
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Heaven, he remitted the revenues of the current year, and 
all extraordinary taxes for the two following. 

/While Ali, who took the name of Adil Shah, or u the ■ 
just king, 4 ” was, by his professions, endeavouring to obtain 
popularity, his actions showed that he was at once weak and 
cruelJ A party of his troops had succeeded in taking by 
surprise the fortress of Kelat, which contained all the trea- 
sures of N&dir. The princes, Naser-oll&h, Imftm Kook', 
and Shah Rokh, were at Kelftt when the troops entered. 
They fled, but were pursued and taken. The two former 
were put to death, as were also the unfortunate Riza Kooli, 
and thirteen of Nddir’s sons and grandsons. The only de- 
scendant of the conqueror who was spared, was his grand- 
son, Shah Rokh, then fourteen years of age. We are 
informed, that the life of this lad was only meant to be 
preserved till Adil Shah was established in the power he 
had usurped. It is also asserted that the tyrant was with- 
held from destroying him by a fear that the people might 
demand as their ruler a prince of the blood of N&dir ; and 
in this extremity, he proposed elevating Shah Rokh to the 
throne, and continuing to rule Persia in his name. 

Adil Shah endeavoured to efface the impression made by 
his cruelty and his usurpation, by dispensing with a prodi- 
gal hand the vast wealth accumulated by his uncle : but 
even this attached none to his interests, and his reign was 
short and inglorious 1 *. He was defeated, taken, and de- 
prived of sight, by his brother, I brahim Khan, whom he 
had intrusted with the government of Irak. That chief did 
not at first declare his intention of mounting the throne. 
Aware that Shah Rokh was supported by several powerful 
nobles, he endeavoured to obtain possession of his person, 
and of the royal treasures before he disclosed his views. 
He failed, however, in this plan : and when he found he 

b Mahomed Kooli Khan, the chief actor in the conspiracy against Nadir, 
incurred the displeasure of Adil Shah. He was seized, and given up bound 
to N&dir’s ladies, who fell on him and cut him to pieces. 
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hid do rtaoturoe except a bold and open attempt, he pro- 
claimed himself king: but his reign was still shorter than 
that of his brother, whom he had dethroned 0 . He was 
■ad# prisoner by his own troops, and fell, unregretted, 
by the hand of the officer appointed to guard him to 
Meshed. Add Shah was also sent prisoner thither, and 
put to death. 

Shah Rokh was the son of Riz& Kooli, with whose mis- 
fortunes those of Persia were associated. His mother was 
the daughter of Shah Sultan Hoossein ; and he had, there- 
fore* every claim, from his descent, to the throne he now 
filled. He was also popular on account of his youth, his 
personal beauty, his amiable manners, and humane charac- 
ter. But all these fair hopes were blasted by the art and 
ambition of an enemy, who, encouraged by the confusion of 
the rimes, sought to obtain the crown by the destruction of 
the prince in whose favour all voices appeared united. The 
Dame of this person was Megrsa SynH Mahomrrl He had 
been employed in stations of some distinction under Ntkdir 
Shah, and boasted of being descended through a female 
branch from one of the SufFavean monarchal He com- 
menced hit machinations by circulating a report, that Shah 
Kokh inherited all the rancour of Nadir against the religion 
of his country : and he brought forward the kindness and 
generosity with which the young monarch had treated per- 
sons of other religions, particularly Christian merchants, as 
a proof of this charge. He was the son of a chief priest* of 
Meshed; and the high reputation of his father gave him 
so great an influence with the whole order, that they com- 
bined to favour his views. Encouraged by their support. 


* HU victory onr hit brother wet gained by the defection of Ali't army. 
He or— yiorrd Auer Aralan, however, an inUtiwa governor, who hod 
Mode hi rota If independent in Aderbejan. 

4 HU mother vu the daughter of Sulimin the Second, the father of >Kah 
bnlian II aom tin. 

* Hmrm Ddoad | a man of toch celebrated piety, that Shah Sultan Hoot, 
•cia had ao% dUdainod to giro him hit attar in marriage. 
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he collected a body of followers, and attacked Shah Rokh 
before he could assemble his troops. k The young prince 
was made prisoner, and deprived of sight ; while his cruel 1 
enemy was proclaimed King of Persia, under the name of 
Sulimftn : but his power was short, yusuph A li, the prin- 
cipal general of Shah Kokh’s army, liMteuedto avenge his 
monarch. Sulim&n was defeated, taken, and put to deaths— 
a just punishment for his barbarity. 

Y usuph Ali, after this victory, restored Shah Kokh to 
the throne, and assumed the name of regent. But these 
measures were opposed by two chiefs f , one the head of a 
Kurdish, the other of an Arabian tribe, by whose com- 
bined forces he was overcome and slain. Shah Kokh, who 
seemed born to be the sport of fortune, was again sent from 
his throne to a prison. His enemies, however, a few days 
after quarrelled with each other, marched out of separate 
gates of the city, and came to action. Meer Aulum, the 
Arab, triumphed, but only to fall in his turn before Ahmed 
Khan Abdallee. This leader has been already mentioned. 
Immediately after the death of Nadir he proclaimed himself 
King of the Affghans, and had just added to his other con- 
quests that of Herat. He now advanced against Meer 
Aulum, who was defeated and slain ; and Meshed, after 
some resistance, submitted to him. 

Ahmed Khan was now in a condition to attempt the re- 
ductionof^alrPersia : but the prospect was not inviting. 
Every province was exhausted. The Affghans were still 
deemed the original authors of the misery which the nation 
endured; and the unsuccessful attempt to alter their reli- 
gion had revived the hatred which the Persians entertained 
for that race as Soonees. In addition to these obstacles, 
the example of usurpation which Nadir Shah had given, 
had inspired every governor of a province and every chief 
of a tribe with the desire of rule, and Persia abounded with 

f One of these was Jaffier, who commanded a large body of K&rds $ and 
the other Meer Aulum, the chief of a tribe of Arabs ^-Persian MSS, 
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pretenders to regal power. Under such circumstances, we 
must admire that wisdom which led the AfTghan prince to 
withdraw from this scene of turbulence, that he might ex- 
clusively direct his future exertions to the nobler and more 
legitimate object of establishing a power in his native coun- 
try, which, while it gave a crown to his descendants, raised 
hie nation to a rank and consideration far beyond what they 
had ever enjoyed. 

Before Ahmed Khan left Khorassan, he assembled the 
principal chiefs, and proposed that the province which 
gave birth to Nadir should be separated from Persia, and 
converted into a principality for his unfortunate grandson *. 
They all agreed, and promised continued allegiance; ex- 
pecting, no doubt, that an arrangement which placed a blind 
and inefficient prince at their head, was the most favorable 
for tbeir views of aggrandisement. Ahmed became the gua- 
rantee of the independence of Khorassan, which he justly 
oood tided would hereafter form a strong barrier to guard his 
dominions from the ambition of whatever ruler might obtain 
the crown of Persia. 

Thef&Bnd Shah Rokh continued, as was designed, to 
enjoy the name of a prince ; and his petty court was sup- 
ported by the revenues of the city of Meshed^ and its 
immediate environs. He also received annual offerings from 
some chiefs, who acknowledged him as their nominal supe- 
rior. The few and unimportant events relating to this 
prince and his family will find their place in the history of 
those rulers who rose to power amid the violence and dis- 
traction in which the empire was involved immediately after 
the death of Nadir. 


• Persian MSS. 
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REIGN OF XERREEM KHAN, ZEND. 

The History of Persia, from the death of Nadir Shah till 
the elevation of Aga Mahomed Khan, the founder of the 
reigning family, though it occupies nearly half a century, 
presents no one striking feature, except the life of Kerreem 
Khan, Zend h . The happy reign of this excellent prince, 
as contrasted with those who preceded and followed him, 
affords to the historian of Persia that kind of mixed pleasure 
and repose, which a traveller enjoys, on arriving in a beau- 
tiful and fertile valley, during an arduous journey over 
barren and rugged wastes. It is pleasing to recount the 
actions of a chief, who, though bom in an inferior rank, 
obtained power without crime, and who exercised it with a 
moderation that, for the times in which he lived, was as 
singular as his humanity and justice. 

When Ahmed Khan was employed in settling the fate of 
Khorassan, Mahomed Hoossein Khan, chief of the tribe of 
Kajirs, (and grandfather to the present King of Persia,) 
established himself at Asterabad; a town on the eastern 
shores of the Caspian, which had long been the residence of 
his family ; and the whole of Mazenderan had submitted to 
his authority. His father 1 had been murdered by N&dir 
Shah; and the Kajirs cherished, in consequence, a blood 
feud against the descendants of that monarch. Ahmed 
Khan, fearing that the future enterprises of Mahomed 
Hoossein Khan might disturb his arrangements, sent a corps 
of Affghans to attack Mazenderan ; but they were repulsed 

b Zend was the name of his tribe, or clan. 

* Fatteh Ali Khan, whose death and its cause have been noticed in the 
Life of Nadir Shah. 
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with considerable loss: and the fame and strength of the 
chief of the Kajirs were greatly* increased by this victory. 

The province of Aderbejan was at this period under the 
rule of an Affghan leader k . Ghilan had declared itself 
independent under one of its own chiefs 1 : and Georgia, 
governed by a Christian prince of the name of Heraclius, 
who had learned the art of war under N&dir, had assumed 
an attitude which induced many to believe it would emanci- 
pate itself from the subjection in which it had been so long 
held by the Mahomedan princes of Asia. 

Such was the state of all the northern parts of the empire, 
when a chief of the tribe of Bukhtee&ree, Ali Murd&n 
Khan, took possession of Isfahan 01 , and determined to raise 
a pageant of the house of Soofee to the throne, in order that 
he might reconcile the inhabitants of that capital to his 
usurpation of regal power. Well satisfied that he could 
not effect this great object without aid, he invited several 
omrahs to join his standard ; the principal of whom was 
Kerreem Khan, of the tribe of Zend. This chief was not 
of high birth n , and had obtained no command in the army 
of NAdir; but he was distinguished for his good sense and 
courage. We are told by the historian of his reign, that 
Kerreem Khan from the first enjoyed an equal rank with 
Ali MurdAn : and that when it was agreed to raise a young 
prince 0 of the race of Soofee to the throne, it was settled 
that one of the chiefs should be appointed his minister, and 

k A mad Khan, who was one of the general* of NAdir Shah. 

1 HidAyet Khan. 

■ He attacked and defeated A bool Fatteh Khan, who was governor of 
the city on the part of Shah Rokh : but he appears to have afterwards con- 
tracted some engagements with this chief, as we find him continued for a 
time in his station of governor Tuarikh Zendsah , by Miersa Saduc. 

• In a genealogical account of his family, written by one of his immediate 
descendants, Kerreem Khan is stated to have been the son of a celebrated 
freebooter of the name of Eymack ; but there is no attempt to trace his 
descent further. 

• This pageant was the son of the sister of Shah Sultan Hoossein : he was 
between eight and nine years old, and was crowned under the name of 
Shah Ismael. 
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that the other should command the army. But it appears 
from other authorities, that Kerreem did not consider him- 
self on a level with Ali MurdSn Khan. It is probable, 
that his ambition at the commencement of the connexion 
was limited to the prospect of succeeding that leader, who 
was very old and had no children. 

When the forces of these chiefs occupied Isfahan, it was 
distracted by a number of parties. Every pretender to the 
throne had his adherents in the capital : but the inhabitants 
were soon reconciled to the new government. The troops 
of Ali Murdan Khan at first committed some excesses, but 
no blood was shed ; and that omrah, though stern and se- 
vere in his manner, was neither cruel nor unjust p . His 
fame, however, was soon eclipsed by that of Kerreem, who, 
when they took possession of Isfahan, defended the inhabit- 
ants of Julfft, the quarter where he commanded, from the 
slightest injury either to their persons or property. His 
conduct was more remarkable, as they were almost all 
Christians : but Kerreem thought more of their condition 
than of their religion, and displayed all that moderation and 
humanity which distinguished his character. He was re- 
warded with the warmest gratitude of those whom he saved 
from pillage. Even his soldiers respected the principles of 
their leader ; and the eyes of all were directed with admira- 
tion and astonishment to a chief of a barbarous tribe who 
refrained from plunder, and showed, amid scenes of violence 
and corifusion, so marked a love of order and justice. 

The conduct of Kerreem obtained him a popularity which 
excited the jealousy of Ali Murdfin Khan ; and a short 
period brought them to an open rupture. Ali Murd&n 
Khan had taken advantage of Kerreem’s absence to oppress 
the inhabitants of JulfS, and afterwards publicly reproved 
him for the vehemence with which he expressed his senti- 
ments on this occasion. He had also put to death the 
governor of Isfahan q ; and it was obvious that Kerreem 

* Persian MSS. 

s A bool Fatteh Khan. 
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would be the next victim of his suspicion and resentment. 
Aware of his danger, and preferring open hostility to such 
friendship, Kerreem took the field with his followers, and 
declared himself the enemy of Ali Murd&n, who, after a 
short contest with various fortune, was assassinated by a 
noble of the name of Mahomed Khan r , and by his death 
left to his rival the undisputed possession of the southern 
provinces of Persia. But Kerreem, before he could expect 
to preserve those territories in peace, had still to contend 
with many and powerful enemies. Before we proceed to 
narrate the wars in which he engaged, it will be useful to 
take a view of the means and impressions to which he 
trusted for success, and to which he ultimately owed his 
complete triumph. 

The Persians may be divided into four great classes. 
The first, and the most powerful if united, are the native 
tribes, who continue to live in tents % and change their re- 
sidence with the season. Their habits are pastoral and 
military 1 ; and they are chiefly to be found along those 
ranges of hilly countries which, commencing near the en- 
trance of the Persian Gulf, stretch, parallel to its shores, as 
far as Shuster, and thence, taking a north-western direction, 
/" extend up the left bank of the Tigris, to the borders of 
Armenia. The region described includes Kerman, almost 
all Fars, a part of Irak, and the whole of Kurdistan. The 
inhabitants of these countries are divided into many different 
tribes ; but there cannot be a stronger proof of their coming 
from one stock, than that their languages are all rude dia- 
lects of the Pehelvee. There is a considerable difference in 
these dialects, but not so much as to prevent the inhabitants 


r It is stated by some authors, that this chief was a relation of Kerreem 
Khan, and that he deserted his standard and joined Ali Murdin Khan for 
the express purpose of perpetrating this crime . — Tuarikh Zendeah , hy 
Meeuza Saditk. 

* In the northern parts of Persia, where the climate is very severe, they 
inhabit hovels in winter. 

* Some of them are also settled in Mazenderan. 
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of one province understanding that of another. Since the 
introduction of the religion of Mahomed, no king of Persia 
had been of this race. That country had either been go- 
verned by Tartar or Arabian monarchs. The numerous 
tribes of native Persians had, consequently, always been 
regarded with apprehension ; and a jealous policy had sought 
to weaken them by transplanting them to distant quarters, 
and fomenting internal divisions; but the great counter- 
poise to their power were the Tartar, Turkish, or Turku- 
man tribes u , who, at different periods, accompanied con- 
querors from beyond the Oxus, from the banks of the 
Volga, and from the plains of Syria, into Persia. The 
usages of these tribes in all that related to their rude habi- 
tations, their mode of life, and of warfare, were like those 
of the natives ; but they had continued distinct, from the 
difference of their language ; and that circumstance alone 
(had other motives been wanting) would have kept alive a 
spirit of rivalry and hatred between these two great classes 
of the military population of Persia. The Turkish tribes, 
though not so numerous as the Persians, were more power- 
ful, because more united and more wealthy. Through all 
the revolutions of that kingdom, they had been kept more 
concentrated, as they formed, from the conquest of Toghrul 
Beg, till that of Abbas the Great, the force on which the 
different races of monarchs chiefly depended. 

The citizens and cultivators of Persia were not warlike, 
though the former, on many occasions, by their gallant de- 
fence of their lives and property, had acquired a high repu- 
tation for valour. Almost all the towns and villages were 
walled ; and in a country where the science of attack was 
little known, the efforts of the inhabitants (part of whom 
were always a militia) in repelling attack were often success- 

• There can hardly be said to be any distinction in these names, which 
are indiscriminately used by Persian historians to describe the tribes in 
Persia deriving their] origin from Tartary or Turkestan, and speaking the 
Turkish language. 
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ful; consequently, though this part of the population seldom 
furnished many recruits to an army, their attachment, 
during civil warfare, was of great consequence to the chief 
whose cause they espoused. 1 

The fourth class of the inhabitants of Persia consisted of 
a number of Arabian tribes, who entirely occupied the 
level country between the mountains and the Persian Gulf. 
This tract, which, as has been before stated *, resembles the 
peninsula of Arabia more than any of the interior provinces 
of Persia, had been long abandoned to this race, who from 
the earliest ages possessed a superiority over the Persians 
at sea. The latter indeed seem, at all periods of their his- 
tory, to have at once dreaded and abhorred that element. 
The Arabs had consequently not only possessed themselves 
of the islands in the Gulf, but of almost all the harbours 
along the coast. Their children maintained these posses- 
sions, yielding at times a real, and at others a nominal, obe- 
dience to the government of Persia ; but their poverty, the 
heat of the climate, and the barrenness of the soil, combined 
with the facilities of embarking in their boats, have at all 
periods aided the efforts of this race to maintain themselves 
in a state of rude independence. 

Such was the character of that nation over which Ker- 
reem Khan desired to establish his government. He was 
chief of a small tribe, who, though described as a branch of 
that of the Lac, claimed a high rank among the native 
Persians 7 . He summoned to bis standard the whole of this 
class, and urged them to union and exertion, that they might 
no more be deemed a conquered people, but resume that 
pre-eminence to which they had a right from their numbers, 
their valour, and their glorious descent from the ancient 
heroes of Persia. The inhabitants of the principal cities in 
the empire showed from the first their partiality to Kerreem, 

* Vide voL i. p. 9. 

y Some authors assert, that this tribe received the name of Zend from 
being charged by Zoroaster with the care of the Zend-a* vesta, or scripture 
of that prophet. 
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which was grounded on their confidence in his humanity 
and justice. The Arabians, who had preserved the habits 
of their nation, admired the simplicity and manliness of his 
character; and even those enemies, against whom he had 
chiefly to contend, the Affghan* and Turkish tribes, who 
fought under the banners of his rivals, considered Kerreem 
Khan with respect, and placed an implicit reliance not only 
in his pledged faith, but in the generosity of his disposition 
and the probity of his mind. 

Kerreem Khan, after the death of Ali Merd&n Khan, 
had two formidable rivals* to subdue, before his power 
could be firmly established. It will prevent confusion to 
give a distinct account of his contest with each. In his first 
action with Az&d Khan Affghan, the ruler of Aderbejan, 
fought near Cazveen, he was so completely defeated, that 
he was compelled not only to abandon Isfahan, but Shiraz. 
Continuing his retreat, he entered those great ranges of 
mountains which divide the elevated and fertile valleys of 
Fars from the arid country between their base and the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, and which is emphatically termed 
the Province of Gurm&seer, or the region of heat b . We 
are told, that Kerreem, discouraged by his reverses and the 
desertion of a number of his followers, had at this period 
some thoughts of seeking that repose, which, with all his 
ambition, he loved, by flying to India ; but if ever he in- 
dulged in so unworthy a scheme, he was diverted from it 
by the remonstrances of Roostem Sultan, the chief of Khisht, 
a village situated in a small valley near the top of one of 
those mountains which immediately overlook the Gurmfi- 
seer. That gallant soldier represented how easy it would 
be to defeat the army of Az&d Khan when entangled in a 
difficult pass, which they must march through before they 
reached Khisht. Roostem Sultan did more than give 


* The A Afghans were mere temporary invaders, and cannot, therefore, be 
deemed a class of the population of Persia. 

* Azad Khan Affghan, and Mahomed Hoossein Khan Kqir. 

* Tuaiikh Zendeah. 
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advice ; he offered to attack the enemy with his moun- 
taineers, and was successful in persuading Kerreem Khan 
to await the result of an action. 

The pass of Kum&ridge is in extent about two miles. 
The road, or rather path, which winds along the edge of 
the mountain, is very narrow, (in some places not more than 
two feet wide,) and consequently, only admits of troops 
marching in single files. The surface over which this dif- 
ficult road has been made is hard rock ; but there are a 
number of small hills in its vicinity, on which there are 
neither rocks nor vegetation. These appear to be formed of 
different layers of pebbles and loose earth. They are very 
steep, and rise in clusters of low and high peaks, some of 
which approach the road within less than a hundred yards. 
It was in the peaks of these hills, and in the most inacces- 
sible parts of the mountain, that Roostem Sultan posted his 
men, while Kerreem Khan waited for the enemy in the val- 
ley below c . The troops of Azftd Khan were permitted to 
enter the pass before the attack commenced. When it did, 
the confusion was instant and irremediable. They were en- 
tirely exposed to the mountaineers, who took aim at them 
with all the coolness inspired by security. Those who 
rushed forward were met and destroyed, before they could 
form in any numbers, by the body near Khisht under Ker- 
reem Khan. All who remained for any time in the pass 
were killed ; but retreat was impossible, as those in the rear, 
when the action commenced, rushed forward to support their 
comrades. A few brave men, rendered desperate by their 
situation, made an attempt to reach their enemies ; but they 
only hastened their own destruction. The victory was com- 
plete ; and Kerreem Khan, attended by the chief of Khisht, 

c I have been twice over the ground where this action was fought. When 
I visited it in 1800, I was accompanied by the grandson of Roostem Sultan, 
and there were several old men with him who had fought in the battle, and 
who pointed out every spot they had occupied . I became afterwards acquainted 
with Z41 Khan, the son of Roostem Saltan, who with feelings of just pride 
recited to me the particulars of this action. 

Vol. IL F 
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and reinforced by several tribes of Arabian*, pursued the 
fugitives, and once more occupied the city of Shiraz, where 
he employed himself in recruiting his army. He had no fur- 
ther contest with Azad Khan d , who was soon afterwards 
compelled, by the result of a war into which he entered with 
Mahomed Hoossein Khan, to fly to Bagdad ; but the ruler 
of that city, though he granted him protection, refused to 
aid him in any effort to recover his possessions. He next 
endeavoured to engage the Georgian prince, Heracjius, in 
his cause, but with no better success. Wearied of a wan- 
dering life, he at last threw himself upon the clemency of 
Kerreem Khan % who received him with kindness, promoted 
him to the first rank among his nobles, and treated him with 
so generous a confidence, that he soon converted this dange- 
rous rival into an attached friend. 

The most powerful enemy of Kerreem Khan was Maho- 
med Hoossein Khan, the chief of the Kajirs. The Turkish 
tribe of Kajir had been long settled in Syria. They were 
brought thence to Persia by Timoor, and were among the 
seven tribes who raised Shah Ismael, the first king of the 
Seffavean race, to the throne f . We must conclude that this 
tribe was both numerous and brave, from the division of 
them by Abbas the Great into three branches ; one of which 
he stationed at Gunjah, in Georgia, that they might check 
the incursions of the Lesghees g ; another was planted at 
Merv, the ancient capital of Margiana, which, from its situ- 

d The army of this chief, though only in part composed of his countrymen, 
was still called the Affghan army ; and the great hatred which the inhahi* 
tants of southern Persia entertained against a ruler of that nation, no doubt 
operated in favour of Kerreem Khan. 

* It is stated, that Kerreem demanded from Heraclius to deliver up A aid 
Khan, but that was an act of which the Georgian prince "was incapable. 
However, when he refused the Affghan chief his support, he is supposed to 
have recommended his throwing himself upon the clemency of Kerreem. 

f Persian MSS. 

s The Lesghees inhabit the mountains between Georgia and the Caspian, 
and are alike remarkable for their valour and turbulence. They are uow sub- 
ject to Russia. 
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ation on the frontier of Khorassan, had been always deemed 
the principal defence of that province against the incursions 
of the Oosbegs ; and the third was settled at Asterabad b , a 
small province, bordering on the country of those Turkuman 
tribes who dwell along the eastern shores of the Caspian, and 
who, defended from subjugation by their deserts and their 
courage, subsist by making constant predatory inroads into 
Persia. The first of these branches, which was settled at 
Gunjah, attached themselves to the fortunes of Nfidir Shah ; 
and in compliment to him took the name of Kajir Affsh&r l . 
They declined after his death. The second k continued, 
surrounded by enemies, to hold possession of Merv ; while 
the chiefs of the third now openly aspired to the throne of 
Persia, which they would even now have attained, had they 
not been distracted and weakened by domestic feuds. This 
hranch of the Kajirs is divided into two great families, or 
clans 1 ; the higher, and the lower. The chiefs of the former 
had been the acknowledged superiors, until the elevation of 
Fatteh Ali Khan, who belonged to the latter, to be the 
general of Shah T&m&sp, gave him an influence and autho- 
rity, which led to his being recognised as the head of the 
whole tribe. When he was murdered by N&dir Shah, that 
monarch, who desired to foment divisions in this formidable 
tribe, gave the government of Asterabad to a noble of the 

b “ The small province of Asterabad is sometimes included in Mazende. 
ran, which it resembles in appearance, climate, and production!. This U 
the ancient Hyrcania, and the paternal estate of the present K i n g of Persia, 
as chief of the Kajir tribe, who have entire possession of the province. It 
is bounded on the west by the Caspian Sea ; to the south it is separated by a 
lofty ridge of mountains from the districts of DAmghan and Bistan ; it ex- 
tends to the east as far as the longitude of 58°, and is divided from DAghes- 
tan by the river Ashor. The city of Asterabad, the capital of this province, 
is situated near the mouth of the river Ester, on a bay of the Caspian Sea.”_ 
Kixvicn’s Memoir of Persia , p. 168. 

* NAdir, as has been before stated, was of the tribe of AffshAr. 

k The name of this tribe of Kajirs is AsdAnloo. 

The Turkish names of these families are Youkh6rte-b&sh and Ask6kA% 
Msh, which may be translated the higher and lower, 

F 2 
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higher family®; and Mahomed Hoossein Khan, the son of 
Fatteh Ali, was compelled to save his life by taking refuge 
with the Turkuman tribes, who feed their flocks in the 
neighbourhood of that town. Aided by these robbers and 
a few other adherents, he, during the life of Nadir Shah, 
made an attack on his native district, which at first was suc- 
cessful ; but, being unable to maintain himself, this expe- 
dition terminated in the death or ruin of almost all who 
were rash enough to attach themselves to his fortunes. He 
escaped again to the Turkumans, with whom he had esta- 
blished such a connexion as seems always to have afforded 
him a safe retreat. 

We find in Jonas Han way a very particular and curious 
account of the capture of Asterabad by Mahomed Hoossein 
Khan, and of the subsequent dispersion and punishment of 
the followers of the Kajir chief. Hanway was in Astera- 
bad when it was taken ; and when the valuable investment, 
of which he had the charge, was presented by Mahomed 
Hoossein to the Turkumans, he with horror heard these 
barbarians demand, that “ the merchant, as well as all his 
goods, should be given to them. He would,” they said, 
“ be useful in looking after their sheep.” The Persian chief 
was too generous to comply. He told them to be content 
with the plunder; and the man, thus saved from looking 
after flocks on the shores of the Caspian, not only obtained 
from the justice of N&dir Shah the restitution of almost all 
the property he had lost, but lived to become a most dis- 
tinguished citizen in one of the first capitals in the world. 

From this event, until the death of Nadir Shah, during 
nearly four years, Mahomed Hoossein Khan remained with 
the Turkumans". The moment he heard that the con- 
queror was slain, he appears to have left his retreat ; and 

“ The name of this chief was Zum&n-beg. His father, Mahomed Hoos- 
sein Khan, was a great favorite of N&dir Shah. It was this chief who, by 
the order of Riz& Kooli Meerza, put an end to the life of Shah Tam dap. 

* Tuarikh Kajir. 
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we find him a few months after in such force, that he de- 
feated (as has been before stated) a large body of AfTghans 
belonging to the army of Ahmed Shah, who attempted to 
penetrate into Mazenderan. 

Kerreem Khan, after he had made himself master of 
Shiraz, took advantage of the contest in which his enemies, 
Azad Khan and Mahomed Hoossein Khan, were engaged 
with each other, not only to subject the whole of Fare to his 
authority, but to possess himself of Isfahan, and a great 
part of Irak He was soon, however, compelled to abandon 
the greatest part of these territories; for Mahomed Hoossein 
Khan, after defeating Azad Khan, and adding Aderbejan 
to his possessions, directed his march toward Isfahan, with 
an army far superior to any that had been assembled under 
ooe chief since the death of Nadir Shah. Kerreem Khan 
made an attempt to arrest his progress, but in vain : he was 
compelled to retreat to Shiraz, where he shut himself up, 
determined to abide a siege. 

We are informed by an intelligent traveller**, that success 
completely changed the character of Mahomed Hoossein 
Khan. He had been remarkable for his mildness and 
moderation ; but the near prospect of the crown made him 
haughty and rapacious. He particularly evinced this change 
in hit conduct to the inhabitants of Isfahan, no longer treat- 
ing them with that temper and justice which he had shown 
when he thought their attachment of consequence to his in- 
terests. He now levied large contributions on the city, and 
allowed his troops to commit, unpunished, the most wanton 
exeme*. These proceedings were equally calculated to 
diminish his reputation, and to add to that of his rival, 
Kerreem, whose behaviour towards the citizens of the capital 
had never changed with circumstances. 

Mahomed Hoossein Khan, having completed his prepa- 
rations, left eight thousand men in Isfahan, and advanced, 

• Tuarikh Ztndrah. 

f Olivier, rot ri. p. 70. 
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with a force, amounting to nearly thirty thousand, to lay 
siege to Shiraz q . The defences of that city consisted only 
of a high mud-wall, flanked by round towers, and sur- 
rounded by a deep dry ditch : but in Persia the science of 
attack is not more advanced than that of defence ; and the 
slightest fortification seemed formidable to those whose force 
was chiefly cavalry, and whose unskilful gunners could only 
fire their unwieldy cannon a few rounds in the course of a 
day. Nevertheless, every thing concurred to give confidence 
to the besiegers. The attack commenced at a season when 
the country round Shiraz is beautiful. The fields were 
covered with grain ; and the most abundant harvest seemed 
growing for the support of the invaders. But the hopes 
which the first success of their operations and the appearance 
of plenty inspired, soon vanished. Their batteries were 
hardly opened before they were attacked by repeated sallies 
from the garrison : while their attention was occupied in 
repelling these, a considerable body of horse, commanded 
by Shaikh Ali Khan, a brave and able leader of the tribe 
of Zend, commenced a predatory warfare on their supplies ; 
and he was aided by the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country, who burnt their own fields, and retired with their 
families and all the property they could carry, into the 
neighbouring mountains'. The effect of these measures 
was a scarcity of provisions in the camp of Mahomed Hoos- 
sein Khan, and discontent among his soldiers. The delays 
and hardships of a protracted siege, which often weary the 
patience of well-appointed and disciplined bodies of men, 
are altogether insupportable to those loose, irregular, and 
unconnected masses which* constitute the force of an Asiatic 
prince. In the present case, the evil became more danger- 
ous from the composition of the besieging army, a great pro- 
portion of which was new levies ; and some, before the flight 


q Persian MSS. 

* Tuarikh Zende&h. 
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of AaAd Khan, had been fighting for years against the chief 
under whose banners they now served. 

While the light troops of Kerrecm were harassing the 
besiegers, that chief not only bravely defended the city, but 
employed every art to spread defection among his enemies. 
HU efforts were completely successful : the daily desertion 
of numerous bodies of his troops warned Mahomed Hoossein 
Khan of the necessity of an early retreat \ He suddenly 
raised the siege, and marched to Isfahan : but the corps he 
had left there dispersed the moment they heard of his failure. 
Ttnh h was i . in)) I l(d to retire to Mazenderan, which he 
ted army, reduced by desertion to 

twelve thousand men. 

K» r . mu K han, aftiT recruiting his forces, and restoring 
Ivanced to Isfahan, where he was 
sincere joy. The inhabitants wel- 
Imn tl rule r they loved ; and their example was 
> h> all the | ' incipal cities in Irak. Kerreein took 
care to preserve a feeling to which he was already so deeply 
indebted. His military career, since he had become a com- 
petitor for the sovereign power, had not been fortunate. 
He had gained few victories, and had often been defeated. 
His condition had more than once seemed desperate; hut 
still the preference which the citizens of Persia gave to him 
over hU rivals, always enabled him to su|port reverse's, and 
to take full advantage of every casual success. He could 
not but be proud of an attachment to which lie had no 
claim* but such as originated in his personal good qualities : 
and the strength it gave him must have Ixvn a motive for 
persevering in that course of moderation and justice by 
which it had been obtained. 

While Kerrecm was settling the numerous provinces 
which now clieerfully submitted to his authority, he de- 
tached Shaikh Ali Khan into Mazenderan, and placed 
under Hs command the choice troops of his army, in order 

• Tu&rikh Zrndrkh. 
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that he might completely subdue Mahomed Hoossein Khan : 
but that object would hardly have been effected if the 
Kajirs had remained united. The division between the 
two principal families has been before noticed. The chief* 
of the house opposite to that which had for some years 
exercised a general rule over the whole, either tempted by 
the offers of Kerreem Khan, or actuated by a desire of 
revenging former injuries, deserted at this critical moment 
the cause of his prince, and joined the army of Shaikh Ali 
Khan u . Several of his relations and adherents were, in 
consequence of this treachery, put to death. This rash act 
of resentment revived, with increased violence, the feud that 
had so long distracted this tribe. Although these events 
must have left Mahomed Hoossein Khan with little hope of 
success, he determined to meet his enemies ; and even they 
confess, that he fought with a valour which deserved victory. 
His efforts, however, were in vain. Some new levies, who 
had just joined his standard, fled soon after the action com- 
menced : their example was followed by all his troops. He 
would have escaped if his horse had not fallen*, which gave 
his pursuers time to come up ; among them was his irri- 
tated and implacable enemy, the chief of the Kajirs, who 
had deserted at the opening of the campaign. He could 
expect no mercy from his adversary, and only hastened his 
fate by an attempt at resistance. His head, displayed upon 
a pike, proclaimed to all the triumph of Kerreem Khan 
over the greatest and most powerful of the rivals y who had 
disputed with him the rule of Persia. 


* This chief, who was the head of the family of Youkh&ree-bdsh, was also 
named Mahomed Hoossein Khan. 
tt Tuarikh Zendeah. 
x Tuarikh ZendeAh. 

y The principal chiefs of the family of Mahomed Hoossein Khan, including 
all his sons, fled to the country of the Turkumans, and remained there about 
four years before they gave themselves up to Kerreem Khan, by whom they 
were treated with consideration and kindness. Aga Mahomed Khan was 
the eldest of those princes. Olivier, in his account of this transaction, states, 
that they were taken by Shaikh Ali Khan as hostages to Shiraz : but this 
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The conquest of Mazenderan was followed by the sub- 
mission of Ghilan and the greatest part of Aderbejan ; but 
the latter province was soon disturbed by the pretensions of 
Fatteh Ali Khan, a chief of the tribe of Affshar, who had 
given his support, at different periods, to the competitors 
opposed to Kerreem Khan, and now ventured to proclaim 
himself his open enemy. He was defeated in an action 
fought on a plain* a short distance to the south of Tebreez. 
He fled into the city of Oormeah B ; but, after sustaining q, 
siege of some months, seeing no prospect of success, he 
threw himself upon the generosity of Kerreem, who did 
not hesitate to pardon him b . 

Before Fatteh Ali Khan surrendered, he had endea- 
voured, and apparently with success, to engage some of 
the principal nobles of Kerreem Khan to enter into a con- 
spiracy against his life. The plot was discovered, and 
those concerned in it punished. Some persons of high rank 
were put to death. The Persian historian 0 of Kerreem 
informs us, it was for a participation in this conspiracy that 
the gallant Shaikh Ali Khan was condemned to lose his 
sight d . If this chief, who was related to Kerreem, and 

is evidently an error. I follow the Tuarikh Zendeah of Meerza Saduk, 
who expressly asserts that they gave themselves up some time afterwards, 
and were treated with great humanity and attention. 

* The name of this plain is K&rd Chemun, or u the Dark Meadow.’* 

“ 44 The very ancient city of Urumeah, the Thebarma of Strabo, and sup- 
posed birth-place of Zoroaster, is situated in a noble plain, fertilized by the 
River Shar, and on the south-west of the lake to which it gives its name. 
This town is thirty-two fursungs from Tebreez, and contains a population of 
twelve thousand souls. It is defended by a strong wall and deep ditch, that 
can be filled with water from the river ; and the neighbourhood produces 
corn and fruit in abundance. Urumeah cannot now boast of a single ruin 
of any consequence ; and the natives are not even aware of the tradition 
concerning the birth of Zoroaster.” — Kinnier’s Memoir of Persia, p. 154. 

b He some time afterwards forfeited by misconduct his title to clemency, 
and was put to death. 

* Tuarikh Zendeih. 

4 Olivier, on what authority I know not, places this act several years 
after the date mentioned by the author of the Tuarikh Zendeah, and states, 
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whose valour had been so instrumental to his elevation, was 
tempted by ambition to conspire against his life, he merited 
the dreadful sentence passed upon him : and it is not con- 
sistent with the justice due to the character of a ruler, who 
had the courage not only to forgive, but to employ some 
of his most inveterate enemies, to suppose that he was led, 
by a cowardly jealousy of the increasing reputation of a 
favourite general, to commit an act which combined, if it 
proceeded from such a motive, the deepest guilt with the 
basest ingratitude.-, 

Kerreem Khan, uiroughout the whole of his struggle for 
power, had been partially supported by the Arab tribes, 
who inhabit the Persian shore of the Gulf. A large body 
of these had marched with him as far as Isfahan; and 
though their discontent had compelled him to precipitate 
an action with Mahomed Hoossein Khan, in which he had 
been defeated, principally from their bad conduct, he con- 
tinued to value their attachment, and was never severe with 
them except when forced by their excesses, or by their re- 
fusal to pay tribute. The vigour with which he acted) 
when compelled to punish them, increased their respect. 
The most refractory and troublesome of all these petty 
rulers was Meer Mohunna, of Bunder Reeg, a small sea- 
port, half a degree to the north-west of Abusheher. This 
chief was at once remarkable for his valour and his atrocious 
wickedness. He had offended the Persian government al- 
most beyond the hope of pardon ; having interrupted, by 
his depredations, the communication between Shiraz and 
Abusheher, now the principal port e of the kingdom. When 
attacked by a numerous army, he defended his possessions 
on the continent for several months ; when forced to aban- 
don them, he took refuge in the small Island of Corgo, near 
the top of the Gulf, nearly a degree from Bunder Reeg. 

that it was imputed to a jealousy of the reputation Shaikh All Khan had 
acquired with the army. 

« Gombroon was, about this period, almost deserted. 
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On thb spot, which docs not contain more than two square 
toilet, and has hardly any cultivation, the desperate Arab 
hoc only supported a number of followers, and defeated all 
the efforts of the Shaikh of Abusheher to subdue him, but 
added to his means by plundering a number of vessels, and 
succeeded in surprising the Dutch garrison in the neigh- 
bouring Island of Khorruck. These successes, from giving 
more scope to his dreadful cruelties, only accelerated his 
min. All around him were enemies : but he might have 
braved external danger for some time, if he could have 
preserved the fidelity of his own tribe. A rebellion of his 
followers obliged him to fly to Bussorah, where he was 
seised and slain. The governor not only refused his claims 
to protection f , but, to mark the detestation in which he 
held his character, directed that his corpse should be cast 
out into a field to lx* devoured by dogs. The death of 
Meer Mohunnd spread joy from th£ Court of Shiraz to the 
shores of India. This monster, at the head of the list of 
whose crimes was the murder of a father, possessed an 
mrrgy and courage which had rendered his name an object 
of universal dread ; and the inhabitants of the shores of 
the Gulf still pronounce it with mixed horror and appre- 
hension. 

The territories of the Arabian tribe of Chaab extend 
along the sea-shore from the River Taab, which falls into 
the sea about a degree to the north-west of Abushelier, to 
the mouth of the Karoon, which bounds the kingdom of 
Persia and the province of Bussorah. Their chief. Shaikh 
Suliman, had made himself so strong during the troubles 
after the death of Nfldir, that he ventured to oppose Ker- 
rrem Khan, who was obliged to march with a considerable 
force to reduce him. Suliman, alarmed at his superior 
numbers, embarked in his boats, and sought refuge in the 

f Th# Aral*, thmgh they hr Id M«*r MnhunnA in abhorrence, blamed the 
Oorrmor of fluwormh for having tiidalrd, ftm in hi* pmnn, the *rrrd 
rights of bcapiullty : they believe he did to to flatter the Court of Shiraz. 
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neighbouring small islands : but he was glad to save from 
destruction his fields of grain, and the large plantations of 
dates, on which the population in this part of Persia chiefly 
depend for subsistence, by the payment of a considerable 
sum, and a promise of regularity in the future remittance of 
his tribute g . 

The government of Kerreem Khan was frequently dis- 
turbed by the turbulence and ferocity of his brother, Zuckee 
Khan h . That chief at one period openly rebelled ; having 
possessed himself of a number of the hostages which the 
principal officers of the kingdom had given as pledges of 
their fidelity, he fled to the tribe of Fylee, from whom he 
expected support. The attempt failed ; and he was com- 
pelled to throw himself upon the clemency of his offended 
brother. He was not only pardoned, but restored to confi- 
dence and employment. We find him immediately after- 
wards detached to D&mgMn *, where Hoossein Kooli Khan, 
Kajir k , had excited some disturbances, which Zuckee Khan 
soon quelled. The Kajir chief fled to the Turkomans, by 
whom he was seized, and put to death A more cruel fate 
awaited those of his followers who fell into the hands of his 


* Persian MSS. 

h Zuckee Khan is always called the brother of Kerreem ; but was only 
his cousin and half-brother. His father, Boodak, was the brother of Ey- 
mack, Kerreem ’s father, and had married By&gh&, the widow of Eyraack, 
and mother of Kerreem Khan. This lady had three children by her second 
husband, Iskundcr Khan, Zuckee Khan, and a daughter. The latter ob- 
tained celebrity from being the mother of Ali Moor ad Khan, who attained 
and held for some time the sovereignty of Persia. — MS. Genealogical Table 
of the Zend Family . 

* “ Damghan is supposed to be the ancient Hecatompylos, for some time 
the metropolis of the Parthian empire.” — Kinniee’s Geography of Persia^ 
p. 173. 

k The Tuarikh Zende&h states, that Hoossein Kooli Khan had been placed 
in the government of this place by Kerreem Khan. 

1 This chief was the son of Mahomed Hoossein Khan, and the father of 
the reigning sovereign of Persia. In the Tuarikh Zende&h it is stated, 
that he was murdered at the instigation of Hoossein Khan Youkh&ree-bash, 
the Kajir chief of a rival family, who has been before mentioned, and who 
was, at this period, governor of Asterabad. 
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ferocious conqueror. The Persian historian m who describes 
the expedition to D&mgh&n, is careful to inform us, that it 
was on this occasion that the inventive barbarity of Zuckee 
Khan first made a garden of his enemies. He directed the 
earth to be opened at equal distances, as if for the reception 
of trees, to form an avenue. Large branches were then cut, 
and a prisoner tied to each, with his head towards the root, 
which being placed where the ground was opened, the soil, 
as it was thrown in, produced a gradual suffocation. It is 
horrible even to think on such scenes ; but still the relation 
is important, were it only to make the mind sensible, by 
extreme contrast, to the blessings of civilization. 

The terror which the cruelty of Zuckee Khan inspired, 
was no doubt useful in preserving the general tranquillity 
of the kingdom. The known lenity of the ruling prince 
had encouraged numbers to rebel, with an expectation that, 
even if unsuccessful, pardon would follow submission. All 
knew that these hopes were vain when his savage brother 
was employed. He had succeeded not only in repressing 
rebellion at Damghan, but in Mazenderan 11 , and several 
other parts of the empire ; and every where his track was 
marked by blood. The very rumour of his approach was 
at last sufficient to spread dismay ; and those who most 
execrate his memory confess, that he greatly contributed to 
that general peace and security which Persia enjoyed during 
the latter years of Kerreem Khan. 

The troops which civilized nations maintain for their 
defence, are raised indiscriminately from the mass of the 
population; and the' power to support them increases with 
those resources which are greatest in periods of tran- 
quillity. It is very different with barbarous states, where 
the armies are formed from a class of men quite distinct 
from the rest of the community. They receive no regular 

m Meerza Saduk. 

■ The K&jirs of the Y oukharee-bash, had rebelled, and several of their 
chiefs were taken, and put to death. 
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pay ; thus their means of subsistence are narrowed or ex- 
tended with the sphere of their action. Such a body, if 
numerous, cannot be supported but in war, where they live 
upon the enemy ; yet it is hazardous to disband men who 
have no pursuits of industry, and who have hardly a re- 
source, when at peace with foreign powers, but in internal 
troubles. If (which rarely happens) the wealth of a rude 
government enables it to pay an army, it cannot allow it to 
remain idle, without the certainty of its soon becoming use- 
less ; for in bodies of men so constituted, efficiency must be 
the result of that individual energy and experience which 
actual employment alone can give ; and the place of which, 
in regular armies, is in a great degree supplied by the in- 
fluence of order and discipline. Jt is on this general rea- 
soning that we must account for those constant wars in 
which we find some of the best Asiatic monarchs engaged ; 
and it is probable, that these considerations influenced Ker- 
reem Khan in the attack he made, a few years before his 
death, on the Turkish territories. He had continued to 
display as much moderation in the exercise of his power, 
when sovereign of Persia, as in its attainment. Although 
he deemed it prudent to confine the pageant ° to whom Ali 
Murd&n Khan p had given the name of king; and to refrain 
from the mockery of false allegiance, he only styled himself 
Vakeel, or lieutenant of the kingdom, and seemed to act 
under no desire of personal aggrandisement. Attached to 
Shiraz, which he had made his capital, he had ceased to 
lead his armies in person; he even committed the large 
force assembled for the siege of Bussorah to his brother, 
S&duk Khan ; though he must have been sensible that the 
ties of blood only rendered the abuse of so great a trust 
more probable. Considering, therefore, his disposition, 
and the state of Persia at the time, we must conclude 

° He removed him from Isfahan to a fort called AubAd4h, on the road 
between that city and Shiraz. 

P Vide p. 59. 
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that his principal motive for attacking the Turks was to 
preserve internal tranquillity, by employing those most likely 
to disturb it in foreign war : and having taken that resolu- 
tion, he studied to render the measure popular with his 
subjects. To men of the Sheah sect, no greater encourage- 
ment could be offered, than the prospect of conquering that 
land which contained the tombs of the holy Ali, and of his 
sainted sons, Hoossein and Hussun; and the prominent 
ground 4 on which Kerreem attempted to justify the war 
was allied to this feeling r . He demanded from the court of 
Constantinople the head of Omar, the Pachft of Bagdad, 
for having levied a tax on the Persian pilgrims who visited 
those sacred tombs. The answer which he must have ex- 
pected soon arrived : the Turkish emperor refused to aban- 
don his servant for doing his duty, and S&duk was directed 
to commence his march. He proceeded along the shore of 
the Gulf with an army of near fifty thousand men ; and a 
fleet of about thirty vessels, almost all of a very small size, 
which had been fitted out at Abusheher and Bunder Reeg, 
accompanied his operations. 

The city of Bussorah, against which this force was 
directed, is on the right bank of that noble stream called 
the Sh&t-ool- Arab, or River of Arabia, formed by the junc- 
tion of the Tigris and Euphrates. From their confluence 
at Koorn&h • to Bussorah is nearly sixty miles, and it is 
about the same distance from thence to the sea. The whole 

<i There were several other pretexts. He accused Omar of having pre- 
vented the Persians from subduing the province of Oman, by the aid he had 
granted to the Imam of Muscat. He was also said to have plundered 
some Persian merchants. — Tuarikh Zendcah. 

9 Persian MSS. 

• “ Kooraah, which is one of three Apameas built by Seleucus in honour 
of his first wife, Aparaa, is situated at the point of a triangle, formed by 
the confluence of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. Apamea , although now 
dwindled into a petty town, was formerly a place of consequence.” (Kin- 
nier’s Memoir of Persia, p. 287). Kooraah is situated on a low flat, appa- 
rently with a rich soil, and along the river are low banks to prevent the 
country being flooded. Here some oriental traditions fix the garden of 
Eden. 
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of this extent is navigable for ships of large burthen. The 
Turkish government have generally some vessels of war at 
Bussorah, but they are seldom in a state of equipment.* 
This fleet (for so it is termed) appears to have offered no 
efficient resistance to that of S&duk Khan : after becoming 
master of the river, he soon constructed a bridge of boats, 
by which he passed his whole army to the right bank, and 
immediately commenced his preparations for a siege. The 
city was of great extent, containing a number of large gar- 
dens, as well as houses, within its walls. The inhabitants 
were reckoned at forty thousand, and the troops who formed 
the garrison were more than a fourth of that number. The 
governor, Suliman Aga, was a brave soldier, whose cha- 
racter gave him every right to expect the attachment of 
those under his orders. The walls were high, but not 
strong ; and the chief defence was a number of bastions, on 
which nearly a hundred pieces of cannon were mounted. 

Though the siege proceeded slowly, the Persian army 
made progress; and the weak court of Constantinople, 
alarmed at the prospect of losing a possession of such im- 
portance, ordered the Pachas of Van, Moossul, Diarbekir, 
Aleppo, and Damascus, to march, with all the troops they 
could collect, to Bagdad. It was at first thought that they 
were meant to combine with the governor of that province 
for the relief of Bussorah ; but it soon appeared that 
they were only instructed to put Omar to death, in the 
hope that his punishment might satisfy the King of Persia, 
and cause him to desist from his enterprise l . An envoy 
was sent to Shiraz, to inform Kerreem Khan that his de- 
mand had been complied with, and that the cause of the 
rupture was removed. But Kerreem, while he amused the 
envoy with promises, was only encouraged by this proof of 
weakness, to prosecute his plan ; and the brave governor of 
Bussorah, after a siege, or rather blockade of thirteen 
months, was compelled to surrender for want of provisions. 

* Olivier, voL iv. p. 34S. 
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S&duk Khan used his victory with great moderation, and 
appeared anxious to reconcile the inhabitants to their change 
of masters ; but Ali Mahomed Khan, the officer whom he 
left in command when he returned to Shiraz, imprudently 
engaged in a dispute between two Arab tribes, and sus- 
tained a defeat, in which the Persians suffered severely, and 
their commander was slain. S&duk, on hearing this, 
hastened to Bussorah ; by his conciliating manner and good 
conduct u , he restored peace, and remained in undisturbed 
possession of his conquest till the death of Kerreem Khan, 
when a regard for his personal interests and safety led him 
to abandon it. The Turkish government, by this accident, 
regained, without having made any effort for its recovery, 
one of their most important possessions in that quarter of 
Asia. 

From the invasion of the Affghans till the latter years 
of Kerreem Khan, European nations had maintained but 
little intercourse with Persia, as its distracted state was very 
unfavorable for commerce. The English had removed their 
factory from Gombroon in consequence of the oppressive 
conduct of a governor of Lftr x ; but they had afterwards 
fixed it at Abusheher, where it continued subject to all the 
vicissitudes of the changing and unsettled government within 
the dominions of which it was established. 

The Dutch still carried on a trade with Persia and the 
eastern parts of Turkey ; and an event occurred in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Kerreem Khan, which, if their power 
had not been on the decline, would have given them a per- 
manent and superior influence to all their European rivals 


a He was particularly attentive to the English. He told the resident, 
that the factory he lived iii was the only house fit for him to occupy, but that, 
so great was his respect for the English nation, he would not take it if the 
walls were of gold. 

* Naser Khan, who, in 1761, forced them to give him a thousand to- 
mins. The court of Directors, on hearing of this, ordered them to quit the 
factory. Naser Khan, who had committed other outrages, was taken pri- 
soner by Kerreem Khan in 1763, and carried to Shiraz. 

Vol. II. G 
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on these shores. Baron Kniphausen, a man of considerable 
ability, had been appointed by the Dutch government of 
Batavia their agent at Bussorah. The Turkish governor 
of that place, on the pretext that the baron had transgressed 
the laws y - of the country, imprisoned him, and refused his 
release till he had paid a considerable sum of money *. The 
baron proceeded to Batavia, justified himself completely to 
his superiors, and then laid before them a plan which com- 
bined the resentment of the injury offered to his country in 
his person, with advancing the interests of the Dutch East 
India Company. His project was to seize on Kharruck % 
an island containing about twelve square miles, near the top 
of the Gulf ; which, while it in a great degree commands 
the entrance of the Bussorah river, has an easy communi- 
cation of a few hours’ sail with the shores both of Persia and 
Arabia. His plans were adopted. He sailed with two ships, 
and found no difficulty in taking possession of the island b , 
where he erected a small fortification. His first step was to 
make his two vessels blockade the Bussorah river ; and the 
detention of some Turkish ships from India compelled the 
governor not only to make restitution of the money he had 
extorted, but to court the friendship of the baron, who re- 
ceived equal attention and respect from all the rulers in the 
vicinity. The Island of Kharruck rose rapidly into import- 
ance. It was a safe emporium ; the merchants were near several 
markets, where it was advantageous to sell, but dangerous to 
trust their goods for any length of time, as every change in 
the government exposed them to the hazard of being plun- 
dered. Thus the local position of this island was peculiarly 

y He accused him of having cohabited with a Mahometan lady, and of 
withholding some customs that were the right of the government. 

* He took fifty thousand rupees from the baron, thirty thousand from his 
second, and twenty thousand from the broker. 

* This island is very healthy, has plenty of fine water, and in parts the 
soil is good. 

b The Shaikh, or Governor, of Bunder Reeg, who claimed the right or 
lordship of this island, had made the baron a grant of it. Ives's Voyage. 
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favorable to commerce ; and it possessed great advantages, 
in the abundance and excellence of its fresh water, and the 
salubrity of its climate. Under circumstances so propitious, 
it is not surprising that Kharruck should have soon become 
a flourishing settlement. Its population, which amounted 
to a hundred poor fishermen and pilots when Baron Knip- 
hausen first established himself there, increased > in the eleven 
years that the Dutch held it, to upwards of twelve thousand 
souls. It was neglected and lost, as has been described, be- 
cause it was not worth preserving to the nation c by whom it 
had been acquired. 

The internal commerce of Persia, as well as its agricul- 
ture, had greatly revived during the latter years of Kerreem 
Khan. He gave particular encouragement to all the indus- 
trious classes of his subjects, to none more than the Arme- 
nians settled in his kingdom. This body of Christians were 
the first who benefited from his justice ; and to the last mo- 
ment of his life he was anxious for their prosperity. The 
possessors and cultivators of the soil in Persia pay but a very 
moderate proportion of its produce to the government ; but* 
as the monarch can impose arbitrary fines and requisitions, 
he may be said to possess the power of taxing at pleasure. 
This class therefore is almost as dependent for their happi- 
ness on his personal disposition, as any other in the commu- 
nity. They enjoyed under Kerreem as much consideration 
as he was able to give them ; and he was on all occasions 
ready to redress the wrongs they suffered from the officers 
placed over them ; but still, from the opposite view which 
travellers who visited Persia during his reign have taken of 
the condition of his subjects, we must conclude, that the 
state of the countries near the seat of rule and under his 
immediate observation, was very different from that of pro- 
vinces, which, from their remoteness to the capital, or the 
turbulence of their inhabitants, were given over to thearbi- 

c This account of the Dutch establishment at Kharruck is taken from 
contemporary travellers, and from the public records. 

G 2 
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trary rule of military chiefs. All the cities in Persia flou- 
rished under this prince ; but none in a degree comparable 
with Shiraz. Kerreem was perhaps first induced to make 
this city his capital , by its central situation among the pas- 
ture-lands of those tribes on whose support he chiefly de- 
pended,) and by the attachment which its inhabitants early 
showed to his interests. He was at great pains to strengthen 
its defences; and he improved and ornamented the city 
itself with a number of useful and magnificent buildings, 
and beautified its environs by the erection of some fine edi- 
fices, near which were planted luxuriant gardens; but he 
appeared still more desirous of promoting the comfort and 
prosperity of its inhabitants, than of increasing its magnitude 
or splendour. u The rays of this sun of Majesty,” observes 
a Persian historian d , speaking of Kerreem Khan, “ were 
spread over the whole empire ; but its genial heat was most 
felt at Shiraz. The inhabitants of that favored city enjoyed, 
perfect tranquillity and happiness. In the society of moon- 
faced damsels they passed their leisure hours ; the sparkling 
goblet circulated ; and love and pleasure reigned in every 
breast.” This is an oriental mode of informing us, that, by 
the protecting care of their sovereign, they were contented 
and happy. 

Kerreem Khan died at an advanced age, being nearly 
eighty years old e . He had enjoyed independent power for 
twenty-six years; and during the last twenty had been, 
without a competitor, the acknowledged sovereign of Persia. 
His character is not easily described. It has few of the 
common features of a despotic monarch. He had ambition, 

d Ali Rezik’s History of the Zend Family. 

* Some authors state that he was seventy-five; others seventy-six; and 
several that he was near eighty. It is probable that Kerreem only knew his 
own age by a reference to events that occurred about the period of his birth. 
There is no register of births in a wandering tribe ; and it is not probable 
that either this prince, or any of his family, possessed an exact record on 
such a subject. I one day asked a Persian of a wandering tribe his age. 
The answer was, Moollah n& hustum ke hxst&h sal be ddnum : 44 I am not a 
.learned man, that I should understand to calculate my years.” 
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but free from the tubulence which almost always mixes 
with it. He preserved an undisturbed temper equally amid 
icmn of violence and repose; and was, through life, dis- 
tinguished by a manly simplicity of mind, which kept him 
as remote from the pomp and vanities of his high rank, as 
from that affectation which endeavours to conceal its pride 
under the garb of humility. Although humane, he some- 
times punished severely ; and he employed others of a dis- 
position very different from his own to spread terror among 
his enemies and rebellious subjects ; but his clemency was 
hardly ever refused to a fallen or repentant foe. One of the 
moat remarkable features in his character was goodness of 
heart. He often repeated an anecdote of his early life, which 
diowed a feeling very uncommon among men of his condi- 
tion. 44 When I was a poor soldier,** said Kerreem, 44 in 
Nidir Shah's camp, my necessity led me to steal from a sad- 
dler a gold embossed saddle, sent by an Affghon chief to be 
repaired. I soon afterwards learnt that the saddler was in 
prison, and sentenced to be hung. My conscience smote 
me, and I replaced the saddle exactly in the place whence 
I took it. I watched till it was discovered by the saddler's 
wife; on seeing it she gave a scream of joy, fell down on her 
knees, and prayed aloud that the person who had brought 
it back might live to have a hundred gold embossed sad- 
dles. I am quite certain,’* Kerreem used to add, smiling, 
44 that the honest prayer of the old woman has aided my 
fortune in attaining that splendour which she desired I 
dtould enjoy r .” 

Kerreem Khan possessed that noble courage which dares 
to pardon ; and the generous confidence with which he 
treated those whom he forgave, appears to have almost al- 
ways attached them to his person. His virtues had nothing 
of a romantic character; they were, like all his other qua- 
lities, plain and intrinsic. He Has esteemed pious, and was 
exact in the performance of his religious duties; but his rc- 

1 Penlnn MS. Moj-t <\ II'» J mni ,1. 
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ligion was not austere. His natural disposition indeed was 
gay and cheerful ; and he continued to the last to enjoy the 
pleasures of this world, and anxiously desirous that others 
should do the same. This inclination has given rise to one 
of the few attacks 8 that have been made on his reputation ; 
but, if we are to believe the concurring testimony of histo- 
rians and of living witnesses, we must pronounce that his 
example, even in the path of dissipation, could not have been 
very baneful; for his love of pleasure never degenerated 
into intemperance ; nor was he ever unfitted by indulgence 
for the active performance of his duties as a sovereign. 

Kerreem Khan had received no education. It is stated 
that he could not even write ; and from his birth, and the 
occupations of his early years, it is probable he neither had, 
nor desired to have, any such accomplishment. The son of 
a petty chief in a barbarous tribe h would be brought up to 
despise all attainments, except such as were suited to his 
condition of life. In these he excelled. Possessed of great 
bodily strength and an active frame, he was an admirable 
horseman, and expert in all military exercises ; but, though 
unlearned himself, he valued and encouraged learning in 
others. His court was the resort of men of liberal know- 
ledge. He built tombs over the remains of Sadi and Hafiz, 
which are deposited near Shiraz, and endowed these edifices 
with gardens and lands for the support of the dervishes, or 
holy men, appointed to watch over them. This pious act, 
while it marked his regard for genius, was one of the most 
popular in his reign with the inhabitants of a city, the chief 
boast of which is its being the birth-place of those poets. 

It is the usage with the King of Persia to devote a number 

* The Russian traveller, Gmellin, who visited, during Kerreem Khan’s 
reign, some of the provinces near the Caspian then recently subdued, and 
with difficulty kept in subjection, reports him, conformably to the impression 
he received, to have been a prince immersed in luxury, and heedless of the 
miseries of his subjects. 

h The Zend, and all other branches of the Lac, are certainly as barbarous 
as any among the wandering tribes of Persia. 
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of hours every day to hear the complaints of his subjects. 
An anecdote is related of Kerreem Khan, which, while it 
shows the confidence reposed in his temper and justice, ad- 
mirably illustrates the consideration and feeling with which 
he performed this important duty. (He was one day retiring 
, from his judgment-seat, harassed and fatigued with a long 
attendance, when a man rushed forward in apparent distrac- 
tion, calling out in a loud voice for justice. “ Who are 
you ?” said Kerreem. — “ I am a merchant,” replied the 
* man, “ and have been robbed and plundered by some thieves 
of all I possess.” — “ What were you about,” said the prince, 
“ when you were robbed ?” — “ I was asleep,” answered the 
man. — “ And why did you sleep ?” exclaimed Kerreem in 
a peevish and impatient tone. — “ Because,*’ said the un- 
daunted Persian, ic I made a mistake, and thought you were 
awake.'** The irritation of the royal judge vanished: he 
was too much pleased with the manly boldness of the peti- 
tioner to be offended at the reproach. Turning to his vizier, 
he bade him pay the amount of the merchant’s losses from 
the treasury. u We must,” he added, “ try to recover the 
property from the robbers 1 .” 

The mode which Kerreem Khan took to attain and pre- 
serve his power, was different from that pursued by any for- 
mer monarch of Persia. He made no effort to gain strength 
by the aid of religious or superstitious feelings. He neither 
tried to attach his army by gratifying their lust of plunder; 
nor courted the applause of a vain-glorious nation by the 
pursuit of ambitious projects, or the gorgeous display of 
royal splendour. He was modest, even to his attire ; and 
though his rule was always firm, and at times harsh, his ge- 
neral manner to the meanest of his subjects was familiar and 
kind. There is no part of his character more pleasing and 

* This anecdote of Kerreem Khan is taken from a small Persian MS., and 

I have heard it from several Persians. It is the custom in Persia, as in other 
countries, to apply such stories to remarkable personages ; but, even in tbat 
view, the application proves the impression entertained of the character. 
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surprising, than his being able, amid such scenes as he 
lived in, to carry the best affections and feelings of human 
nature into almost every measure of his government; and 
his success affords a lesson to despotic monarchs. He lived 
happily; his death was that of a father amid a family 
whom he had cherished, and by whom he was beloved. The 
Persians to this day venerate his name^ and those who have 
risen to greatness on the destruction of the dynasty which 
he founded, do not withold their tribute of applause to his 
goodness. Indeed, when meaning to detract from his fame, 
they often give him the highest possible eulogium. “ Ker- 
reem Khan k ,” they say, “ was not a great king. His court 
was not splendid ; and he made few conquests ; but it must 
be confessed, that he was a wonderful magistrate* 1 1 . 

k I have repeatedly heard this observation made by the first among those 
Kajir chiefs who have risen to great power upon the downfall of the family 
of Kerreem Khan. 

1 Kutkhodah. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE DESCENDANTS OF KERREEM 
KHAN, ZEND. 

It would be painful, after the history of a prince like Ker- 
reem Khan, to dwell at any length on that of his descen- 
dants, who soon forfeited by their crimes that power which 
he had obtained by his virtues. >He had five sons, four m 
survived him to become the victims to the ambition and cru- 
elty of those chiefs of their family, who contended with each 
other for a crown, acknowledged by all to be their in- 
heritance* 

Ziickee Khan, the moment Kerretem died, assumed the 
government. Several principal chiefs of the Zend tribe n 
knew that they were personally obnoxious to him; and 
fearing every thing from the atrocity of his character, seized 
upon the ark °, or citadel, at Shiraz, and prepared for a siege. 
At the same time they proclaimed themselves the adherents 
of Abool Fatteh Khan, the son of Kerreem; but Zuckee 
Khan deprived them of any popularity they might expect 
from this act, by declaring that young prince, and his bro- 
ther, Mahomed Ali Khan p , joint successors to the throne of 


" The eldest of Kerreem ’s sons, Salah Khan, was never raised even to 
nominal power : he was deprived of sight by his cousin, Ackbar Khan. The 
second, Abool Fatteh Khan, after being a nominal king, had his eyes put 
oat also daring the reign of S&duk Khan. The third, Mahomed Ali Khan, 
was blinded by Ackbar Khan. The fourth, Mahomed Rahim Khan, had 
the good fortune to die during the lifetime of his father; and the fifth, 
Ibrahim Khan, was deprived of his virility by Ackbar Khan . — Genealogical 
Table of the Zend Family . 

B Among these were Naser Ali Khan, and the sons of Shaikh Ali Khan, 
the celebrated general of Kerreem Khan. 

° This is an Arabic term. It is sometimes pronounced arek, but more 
generally ark. It literally signifies the citadel, and is never applied to any 
other fortification. 

* This prince had married Zuckee Khan's daughter. 
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their father. But though he elevated these youths to 
nominal sovereignty, he himself assumed the substance of 
power, on the pretext of being, from affinity of blood, their 
natural guardian, they, from their age, being incompetent 
to the management of public affairs. He was supported in 
all his pretensions by his nephew, Ali Moor&d Khan q , a 
chief of reputation ; and their mutual efforts were directed 
to the reduction of the citadel. This was not an easy task; 
so, to avert the dangers of a protracted siege, Zuckee Khan 
had recourse to treachery r . He solemnly pledged his faith 
to the nobles who defended it, and not only promised to for- 
give all that had passed, but to admit them to a share of the 
highest offices in the state. They believed his professions, 
submitted, and were instantly seized, and put to death in the 
most inhuman manner B . 

Saduk Khan, on hearing of the death of Kerreem Khan, 
evacuated Bussorah, and advanced toward Shiraz. When 
he arrived near that city, he encamped his army, and sent his 
son, Jaffier Khan, to wait upon Zuckee Khan, and discover 
his sentiments about the future settling of the government. 
The youth probably went to this conference with a mind not 
free from prejudice 1 : when he returned, he told his father, 
that* though every word Zuckee Khan had uttered breathed 
friendship and cordiality, he felt convinced, from what he 
had observed in the expression of his countenance, and from 

? The son of the daughter of Bood&k and By&gha, and consequently the 
nephew of Zuckee Khan. 

r Ali Reza’s History of the Zend Family. 

• Captain Franklin, who visited Shiraz seven years after, informs us, he 
was told by an eye-witness that these chiefs were butchered iu presence of 
Zuckee Khan by the common Pehlwans, or public wrestlers of the city, who 
performed on this occasion the parts of executioners. He adds, that the 
same person assured him he saw a Turkuman soldier not only bathe his hands 
in their blood, but, takiug some in his joined palms, drink a little, and with 
the remainder wash his beard, exclaiming, u Shooker Ullah !** or u Thanks 
be to God !*’ The savage meant to recommend himself to the monster whom 
he served, as one that delighted “ to drink the blood of the enemies of his 
chief.** 

* Ali Rez&*s History of the Zend Family. 
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the looks and manners of ail around him, that if he went into 
the city, he would share the fate of the unfortunate nobles, 
who had been recently duped to their destruction by his 
treacherous arts u . This made the impression intended on 
Saduk ; who, abandoning all thoughts of an union of inte- 
rest with his dangerous relation, prepared to besiege Shiraz, 
and appeared confident of success, from the number and sup- 
posed attachment of his troops ; but he had to encounter an 
able and resolute soldier, and one more versed than himself 
in those daring and decided measures which so often com- 
mand success. Zuckee Khan, when he despaired of over- 
coming him by treachery, imprisoned A bool Fatteh Khan, 
the eldest son of Kerreem Khan, whom be suspected of being 
wvU-affccted to his uncle's interests, and proclaimed Ma- 
homed Ali Khan *, who had before only shared with his bro- 
ther the name of king, sole monarch of Persia. lie at the 
tame time made prisoners three sons y of Saduk Khan, who 
were in Shiraz; and, having shut the gates of the city, 
threatened with instant disgrace and death all the families of 
the officers and soldiers who should continue to adhere to his 
enemy. The effect was what he had anticipated. The 
tenor entertained of his boldness and cruelty banished every 
hope that he would hesitate to execute his threats, and all 
the officers of S&duk Khan's army, whose families were in 
the power of his enemy, deserted their chief, to save from 
ruin and death those who were dearer to them \ The bro- 
ther of the late monarch, and the conqueror of Bussorah, 
found that all his plans were defeated. Only three hundred 
men remained attached to his fortune; with these he fled to 
Kerman. A body of horse was sent to cut off his retreat. 

• AS Rni'i HUtory of the Zend Family. 

• Tht« prime, mi hu hern before ltated, WM the vii-in.Uv of Zurkco 

Eh— 

• TVir name* w e re Mmhomed Tucker Khan, Ali Nuckcc Khan, and 
H—ma Khma. 

• Ah It— S’* HUtory of the Zend Family. 
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They overtook him, and an irregular conflict * ensued, the 
leader b of the pursuers was slain, and his disheartened fol- 
lowers returned to Shiraz; while S&duk Ehan continued his 
march to Kerman, where he took shelter in a small fortress 0 , • 
commanded by a noble firm in his attachment. 

The most important, if we consider its ultimate conse- 
quences, of the events which occurred at the death of Ker- 
reem Khan, was the flight of Aga Mahomed Khan, Kajir, 
who had been for many years a prisoner at large in Shiraz. 
For some time after he surrendered himself, he had been 
strictly guarded, and never allowed to go beyond the walls 
of the town ; but latterly he was permitted to take the 
amusement of the chase. This indulgence was owing to 
the kindness of Kerreem Khan's character, and to the set- 
tled state of his government; which no chief of a tribe, 
however powerful, could hope to disturb. The extraordi- 
nary wisdom of Aga Mahomed had attracted the notice of 
Kerreem, who was in the habit of asking his advice on ques- 
tions of state policy d . Aga Mahomed had thus full oppor- 
tunity of appreciating the characters of the Persian princes 
and nobles ; and we can believe that he had long looked to 
the death of Kerreem Khan as the crisis of his own fate. 
When the last illness of that prince assumed a dangerous 
appearance, he contrived to leave the city’ e on the usual pre- 
text of hunting. His sister, who was in the royal haram, 
sent him intelligence from hour to hour of the progress of 
Kerreem’s disorder. At last the wished-for messenger an- 
nounced, that the founder of the Zend dynasty was no more. 
Accompanied by a few attendants, Aga Mahomed Khan 


* This action was fought at the pass or defile of Ursinjan, about forty 
miles to the eastward of Shiraz. 

b The name of this officer was Mahomed Hoossein Khan, Zend HuzzAra. 
c Ali Rez k says, he remained in the fortress of Kussunjan ; others, that 
he went to Bum-Nerm&nsheer. Both these fortresses are in Kerman. 
d MS. Memoir. 

e He went out of the city on the 12th day of Seffer, A. H. 1193, the 
day before that of Kerreem’s death. — Ali Reza’s History of the Zend 
Family . 
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commenced his flight f ; and, favored by the confusion of 
the moment, he reached his native province of Mazenderan 
in safety. A considerable body of his tribe having gathered 
round him, he proclaimed himself a candidate for the crown 
of Persia, and began to collect whatever means he could to 
support his pretensions. 

Zuckee Khan, confident that the chief of the Kajirs would 
not long remain satisfied with Mazenderan, detached bis ne- 
phew, Ali Moorad Khan, with his best troops g , to oppose 
his further progress ; but he only increased the danger which 
he desired to avoid. His nephew was brave and ambitious; 
and experience had taught him, that, in the condition of his 
country, a person of his rank could have no safety but in 
the possession of power. He had probably only waited for 
a favorable opportunity of revolting from a ruler in whom 
he could never repose confidence, and who was hated and 
dreaded by all his subjects. An appeal which Saduk Khan, 
after his flight from Shiraz, made to Ali Moorad, then at 
Teheran, gave him the pretext he desired. He assembled 
his officers, and demanded if it was not disgraceful to sup- 
port a chief, who treated the son and brother of Kerreem 
Khan as Zuckee Khan had done. There was no difficulty 
in persuading his followers to entertain the same sentiments. 
Desirous of the elevation of their leader, they rejoiced in 
any measure likely to promote his advancement. Ali 
Moorad immediately marched to Isfahan, whence the go- 
vernor 1 * appointed by Zuckee Khan fled at his approach. 
All ranks appeared tp rejoice at Ali Moor&d’s success ; and 
he obtained additional popularity by proclaiming, that he 


r He travelled with astonishing celerity, arriving at Isfahan the third day, 
a distance of more than two hundred and fifty miles. 

« This force consisted of ten thousand horse and five thousand infantry. 
h The name of this governor was BustAm Khan. He had been nomi- 
nated to the government as a reward for his repressing a commotion excited 
in Isfahan on the death of Kerreem Khan, by Jehangheer Khan and Maho- 
med Rasheed Beg, sons of Fatteh Ali Khan Affshar, a chief whose preten- 
sions and late have been before noticed. — voL ii. p. 133. 
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had no design beyond restoring the eldest son of the vir- 
tuous Kerreem Khan to the throne, his lawful inheritance. 

Zuckee Khan 1 became quite furious when he heard of the 
revolt of his nephew. He immediately assembled all the 
force he could, and marched toward Isfahan ; but the hour 
was near when he was to fill up the measure of his guilt, 
and to fall by the hands of the very men whom he had 
trained to crime. When he arrived at Yezdikhaust, he 
demanded from the inhabitants the payment of a sum k 
belonging to the public revenue, which he charged them 
with having secreted : on their denying all knowledge of this 
money, and pleading inability to raise i{, he commanded that 
eighteen of the principal men of the town should be thrown 
from a precipice, immediately under the window at which* 
he sat. Not satisfied with this act of barbarity, he sent for 
a Syud, or descendant of the prophet, who was remarkable 
for his piety, and charged him with having taken part of the 
money he wished to recover. The man protested his inno- 
cence, and, after being stabbed, was thrown down the same 
precipice. Enraged at what he deemed the obstinacy of his 
last victim, he directed that his wife and daughter should be 
given over to the brutal lust of some of his guards, who 
were of the tribe of Maaffee 1 ; but these men, savage as 
they were, shuddered at the conduct of their chief, and par- 
ticularly at this last act, which they deemed at once horrid 
and sacrilegious. While these feelings prevailed, a conspi- 
racy was formed ; and those who had long been the instru- 
ments of his guilt, established a claim on the gratitude of 
their country by the murder of their inhuman leader. 

The town of Yezdikhaust, where this took place, is situ- 
ated upon the high and rocky bank of a narrow deep vale, 
which in this quarter divides the provinces of Irak and Fars. 

1 Ali Rezd’s History of the Zend Family. 

k Franklin states that this sum was only three hundred tomdns, about 

three hundred pounds. 

1 The Maaffee are, like the Zend, a branch of the Lac ; one of the most 
numerous among the uative tribes of Persia. 
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Its remarkable site and rude fortifications give it a singular 
and romantic appearance ; and it is now interesting from 
being considered as a scene hallowed by the sword of retri- 
butive justice. The memory of Zuckee Khan is held in 
execration; and the traveller, who is passing Yezdikhaust, 
is stopt to hear the catalogue of his crimes : he is shown the 
window from which he directed the principal inhabitants and 
the holy Syud to be thrown ; and the feelings which this 
spectacle, and the relation of these deeds, excite in the mind, 
are relieved by the story of his death, and the praises be- 
stowed on those who had the courage to free their country 
from such a monster. 

The character of Abool Fatteh Khan, who was pro- 
claimed King of Persia the instant Zuckee Khan was put 
to death, would not lead us to suspect that he was at all con- 
cerned in this bold act m of justice; it placed in his hands a 
power which he appears to have been unfit to exercise". 
His elevation, however, was evidently the only measure which 
could save the Zend family from destruction; and for a 
moment all indulged in the delusive expectation of tranquil- 
lity. Zaduk Khan, when he heard of Zuckee Khan’s death, 
hastened from Kerman to Shiraz °. This chief was a plain 
soldier, of a good disposition, but subject to violent passion. 
The author who gives this account of his character adds, 


m Mr. Scott Waring in liis History of this period affirms, on the autho- 
rity of a Persian writer, that Abool Fatteh Khan was not only concerned 
in this plot, but took an active part in its execution. I follow a manuscript 
written by a very respectable Persian, who had the fullest opportunity of 
knowing the real nature of this transaction. 

" The only author who speaks favorably of the qualities and disposition 
of this prince is Olivier; but that well-informed and intelligent writer sel- 
dom refers to authorities. All contemporary Persian authors that I have 
read, represent him as weak and dissipated. I have conversed with many 
persons who knew him well, and they confirmed this account : they added, 
that he was of a gentle disposition, and unambitious. 

° The young prince entered Shiraz, as sovereign, on Friday, the 30th of 
Jumadee-ool-awul, A. H. 1103, and was received with great joy by the inha- 
bitants. 
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that he was not satisfied to live under a weak and dissolute p 
young prince, incapable of governing himself, yet too jealous 
to commit his power to those who had more experience and 
wisdom q . In the relations in which they were placed, it is 
not surprising that the uncle and nephew could not agree; 
but, not content with usurping his authority, and confining 
his person r , Sdduk Khan put out the eyes of the unfor- 
tunate Abool Fatteh Khan, and proclaimed himself sove- 
reign of Persiay He could not expect that he should be 
permitted quietly to enjoy a power obtained by so cruel an 
action ; but his only dangerous rival was his nephew and 
step-son % Ali Moorad Khan. Fully aware of the ambi- 
tious designs 1 of that leader, he sent his son, Jaffier Khan, 
to assume the government of Isfahan, and to watch his 
movements. 

Ali Moorad, who was at Teheran when these events oc- 
curred, instantly declared himself king, and marched, with 
all the force he could collect, toward Isfahan, whence the 
new governor fled at his approach. 

Saduk Khan, having assembled a considerable army u , 
placed it under his son, Ali Nuckee, whose first operations 
were completely successful. He attacked and discomfited 
the advance of Ali Moorad ; whose troops were so discou- 


9 We are informed by the historian of the Zend family, that the only joys 
of Abool Fatteh Khan were the circling goblet and fair damsels ; and that, 
immersed in luxury, he was altogether unfit for government. 

*> Ali Reza’s History of the Zend Family. 

r Saduk Khan and his sons broke in upon him when in his haram, and 
seized him without meeting with opposition. 

* Saduk Khan had married the mother of Ali Moorad ; and his eldest son, 
Jaffier Khan, was a half brother of that chief. 

* As long as Abool Fatteh Khan was king, Ali Moorad had professed alle- 
giance. During that period, he marched against Zfilfek&r Khan, of Kliumsd, 
who had rebelled and seized on the countries about Cazvoen, Sultaneali, and 
Ztinjdn. Ali Moorad defeated and slew this chief, whose head, according to 
usage, he sent to Shiraz. 

" This force, of twenty thousand men, had been besieging Yezd. Ali 
Nuckee was joined, before he encountered Ali Moorad by his brother, Hoos- 
sein Khan. 
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raged by this reverse, that they dispersed in different direc- 
tions. A few went over to Ali Nuckee; the remainder 
retired to their homes. Ali Moorad, accompanied by his 
own family and a few faithful adherents, retreated to Ha- 
madan, and must either have been taken or compelled to 
fly his country, if he had been immediately pursued. S&duk 
Khan* wrote to his son to desire he would not lose a mo- 
ment in improving the great advantage which fortune had 
given him ; but the idle youth, intoxicated with his success, 
thought of nothing but enjoying his triumph. He entered 
Isfahan as a conqueror, and for more than a month y re- 
mained in that city, giving himself up to every kind of 
excess. The moments which he wasted were taken full 
advantage of by Ali Moorad. Taught by past misfortunes 
that his sole dependence was on his own efforts and the 
attachment of his army, he evinced an union of the most 
resolute spirit x with the most conciliating temper ; and his 
conduct had more effect on those whom he had desired to 
gain, from being contrasted with the vanity, insolence, and 
dissipation of Ali Nuckee Khan, who, roused at last from his 
dream of pleasure, marched from Isfahan to complete his 
conquest of Irak. But the hour of success was past: he 
was met near Hamadan by Ali Moorad, and was in his 
turn abandoned by almost all his followers. This unex- 
pected defection filled him with dismay, and gave his enemy 
an easy victory. He was compelled to fly to Shiraz ; and 
the victorious Ali Moorad Khan, encouraged by some 
further successes in the field % resolved on laying siege to 
that city. 

* All Rea&’s History of the Zend family. 

* According to Ali RezA, he remained in Isfahan between thirty and forty 

days. 

* He was not only refused protection, but threatened with violence by 
powerful chief who had deserted from his army, if he went to H amadan 
but, instead of avoiding that city as he had been advised, he advance 
rapidly with a few followers, took its ungenerous governor by surprise, slew 
him, and used his wealth in paying his new levies. 

» His troops gained several advantages over those of S&duk Khan, parti- 

vol. n. h 
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Sftduk Khin, when be learnt that AH Moorad was ad- 
vancing to attack his capital, detached an army (chiefly 
infantry) to a position about twenty-five miles from Shiraz b , 
with orders to oppose his progress : but the different corps 
of which it was composed quarrelled about the distribution 
of provisions ; and the whole retreated in disorder, pursued 
by the horse of Ali Moorad Khan, who hastened to take 
advantage of an occurrence promising important results, as 
it evinced a want of union and discipline among his adver- 
saries. 

Shiraz was blockaded, rather than besieged, for eight 
months. The assailants had made no progress in destroying 
the defences ; but both the inhabitants and the troops were 
reduced to such distress for want of supplies, that a spirit 
of revolt began to display itself: a part of the garrison 
seized one of the gates, and gave it up to Ali Moorad 
Khan, whose army immediately took possession of the 
town c , but committed no outrage that could cause the in- 
habitants to regret the desire they had for some time enter- 
tained of submitting to his authority. 

S&duk Khan, with his family, retreated to the citadel ; 
but he was soon compelled to surrender, and was put to 
death d with all his sons that had reached manhood, except 
Jaffier Khan, who had made his terms with the conqueror 
long before the city was taken. Sfiduk had evinced, during 
the life of his brother, Kerreem, a moderation and judg- 
ment which had given a very favourable impression of his 
disposition ; and his conduct at the siege of Bussorah 
added to his former character, of a respectable man, the 

cularly In an action at AbAdAh, where TAher Khan, the son of SAduk 
Khan, commanded the forces of his father. 

b The village they encamped at was HAzIrbizA. — Ali Reza’s Hittory of 
the Zend Family. 

« Shiraz was taken on the 18th of Rubbee-ool-awnl, A.H. 1195, February 
A.D. 1781. 

d Ali RezA states, that he was put to death ; others say, his eyes Were 
first put out, and then poison administered ; while a third account is, that, 
frantic at the loss of sight, he dashed his brains out. 
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reputation of a good soldier: but in his latter years we lose 
all respect for an inactive and indulgent parent, who shut- 
ting himself up in his capital, appeared insensible to the 
incompetence and vices of his sons, and continued to intrust 
them with the command of armies and the government of 
provinces, until a general disgust at their misconduct and 
oppression alienated all minds from his rule. Nor can we 
deplore the fate of a chief who attained power, by depriving 
of his crown, and of sight 6 , the son of a brother, to whose 
courage and virtues he and his family were indebted for all 
they possessed ; and whose memory was so revered in Persia, 
that the inhuman Zuckee Khan had not dared to outrage 
public feeling by that crime with which S&duk Khan com- 
menced his unpropitious reign. 

Ali Moorad Khan was now sovereign of Persia ; and his 
character and success seemed to promise some, years of rest 
to that disturbed kingdom. Among the chiefs of his army, 
none had distinguished himself more during the siege, for 
his courage and conduct, than Ackbar Khan, the son of 
Zuckee Khan ; but we may conclude that he was as cruel 
and revengeful as he was brave and enterprising, since he 
not only urged Ali Moorad to put S&duk Khan with his 
three younger sons and some of his principal nobles to death, 
but obtained permission to be their executioner. His 
eagerness for their fate precipitated his own : he was accused 
of plotting against die life of the ruler whom he served ; 
and it was not difficult to persuade Ali Moorad of the dan- 
gers he had to apprehend from his ambitious cousin. He 
believed, or affected to believe him, guilty ; and the prince 

♦ Franklin, Olivier, and Waring agree, that the eyes of A bool Fatteh 
Khan were pat oat by SAduk Khan ; and it appears almost impossible that 
the former, who visited Shiraz in 1786, when Jaffier Khan, the son of that 
prince, was upon the throne, could be mistaken in such a fact. Yet All 
RezA, in his History of the Zend Family, distinctly states, that the eyes of 
this prince and his brothers were put out by Ali Moorad Khan, when he 
took Shins. This is probably an attempt of a partial historian to remove 
the guilt from a prince whose memory he respected. 

H 2 
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Jaffier Khan became the willing instrument of putting to 
death r the man whose bands were yet stained with the 
blood of his father and brothers. 

After remaining a few months at Shiraz, Ali Moorad 
Khan returned to Isfahan, which city became, during his 
reign, the capital of the kingdom. He confided so far in 
his half-brother, Jaffier Khan, as to employ him in the 
government of a province*. The command of his army 
was given to his son, Shaikh Vais, who was detached to the 
north-western frontier to keep in check Aga Mahomed 
Khan. This young prince was at first very successful. 
He invaded Mazenderan, took Sari, the capital, and de- 
feated the chief of the Kajirs, who fled to Asterabad. A 
force was detached in pursuit of him ; but the rash com- 
mander 11 of this corps advanced without securing the diffi- 
cult defiles through which he passed. They were occupied 
by the enemy, who not only cut off his communication with 
the army in Mazenderan, but prevented any supplies from 
reaching his camp. The distress consequent on these ope- 
rations compelled him to attempt a retreat ; but this was 
impracticable. He was attacked, defeated, and slain, by 
Aga Mahomed Khan ; and almost all his followers either lost 
their lives, or were made prisoners. The few who escaped 
communicated a panic to the troops with Shaikh Vais, who 
instantly dispersed, and by their cowardice compelled their 
leader to abandon SSri, and the other conquests he had 
made. He retreated to Teheran, and was joined there 
by Ali Moorad Khan, whose rage against the chiefs for 
deserting his son was so great, that he ordered several of 

f Franklin and Olivier state, that he conspired against the life of Ali 
Moorad Khan; Waring deems his death to have proceeded from envy 
of his superior talents. Ali Rezd informs us that there was a mixture 
of both motives : that Ackbar Khan had, no doubt, ambitious views ; and 
that Ali Moorad Khan dreaded him so much, as to be glad of a pretext for 
putting him to death : this is probably the fact. 

ff He was first appointed to Shuster, and afterwards to the Khums*. 

h Mahomed Zdhir Khan. 
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them to be put to death in a cruel 1 and disgraceful 
manner. 

Ali Moorad Khan, though suffering under a very severe 
illness, evinced the most active energy. He had formed 
another army, which he sent into Mazenderan; and was 
preparing to support it in person, when he learnt that 
Jaffier Khan k , encouraged by the intelligence of the reverses 
his arms had sustained, and by a report of the dangerous 
state of his health, had revolted, and was marching toward 
the capital. Ali Moorad was so irritated, that he instantly 
resolved to proceed to Isfahan. His ministers and medical 
attendants entreated him to remain where he was till the 
violence of his disease had abated ; and the latter gave it 
as their opinion, that travelling at that severe season (for it 
was the depth of winter) would be attended with extreme 
hazard to his life : but the impatient monarch refused to 
listen to their advice; he could think of no danger but that 
which threatened his power. Their predictions proved 
true, and he expired 1 on the road. The principal officers 
of his court concealed his death from the army until it 
reached the capital ; and the royal property was by this 
wise precaution saved from pillage : for almost all the 
troops who had attended him, when they learnt he was no 
more, spread themselves over the country, and began to 
plunder in every direction. 

The character of Ali Moorad Khan has been variously 
given. He appears to have possessed an energetic and firm 
mind. There can be no better claim to a character than 
the respect of an able enemy. Aga Mahomed Khan, who 
found it difficult, while this prince lived, to maintain Ma- 
zenderan, was wont to say to his adherents, who urged him 


1 AH RezA states, that he commanded their brains to be beaten out by 
wooden mallets. 

k This prince, we are told by Ali Reza, was at ZunjAn in the KhnrnsA, 
and directed his march to Isfahan. 

1 He died on the 2Sth of SefFer, A.H. 1199, (11th of February, 1786,) at 
the village of Moortchakhour, about thirty miles from Isfahan. 
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to advance into Irak, “ Let us wait till that respectable 
blind gentleman 01 (so he always called AU Moorad, who 
had lost one of his eyes) is out of the way ; then, but not 
before, we may succeed in such an enterprise.” 

Five days elapsed from the death of Ali Moorad till the 
arrival of Jaffier Khan at Isfahan, during which period the 
name and ensigns of royalty were usurped by Bauker Khan, 
the governor of the city ; a vain, imprudent man, who appears 
to have had no means of supporting his pretensions. He 
fled at Jaffier Khan’s approach, but was pursued and taken ; 
and his ambition only obtained him the distinction of shar- 
ing the imprisonment of the relations of his late sovereign. 
The person whose pretensions Jaffier Khan had most cause 
to apprehend, was Shaikh Vais, the son of the deceased 
monarch. He addressed a letter to that prince in the 
friendliest terms; but having deluded him within his 
power, the mask was thrown off, and the confiding youth 
was deprived of sight, to prevent his ever disturbing the 
reign of his treacherous uncle. 

Aga Mahomed kept the promise he had often made to 
his followers, of leading them into the plains of Irak on the 
death of Ali Moorad. The moment intelligence of that 
desired event reached him, he issued from the mountains 
of Mazenderan, accompanied by only five or six hundred 
men ; and as he found his numbers hourly increased by the 
junction of his own adherents, and of disaffected chiefs, he 
pushed boldly on toward Isfahan, satisfied that decided 
success alone could keep an army so composed together. It 
is affirmed by some” that he had a secret correspondence 
with several of the principal nobles ; but there had been 
little time for such intrigues, as he was at Asterabad when 

m I have been assured by many who had heard Aga Mahomed speak of 
Ali Moorad, that he always called him the koor moot&shuku * , or u the 
spectable blind man.” 

■ Olivier states, that he was invited by Bauker Khan, but gives no au- 
thority for this assertion. The fact is not confirmed in any history or 
memoir of this period that I have perused. 
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Ali Moorad died ; and in little more than two months from 
that date he entered Isfahan 0 , whence Jaffier Khan fled at 
his approach in such confusion, that his baggage, treasure, 
and even the ensigns of royalty, were plundered by the 
rabble p of the capital. While his formidable rival was 
establishing himself at Isfahan, Jaffier Khan was welcomed 
to Shiraz. The fidelity of Syud Moorad q , the governor of 
that city, was very doubtful; but the allegiance of its 
inhabitants had been preserved by the influence of their 
magistrates. The most active of these was Hajee Ibrahim, 
who was immediately promoted by his grateful sovereign 
to the high office of kalanter, or chief civil magistrate of 
Far*. 

Aga Mahomed Khan did not remain long in possession of 
his conquest. An unsuccessful attack made on some tribes 
of mountaineers 1 , led the fluctuating bands, who had been 
the instruments of his success, to desert what they deemed 
his falling fortunes. He was thus obliged to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat to Teheran ; and while he was forming a 
more efficient force, Jaffier Khan repossessed himself of 
Isfahan* : but the advance of Aga Mahomed obliged him 
again to abandon it ; and the remainder of his reign was a 
defensive war against that ruler, who, master of almost all 
Irak, annually threatened an attack on Shiraz.^s 

Jaffier Khan had not been more successful in repressing 

* He entered on the 6th of May. The distance from Asterabad is four 
hundred miles. 

p We are told, that the rabble, who plundered Jaffier Khan’s baggage, 
were encouraged and led by some nobles escaped from prison ; among these 
was Bauker Khan, who has been before mentioned. This chief had not 
only been imprisoned, but severely beaten by Jaffier Khan, to make him 
discover his wealth. 

* Syud Moorad Khan was the nephew of Ali Moorad. 

r He attacked the Bukhtee&rees, who inhabit the great ranges near the 
capital, and whose complete reduction had hardly been effected by the energy 
of N&dir Shah : since N&dir’s death they had maintained their former rude 
independence. 

* Raheem Khan, the governor, defended the citadel for some time, and 
when taken, was put to deaths- Ali Reza’s History of the Zend Family . 
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the rebellion of his own subjects, than in opposing foreign 
enemies. His relation, Ismael Khan*, whom he had in- 
trusted with the government of Hamadan, revolted,, and 
defeated the army u which he led against him. He was 
also repulsed with considerable loss from the city of Yezd* 
which he made an effort to reduce. But in the beginning 
of the last year of his reign, fortune seemed more favour- 
able. His son, Lootf Ali Khan, had made a successful 
expedition into the mountains of Lflr ; encouraged by Aga 
Mahomed Khan’s absence, he marched with a considerable 
force to Isfahan, and defeated the troops left for its defence. 
But his triumph was short: a report of his formidable 
rival’s approach obliged him to evacuate that city, which 
was never again possessed by a prince of the Zend 
family. 

We are informed by an authority 7 to which we cannot 
refuse credit, that Jaffier Khan was kind to his subjects, 
and gracious to strangers ; that his temper was mild, and 
that he was inclined to justice. This favorable account of 
a luxurious prince, enjoying himself at a moment of compa- 
rative repose, whose affairs were at that period adminis- 
tered by a wise and popular minister*, is not irreconcilable 
to the character we are disposed to form of him, from con- 
templating the events of his life; nor are the negative 
virtues ascribed to him at variance with those charges of 
cowardly weakness and meditated treachery, which have 
been affixed to his memory. There can be no doubt that 

1 Ismael Khan was a cousin of Jaffier Khan. His father, a brother of 
Kerreem Khan, died during the life of that ruler. 

u This action took place on the 2d of March, 1786. The victory is chiefly 
ascribed to Khoosroo Khan, the Waly of Ardel&n, who brought a large corps 
of Kfrrds to the aid of Ismael. 

x The governor of that city, Tuckee Khan, was aided by the independent 
chief of Tubbus, a neighbouring town in Khorassan. 

y Franklin, who resided for some time at Shiraz during his reign. 

* His name was Meerza Hooesein, a most respectable man. He was the 
father of Meerza Boozoorg, the prime minister of the Prince Abbas Meerza, 
the heir apparent of Persia. 
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the total disregard which he showed to the honour of one 
of his most faithful and distinguished leaders, and to his 
own pledged faith, led to his becoming the indirect instru- 
ment of his own destruction, and gave to the blow of his 
assassin the colour of justice. 

Among the chiefs who served him, none was more dis- 
tinguished than Hajee Ali Kooli, of Kazeroon. This noble- 
man had been sent to quell a serious revolt in the country to 
the. east of Cashan. He had subdued the leader * against 
whom he had been detached : among his prisoners was a 
corps of fifteen hundred Khorassan infantry; who, after 
defending themselves bravely, had capitulated on the express 
condition of being honourably treated. Jaffier Khan re- 
fused to ratify this agreement, and directed that the men 
should be deprived of their arms, and thrown into prison b . 
In vain his general represented that this act would be alike 
impolitic and disgraceful. His remonstrances were disre- 
garded; and his earnest request that his honour might be 
preserved from the stain which so flagrant a breach of 
promise would entail on him, was treated with slight, if 
not with contempt. The indignant chief resolved to quit 
the service of a monarch who had sacrificed his reputation. 
He left the army, accompanied by all his followers®; and, 
notwithstanding the alternate threats and entreaties of his 
monarch, retired to Kazeroon d . It is probable that Jaffier 
Khan had not power at the moment of preventing® this' act 
of open contumacy ; but he soon sent an army to reduce 
Hajee Ali Kooli to obedience. This leader who, subse- 
quently to his departure from camp, had refused to obey a 

» The name of this chief was Mahomed Hoossein Khan, Arab. He was 
aided by Meer Mahomed Khan of Tubbus. 

b Ali Read's History of the Zend Family. 

e These were almost all infantry. 

4 Ali Read's History of the Zend Family. 

• It is possible that the chiefs of his army would have refused to act against 
Hajee Ali Kooli when the question was one of personal honour, and evi- 
dently unmixed with any desire of revolt. 
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summons to attend court, was at last persuaded to yield : 
he did not however consent to go to Shiraz, until the 
monarch had sworn upon the Koran that he would not offer 
him the slightest injury: but Jaffier Khan could not forgive 
a man whom he had so deeply wronged ; he seized him, and 
unmindful of his faith, threw him into a prison, where he 
was doomed to linger out the remainder of his existence. 
Rendered desperate, the chief of Kazeroon entered into a 
conspiracy with some other prisoners to destroy the despot 
by whom he had been so cruelly treated. Among these, 
Syud Moorad Khan f , from his high birth and former em- 
ployment, had the most influence. When the plot was 
ripe for execution, a slave who had been bribed, managed 
to convey poison * into the victuals of Jaffier Khan ; and 
when he was writhing under its effects, the prisoners were 
released by their friends, and rushing into his chamber, put 
an end to his existence. The head of their sovereign, 
thrown from the citadel into the square before its gate, 
announced to the inhabitants of Shiraz that their ruler was 
no more. 

Lootf Ali Khan, the son of Jaffier Khan, was in Kerman 
when his father was murdered ; and Syud Moorad Khan, 
through the influence of the conspirators, was proclaimed 
king ; but he only reigned a few months. Hajee Ibrahim, 
the principal magistrate of Shiraz, who was warmly attached 
to the cause of the absent prince, disposed a number of the 
inhabitants and chiefs of tribes to the same interest : and 
Lootf Ali Khan, who, on receiving the first intelligence 

f Syud Moorad, who had been Governor of Shiraz, was first trusted and 
employed, and afterwards confined, by Jaffier Khan; who ordered him to 
be beaten severely, to compel him to discover his riches^— Franklin. 

* I here follow the History of Ali RezA, who is very particular, and, I 
have no doubt, correct, in his account of the death of Jaffier Khan. Waring 
states, that the poison was administered by a female slave, who had formerly 
belonged to Syud Moorad Khan. Olivier (vol. vi. p. 209) asserts, that this 
prince had taken medicines to lessen his corpulence, and that they had re- 
duced him to a state of debility and suffering, which made it easy for the 
conspirators to attack and overcome him. 
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of what had occurred, had fled from the uncertain fidelity 
of his own troops to the Shaikh of Abusheher, was soon 
to assert his claim to the crown of his father. The 
Arab chief, who bad granted him protection and aid, died 
immediately after his arrival at Abusheher ; but with his 
last breath he charged his son h to devote himself to Lootf 
Aii Khan, whose small army, when he first took the 
field, was almost entirely formed of the followers of this 
petty ruler. The approach of a considerable corps under 
the brother 1 of Syud Moored threatened destruction to this 
force; but the second in command k being attached to Hajee 
Ibrahim, prevailed on the soldiers to seise their general, and 
declare in favour of the prince whom they were sent to 
oppose. Encouraged by this event, Lootf Ah Khan has- 
tened to the capital, where the influence of his friends had 
been so effectually exerted, that he was welcomed by the 
unanimous voice of its inhabitants. Syud Moorad Khan, 
who had shut himself up in the citadel, was soon compelled 
to surrender, and suffered death : but Hajee Ali Kooli, 
whose defection from that cause, which resentment and 
d e spai r had led him to adopt, was essential to the success of 
this revolution, had, with several others, received solemn 
—trances of pardon from Hajee Ibrahim; and Lootf Ali 
Khan, on his accession, not only confirmed these promises, 
but marked with favour and confidence those to wliom they 
were made. 

Before we proceed with the history of Lootf Ali Khan, it 
appears proper to say a few words on the origin and rise of 
a man, whose name became so conspicuous in the annals of 
his country. Hajee Ibrahim was the son of Hajee Hashem \ 

» fluilh NAsaer, who was till eery lately the chief of Abu»hrher, and it 

• Shall Moored. 

1 His nano was Ali Hiamrat Khan. 

1 The name of Ha)re tldaheni it still held In great respect In his net ire 
city. When Nidir Shah encamped there, this magistrate gars him aa 
— tala— a t in the gardsn of DU Cm add, aaar the tomb of Sadi. This 
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a respectable magistrate of Shiraz, who haring lost his eye- 
sight through age was, during his latter years, unfit for 
business, and 1 eft a large family in very low, if not dis- 
tressed circumstances : but his son, Hajee Ibrahim, early 
became a magistrate in one of the wards of his native city ; 
and his manly character, in which good temper and good 
sense were combined with extraordinary fortitude, raised 
him rapidly into high employment. He had been placed 
in the situation of his father by Kerreem Khan, and pro- 
moted to a higher charge * by Ali Moorad: as it was chiefly 
owing to his exertions that Jaffier Khan obtained such easy 
possession of Shiraz when forced to fly from Isfahan, he 
(as has been before stated) raised Hajee Ibrahim to the 
high station of kalanter, or first magistrate of Fars ; and 
the influence of that situation enabled him to repay his debt 
of gratitude to the father, by placing his son upon the throne. 

No event could appear more propitious to the happiness 
of his country, or more likely to restore the fallen fortunes of 
his family than the elevation of Lootf Ali Khan. Although 
not yet twenty years of age, he had been matured by con- 
tinual employment during his father’s reign, and was already 
ranked, in the estimation of both friends and enemies, among 
the bravest and best soldiers of his country, flis appearance 
was singularly calculated to win that admiration which his 
qualities commanded : his countenance was beautiful, and 
full of animated expression; his form tall and graceful; 
though slender, he was active and strong. In skill as a 
horseman, and in dexterity at all martial exercises, he was 
unrivalled ; nor was he deemed wanting in the mental qua- 
lities which his situation required. He had displayed on 
several occasions as much conduct as courage. Before he 

event, which flattered the vanity of the family, as it proved the consequence 
of Hajee Hashem, is related in the History of Hajee Ibrahim; and his son, 
Meerza Mahomed Khan gave me an entertainment in 1800, on the same 
spot where, as he took care to inform me, his grandfather had feasted Nidir 
tihah and his court about seventy years before. 

m He was made magistrate of all the Hyderee m&h&ls, or wards termed 
Hyderee, which include more than half the dty. 
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ascended the throne, his manners were kind and prepos- 
sessing, particularly to his inferiors ; but soon after he ob- 
tained power, his disposition changed, and his mind appears 
to have lost some of its best qualities. He was no longer 
mild and conciliating, but proud and self-sufficient. The 
gratitude and esteem he expressed, and probably felt at 
the moment, for Hajee Ibrahim, whose attachment to his 
cause had enabled him to attain the throne, gave way to 
alarm and suspicion. Nor was it surprising that he should 
have viewed with more jealousy than regard the subject 
who had shown himself possessed of the dangerous power of 
placing the crown upon his head. 

Lootf Ali Khan was hardly established in the govern- 
ment, before Aga Mahomed Khan advanced to attack him. 
The young prince ventured to meet his enemies in the 
field*: but he was defeated by superior numbers, and forced 
to fly to Shiraz. The Kajir prince, encouraged by his 
• nerrs s, invested that city ; but, after a vain endeavour 
during more than a month to make some impression upon 
its defences, be raised the siege, and returned to Teheran, 
now become the capital of his kingdom. 

The next year Lootf Ali Khan, expecting a repetition of 
this attack, made formidable preparations to resist it : but 
Aga Mahomed Khan was occupied in Aderbejan ; and the 
young ruler of Fars, unwilling that the force he had col- 
lected should remain idle, resolved to march into Kerman, 
and compel the governor 9 to submit to his authority. The 
seam of operations was almost past; and the prudent 
counsellors of Lootf Ali Khan urged him to accept the terms 
offered by the chief of Kerman, which included the full 
acknowledgment of his authority, the regular payment of 
the revenue of the province, and every submission that could 
be required of him, except his personal attendance at court. 

* Thia battle area fought at a Tillage called IIAzArhizA, within tix fanekha, 
or twenty -6 r* mi km, of Shiraz. 

* The name of this chief waa 11 pom gin Khan KhAkce. 
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But on this the impetuous prince insisted ; and, with a view 
of enforcing it, laid siege during a very severe winter to the 
city of Kerman. He was discomfited, his historian p informs 
us, not by the garrison, but by the elements. Almost all 
the horses, and many of the men in his army, perished 
through cold and hunger ; for when the snow became deep, 
it was impossible to furnish his camp with regular supplies. 
Compelled by the defection of some of his troops, and the 
clamorous discontent of all, to raise the siege of Kerman, he 
returned to Shiraz, sullen and irascible from the reverse he 
had sustained. 

Before he set out on this unfortunate expedition, he ap- 
pointed one of his younger brothers, who was quite a child, 
to the nominal rule of Fars ; but he had at the same time 
committed the civil government of Shiraz, and the countries 
in its vicinity, to Hajee Ibrahim. The command of the 
garrison, with separate powers, was given to a chief of his 
own tribe, called Burkhood&r Khan; and the ark, or citadel, 
was placed in charge of another nobleman of the Zend 
family. This division of authority, meant to guard against 
treachery, only promoted it. Burkhoodar Khan, a weak 
and arrogant man, vain of his rank and of his independent 
power over the military, insisted, but without effect, on 
Hajee Ibrahim paying him all those submissive attentions, 
which in Persia are considered due to a superior. Offended 
at what he deemed a personal insult, he laboured to impress 
his prince with the belief, that such marked disrespect for 
a lord of the Zend family, could only be shewn by one who 
cherished traitorous designs. If these representations were 
not altogether believed, they made a serious impression on 
the irritated mind of Lootf AJi ; and every act, after his 
return from Kerman, proved that he had no longer the same 
respect or confidence in his minister. 

An occurrence some time before this had greatly weak- 
ened that reliance which Hajee Ibrahim was at first disposed 

p Ali Rez&’s History of the Zend Family. 
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to plow in Us sovereign. Lootf Ali Khan, it Us earnest 
aobcitarion, had pardoned a number of persons supposed to 
be concerned in the conspiracy against his father. Among 
these was Meerta Mehdee, who had been formerly employed 
by Jafier Khan * ; but, on being discovered in some pecu- 
lation, was disgraced, and condemned to lose his ears. When 
the head of JafBer Khan was thrown from the citadel, it 
had been exposed to a thousand indignities ; and, according 
to popular rumour, Meersa Mehdee had cut off the ears. 
He had always denied this accusation ; and Hajee Ibrahim, 
who pro fes s e d to be persuaded of Us innocence, solicited 
his p ard on of Lootf Ali Khan, who not only granted it, 
hot said, even if the accusation were true, he freely forgave 
the meersa from the consideration be had for his mediator. 
Several months after, when the prince was distributing ho- 
a u r a rr dresses, one was given to Meersa Mehdee. This 
was rep o rt e d to his mother, who sent for him, and asked, 
if it was not enough that he should be required to forgive 
the m ur derers of his father. “ Is it necessary," she added, 
44 that you should degrade yourself by bestowing marks 
of reg ar d and favour on a wretch who mutilated his re- 
aaa'r This upbraiding language had the effect intended 
on the violent temper of the prince. He returned to his 
co u rt, summoned Meersa Mehdee, and, after reproaching 
him with his crime*, directed him to be thrown into a fire. 
Hajee Ibrahim had been sent for, but arrived only in time 
to hear from the prince what be had done, and to see with 
h e s-ror the remains of the roan whose pardon had been so 
fnlly granted to his intercession 1 . 

* He «■ Uihkur^Mnrcei, the duties of which office are, to keep a register 
of l he troop*, and to transact all buainea* relative to their pay. 

* Peniaa MS. 

* Loot/ Ali Khan demanded of Meersa Mehdee, what that man dr*en ed 
«U could behave ill to hit tovrreign and benefactor. “ To he burnt alive,** 
was the reply. “ You are the man,** said the prince ; and directed him to 
W iatuailjr thrown into a fire . — Per rum MS. 

* Btjtr fWahim related to me the particular* of this event, hi almost the 
mmm ward* tit which 1 And them written in his history. He assured me, 
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The mutual distrust which had arisen between the sove- 
reign and the minister became apparent to all. Lootf AH 
Khan could ill brook the restraint under which he acted ; 
but he could not venture on an open attack of one whose 
influence he dreaded : for, besides the devoted attachment 
which the citizens of Shiraz were known to entertain for 
him, many governors of provinces and chiefs of tribes were 
warmly attached to his interest, and his brothers com- 
manded the principal corps of infantry with the army. But 
though the prince refrained from violence, every action 
showed his feelings ; and the minister, satisfied that his ex- 
istence was at stake, determined to overthrow a prince, 
“ from whom he had ceased,” in his own words, “ to ex- 
pect any thing but death u ." 

When affairs were in this situation, Lootf Ali Khan, who 
had resolved upon advancing to Isfahan, made the same 
arrangements for a division of authority at Shiraz, as when 
he proceeded to Kerman: and with a chief of his own family x 
in charge of the garrison, and another in command of the 
citadel, he considered that he had nothing to fear from his 
minister ; but still he could not avoid showing a distrust of 
his fidelity. After he had publicly nominated him to the 
civil government, when the army was on the eve of march- 
ing, he ordered his eldest son, Meerza Mahomed, to be sent 
to camp, where, as he was too young to be employed, he was 
evidently meant to be a hostage for his father’s conduct. 
If Hajee Ibrahim had before entertained doubts regarding 
the light in which he was viewed, they were removed by 
this ill-timed act of suspicion ; and he appears to have de- 
cided on the immediate execution of a plan, which he had 

he did not believe the man guilty of what popular rumour accused him of $ 
and added, “ From the moment this act was committed, I lost all confidence 
in Lootf Ali Khan.” 

n MS. History of Hajee Ibrahim. 

x Burkhoodar was appointed, as before, to the command of the garrison 
and the charge of the police. Mahomed Ali Khan, Zend, had charge of the 
citadel. 
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for tome time contemplated, of making over Shiraz to Aga 
Mahomed Khan, and thus rendering him the sole ruler of 
Perm. 

Hajee Ibrahim perhaps persuaded himself’, that by this 
trasoo he was only anticipating an event which must occur, 
and mving his country from a protracted war between two 
rival families ; but there can be no doubt that his real mo- 
tive was mlf-preservation. He had lost all confidence in 
Lootf Ali Khan. He knew that he had many enemies, in- 
cemnt in their endeavours to destroy him ; and he per- 
ceived, from the conduct of the prince, that their representa- 
tions had made all the impression they could desire. Under 
these circumstances, he sought to preserve his life, and to 
placr himself, by a signal service, under the protection of a 
powerful monarch. He was successful: but his memory 
is stained with the reproach of having destroyed a family to 
which he owed all his advancement. 

When Lootf Ali Khan had advanced some marches on 
his way to Isfahan, Hajee Ibrahim, with a small corps of 
ertizent which he had formed and placed under the com- 
mand of his youngest brother, Mahomed Hussein Khan, 
seised the two noblemen 1 left in charge of the garrison and 
citadel a f Shiraz ; and, so well were his measures taken, this 
was effected without bloodshed. An account of his success 
was despatched to ooc of his brothers* with the army, which, 
wben the messenger arrived, was encamped 6 within twenty 


* uu» 




rotTtrwtioM frith me on the rttaooi which influenced hit emu 
• pe rio d, Hajee Ibrahim always declared, that a detire to tare 
from continual petty wart was one of hit principal motive*, 
id he, M except tome plundering toldien cared whether a Zend 
Kt upon the throne ; but all detired that Pertia thou Id be great 
I enjoy internal tranquillity ** 

Khan and Mahomed Ali Khan. They were Invited to a 
affair* regarding the civil admin til ration, and t ailed 
mated at the ha jet's house. 


r Ah Khan wan encamped at a village within five fersekhs of Koo- 
, to which the troops of Aga Mahomed Khan had advaocad. 

Tot. II. 1 
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miles of the forces of Aga Mahomed Khan, commanded 
by his nephew* then known by the familiar appellation of 
Bfibd Khan c . The brother of Hajee Ibrahim communi- 
cated the intelligence to his friends, and to the chiefs concerned 
in the plot ; and it was settled that, immediately after dark, 
some of the infantry should fire upon Lootf Ali Khan's 
quarters; and that this fire, accompanied by a great noise, 
should be the signal for the friends of Hajee Ibrahim to 
assemble. The moment the first shot was heard, loud 
shouts followed from every quarter of the camp, and bodies 
of men began to move. The prince, astonished and enraged, 
sent messenger after messenger to inquire the cause of the 
uproar. These at last returned and advised him to mount 
his horse and escape, as his own troops bad become his ene- 
mies. None of his principal officers would attend bis sum* 
moos: one chief 4 alone, and seventy men, continued with 
him. Accompanied by this small party, he proceeded to* 
wards his capital, of which he was satisfied that his friends 
still retained possession. On the second day after he left 
the camp, he received information of all that had passed ; 
but being now joined by about three hundred horsemen, he 
moved boldly on to the gates of Shiraz, and sent a person to 
demand of Hajee Ibrahim the reason of his conduct. “ In- 
form Lootf Ali Khan," said that minister calmly, 44 that I 
knew his intentions, and had no mode of saving my life but 
by depriving him of the power to take it away. Advise him 
to abandon all hope of repossessing Shiraz, and bid him 
think only of saving himself by flight e .” But the proud 
prince, who had already been joined by a number of his 
troops, scorned the advice. 44 The traitor," said he, 44 after 

c B&bl Khan was the name by which the present sovereign of Persia was 
known till the death of his unde. His proper name was Fatteh Ali Khan ; 
but Aga Mahomed was in the habit of terming him 2M66, or u child 
and the name continued to be given to him after he attained manhood. He 
was at this period twenty-two years of age. 

* Timisp Khan Fylee. 

• MS. History of Hajee Ibrahim. 
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all* is but a dtixen r 9 and his force consists merely of a few 
shopkeepers, who can never withstand brave soldiers.” Sup- 
ported by these expectations, he encamped near the walls of 
the city ; but that policy which had placed the families of 
the soldiers in the capital, now gave great advantage to 
Hajce Ibrahim : he called on the few troops still with their 
mon a rch to return immediately to their homes if they de- 
sired the safety of those whom they loved* The Appeal 
had full effect : the deserted Lootf Ali Khan was compelled 
to fly, with four or five attendants, to Abusbeher. He 
Ibund, however, that the shaikh of that place was no longer 
his friend* That chief was devoted to Hajee Ibrahim. 
But be met with a kind reception, and all the aid his limited 
■wans could afford, from the governor of the neighbouring 
port of Bunder Reeg ; and was enabled by this support to 
coll e ct a few followers, with whom he resolved to attempt 
the recovery of Shiraz. 

The want of numbers in the army of Lootf Ali Khan 
was remedied by his own heroism, and by the valour of 
those who adhered to his fortunes. His first success was 
over the troops of the Shaikh of Abusbeher*. His next 
action was with the governor of Kaseroon *, whom he made 
pri m er end deprived of sight. This act of cruelty was 
very injurious to his interests ; for while it made a powerful 
family hit implacable enemies, it weakened that sympathy 
which his youth, his courage, and his misfortunes, were so 
c al cul at ed to excite. 

9 Mea, ersHJaen, is oatd la Ptnta as a term of outaip, to riptfy 
— wsriits, Um soldiers being ell men of wandering tribes. 

• TXie action, if such it can be termed, wee fought at a Tillage called 
Tiafach The cavalry under Rid Kooli Khan deserted bta and joined 
Usd AH Khan t and the Bashirs infantry Ssd before they were attached. 
—An Stn'i H i stor y . 

* Ua)ee Ali Kooli Khan of Kaseroon, who had been pardoned by Lootf 
Aii Khan an his ascending the throoe, had been tubeequenlly compelled to 
By so Aft M s hnm s d Khan. Ilis brother, Riid Kooli Khan, was go twoot, 
and had shaded Loot f AH Khan bp plundering part of his baggage and 
nm favorite harms when he fled from Shim. 

1 2 
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Lootf Ali Khan, encouraged by these successes, once 
more appeared before Shiraz, and commenced a blockade, 
which he was unable to besiege, having neither infantry nor 
cannon. The unsubdued spirit he had evinced gained him 
many followers ; and his friends began to indulge sanguine 
hopes of the re-establishment of his power. But the daring 
valour and unwearied efforts of the young prince were 
opposed by a man, whose wisdom removed danger by mea- 
sures of anticipation, and whose firmness, tempered by mo- 
deration, gave no unnecessary irritation to his enemies, while 
it secured the constancy and attachment of his adherents. 
The extraordinary character of this wonderful man was per- 
haps more fully displayed by his conduct on this critical 
occasion, than by any other action of his eventful life. 

After the revolt of his troops had forced Lootf Ali Khan 
to fly from that army with which he had hoped to conquer 
Isfahan in the preceding year, they had returned in disorder 
to Shiraz ; and their arrival had increased the number of 
men belonging to the military tribes 1 of Fars within its 
walls, to about twelve thousand. The infantry, or city 
militia, composed of shopkeepers and artificers, did not 
amount to a fifth of this number : yet these were the only 
troops from whom Hajee Ibrahim could expect support ; 
for it was impossible that tribes, whose fortunes were de- 
pendent on the continuance of the Zend dynasty, could ever 
consent to what he intended, — the transfer of the supreme 
power to the chief of the Kajirs. Convinced that they 
would oppose the execution of his plan, Hajee Ibrahim re- 
solved on disarming and expelling from Shiraz this multi- 
tude of soldiers. He took his measures with a precaution 
and promptitude which eluded all suspicion. Having given 
orders to secure the streets which led by a back way from 
his house to the gate of the city, he sent notice to the mili- 

i 

1 They are termed Eelyits, or u tribes,'* are all soldier*, and generally 
horsemen. The cities furnish to the army only infantry : they are defended 
by a militia, which sometimes takes the held. 
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tary tribes to be ready, at an appointed time, to receive a 
donation. They assembled as directed, and a hundred k 
were admitted at a time into the interior court of bis mansion. 
Fran the height of the walls round it, those who were with- 
out could know nothing of what was passing within. The 
first party admitted found themselves surrounded, but were 
told that no injury was intended to them if they resigned 
their arms : they did so ; and while these were given to 
citizens to increase the corps on which Hajee Ibrahim could 
depend, the unarmed soldiers were conducted, by the back 
way before mentioned, beyond the gates of the town. The 
whole were disarmed, and party after party joined their 
astonished companions under the walls. However extra- 
ordinary it may appear, this measure was executed without 
confusion or bloodshed. When the whole body were ex- 
pelled, they were directed to proceed to some villages in 
the vicinity. Unable to resist, they were forced to obey. 
Some joined Lootf Ali Khan ; others remained at their 
places of destination, watching the progress of events. 

Hajee Ibrahim wrote to Aga Mahomed Khan the moment 
be had seized Shiraz; and that chief sent a general 1 with a 
tfrong detachment to his support; but Lootf Ali Khan 
took the first opportunity of attacking this corps, and, after 
a severe contest, defeated it. Aga Mahomed, alarmed at 
this intelligence, ordered a force m to Shiraz, which he con- 
ceived from its superior numbet? must terminate the war. 
This body, after being joined by the troops In garrison, 
inarched to attack Lootf Ali Khan, whoso small army they 
outnumbered more than ten to one". The brave prince 
did not decline the combat, but left his entrenchments, and 
drew his men up in some gardens, with the double view of 
occupying a strong position, and concealing his numbers 
from observation. The action, at its commencement, was 

• Sow Mrnunu my only fifty i the difference is of little consequence. 

Khan. 

m He g»r* the aenmand to Jin Mahomed Khan and Rod Kooli Khan. 

• Ah Heat's History of the Zend family. 
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favorable t6 his enemies, who drove his men from their 
position, and pursued them to some distance: but Lootf AH 
Khan, who possessed eminent talents as a commander, ob- 
served that they had commenced to plunder the camp he 
had abandoned; and, judging the opportunity favorable, 
he made a resolute and successful charge with a body of 
horse whom he had rallied. His repulsed troops, encouraged 
by the gallantry of their chief, returned to the charge, and 
the enemy gave way in every quarter. The victory was 
complete; and it was rendered more decisive from Rizft 
Kooli Khan, one of the Kajir leaders, being among the 
prisoners. 

Hajee Ibrahim, who perceived in these repeated successes 
a dangerous increase of reputation to Lootf Ali Khan, wrote 
to Aga Mahomed, urging him to advance in person. That 
monarch, sensible of the importance of the crisis, moved 
with a large force 0 towards Shiraz. Although his numbers 
exceeded those opposed to him in a proportion of nearly a 
hundred to one, he proceeded with a caution which proved 
that he thought there was much to apprehend from the 
bold enterprise of his enemy : nor was he mistaken. When 
he arrived at a village p near the ruins of Persepolis, his 
camp was suddenly attacked by Lootf Ali Khan : animated 
with a courage equal to that of 'any hero who had ever 
feasted in those halls, he had determined to make one great 
struggle for the crown of Persia. He surprised the ad- 
vanced guard of Aga Mahomed Khan, and defeated it, and, 
following the fugitives to their camp with only a few hundred 
men, attacked upwards of thirty thousand. The darkness of 
the night, the fears communicated by those who fled, and 
the terror of his name, created a dismay and confusion which 


° Some authors state that he had forty thousand men ; but this is an 
exaggeration. 

p The name of this village is MAyen. It is about sixty miles from Shiraz, 
and thirty-one from Persepolis. Aga Mahomed reached this encampment 
on the fourteenth of ShAwAL, in the year of the Hijrah 120$. 
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promised complete success Almost the whole of Aga 
Mahomed Khan’s army dispersed; the assailants had arrived 
at the royal quarters, when a chief, who had joined Lootf 
Ali Khan, assured him that the Kajir monarch was among 
the fugitives, and entreated that he would not lose the 
wealth he had so nobly won, by permitting his followers to 
plunder the jewels and treasures of an empire f . This chief* 
was unfortunately believed. Lootf AH Khan directed his 
men to halt, and not to enter the royal pavilion ; they obeyed, 
but dispersed to plunder in other directions. When that 
morning dawned which was to have beheld him a conqueror, 
he heard with dismay the public crier in the enemy’s camp 
call to prayers 1 ; this announced to those who remained of 
Aga Mahomed Khan’s army that their sovereign was at his 
post. He had never left it. When he found it impossible 
to remedy the confusion into which his troops were thrown, 
he had remained stationary at his quarters, surrounded by 
some of his guards, expecting, from the small numbers of 
the enemy, and their want of discipline, the very event 
which occurred. Lootf Ali Khan, awakened from his 
dream of victory, found himself compelled to fly with all 
the speed he could, to save himself from being made pri- 
soner. 

This daring attempt to recover his power ought not to 
be deemed an act of desperate temerity, in which success was 
impossible. He well knew from experience, that in an army 
such as that which he attacked, confusion, if once intro- 
duced, was likely to be irremediable. He also knew that 
many chiefs of tribes were fluctuating between him and 
Aga Mahomed Khan. These leaders always acted on the 

s He killed the leader, Ibrahim Khan, and a great number of his party i 
they were posted in the pass between the villages of MAyen and Alboorz. 

9 AH Read's History of the Zend family. 

* His name was Meerza Fatteh OllA Ardillanee. Some historians declare 
that he was sincere ; others assert that he was the emissary of Aga Ma- 
homed Khan. 

1 This is never done except when the king commands in person. 
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impulse of the moment ; and as the part they took was 
blindly adopted by their followers, he had a right to expect 
that brilliant success would turn the tide in his favour, and 
that he should overcome his enemies with the very means 
they had collected for his destruction. The plan of attack 
was able: he proceeded with eVery caution, and completely 
surprised the advance corps. The advantage he took of his 
first success showed his skill and determined courage. 
Victory was snatched from him by one of those incidents 
which have so often decided the fate of battles and of 
empires. 

If Lootf Ali Khan deserved success, Aga Mahomed Khan 
had also merited the crown which this day fixed upon his 
brow. He had evinced, amid consternation and confusion, 
all that calm resolution and self-possession which marked 
his extraordinary character. His mind loved to dwell on 
these events; and he used often to observe, that in the 
modern History of Persia three achievements alone were 
worthy of being transmitted to posterity 11 . First, the policy 
and firmness of Hajee Ibrahim, who, with a few shop- 
keepers, took Shiraz, and maintained it for months against 
all the warlike tribes of that province. Secondly, the daring 
heroism of Lootf Ali Khan, who, with four or five hundred 
men, ventured to attack an army of thirty thousand ; and, 
lastly, the fortitude he himself had displayed, in remaining 
at his quarters when all around him fled ; and that calm- 
ness in danger which made him direct the common crier to 
announce morning prayers in the usual manner, that both 
his own array and his enemy might learn he was at his post, 
undisturbed by all that had passed. 

The flight of Lootf Ali Khan was continued until he 
reached Kerman, where he began again to collect followers : 
but Aga Mahomed Khan, who had marched to Shiraz, sent 
an army x to attack him ; and the few men who had joined him 

t 

■ Persian MS. 

* The cavalry of this force was commanded by Wullee Mahomed Khan, 
Kajir, and the infantry by Abdool Raheem Khan, brother to Hajee Ibrahim. 
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dispersed, considering his fortunes as desperate. The de- 
serted prince fled to Khorassan*, which, since the death of 
Nidir Shah, had remained subject to a number of indepen- 
dent chiefs. One of these, Meer Hoossein Khan, who ruled 
over the city and district of Tubbus, offered his protection 
to the royal fugitive ; who, on learning that the jealous 
policy of Aga Mahomed Khan had destroyed the fortifica- 
tions of Shiraz, determined to make another effort to recon- 
quer that city. The chief of Tubbus furnished him with 
two hundred men ; with these, and a few faithful followers 
who had never forsaken him, he marched toward Yezd. 
The governor' of that city sent a corps to oppose him, 
which Lootf Ali Khan attacked with his usual impetuosity, 
and defeated. Elated with this success, his small force 
advanced rapidly upon the village of Aberkoh, on the bor- 
ders of Fare. It submitted to his authority ; and from it 
he proclaimed to his friends that he was once more in the 
field. He had still numbers of secret adherents ; and the 
exaggerated reports of his success induced many to declare 
openly in his favour. In a short time his numbers increased 
to fifteen hundred men, with whom he besieged Darabjird. 
This celebrated town, though fallen from its former great- 
ness, is still a place of some consequence, containing from 
ten to fifteen thousand inhabitants. The importance of 
such a conquest led Lootf Ali Khan to make every effort 
for its reduction : but the alarm excited by his reappearance 
at the head of an army had spread to Teheran, and a large 
force was sent against him under a noble* of the Kajir tribe, 
while Hajee Ibrahim detached his youngest brother 5 with a 
strong corps of infantry to reinforce the garrison of Darab- 
jird c . The approach of these troops compelled Lootf Ali 
Khan to raise the siege and retreat. He endeavoured to 

’ AH Rai't History of the Zend family, 

* Nudkee Khan, 

* TYm name of this lender was Mahomed Hoossein Khan, Kajir. 

* Mahomed Hoossein Khan. 

* Ali Read's History of the Zend Family. 
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make a stand at the fortified village of Rooneez ; but, after 
some days 9 skirmishing, he was obliged to hazard an action, 
in which the superior number of his enemies prevailed, and 
be was compelled once more to seek protection from the 
ruler of Tubbus. That chief, however, though he received 
him kindly, began to entertain apprehensions that his friend- 
ship, which could not save his guest, might involve himself 
in his falL He advised Lootf Ali to proceed to Candahar, 
and seek the aid of Timoor Shah, the reigning monarch of 
the Afghans, who alone possessed the power of restoring 
him to the throne of his ancestors. The prince acquiesced 
m the wisdom of this advice, and set out on his journey to 
the court of the Aifghan king; but he had proceeded only 
a few marches, when he heard of Timoor’s death, and the 
intelligence led him to relinquish the design of leaving Persia. 

While Lootf Ali Khan hesitated on the course he should 
next pursue, he received letters from two chiefs of Nennan- 
sheer d , the eastern district of Kerman, entreating him not 
to abandon his country, and pledging themselves, if he 
would return, to give him every support in their power*. 
A Persian author has truly remarked, that “ the slightest 
spark always rekindled the flame of hope in the breast of 
this warrior." He hastened to Nermansheer: encouraged 
by seeing a few soldiers again assembled round his standard, 
he formed the daring resolution of making himself master 
of the city of Kerman. Having approached it by rapid 
marches, he directed his brave uncle AbdullA Khan, the 
most distinguished of all those who had adhered to his for- 
tunes, to advance with half his force, and make a false 
attack on the town. He kept the remainder in reserve ; and 
when he saw the attention of the enemy wholly occupied 
by the corps with Abdullfi, he led the troops under his 
immediate command to another part of the fort : being fur- 
nished with scaling ladders, they had mounted the walls 

d The names of these chiefs were Mahomed Khan and Jehangheer Khan. 

• Ali Rez&’s History of the Zend Family. 
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More they were percehred. The garrison, though sur- 
pr is ed, mode an obstinate resistance ; but were ultimate! y 
driven from all their posts, and obliged to take shelter in the 
citadel : even that they were soon compelled to abandon. 
The officers r who commanded in Kerman effected their 
esc ap e ; but a great number of their men were slain, and 
the whole baggage fell into the hands of the conquerors. 
Lootf AH ooce more assumed the style of a sovereign : coins 
were struck in his name, to commemorate this last of his 
glorious achievements. The historian* of his reign observes 
** that the fortune of this prince, like the splendour of the 
meteor which he resembled, shone brightest at the moment 
of its dose.** 

Aga Mahomed Khan, when he heard of the fall of 
Kerman, marched, with all the force he could collect, to 
encounter a foe who seemed to rise greater from every mis- 
fortune. Lootf AH Khan was not dismayed by the vast 
superiority of numbers ; his soldiers were encouraged by 
some partial successes, to second his heroic ardour; but 
after the riegc had lasted four months, they began to suffer 
great distress, and several corps became discontented. One 
body of infantry, which had charge of some towers, gave 
them up to the enemy, and between two and three thou- 
sand of Aga Mahomed Khan's troops had entered, before 
the information of this treachery reached Lootf Ali Khan. 
The moment he heard of it, he hastened to the spot, and, 
after a severe contest, repulsed the foe* ; but this was his 
last success. One of the chiefs 1 in whom he had most con- 
fided, determined to betray him. The traitor had charge 
of the citadel, which joined in ooc part with the outworks. 
He opened the gates at this entrance ; and Aga Mahomed 
Khan introduced between ten and twelve thousand men, 

9 T h— v— Mifcwd H on — i s Khan fUnf—kn, tbs pr— nt ehiof 
rf Us tribe, aaS A Wool B>h— Khan, tbs toother of Uajsa Ibrahim. 

• Ali *«aA*» Hi— ry of lbs JUod Family. 

* Ali BssTi 111— ryofttoZ— 1 Family. 

1 Nnju# Kaoii Khan of Khar—. 
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and prepared to support them with his whole army. Lootf 
Ali Khan, when he heard of this second act of treachery* 
attacked them with the most determined valour, but in 
vain : their numbers were too great, and he was obliged to 
retire, after seeing his bravest followers either slain or put to 
flight. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, whose principal object was to pre- 
vent the escape of Lootf Ali, had surrounded Kerman, and 
posted a strong body of men opposite every gateway. The 
young prince, beset on all sides, maintained the contest in 
the town during three hours : at night he crossed the ditch 
by a small bridge of loose planks, which were removed when 
they had served their purpose k . The lines of the enemy 
were yet to be passed. He threw himself upon them with a 
courage that derived energy from despair, and, with three 
attendants, broke through the troops by whom he was op- 
posed. He fled toward Nerman sheer, and reached that dis- 
trict jn safety. 

When day dawned, and Aga Mahomed found, to use , 
a Persian phrase, that " the lion had burst his toils,* he J 
wreaked 1 his vengeance on the unfortunate inhabitants of ' 
Kerman : nearly twenty thousand women and children were 

k Ali RezA’s History of the Zend Family. 

1 I find in one of my manuscripts a remarkable anecdote of Aga Mahomed 
Khan*s conduct on this occasion. The meerza or secretary of Lootf AJi was , 
made prisoner, and brought before him. He demanded, how he had dared 
to write firmauns, or mandates, to him who was a sovereign ? “ I wrote 
them,*’ said the man, “ by the order of my master, Lootf AH t my fear of 
him when present, was greater than my dread of you who were at a dis- 
tance.” — u Strike off his hands, and tear out his eyes!” exclaimed the 
enraged monarch. The savage order was instantly obeyed. Next day be 
sent for the son of the man whom he had so inhumanly treated, and said : 
“ Tell your father that the prophet has upbraided me in a dream for my cruel 

usage of him : what can I do to repair the injuries I have done ?” u He 

will desire, if he lives,” (said the youth,) “ to pass the remainder of his days 
at the tomb of the holy Ali, at Nujuff.” The king immediately directed 
that mules, tents, and every necessary equipment, should be furnished for his 
journey. He also sent him a present of three hundred tom&ns, (about three 
hundred pounds sterling,) and entreated the young man to solicit his father 
to forgive him, and to remember him in his prayers. 
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given as slaves to his soldiers ; all the males who had reached 
| maturity were commanded to be put to death, or deprived 
/ of their eye-sight. Those who escaped his cruelty, owed 
their safety neither to mercy nor to flight, but to the fatigue 
of their executioners, who only ceased to glut the revengeful 
spirit of their monarch, when themselves exhausted with the 
work of blood. The numbers slain were great, and exceeded 
even those deprived of sight ; though the latter are said to 
have amounted to seven thousand m . Many of these mise- 
rable wretches are still alive. Some, who subsist on charity 11 , 
wander over Persia, and recount to all who will listen the 
horrors of this day of calamity. 

Lootf Ali Khan was at first kindly received by the go- 
vernor of Nermansheer ; but that chief inquired anxiously 
after his brother, who had accompanied the prince to Ker- 
man ° : he was told that he would soon arrive : three days, 
however, passed in anxious expectation, satisfied his mind 
that, if alive, he was in the power of Aga Mahomed Khan ; 
and he naturally concluded that his fate would be decided 
by his own conduct on this trying occasion. His love for 
his brother, and his fears for his own safety, silenced the dic- 
tates of honour and good faith : he determined to seize his 
royal guest, and to offer him as a ransom for the life and 
pardon of one who was dearer to him. The companions of 
Lootf Ali discovered this plot just before its execution : they 
hastened to inform him, and entreated he would escape ; but 
their advice was disregarded ; nor was he awakened from 

m I follow the MS. of a contemporary. When I have asked any chief pre- 
sent at this massacre how many men were deprived of sight, their answer 
was always, “ Many thousands.” It has been stated, that Aga Mahomed 
Khan directed that a number of pounds weight of eyes should be brought to 
him : nor is the tale in the least incredible. 

* When at Shiraz on the 4th of June, 1800, I thought the best mode of 
celebrating the birth-day of our beloved monarch was to distribute alms to 
the poor : a great number assembled ; among them were more than a hundred 
men whose eyes had been taken out at Kerman. 

° Ali Rez&'s History of the Zend Family. 
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his dream of security by seeing those p who had remained 
faithful in every danger, abandon him as one resolved not 
to avoid death. Soon after, the approach of armed men con- 
vinced him that the information was too true. He grasped 
his sword, and rushed on those who were advancing to seize 
him. A momentary terror prevailed ; and the prince was 
already on the back of his favorite horse % when one of the 
assailants made a blow with his sabre at the legs of the noble 
animal, and brought him to the ground. Lootf Ali Khan 
started up again, and renewed an unequal contest, in which 
he at last fell, having received two severe wounds, one on his 
arm, the other on his head. In this state he was carried to 
the camp of Aga Mahomed Khan. The page of history 
would be stained r by a recital of the indignities offered to 
the royal captive, when brought to the presence of his cruel 
and implacable enemy. Suffice it to observe, that v his eyes 
were torn out, and)that he was sent a prisoner to Teheran, 
to languish out a miserable and protracted existence, far from 
his native province, and from all to whom his name was dear: 
but the fears of his conqueror made him at last more humane; 
and an order was sent to terminate the life of a prince, who, 
even in this wretched state, was still an object of dread 1 to 
the proudest and most powerful of his enemies. 

P One of the persons with him, whose name was Khodah-buksh, fled te 
India. He afterwards obtained a small command of horse in the service of 
the Nizam of the Deckan, and was attached to a party that served under me 
in the campaign of 1799 against Seringa pa tam. The account he gave of the 
life of Lootf Ali Khan, and of his conduct on this occasion, exactly corre- 
sponds with that of Ali RezA. 

<i The name of this horse was Kumwd. He was of the Arab blood, but 
bred in Persia. Though a low horse, his activity and strength were won- 
derful ; and credibility is staggered with the accounts given by all Persians 
of his speed, and of the extraordinary distance to which he at different times 
carried his royal master, who regarded and treated him with the greatest 
affection and care. 

1 The brutal insults offered to Lootf Ali when he was carried before Aga 
Mahomed are too shocking to he described. The English reader would revolt 
from the narration of a scene which disgraced human nature. 

* Though Aga Mahomed Khan cherished implacable resentment against 
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Lootf Ali Khan dosed his extraordinary career before he 
was twenty-five years of age. There is in the character of 
this young prince, and in the events of his life, what must 
excite both pity and admiration ; but, amid the blase of his 
achievements, we can discover nothing but the qualities of a 
soldier. Had he been born to the undisputed sovereignty 
of a large kingdom at a period when allegiance to the reign- 
ing prince was at once a habit and a principle, his fame 
might have emulated that of a Chenghiz or a Timoor. But 
in the condition of bis country at the time when he suc- 
ceeded to the throne, every quality he possessed, except his 
personal valour and his ability as a leader, was against him. 
He had knowledge without prudence; and his judgment 
was subdued by his passions. His pride was extreme; even 
when his fortune was at the lowest, be scorned to conciliate 
or attach those whom he considered himself born to com- 
mand. He was violent and unrelenting, and never tried 
to oooquer by other means than fear: wherever success 
favoured him, he used his power with a severity which 
might have strengthened an established ruler, but which 
could have no effect but creating enemies to one, like him, 
always struggling against the stream of adversity. Yet his 
faults, which were numerous, have been forgotten by his 
countrymen, who speak only of the manly beauty, the ele- 
vated courage, and the cruel destiny, of the last prince of 
the family of Kerreem Khan. 

The princes of the Zend dynasty ruled over a great part 
of Persia for nearly half a century ; but, after the death of 
their founder, their power never possessed any stability. 
This is, in the first place, to be attributed to tjieir internal 
divisions, and next, to the genius of their enemy, Aga 
Mahomed Khan. That monarch, from the hour he fled 

afl the LroJ faintly, particularly against thia prince, be, nerertheleaa, ad- 
weed Km character. Some time before he took Kerman, be received accounts 
that hi* nephew and bnr, the present king, had •everal tons born to him in 
one aight. M May God grant,” aaid Aga Mahomed , 44 that ooe of iham 
way wamble Lootf Ali Khan Persian MS. 
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from Shiraz, had laboured incessantly to destroy them : his 
task was now completed. He owed this triumph more to 
his foresight and perseverance, than to any brilliant suc- 
cesses of his arms. His present object was to prevent the 
claims of those whom he had subdued ever being revived : 
almost every person 1 who could have formed the most re- 
mote pretensions from his birth to the throne, was put to 
death or deprived of sight ; and not only the tribe of Zend, 
but all those who had been the active supporters of the 
family of Kerreem Khan, were removed from Fars into the 
most distant quarters of the kingdom. It has been before 
mentioned, that the native tribes of Persia had been encou- 
raged by that monarch to assert the superiority which had 
belonged, in former days, to their ancestors. Their efforts 
had been successful, and they had enjoyed power for a short 
period ; but their use of it had not been such as to lead the 
more peaceable inhabitants of Persia to regret their down- 
fall. This race of men were brave and warlike; but the 
habits of long subjection had rendered them even more rude 
and barbarous than those who rose to fortune upon their 
ruins. 

* AbdtfclU Khan, the unde of Lootf Ali Khan, waa, I believe, the only- 
exception. He had married the sister of Hajee Ali Kooli Khan of Kaze- 
roon, and his pardon was granted in consideration of that chief, for whom 
Aga Mahomed Khan had great regard and respect. 
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m STATE or FEESIA a no the neighbouring nations, 

AT THE ESTABLISHMENT Or THE FOWEE OF AGA MAHO- 

MSD KHAN, THE FOONDBE OF THE EEIGNING FAMILY. 

Befoek we give the history of the family which now occu- 
pies the throoe of Persia, we must review its condition, and 
that of the neighbouring states, at the time when Aga 
Mahomed Khan overcame the last prince of the Zend 
dynasty. We shall thus better understand the progress 
which the reigning dynasty have made in establishing their 
power, and restoring Persia to the rank which it once held 
among Asiatic nations. 

At the death of Lootf Ali Khan, Aga Mahomed Khan 
was the actual, as well as acknowledged, sovereign of the 
provinces of Asterabad, Mazenderan, G hi Ian, the whole of 
Irak, Pars, and Kerman. These countries, extending from 
the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf, could only be deemed 
settled and obedient by comparing their condition to Kho- 
ra— in and other parts of the empire, which hod been broken 
into a number of petty principalities at the death of NAdir 
Shah ; and had subsequently thrown off their allegiance to 
those rulers who assumed the title of sovereigns of Persia. 

The territories now under Aga Mahomed Khan had en- 
joyed tranquillity during the latter years of Kerreem Khan, 
but since his death had become a scene of continual contests. 
Though the efforts to obtain the crown had been coo fined 
to the descendants of that prince, and to their enemy, Aga 
Mahomed Khan, as each pretender had needed the support 
of the chiefs of tribes, that class had risen into a consequence 
much beyond what they had ever before possessed. The 
events which have been related, shew that the attachment 
of these chiefs was seldom to be depended upon. It rested 
on no hooorable basis ; and defection, from being common, 

Vos. IL K 
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had almost ceased to be disgraceful. A selfish feeling had 
taken the place of that feyalty for which the nobles of 
Persia were once distinguished; and their descendants 
shewed, even in action, a cautious prudence, which ren- 
dered their courage equivocal as their faith. The greatest 
battles of this period are only trifling skirmishes. When 
the armies met, a few men (generally belonging to the tribe 
of the ruler for whom they fought) attacked each other with 
the ardour of inveterate hostility. The other tribes kept 
aloof till they saw one or other prevail, when, if they did 
not betray their leader, they joined in flight or pursuit, 
according to the issue. In many of these bloodless battles*, 
though there were twenty or thirty thousand men on each 
side, not more than fifteen or twenty were killed, and per- 
haps double the number wounded. This fact alone accounts 
for the extraordinary victories which the personal valour of 
a leader and a few brave adherents often obtained over the 
most superior numbers. 

Though some chiefs of tribes were compelled to place 
their families at the capital of the ruler they served, as hos- 
tages for their fidelity, others, and among them the most 
powerful, had lodged their wives and children, and the 
wealth they had accumulated by plunder, in their native 
towns or villages, which they had fortified on the plea of 
providing against predatory attacks, but with the real view 
of rendering themselves in some degree independent of their 
sovereign. 

The condition of the military nobles, or feudal lords, of 
Persia, was not favorable to Aga Mahomed Khan; but 
that politic prince had united the efforts of his own tribe, 
who were all devoted to him. To effect this, he had made 
what were deemed the greatest sacrifices. He had forgiven, 
when he had the power to revenge, the blood of his father 

* I have become acquainted with many of the principal chiefs and leaders 
who acted in these scenes, and all agree in their account of the warfare 
ia Persia since the death of NAdir Shah. 
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and unde*, and had pardoned the grossest personal insults 
to himself when in captivity. His magnanimity was re* 
warded by the unanimous support of his tribe; and be 
derived the greatest strength from their fidelity and attach* 
meat. 

Asterabad had long been the residence of the Kajir chiefs: 
it was imposs ib l e! from its situation in a distant corner of 
the empire, to make it the capital ; but many reasons ren* 
dried Aga Mahomed Khan desirous of being near to his 
hereditary poss es s i ons, and to the pastures of those Turk* 
i«h tribes on whom he was in a great degree dependent 
for maintaining the crown he bad acquired. He deter* 
mined therefore to fortify Teheran, at the base of that lofty 
range of mountains which divide Irak from Maaenderan. 
The fortifications of Isfahan and Shiraz were dimantlecL 
Those of Kerman 1 had also been razed to the ground; and 
the inhabitants of these cities, harassed with sieges, saw 
without sorrow the work of demolition ; and though soma 
of the military classes might sigh after their lost power, and 
regret that their harvest of plunder was over, the other in* 
h a b i t a n ts of the provinces subject to Aga Mahomed Khan 
were prepared to welcome the establishment of any govern- 
ment promising to afford them effectual and permanent 
protection. 

The ancient province of Carduchia, (the modern Kfir* 
dtstan,) which is bounded to the east by the plains of Irak 
and Aderbejan, to the west by the Tigris, to the north by 
Armenia, and to the south by the territories of Bagdad, had 
formerly, as at present, always maintained its own rude go* 

* TUs dty had formerly been one of the richest and most populous la 
Penda. When tha European factories were established at Oumbrooo, it 
Wwif a great emporium of trade between Europe and India, and tha 
emm tries of Persia. Cabnol, and Tartary. The province of which it is the 
capital, was not productive ; but it had some rare articles of commerce, par- 
tinlarty the wool of its goats, which approaches nearer than any other in 
lacam to that of Cashmere. 

X 1 
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vemmenty; and though its mountain-chiefs had generally 
acknowledged a paramount lord, they had for ages enjoyed 
more real independence than those of any other province in 
this quarter of Asia. Xenophon 1 informs us, that the chiefs 
of Kurdistan were disobedient and turbulent vassals to the 
most powerful Persian monarchs; and there are grounds 
for believing that the valour of this race emancipated their 
country from the successors of Alexander. For a short time 
the legions of Rome occupied a part of Carduchia ; but they 
probably possessed little more than their military positions ; 
and none of the Tartar tribes who have overrun Persia, have 
ever permanently established themselves in this province % 
which is still inhabited by an original and rude race : though 
they have departed from the religion, they maintain the 
usages and habits of their forefathers, and speak a barbarous 
dialect of the ancient language of Persia. 

The causes which have enabled this people to preserve 
their soil 5 from strangers are obvious. Their country is 
mountainous and barren ; and the few beautiful and fertile 
valleys interspersed among its clustering hills offer no ade- 

y A KArdish writer, in his preface to a history of his native country, says 
that authors differ about the origin of the KCirds. Some believe them to be 
descended from those persons who were saved from the cruelty of Zohak. 
Others trace them to the jin or genii ; whUe many state that the deeves, or 
demons, connected themselves with women of the earth, and begot the 
KArds. — Tuarikh Akared, , by Sherriff-ood-deev. 

* The prisoners informed Xenophon, that the Carduchians, who inha. 
blted the mountains along the Tigris, through which he desired to march, 
“ were a warlike nation, and not subject to the king; and that once the 
king's army, consisting of one hundred and twenty thousand men, pene- 
trated into their country, whence not one of them returned, the roads being 
hardly passable." — Spelmav’s Cyrus, p. 111. 

• There are some Arabian tribes in this country ; and several of the prin- 
cipal KArdish chiefs boast their descent from families of that nation. 

b The historian of Kftrdistan includes all LAristan iu that country : which, 
according to him, extends to the Persian Gulf. He says, that KArd signifies 
“ valiant that Roostem, though born in Sees tan, was of a Kurdish family ; 
and that the common reading of Roostem -e-Goord in Firdousee is erroneous, 
for it should be Roostem-e-Kurd, or Roostem the KunL— 7*t<arikA Akared , 
by Sherriff.ood.deev. 
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quate reward for the effort that would be necessary to reduce 
it : for its Warlike and robust inhabitants are singularly 
attached to their native land ; and their rugged mountains 
would be as difficult to conquer, as they would be unprofit- 
able to maintain. This race has never been united c under 
one ruler ; and perhaps this, which, had they possessed a 
more inviting country, must soon have led to their subju- 
gation, has been one of the causes enabling them to preserve 
their independence. Their chiefs constantly at war with 
each other have always sought the'protection of some great 
power, whose influence or occasional aid enabled them 'to 
preserve or increase their territories. They have repaid this 
support by acknowledging the monarch who granted it as 
their paramount sovereign ; and have discharged the obli- 
gation they incurred, sometimes by tribute, sometimes by 
military service. Their most powerful neighbors preferred 
the professions of allegiance and the real aid? which they 
received from the petty rulers of Kurdistan, to the hazardous 
attempt to subdue them. The situation of their country, 
which has generally been the frontier dividing great empires, 
has been favorable to the policy of its chiefs; and we may 
conclude that in ancient days they vacillated between the 
Emperors of Rome and the Sassanian monarchs, as they 
now do between the kings of Persia and the emperors of 
Turkey. 

The districts of Kurdistan near the Tigris and vicinity of 
Bagdad, admit the supremacy of the Turkish government* 1 ; 

* We are told by Greek historians, that when Artaxerxes Longimanna 
entered their country with an immense army, he was only saved from de- 
struction by one of his allies fomenting a division between the two great 
rulers of Carduchia, which led to'their consenting to a peace with him. 
Sherri ff-ood-deen, in his history of this nation, relates, that when an envoy 
from a chief of Kurdistan came before Mahomed, the prophet was so struck 
by his fierce looks and gigantic body, as to pray to God that so formidable a 
race should never be united : hence (the pious author concludes) those divi- 
sions, which have ever since distracted them. 

4 The largest half of the Kurds at present term themselves subjects of the 
Turkish empire, which they prefer to Persia, as it is less able to enforce the 
payment of tribute or military service* 
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while those more to the northward and eastward profess to 
be under the protection of the king of Persia. Among the 
latter chiefs, the Waly or Prince of Ardel&n e , is far the 
most powerful. His territories, bordering on Irak and 
Aderbejan, are nearly two hundred miles in length, and 
about a hundred and sixty in breadth. The revenues of 
this tract are not great ; but its princes, who maintain almost 
regal state, boast their descent from the celebrated Salladin f . 
Their title to this honour is not clearly made out ; but the 
history of their country proves that the government of this 
province has continued in the same noble family for more 
than four centuries. The patriarchal character of their rule, 
and the cheerful obedience of their subjects, are calculated 
to make the inhabitants of the rich plains of Persia envy the 
lot of these rugged mountaineers ; but, though the kings of 
Persia have^ldom interfered with the internal administra- 
tion of Araelftn, and have never attempted to set aside the 
family who govern it, they have often exerted their influ- 
ence and power to alter the direct line of succession ; and, 
by supporting .the pretensions of younger branches, they 
have created feuds, which have rendered its rulers more 
dependent upon them. 

Khoosroo Khan, who at the death of Lootf Ali Khan was 
Waly of Ardel&n, had professed allegiance to Kerreem 
Khan ; but withdrew all support from his descendants, and 
became the open enemy of Jaffier Khan, whose nephew 
Ismael * had fled to Sennah and thrown himself on his pro- 

• ® Sennah, the capital of ArdelAn, lies in latitude 35° 12* N., and longitude 
40^ E., sixty miles from Ham ad an. It is pleasantly situated in a small 
▼alley encircled by mountains. I encamped there for several days in the 
autumn of 1810, and was entertained in a hospitable and princely manner 
hy the ruling Waly, Am&n-oll& Khan, the son of Khoosroo Khan, who was 
Waly at the period of which I am writing. 

f This is the name which European writers give to Sallah-ood-deen, the 
famous enemy of the crusaders. The family of Ardeldn trace their lineage 
to him through female descent ; but in the history of Kfirdistan their title 
to their possessions rests on an actual occupation for four centuries and a 
succession of twenty-five male heirs. 

9 In the history of this family which I obtained from the reigning waly. 
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taction. The defeat of Jaffier Khan near Bamadan was 
chiefly ascribed to the valour of the troops of ArdelSn; and 
as their chief could not hope after such an event to effect a 
reconciliation, he attached himself to the cause of Aga Ma- 
homed h , and sent him all the arms and other trophies which 
be had taken in this action, as an acknowledgment of his 
paramount power. From that moment Khoosroo became 
one of the most powerful supporters of the Kajir monarch, 
who, when he overcame the Zend dynasty, had a right to 
expect that the allegiance of the Waly of ArdeUn would 
ensure the submission of all such districts of Kurdist&n as 
had formerly acknowledged the supremacy of the King of 
Persia. 

The family of the princes of Armenia had been extinct 
for centuries ; and that disunited province was hardly en- 
titled to a name, which had long been borne by the country 
of a brave and independent people. The greatest part had 
fallen under the Turkish rule ; but the north-eastern dis- 
tricts, along the banks of the Araxes ! , and between Ader- 
bejan and Georgia, had in general been subject to Persia : 
the chiefs of these districts had never been powerful enough 
to resist the sovereign of that kingdom. 

The fine province of Georgia, which is bounded to the 
north by the Caucasus, to the east by the lofty mountains 
of Dftghestan and Shirwan, and to the west and south by 
ancient Armenia, was governed by a waly or prince, who 
usually acknowledged the sovereign of Persia as his para- 
mount lord. This province boasts a singular salubrity of 
dimate; and is alike famous for the fertility of its soil, the 

ft it stated that Ehoosroo never meant to support Ismael Khan, till the 
suspicions and intended hostility of Jaffier Khan forced him to it. 

*» Ehoosroo Khan, when very young, had been expelled from his tern* 
lories, and deprived of his birth-right. He owed his restoration to Maho- 
med Hoossein Khan, the father of Aga Mahomed, and was thus led to 
Entertain a partiality for a family from whose aid he had derived such 
benefit. 

1 This river is now called the Arras. 
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luxuriance of its diversified scenes, its rich plains, dear 
streams, and wooded mountains, and for the courage and 
beauty of its inhabitants ; but for many centuries all these 
apparent blessings had operated as curses. Its inhabitants, 
professing the Christian religion, from their situation be- 
tween two great Mahomedan nations, Turkey and Persia, 
were subject to a violence and oppression, which had sunk 
their character to the lowest state. Besides, the internal 
government was bad. The power of the waly was not only 
checked by the divisions which his neighbours always fo- 
mented in his own family, but by the great authority pos- 
sessed by his insubordinate nobles, who exercised the most 
despotic tyranny over their miserable vassals. In a country 
so situated, the richness of the soil only produced indolence. 
Men would not labour beyond what was necessary for their 
subsistence, and that the earth yielded almost spontaneously. 
The manly form and courage of the male, and the beauty 
and vivacity of the female youth, made their Mahomedan 
neighbours always anxious to obtain them as slaves. As 
they lived in misery at home, and often attained the highest 
ranks k among other nations, even parents did not hesitate. to 
sell their offspring. . Nobles made offerings of their vassals ; 
and the walys themselves were often compelled to send, as 
part of their tribute to the paramount sovereign, some of 
the fairest of their family and of their subjects 1 . When this 


k In Turkey it is the usage to promote slaves from Georgia and Circassia 
to the principal offices of government. This custom has its origin in the 
policy of despots, who, fearing the natural influence of the chiefs of tribes 
and men of high families, desire to raise those only whom they can cast 
down at pleasure. 

1 Joseph Emin, a brave and adventurous Armenian, who tried in vain 
about this period to excite his countrymen and the Georgians to throw off 
their degrading subjection, informs us, that Kerreem Khan had sent to 
Heradius to demand “ that his daughter-in-law (the widow of his eldest 
son), his heir Goorgeen Khan, his son-in-law the Prince David, twelve no- 
blemen's sons, and twelve beautiful Georgian virgins, (none of whom was to 
be above twelve years of age,) should be sent to him.” They were required 
as hostages, and as slaves of his pleasure. The messenger threatened an 
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tribute was withheld, or an y other cause gave a pretext for 
war, the Mahomedan armies rejoiced at an invasion which 
enabled every soldier to gratify his love of plunder and 
his brutal lust by the possession of Christian captives: nor 
had they much to apprehend from opposition, for the princes 
and nobles were too divided by the collision of their per- 
sonal interests, to be united even by the approach of a 
d a ngrr which nothing but their union could avert. 

There had been no period for many years at which the 
Georgians appeared more capable of throwing off their 
yoke, than when Aga Mahomed Khan became the monarch 
of Persia. The waly Heradius had attended Nidir Shah 
in his campaigns, and had gained the reputation of a good 
soldier. Favored by the distractions which had prevailed 
in Persia since the death of that conqueror, he had preserved 
his native province in tranquillity ; but aware that it would 
be impossible to maintain himself without powerful aid, he 
sought and obtained the alliance of Russia. The treaty 
which placed Georgia under the protection of that state will 
he nocked hereafter: it transferred (as far as the ruling 
prince had the power of doing so) the allegiance of the 
valys of Georgia from the sovereigns of Persia to those of 
Russia. 

The kingdom of Persia is bounded to the east by the great 
province of Khorassan ”, upwards of four hundred miles in 
length, and near three hundred in breadth. This celebrated 
region contains many fruitful plains, some lofty and irre- 

ifn^w of the country If tin itenind was not instantly complied with. 
The %nM nobles urged their prince to compliance; but he refused; and 
Kirw Khan, being forced to march to another quarter, could not exe- 
rase his threat. The same writer furnishes us with many curious farts 
9 Hating to the condition of Georgia. He gives no very favourable character 
mi any daaa of its inhabitants ; and he e xp re s ses his opinion of tho nohloo 
to thso my odd hut emphatic manner t M They were born twenty -four 
Wours before tho devil." 

* This province bn Irak to the west, Candahar and Cabool to the east ; 
it stretches to the north as far as the Oxua, and ia bounded to the south by 
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gular ridges of mountains, and several wide tracts of desert 
Except in its most fertile districts, it is but partially supplied 
with water ; and from its position, it has perhaps been more 
exposed to predatory invasions than any other country. 
Whenever Persia was distracted by internal factions, or had 
to sustain foreign attack, the tribes of Tartary crossed the 
Oxus and spread themselves over Khorassan. This was the 
province which Roostem had to defend against the continual 
inroads of Afr&sifib. The Seljookian chiefs invaded it long 
before their rule extended over the other parts of the empire. 
It suffered greatly from the ravages of Chenghiz and of 
Timoor; and, during the reigns of the first Seffavean kings, 
the Oosbegs, who had conquered Bokhara, made annual 
attacks upon its fields and cities. Abbas the Great checked 
these ruinous inroads; and N&dir made these plundering 
Tartars tremble for their own possessions. But the death 
of that conqueror left his native province more exposed than 
ever ; for, while his descendants, stript of the vast inheritance 
which he had bequeathed them, exercised a mock sovereignty 
over the city of Meshed, several military chiefs seized on the 
different forts of Khorassan, and establishing a number of 
small principalities, exercised an almost regal sway, making 
war or peace with their petty neighbours as suited their 
interest; and sometimes defying, and at others paying 
homage and tribute to the more powerful monarchs by whom 
they were surrounded. 

Khorassan is peopled by many races : its warlike inha- 
bitants boast their descent from Arabian, Kurd, Turkish 0 , 
and Affghan tribes, who came at different periods to subdue 
or to defend it : but neither their having so long inhabited 
the same soil, nor a sense of common danger, has softened 
those inveterate prejudices, or abated that rooted hatred, 
with which these races regard each other ; and it had been the 

n The word Turkish is always used to describe the' inhabitants of 
T&rkistan or Tartary, or those who derive their origin from that country, 
and continue to speak its language. 
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policy of the Persian monarch* to increase divisions, enabling 
than to keep in subjection a country, the inhabitants of 
which, if united, would hare been dangerous ; for the men 
of Khoraatan, from the robustness of their frame, and from 
being continually inured to war, are prorerbially brave; and 
NAdir Shah, with the vanity of a native, but not without 
truth, used to call this fine province “ the sword of Persia." 

Meshed, the capital of Khorassan, had been for some 
years the residence of NAdir’s court ; and it was all that his 
successors saved from the wreck of his dominions. It has 
been already mentioned 0 , that the generous gratitude of 
Ahmed Shah, the monarch of the Afghans, had assigned it, 
and the districts in its immediate vicinity, to the unfortunate 
Shah Rokh, the grandson and heir of NAdir. From this 
period, Meshed became a scene of distraction, owing prin- 
cipally to the incompetence of its unfortunate ruler, and to 
the disputes of N&ser-ollft Meerea and NAdir Meerza, his 
unworthy sons, who, with alternate success, combated for 
the sole possession of their father’s power. The chief orna- 
ment and support of Meshed is the tomb of the ImAm Rezn, 
to which many thousands of pious pilgrims annually resort, 
and which had been enriched by the bounty of sovereigns. 
But the sanctity of this mausoleum did not save it from the 
sacrilegious sons of Shah Rokh ; they plundered its treasury, 
and despoiled the monument of its most massy * and valuable 
ornaments, which they converted into coin to pay their cla* 
morous soldiers. NAser-oIlA Meerza, who had been com- 
pelled to fly, sought the aid of Kerreem Khan ; but that 
prudent prince having declined giving him support, he re- 
turned to Khorassan, where he soon afterwards died. This 

• VoL U. page A7- 

» Nhrr-otU Mffm carried away the goldm railing round the uwK, and 
WAdir Mmu took down the great gnlden hall fran the top of the dome 
the grave, which was aald U» weigh tixtr matindt, or four hundred and 
l*YA(y pound*. The carpet* fringed with gold, the goldm lamp*, and every 
thing valuable, were plundered by these necessitous and rapacious princes— 
fbrst mu MS. 
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event left N&dir Meerza without a competitor within the 
walls of the city; but he was attacked by the chief of a 
neighbouring district q , who took Meshed, and held it for 
five years : after this, Shah Rokh was restored to nominal 
authority by the arms of Timoor Shah, King of the Affghans, 
and son to the monarch who first allotted this city for the 
support of the family of NSdir Shah. 

The inhabitants of Meshed were reduced at this period to 
less than twenty thousand r ; and its revenues had suffered a 
still greater decrease ; for the Oosbegs made constant inroads, 
plundered the fields close to its walls, and often led those 
who ventured to till them, into captivity. To complete the 
wretchedness of Nadir’s degraded descendant, he was obliged 
to give a great portion of the small revenue he received, to 
purchase of neighbouring chiefs an exemption from that 
attack which his weakness invited. 

Shah Rokh still possessed many of the jewels which Nftdir 
had brought from India; and we are told*, that this had 
already excited the cupidity of Aga Mahomed Khan, who 
looked to the termination of his contest with the Zend 
dynasty with increased impatience, when he heard of any 
war in Khorassan that exposed those rich ornaments to 
hazard. He considered them to belong to the crown of 
Persia ; and he thought, till he was at liberty to reclaim 
them, they could not be in better custody than with the 
Weak ruler of Meshed. 

The town and district of Nishapore, situated about sixty 
miles to the south-west of Meshed, had been seized, on the 
death of Nadir Shah, by Abbas Kooli Khan, a chief of the 
Turkish tribe of By&t*. His usurpation was supported by 

Mameish Khan of Chinnar&n. 

r We are told, that Meshed at this period had not more than three thou- 
sand inhabited dwellings. In the time of Nadir Shah it had sixty thousand ; 
but it was then the residence of a great court .— -Persian MS. 

* Persian MS. 

1 The powerful tribe of By&t came originally from Tartary with Chenghis 
Khan. They were long settled in Asia Minor; and a number of them 
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ten thousand families of his tribe, settled near that city; and 
he remained in undisturbed possession until attacked by 
Ahmed Shah Abdallee, who took Nishapore, and carried its 
lord a prisoner to Cabool; but the good qualities and good 
fortune of Abbas Kooli rendered this misfortune the means 
of his advancement. He became a favorite of his conqueror, 
who married his sister ; and the daughter of the Aflghan 
monarch was bestowed on the eldest son of his captive. 

The chief of the By fits, strong in the friendship and 
alliance of the royal house of Abdfillee, returned to Nisha- 
pore, and devoted the remainder of his life to improving 
that town, and the districts dependent upon it ; but, though 
there is reason to believe that he was a moderate and just 
ruler®, we must smile when we are told by his flatterers, 
that Nishapore under him approached its ancient splendour 1 . 
That town, now become a fastness for a petty Turkish chief, 
whose subjects lived amid its ruins, once vied with the 
proudest cities in Persia. It is said to have been founded 
by Tahamurs, and destroyed by Alexander. We know 
that Shahpoor the First rebuilt it, and gave it the name y it 
now bears; and his statue was overturned and broken by 

i 

fought in the army of Bajazet against Timoor. • After his defeat, many 
families of this tribe were sent by the conqueror to Diarbekir; but, having 
quarrelled with the ruler of that province, they went to the territories of 
Bagdad, and lived there till the time of Shah TamAsp, who brought them 
into Persia. One half was settled at Souj-BulAgh, a district of Teheran ; 
the remainder at Ashriff, in Mazenderan. They remained on tlvxe lands 
till Abbas the Second transplanted a number of them to Khorassan. The 
Byits are still more numerous in Turkey than in Persia ; but in the latter 
country they were registered in the reign of the Seffavean monarchs at forty 
thousand families . — Persian MS. 

* Abbas Kooli Khan has the character of a mild and humane. man ; never- 
theless he obtained power over the branch ofByats by murdering his relation, 
Ahmed Khan, who was their legitimate chief. 

* Persian MS. 

* The name is a compound of Aft, reed, and Shahpoor. The prefix Aft, 
denoting the produce of the plain it stands in, distinguishes it from the city 
of Shahpoor in Fan, which was also founded by Shahpoor the Fint. 
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the Arabs, when they first took and plundered this royal 
city*. It had afterwards been inhabited by Sultan Mah* 
mood of Ghizni, when he was ruler of Khorassan, and was 
restored to considerable splendour by the first prinoes of 
the Seljookian dynasty : but it had subsequently been twice 
completely destroyed by the hordes of Tartary, whose pro- 
gress it had been fortified to oppose. Nothing could have 
enabled this city to regain the degree of prosperity it had 
again attained, except its fine soil and delightful climate* : 
but, after all, we only discover the shadow of its former 
greatness ; for those limits, which could formerly boast a 
population of more than two hundred thousand persons, 
were inhabited by less than a twentieth part of that number ; 
and many of the fields around, that were now waste, were 
intersected by the dry channels of innumerable canals, 
shewing what labour had once contributed to their verdure 
and fertility. 

At the death of Abbas Kooli, his eldest son b appears to 
have been set aside as incompetent ; and the second son, 
Ali Kooli, seized on the government. His claims, however, 
were disputed by the next brother, Jaffier Khan, who, after 
a short struggle, prevailed, and deprived him of his eye- 
sight. The other acts of this chief were all of the same 
nature ; and we may conclude that his subjects looked for* 
ward with satisfaction to that change in their condition, 
which the recent success of Aga Mahomed Khan must have 
led them to expect. 

Among the most powerful chiefs of Khorassan, was Meer 
Hoossein Khan of Tubbus, who offered an asylum and aid 


* Kinnier’s Persia, p. 186 . 

■ The fruits of Nishapore are uncommonly fine, particularly the melons ? 
its mountains are cultivated to the very summit. The Ferouzah, or “ Tor* 
quoise stone,” is found in them . — Persian MS. 

b He had eight sons. The manuscript I write from states that die eldest, 
Mahomed Hoossein Khan, had no talents for rule. It then proceeds to 
describe the contests between the two next ; the other five are never noticed. 
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to the unfortunate Lootf Ali Khan. The possessions of 
this chief, situated in the southern part of the province, 
were so surrounded with deserts, as to be almost inaccessible 
to a numerous army. Meer Hoossein Khan was the chief 
of the Arabian tribe Ben-Shaib&n, which had been settled 
at Rhfe when Persia was under the Caliphs of Bagdad, and 
was transplanted to the 6oil they now inhabited by one of 
the Seflavean kings. Favored by situation, by the valour 
and attachment of their tribe, and by the unsettled condi- 
tion of the empire, the chiefs of this race had for centuries 
maintained themselves in the possession they now enjoyed ; 
and their rule at different periods had extended over several 
other districts of Khorassan. They had usually acknow- 
ledged the King of Persia as their paramount sovereign ; 
and, when the empire was in a settled state, had neither 
withheld their tribute nor a quota of their troops ; and the 
most powerful monarchs of Persia had preferred the benefit 
derived from this qualified submission, to the hazard of an 
effort to subdue them. 

The immediate predecessors' of the ruler of Tubbus had 

* Ali MurdAn Khan, the father of the present chief, had not hesitated, 
with an army of six or seven thousand men, to advance to Goon&h&bid, the 
frontier of his possessions, and engage an A Afghan force nearly, treble his 
numbers, which Ahmed Shah had sent to attack him. He completely de- 
feated them ; and was equally successful in an action against still superior 
numbers sent by the same sovereign to revenge his disgrace. But the gal- 
lant chief continued his pursuit of the latter force with an imprudent ardour i 
he fell into an ambush and was slain, after a desperate resistance ; not one 
of the party who accompanied him fled or surrendered : they all fell near the 
body of their chief. But the enemy were ignorant of the importance of 
their victory, till a dying soldier, whom they were stripping, exclaimed, 
44 Why do you waste your time on me, when the body of the noble Ali 
Murddn Khan lies near that well ?” They hastened to inform the A Afghan 
general of this, who collected his fugitive army ; and the troops of Tubbus, 
dispirited by the loss of their chief, fled before those whom they had so 
lately conquered. Meer Mahomed Khan, the eldest son of the deceased 
chief, succeeded him ; and, after Ahmed Shah left Khorassan, formed the 
project not only of subduing that province, but of carrying his arms into the 
territories of the A Afghans. He took Meshed, and several other towns in 
Khorassan. But his ambition was checked by divisions in his own family j 
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been remarkable for their courage and enterprise. He was 
himself deemed a sensible and moderate man, who, solely 
intent upon preserving his family possessions, cherished no 
schemes of attacking those of others. His territories were 
about a hundred and fifty miles in length, and nearly as 
much in breadth ; but a great part of them was barren 
waste. The town of Tubbus, which was rudely fortified, 
owed its principal strength to being surrounded for more 
than thirty miles in every direction by a desert. Meer 
Hoossein Khan maintained an army of two thousand horse 
and six thousand foot ; and his followers were surpassed by 
none in valour or attachment to their chief. The whole 
population of the country is not estimated at above thirty 
thousand families; but many of these are affluent, and 
almost all of them possess property* 1 . From the chief to 
his lowest subjects, they traffic in sheep and camels, but 
mostly in the latter, which they breed in their arid plains 
in great numbers. These they either sell or let ; and the 
chief of Tubbus has generally more than a thousand camels 
hired out to the merchant^ of his own country, or to others 
who dwell in its vicinity. 

The Arab tribe cf Ben-Shaiban have now dwelt in this 
country for nearly two centuries, under the family of their 
present chief. The author of a Memoir on the actual state 
of Khorassan observes, “ that they have never been expelled 
from their homes, (even for a day,) nor do they live in fear 
of any such calamity The means of their rulers, though 
limited for the purposes of ambition, are ample for those of 
defence; and the inhabitants of Tubbus and its dependent 
districts f , may hear, without a sigh, the travellers over their 

and, after he had settled them, his life terminated like that of his father. 
He had defeated the troops of a neighbouring chief, Ali Y&r Khan, of Sub- 
xiwar. When pursuing his enemies, his horse fell, and he was killed on the 
spot. He ’was succeeded by his brother, Meer Hoossein Khan. 

4 This country is celebrated for producing the best tobacco in Persia. 

* Persian MS. 

r The principal of these is Toon, which lies at the distance of about sixty 
miles : it is defended by a very strong ark, or citadel. 
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barren mountains and sandy deserts, tell of those fruitful 
fields and delightful streams, which are at one moment the 
abode of plenty and enjoyment, and at another, a scene of 
rapine and desolation. 

The town and district of Kayn, to the south-east of 
Tubbus, were under an Arabian family * of high rank, 
whose ancestor, Meer Ismael Khan, received a grant of it, 
to maintain his tribe, from the last Seffavean monarch. This 
chief served with distinction in the army of N&dir Shah : 
his grandson now inherited this sterile possession 11 . Num- 
bers of caihels are reared in the plains of Kayn, and its 
mountains are covered with sheep ; from the wool, carpets 
of different textures are made, of a quality equal to any 
produced in Persia. The rulers of this province usually 
pay their tribute in this manufacture 1 ; but the military ser- 
vice of their followers has always been an object more de- 
sired by their paramount lord than the revenue of their 
lands; for the Arabs k of Kayn have long enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being the hardiest and bravest infantry of Kho- 
rassan. Their present chief 1 had aided Lootf Ali Khan; 
but the nature and situation of his country left him little 
to fear from Aga Mahomed, whose wisdom, he knew, would 
at all times prefer his proffered allegiance, to the hazard 

■ They were Syuds, of the tribe of Kh&zin&h. 

* A part of the district of Kayn borders on the Desert of Seestan, while 
it it bounded in another quarter by the territories of the Affghans. The 
Desert of Seestan, which borders on Kayn, is called by the Mahomedan 
author whom I follow, “ the Desert of Lot.** He asserts, in the same pas- 
sage, u that the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, which God destroyed, and 
heaped the ruins upon the heads of their guilty inhabitants, were situated 
in this part of Persia.** 

1 The revenue of Kayn was estimated under the Seffavean princes at 
twelve thousand tom&ns in specie, and as many kh&rwirs, or ass loads of 
grain. The tom&n is about forty shillings, and the ass load one hundred 
maunds Tebreez, or seven hundred pounds weight. 

k They are computed at about twenty thousand families. The usual 
force which their chief maintains, is between two and three thousand in- 
fantry, and a few horse. 

1 Meer Ali Khan. 

Vox.. II. L 
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his troops must be exposed to in an unprofitable expedition 
amid barren deserts and nigged mountains. 

The district of Tursheez, immediately north of Tubbus, 
is in possession of another tribe of Arabs®. Their chief®, 
who had been governor both of Kermanshah and Herat, 
was forced, after the death of N&dir Shah, to leave Irak 
with his tribe. He was invited by his brother 0 to settle at 
Tursheez, of which the latter had made himself master. 
Like other rulers of similar condition, the chiefs of this 
place were often engaged in petty wars with their neigh* 
hours, and in internal disputes p ; but the authority of 
Moostapha Kooli Khan q was at this period acknowledged 
by the whole tribe. The district of Tursheez is very pro- 
ductive r . It abounds in grain, and in fruits* of all descrip- 
tions; but the Oosbegs, for several years past, had annually 
laid waste its fields and plundered its villages. 

About thirty miles to the north-east of Tursheez, a chief, 
called Isaak Khan, had established an influence and power, 
perhaps inferior to that of no petty ruler of Khorassan, and 
rendered more remarkable from having been entirely created 
by his personal exertions. Amid the sameness of scenes of 
usurpation, the attention is forcibly arrested by a man who 
had overcome every prejudice and every obstacle that could 
prevent his aspiring to or attaining authority. Isaak Khan 
had not even the rank which belongs to the lowest individual 

m They are called Meishmust, or “ the wanton sheep;*' a name they are 
said to have derived from having entered into a war about a sheep. They 
belonged, before that event, to the tribe of J umillee. 

n The name of this chief was Abd.ool Ali. He was a soldier of reputa- 
tion, much esteemed by N&dir. 

° Khulleel Khan. 

p MS. History of the Chiefs of Khorassan. 

4 The son of Abd-ool Ali Khan. 

r Its revenue is estimated at thirty thousand tom 4ns Khorastanee (about 
sixty thousand pounds) a year. This is the nett produce to the ruler, be- 
tides all payment of collection, and the lands made over for the m*inunftnw> 
of his tribe. 

• The grapes, figs, and pomegranates of Tursheez are deemed equal, if 
not superior, to any in Persia. 
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of a military tribe. He was bom a Taujeck 1 , and, accord- 
i hr to prejudice, was by birth unwarlike ; but his father, 
who was servant to a chief of the branch of the tribe of 
KArA Titir*, had shown himself above the duties of a 
shepherd, which was his first employ, and had latterly been 
trusted with the command of a hundred men. The young 
Isaak, who derived claims from the character of his father, 
was appointed ooe of the mace-bearers to his chief, whom 
he persuaded to depute him to TurbuUe-Hyderee, (then an 
inconsiderable place,) to rebuild a caravansary for the use of 
travellers. Having obtained a considerable sum of money for 
this purpose, he commenced his task. But his plans, which 
had been long laid, now approached to maturity. He gra- 
dually converted the caravansary into a square fort ; and his 
intrigues to foment divisions in the tribe he was attached to 
were so successful, that by the time his work was com- 
pleted, his chief was slain by some of his own officers, and 
his sons were compelled to fly the country, to save them- 
selves from a similar fate. 

Them events produced feuds in the tribe of Kfirfl TAtir, 
which added to the power of Isaak Khan ; all the disco*, 
tented found refuge with him ; and, strengthened by these 
adherents, and by that wisdom which enabled him to turn 
every occurrence amid the revolutions around him to advan- 
tage, the shepherd's son soon became one of the most power- 
ful nobles in Khorassan. In the early part of his career he 
had been greatly aided by the monarch of the Aflghana, 
whose army he had joined, and whose court he had visited ; 
but when his power increased, he threw off his allegiance; 

* The word Tan jftk ha* hem brim n plained Ik b alnyi applied to 
smriib paaa ante and nfiaaw 

• Th# black Tktira, or, aa Bu rupee at Una them, Tartar*. Tkia tribs 
ha d coat* Irwm Tartary with Tinaoor. Ha bad Battled part at (bm ia 
Turkey, tad part mi Kbnraaaan. After hb death they bad il i ^i eraed. 
Kadir Shah had d wired to reaaeemhl* them, and wren or eight ihwwaad 
Sa wi l iw had been brought u^pt ether under Nu;of Ali Khan, the chic# hi 
•hat tarries leaak Khan and hie father sera auffeysd. 

L S 
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and the troubled state of Cabool left him without appre- 
hension from that quarter. 

A writer, who was in Ehorassan the year before it was 
invaded by Aga Mahomed Khan, states, “that the pos- 
sessions of Isaak Khan extend on the north to the gates of 
Meshed, a distance of more than a hundred miles; and 
almost as far south in the direction of Kh&f *. His revenue 
is very considerable; and he maintains a force of six thou- 
sand men ; but he trusts more to policy than to arms for his 
future security. This extraordinary man has hitherto never 
failed in conciliating, when necessary, the good opinion and 
confidence of his superiors. He is dreaded and hated by 
those who deem themselves his equals ; who have seen with 
envy and astonishment the success of all his measures : but 
no ruler was ever more beloved by his subjects ; and none 
ever more merited to be so, for to them he devotes himself. 
He manages all his own afiairs. In the most remote dis- 
tricts, there are no great renters, or deputies, who have the 
power to oppress his people. His mind is incessantly occu- 
pied, and he was never known to spend an idle moment. 
No one is intrusted with the secrets of this inscrutable man ; 
but experience has led all to repose with confidence in his 
wisdom. He is the first merchant in his country; and 
derives from this source half as much revenue 7 as he takes 
from his subjects. The integrity and regularity of his deal- 
ing is so remarkable, that his bills are current not only in 
Khorassan, but all over Cabool and Persia. This chief reads 
a great deal, and is esteemed a good Arabian and Persian 
scholar. He is thoroughly versed in the history of his 


* The direct line is rather south-east. 

* HU whole revenue is computed at a hundred thousand tomins (two 
hundred thousand pounds) ; thirty thousand are stated to be from his own 
estates, almost all of which he has purchased ; forty thousand from his sub- 
jects ; and twenty thousand, profits of his merchandise. He is said to have 
three thousand camels continually on hire with the caravans between India 
and Persia. He exports all the dried fruits and other produce of his own 
estates, and imports the produce of other countries, which he sells. 
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co untry , and of neighbouring nations; and be appears care- 
ful to give his sons the best possible education, particularly 
those by the daughter of the chief of the KArA Tatirs, whom 
he married soon after her father's death. His politic pre- 
ference of this part of his family, and his declaration that 
the eldest son of this high-born lady shall be his heir, has 
moociled many of her tribe to his authority § .” 

The greatest relaxation which Isaak Khan permitted him- 
self, was perhaps of a nature more calculated to give stabi- 
lity to his power, as it advanced bis reputation, than all his 
labours. Turbut-e-Hyderee, which he had raised from an 
inconsiderable village into a town of consequence, was a 
plnoe of great resort to pilgrims, merchants, and travellers. 
The Persians boast, not without some reason, that they 
excdl all other nations in hospitality. It is natural there- 
fore, that they should dwell with exultation on this part of 
the character of Isaak Khan : his Mehman KhAnAh, or ball 
of entertainment, which could contain nearly five hundred 
guests, was always open ; and from it none, however low, or 
of whatever persuasion, were excluded. The author before 
quoted says, u his hospitality and charity are so boundless, 
that even the Hindus* who apply here are supplied with 
money, that they may purchase and eat apart that meal 
which their religion forbids their enjoying in the society of 
others.” Isaak Khan is represented* as delighting in this 
part of his establishment. He always dines with bis guests ; 
and has attentions are so divided that, in the words of the 
Persian authors 44 princes and beggars are equally pleased.” 
It is m these hours of relaxation that he displays his great 
knowledge of men and books, and adds to his vast stock of 

• MS llinary U the Aitfi of Khoen— m. 

• A nnmhcr of Hindu* ait t*uled in Kboraaaan, nod many pern through 
it m tMr wa y in other pert* of Persia. 

* Mean* AU Nucfcee, a very sensible Pmitn, who hod treveUrd a great 
deal. Mad waa several week* at Turbut-e-Hyderve. wa* wliil more emhiuaaotk 
In pea m ug the extraordinary talent* and the heap s tali ty of Is aa k K h a n . 

* 34*. Mkmry at the Chiefs U Khon— n 
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knowledge. We cannot be surprised that those who for 
days, weeks, and months have listened to his conversation 
and partaken of his hospitality, should spread his name in 
every direction. This reputation was of itself a safeguard ; 
for the most absolute sovereigns of Asia are the slaves of 
public opinion ; and the monarch who, without an adequate 
pretext, should diminish means so justly accumulated and 
so nobly used, would be exposed to reproach from all who 
had either enjoyed or heard of the bounty of this extra- 
ordinary man. This account of Isaak Khan is taken from 
one who knew and admired him ; but it is confirmed by 
more impartial observers; and, though it may be highly 
coloured, there can be no doubt that it is substantially true. 

The town and district of Subz&wAr d , which lies between 
Turbut-e-Hyderee and Irak, has, since the death of NAdir 
Shah, been in the possession of Ali Y&r Khan, the chief of 
a Turkish tribe e , who has endeavoured, by fortifying some 
strong holds, to render himself independent ; but he pos- 
sesses little power, and has often been in danger from the 
attacks of the petty rulers in his vicinity. To the north of 
Meshed, along the more mountainous part of Khorassan, 
(which borders on the country of the Turkumans, who now 
inhabit the ancient kingdom of Khaurizm,) two Kurdish 
chiefs, high in the favour and employ of Nfidir and his 
successors, established their tribe. These chiefs were both 
dead, but their sons had inherited their possessions. Ameer 
Goon&h Khan f was the ruler of K&boosh&n, and M&meish 
Khan of Chinnar&n. Nothing in the history of these two 
nobles merits notice. They had fortified the towns they 
resided in sufficiently to resist an army unprovided with 
artillery ; but their fields were continually exposed to the 

4 The revenue of this province has been estimated at twelve thousand 
tom&ns (twenty-four thousand pounds), twenty-four thousand kh&rw&rg of 
grain, one thousand of cotton, and three hundred of silk. 

* The name of the tribe is Ghilichi. They are a branch of the tribe of 
Tochtamish, the first of the tribes of Kapchack. 

t The name of his tribe is Zuffeiinloo. 
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woadi of the Turku man tribes In one quarter, and to the 
ruler of the Oosbegs in the other. The former they veto 
able to oppose : but they were compelled to purchase an 
exemption from the violence of the latter, by a present, or 
rather tribute, repeated every time that be made or threat- 
ened an incursion into their territories. Though the tract 
of country under their authority was not large, it was very 
productive. Some part of their revenue, particularly of 
Mimeish Khan, was derived from his superior stud of 
hors es : these were descended from the fine Arabians 
brought by NAdir Shah to this quarter ; and the progeny, 
from being crossed with the stronger breeds of the country, 
and nourished with rich pasture, attained to considerable 
use and strength as well as beauty ; and so great was their 
value, that the monarch*, whose paramount power he was 
compelled to acknowledge, always made it a condition, that 
part of his tribute should be some of bis highest bred colts. 

To the east of the possessions of these chiefs stands the 
once celebrated city of Merv, the capital of the ancient 
Margiana. This city was founded by Alexander the Great, 
and became the residence of one of his successors, Antioch us 
Xicator, who called it Antiocha. In more modern days it 
was deemed one of the four royal cities* of Khorassan. and 
was often the residence of powerful monarchs. When the 
Sedaremn kings fixed their capital at Isfahan, Merv, which 
became the frontier city in the most exposed quarter of the 
empire, was always committed to a military leader of the 
highest rank. In the reign of Tamisp the First, a branch* 
of the Kajir tribe had been sent to Merv ; and their chiefs 
had, with some vicissitudes of fortune, ever since remained 
its governors. After the death of NAdir Shah, Byram Ali 
Khan maintained it for a long period against the annual 
attacks of the Oosbegs : but the contest was unequal ; and 

• Mahal, or Too*, NUhopore, Herat, tad Mot. 

1 TW bo am of ihii branch la Aoilnloo 
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the gallant chief* after a noble struggle 1 , was defeated and 
slain in an action near the Oxus. His son, Mahomed 
Hoossein Khan, every way worthy of his father, maintained 
for a short period the walls of the city of Merv, which were 
his only inheritance; for the Oosbegs had rendered the 
country round it a barren waste. Though denied aid by 
the chiefs of Khorassan, and very inefficiently supported by 
the Affghan monarch, Timoor Shah, he continued, while a 
ray of hope remained, to strive against adversity ; but the 
inhabitants of Merv, who began to experience all the mise- 
ries of famine, at last compelled him to surrender*. 

The court of Constantinople was at this period too 
deeply involved in the result of those changes which dis- 
tracted Europe, to take any concern in the affairs of Persia. 
It left the management of these to the rulers of its eastern 
provinces, the principal of whom was Sulim&n Aga, for 
many years Pach& of Bagdad. This chief has been already 
mentioned as the brave defender of Bussorah, when it was 
attacked by the troops of Kerreem Khan. He had subse- 
quently attained his present high station, and had used 
every means to strengthen himself, that he might escape the 
usual fate of Turkish governors. He had been completely 
successful, and was considered firmly established in his 


1 In the Life of Byram AH Khan, which is given at some length in a 
Persian manuscript in my possession, he is said, by his valour and conduct, 
to have gained frequent and great advantages over the Oosbegs. 

k Mahomed Hoossein Khan was carried a prisoner to Bokhara ; and for 
some time after his arrival was treated with honour and distinction ; but 
he soon became an object of jealousy to his conqueror, aud was obliged to 
save his life by sudden flight. After wandering for several years as an exile, 
and suffering all the vicissitudes of fortune, he reached the court of Persia, 
where he was received in the warmest manner ; and he at this moment 
enjoys the friendship of the king, who honours him with peculiar regard. 
But even royal favours cannot banish from the memory of this able and 
respectable nobleman the traces of his misfortunes ; for he has not only been 
deprived of his inheritance, but has survived the destruction of his tribe and 
the death of all his family, most of whom were sacrificed to appease the 
tyrannical bigot from whose power he had fled. 
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pachalik. His mild virtues 1 had contributed as much as 
his wisdom and courage to the fulfilment of this object. 
He was beloved by the inhabitants of Bagdad and of the 
cities under his immediate rule. The tributaries of his go- 
vernment, the Arab tribes'” who feed their flocks on the 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates between his capital and 
Bussorah, and the different chiefs of Kurdistan who ac- 
knowledged themselves subjects of the Turkish government, 
viewed Suliman Pach& with respect, and granted him a 
willing obedience : while the court of Constantinople, after 
discovering that his authority was too strongly established 
to be easily subverted, declared itself satisfied with his rule. 
His moderation and good sense led him to preserve the most 
amicable relations with all his neighbours ; and since the 
death of Kcrreem Khan no circumstance had disturbed the 
good understanding between Persia and Turkey. 

The rise of Ahmed Shah Abd&Uee to the sovereignty of 
Cabool and Candahar has been before noticed. That prince 
had greatly added to the wealth and fame of his own family 
and of his kingdom, by six invasions of India, in all of 
which he was successful; and in one he obtained the highest 
renown among Mahomedans, by the memorable defeat n of 


1 I visited the court of Suliman Pacha in A.D. 1800, and was struck by 
the simplicity and manliness of his character. This chief, like most of those 
who enjoy a high station in the Turkish territories, had been a slave ; but 
no unpleasant feelings seemed associated with the recollection of his former 
condition. After he had introduced me to some of his chief officers, he called 
up a person, and said, “ This, Captain Malcolm, is the son of my first mas- 
ter. He treated me with the greatest kindness. I try to repay the obliga- 
tion by considering his son as my own child ! ” 

“ The rule of the Turkish government over these tribes is very lenient ; 
and they have been rescued, by submission to it, from a condition of continual 
war with each other. They are sensible of this benefit : I heard a chief of 
one of them say, “ That if there was no P&cha of Bagdad, he would put a 
Turk's cap upon a stick, and not only offer it allegiance, but recommend all 
the tribes in his neighbourhood to do the tame.'* 

■ This famous action was fought in January A.D. 1761. It was a con- 
test between the Mahomedans and Hindus for the sovereignty of India. 
The Mahomed an army amounted to sixty thousand men, of whom not 
half were Afghans ; but his own troops were those on which Ahmed Shah 
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the Marhatta army on the plains of Paniput, a few miles to 
the north of Delhi. This victory was the first effectual 
check to the power of that great Hindu nation, whose con- 
quests a few months before extended from the southernmost 
regions of India to the Indus. 

Ahmed Shah, as has been already mentioned °, subdued 
the greater part of Khorassan ; and he was acknowledged as 
their paramount sovereign by almost all the chiefs of that 
quarter. He was continually occupied in foreign wars : in 
fact, he had no other means of supporting his army, or pre- 
serving the obedience of his turbulent vassals. He received 
but a small revenue from his extensive territories ; for the 
countries of Cabool and Candahar had almost all been made 
over to different tribes, who, in return for their lands, gave 
their military service : and Ahmed was too able and con- 
siderate, to hazard his power by attempting to subdue his 
rude subjects into a submission incompatible with their 
usages. He was grateful for their attachment, and patient 
of their disobedience ; and endeavoured by every means to 
improve the advantage he derived from belonging to the 
venerated family of Sedoozehi p . By accommodating his 
rule to the character and prejudices of his subjects, he be- 
came a powerful monarch. But his authority had never 
any other foundation than his popularity with the warlike 
tribes ; and as these were devoted to their respective chiefs, 
and distracted by internal feuds, we can hardly conceive a 
more uncertain and dangerous inheritance than that which 
he bequeathed at his death** to his son, Timoor Shah*. 
This prince, more intent on enjoying than increasing his 
power, seemed only desirous of repose. He removed the 

most depended. The Marhattas were computed between seventy and eighty 
thousand. They were defeated with great slaughter. 

• Vide vol. ii. p. 56. 

P See the description of this tribe, vol. i. p. 403. 

a He died in June 1773. He was only fifty of years age. 

* Timoor had to overcome some opposition before he obtained the crown, 
the vizier of Ahmed Shah having, when that sovereign died, attempted to 
raise his younger brother to the throne. 
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mt of government from Candahar to Cabool, because be 
preferred the peaceable disposition of the latter city to tbe 
turbulence of the former. He maintained hardly any troops 
except a body of guards* formed chiefly of men not belong- 
ing to Afghan tribes ; and far from attempting foreign con- 
quests, be allowed the great feudatories of the empire to 
withhold their tribute* and some even to throw off their 
allegiance, without an effort to subdue them. Notwith- 
standing his weakness and inaction* Timoor Shah* aided by 
the impression of his father’s character** occupied tbe throne 
for twenty years. But the repose which hod marked his 
reign terminated with his life; and his son, Zetnaun Shah* 
was emailed by the open or secret attacks of all his brothers* 
who found ready adherents among martial tribes* hating 
that tranquillity which condemned them to inaction. 

Several of the southern provinces in the Affghan kingdom 
had thrown off their dependence on the monarchs of Cabool. 
Tbe government of Scind had been usurped by a race of 
chiefs' whose ancestors were converted from the Hindu 
faith ; and that fine province was now ruled by three bro- 
thers of this family, who had established an authority even 
more rude and barbarous than what they had subverted. 
Seestan, Balochistan* and Mckran, since the death of Ahmed 
Shah, had granted no more than a nominal obedience. The 
chief of a principal tribe in the former province, though he 
only enjoys a revenue of a few thousand rupees and his 
whole force hardly amounts to five hundred men, styles 
himself the descendant from the ancient kings of Persia* 
and adds to his name the proud title of Kaianec. This 
plunderer, for such he is, inhabits a small town called Julla- 

* Om author italu, that he was greatly indebted to hie full treasury for 
the tranquillity hie territories enjoird. Tlii* may have had that effect, as 
it placed him aU>ve the necessity of arts of vwtirncr and oppression. 

* Hrind maybe drrriM as a delta where the months of the Indus fall 
lata the nrean ; bounded by the sea to tlio south, and by deserts that divide 
It from the provinces of India to the east, it is separated to the north and 
worn by lofty ranges of mountains from Balochistan and Afghanistan. 

* Captain Christie's Journal. 
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labadj situated amid the vast ruins of the ancient city of 
Seestan, or Dooshak ; and among those that obey him are 
the tribe of Noosheerwan, who feed their flocks in the Vale 
of Soohrab. We cannot but smile when the former glory 
of Persia is thus brought before our thoughts : but the ex- 
istence of these ancient names among this rude and unaltered 
people, and the immense ruins found in every part of this 
deserted but once flourishing province, afford strong evi- 
dence that there is a foundation in truth for what has ever 
been deemed the most fabulous part in the ancient history 
of Persia *. 

Balochistan and great part of Mekran were at this period 
under the rule of Naser Khan, whose ancestors had enjoyed 
considerable power over these barren countries for nearly 
two centuries. The conciliating policy of Ahmed Shah had 
induced this chief to become his vassal : but a regular treaty 
was drawn up between the sovereign and his powerful de- 
pendant ; and it was stipulated, that neither Niser Khan 
nor his successors should ever be called upon to interfere or 
aid in settling any internal disputes among the Afighans. 
Since the death of Ahmed, that chief had withdrawn himself 
from the court of Cabool, and his territories could not there- 
fore be deemed subject to it. The kings of Cabool still 
retained a part of Khorassan : their principal possession in 
that province was the city of Herat, which had been com- 
mitted to the care of a son of the reigning monarch, Ze- 
maun Shah. 

This chapter would be incomplete without reviewing the 
condition of the part of Tartary between Khorassan and the 
Jaxartes. Its inhabitants had from the earliest ages made 
constant inroads on the frontier provinces of Persia ; and 
they several times overran and subjugated the whole king- 
dom. Four centuries since, the sword of Timoor had laid 
waste its fields and destroyed its cities : but the traces of 
desolation still remained, to remind the inhabitants of what 

* The History of Roostem and his Family. See vol. i. chap. ii. and iii. 
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their ancestors had suffered ; and they watched with anxious 
alarm every appearance like the gathering of clouds in that 
quarter, whence those storms had overwhelmed their country 
in ruin. 

The provinces immediately north of Khorassan, between 
the Oxus and the Caspian, which formed part of the king- 
dom of Khaurizm, are possessed by a number of tribes, 
tracing their descent from some men of a Moghul family 
who are represented to have emigrated at a very early period 
from the northern parts of Tartary to the provinces they 
now inhabit. According to this account, they married the 
women of the country where they settled ; and though their 
descendants were not deemed worthy of being ranked in 
the tribe of their fathers, they were a robust and warlike 
race, and were denominated Turku man % which signifies 
“ like or resembling Turks.” 

In former parts of this History, we have made frequent 
mention of these tribes. They had enjoyed large pos- 
sessions in Asia Minor, on the plains of which many of them 
still dwell. Their chiefs at one time attained sovereign 
power in Persia; and two families* of Turkuman princes 
are among the dynasties who have possessed that empire. 
The tribes which now occupied the pasture lands on the 
east of the Caspian, were too disunited to attempt conquest 
or pretend to power : but they were too bold and restless 
to remain at peace ; and, during the whole period between 
the death * of Nadir Shah and the establishment of Aga 
Mahomed Khan, they had made almost annual predatory 
inroads into Persia : nor were their enterprises confined to 
the provinces in their vicinity ; they even extended into 

* D’Herbelot, on the authority of Mirkhond, states that they were of the 
tribe of Oghooz Khan, who was the third prince of the Moghul dynasty, 
being the grandson of Moghul Khan, its founder. 

* Turkuman is an abbreviated form of Turk-manund : the latter word 
signifies “ resembling.** This etymology is so simple and probable, that we 
can hardly doubt its correctness. 

* The families of the white and black sheep. — See vol. i. p. 316. 
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Irak. Parties of twenty or thirty Turkuman horse often 
ventured within sight of Isfahan. They expected success 
in these excursions from the suddenness of their attack, and 
from the uncommon activity and strength of their horses. 
Their sole object was plunder. When they arrived at an 
unprotected village, the youth of both sexes were seised, and 
tied on led horses, (which the Turkumans took with them 
for carrying their booty,) and hurried away into distant 
captivity, with a speed b which generally baffled all pursuit. 

Although the hostility of these barbarians was a serious 
evil to the districts which they visited, they had no collective 
strength that could render them formidable as an enemy to 
Persia ; but the condition of the tribes which dwelt beyond 
the Oxus, as far as the Lake of Arral in one direction, and 
the Jaxartes in another, was very different. These had 
been subdued by the arts or the power of a prince called 
Beggee Jfin, who, clothed in the humble garment of a men- 
dicant, and deriving aid at one moment from superstition, 
and at another from his sword, had established his authority 
over the kingdom of Maver-ooLNaher, or Transoxania. 

A great tribe, or rather horde, who dwell on the plains of 
Kapchack, adopted the name of their ruler, Oosbeg Khan, 
a prince of the race of Chengbizy The appellation of Oosbeg 
afterwards became that of a considerable nation, which 
boasted some of the most warlike tribes of Tartary. The 
defeat of this race by Timoor has been already related, as 
well as their subsequent success against his descendant, the 
celebrated Baber c . The Oosbeg chief who overcame that 

b The Turkuman horse is a fine animal between fifteen and sixteen hands 
high. He is bred from the Arabian; but the cross with the breed of the 
country, and the fine pasture, have given him great size and strength. 
Probably no horses in the world can endure so much fatigue. I ascertained 
after minute examination, that those small parties of Turkumans who ven* 
tured several hundred miles into Persia, used to advance and retreat nearly 
a hundred miles a day. They train their horses for these expeditions as we 
should for a race ; and their expression to describe a horse in condition for 
a chapow, (which may be translated a foraye,) is, that his flesh is marble. 

c See voL i. p. 315. 
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prince, vas in his turn overthrown and slain by the gallant 
Shah Ismael, the first of the Sefiavean monarchs. But his 
descendants continued for three centuries to reign over the 
territories of Bokhara. Their power had been declining for 
s ome years before N&dir Shah invaded their country; and 
that event, by degrading their authority, may be said to 
have terminated their rule. The few princes subsequently 
elevated to the throne, were merely pageants in the hands 
of powerful chiefs. When the male line of the race of 
Chenghis 4 became extinct, a son of a pious Syud, said to 
be descended from a female * branch of the royal family, 
was raised to the throne ; and to this pageant, proud and 
jealous tribes granted their nominal allegiance. This internal 
discord had reduced the government of the Oosbegs to the 
lowest weakness. Iu power was restored by one of the 
most extraordinary characters that any age or country has 
produced. 

Bcggcc JAn f was the eldest son of the Ameer Daniel, 

* Hsbsma Bag, who commanded tho ten thousand Oosbegs amt with 
Nadir, altar his death usurped the chief power at Bokhara. He slew A bool 
Fvar Khan, and elevated hit infant too, Ahd-ool Morn In Khan; but hearing 
wae years afterward*, that the young prince, when practicing archery, had 
ahaad at a waurawhn, In which hr taw a fancied resemblance to Kaheem 
Bag, and mid, “ Now for the head of Atta Baba,** or father-tutor, the name 
he g are to Rahertn Beg, the latter conceived he cherished designs of re. 
saagiag his father, and directed hi* death in a manner that thould make it 
appear accidental. This *ras effected by one of his companions running 
•gdaii him when standing on the brink of a well. He eras the last male 
demandant of Ownghb — Mega Yvsrrtt Alt's MS. 

• The prince so elevated is termed Khaujah Zadah, or son of a Khaujah. 
The title of Khaujah, or Shaikh, is in Tartary given only to the descendants 
W the prophet, or of the three first caliphs, Ahooheker, Omar, and Osman. 
Bat it b the custom for the kings of Tartary, as it had been for those of 
Persia, te marry their daughters to pious Svuds ; and the children selected 
m pageants we r e descendants of the royal family by female branches. 

9 The name of thi* extraordinary man w a* Ameer Maissonm: his title 
was Shah Mcmrid, which signified the “desired king ;** hut hr is best known 
by his more familiar appellation of Beggee Jin, the name used by almost all 
his taunt! jumii when speaking of this favorite prince. I shall, therefore, 
fedept It Is pm l wn e to the others. 
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who, during his latter years, having obtained possession of 
the person of the nominal prince 9 , exercised an almost ab- 
solute authority over the Oosbeg tribes inhabiting the terri- 
tories immediately dependent on Bokhara. At his death, 
he divided his great wealth among his numerous family, but 
declared Beggee J&n his heir. That chief, however, who 
had for some time h clothed himself in the patched garment 
of a fakeer, or religious mendicant, instead of taking part in 
the contests for power among his brothers and near relations, 
shut himself up in a mosque, and forbade any person to dis- 
turb his religious meditations. He also refused to accept 
the share left to him of his father’s wealth. “ Take it,” he 
said to those who brought it to him, “ to the managers of 
the public charities. Bid them reimburse, as far as they 
can, those from whom it was extorted. I can never consent 
to stain my hands with money obtained by violence.” The 
writer who states this fact asserts, that he attired himself in 
the coarse dress worn by those who supplicate for mercy, 
and, having hung a sword round his neck, proceeded to 
every quarter of Bokhara, imploring, with tears in his eyes, 
the forgiveness and blessings of the inhabitants for his de- 

v The name of this pageant was Abd-ool Ghazee Kh&n. He was the son 
of a Syud, or Khaujah, called Abd-ool Raheem Chakboottee, or “ old 
clothes,” (according to the MS. I here follow) from his custoilt of picking up 
old clothes, washing them, and making them up again, to bestow on the 
poor, or to use as garments for himself. Meer Yusuph Ali (the author of 
the MS.) adds, that the youngest son of Abd-ool Raheem had been chosen 
by Raheem Beg, when he conquered the tribes of Khaurizm, to be their 
king ; and these turbulent subjects had yielded an obedience to the young 
Syud, which they would have given to no Tartar chief. But when Raheem 
Beg died, they put the pageant he had placed upon the throne to death. — 
Meer Yusuph Ali’s MS . 

h The Manuscript of Mahomed Ali Gunjavee states, that he had for many 
years led this life : but Meer Yusuph Ali asserts, that in his youth he was 
very licentious, that he did not retire from the world till he was thirty-five 
years of age, and that his father's death happened about a year afterwards. 
If we credit his account, Beggee Jan (like Henry V.) had been severely 
reprehended by the chief judge of his father's capital : but, unlike our gene- 
rous prince, Beggee J&n, the moment he had the power, put the venerable 
Vizier of Bokhara, who had censured his conduct, to death. 
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ceased father, and offering his own life as an expiatory 
sacrifice /for any sins or crimes which the Ameer Daniel 
might have committed. The character of Beggee Jin 
already stood high among the learned and religious ; for 
f he was deeply versed in theology, and had written many 
j valuable tracts; but this was the first time he had presented 
himself to the people. At once astonished and delighted at 
such humility and sanctity in a person of his rank, they 
crowded around him as if he had been a prophet, and joined 
,with him in prayers for blessings on his parent. After 
' having thus 1 eradicated those feelings of revenge which the 
4 violence of his father's rule had excited, he retired to the 
I principal mosque of the city, and gave himself up for several 
months k to devotion and mental abstraction.* No one was 
allowed to approach him during this period, except some of 
his favorite disciples. 

(Beggee J fin, when he first assumed the holy mantle, had 
adopted the tenets of a Soofee. He now openly professed 
himself one of those visionary devotees, who, from having 
• their souls continually fixed on the contemplation of the 
\ divine essence, expect to attain such a state of mental bea- 
titude, as leads them to despise all the pleasures of this 
j world,— above all, earthly power. Consistency required that, 

’ while he professed this doctrine, he should not easily comply 
with the inhabitants of Bokhara; who, wearied with the 
internal troubles caused by the ambition of his relations, 
earnestly solicited him to assume the government. The 

1 In this Account I have followed the Manuscript of Mahomed Ali Gun- 
javee. Meer Yusuph Ali states, that he only went over part of Bokhara, 
and deputed Moollali Meer Hashem to go over the remainder of the city. 
The difference is immaterial. We are told by the former, that one man 
alone refused to join in the prayer for the Ameer Daniel. u That noble,” 
he said, u extorted money from me, and I cannot render the act lawful by 
forgiving him.” The sum was large ; but Beggee JAn was instantly enabled 
to pay it, by the voluntary contributions of his enthusiastic followers. 

k One of the writers of his life says, that he remained in this state of ab- 
straction for twelve months, during which he composed the best of his works, 
the Eyn-ool-Hikmut, or u The Eye of Science.” 

Vox.. II. M 
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populace, who were entirely devoted to him, assembled 
daily at the mosque where he resided, and attended him 
wherever be went. The first instance in which he used the 
influence and authority he had acquired, was in destroying 
all the drinking and gambling houses in Bokhara. These 
are said to have amounted to several thousands ; and we 
are assured 1 that, so extraordinary was the veneration for 
the commands of this holy prince, even those who were 
ruined by this act aided in its accomplishments 
( Some of Beggee Jan's brothers had been slain ; and the 
danger in which his family were placed, from an increasing 
spirit of revolt among their followers, at last led them to join 
in the general request, that he would assume the govern- 
ment : but all was in vain, until a serious commotion in the 
capital, in which about a thousand citizens lost their lives, 
excited his compassion. On this occasion the nominal king, 
Abd-ool Ghazee Kb&n, and all the nobles, assembled ; and, 
coming to the mosque where he dwelt, compelled him to 
attend them to the tomb of his father. Ameer Daniel ; and 
at that sacred spot he was solemnly invoked to support a 
falling state. Apparently overcome by their urgent en- 
treaties, he promised to give his counsel and aid in the 
management of public affairs : but he refrained from active 
interference, till Niyaz Ali, a chief who had rebelled during 
the rule of his father, and had seized on the city of Sheher- 
sebz, made an inroad on the territories of Bokhara. This 
so roused his indignation, that he accepted the title of 
regent, and marched at the head of a large army to attack 
the invader ; he not only forced him to retreat from the 
territories of Bokhara, but to abandom some of those coun- 
tries of which he had for some time been in possession. 
Beggee Jan may, from this date, be deemed the actual 
ruler of the Oosbegs ; for though he never assumed any 
title but that of regent, and continued to pay a nominal 
obedience to Abd-ool Ghazee Khan, he exercised during 

1 Persian MS. 
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the remainder of his life an absolute and undisputed autho- 
rity. No prince was ever more unanimously chosen to fill 
the seat of power ; and his first care, after assuming the 
government, was to shew his gratitude by some salutary 
regulations for the administration of justice, the collection 
of revenue, and the payment of the army. 

Beggee J&n studiously rejected all those claims to respect 
and obedience which he had inherited from his father, the 
Ameer Daniel ; who had not only been for a short period 
the ruler of the Oosbegs, but was the chief of a powerful 
tribe. His artful son knew too well the jealousies and re- 
sentments with which such claims were associated, to desire 
that they should appear as the foundation of his authority : 
therefore, in framing regulations for the management of 
public affairs, he gave to every institution a shape suited to 
his own character ; and he desired always to be considered 
as a religious recluse, who had been compelled by his coun- 
trymen to exercise regal power ; but who was resolved, so 
far as the discharge of his duties would permit him, to main- 
tain, amid all temptations, the same rigid austerity and self- 
denial, as he should if he had never been called to a throne. 
The splendid court at which the nobles had been accustomed 
to attend was abolished : in its place he established what 
may be termed a hall of justice, in which he sat as president, 
aided by forty moollahs m , or learned men All who had 
complaints to make come to this hall ; but the prosecutor 
was never allowed to speak, unless the accused was present. 
No person, however high his rank, dared to refuse 0 a sum- 

* One Manuscript states that these courts were only held on Mondays and 
Fridays. It also asserts that each moollah held in his hand a volume of 
Beggee Jin*s works. 

° They were supported by a daily stipend, from the fund for public cha- 
rity ; which, on account of its more sacred character, was made the general 
treasury of the empire. 

• This is the case in all patriarchal governments, particularly among the 
Arabs. The Imim of Muscat, a powerful prince, is compelled by usage to 
appear before the causae, or judge, of his own, capital, if summoned by any 
of his subjects who deems himself aggrieved. 
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mons to attend this court. A slave could cite his master 
before it. Beggee J&n p listened with great patience to the 
statement of both parties ; and, in all cases not criminal, sent 
them away, recommending an amicable adjustment of their 
difference. If they complied, the cause terminated ; if not, 
he took notes at their reappearance of the evidence pro* 
duced ; and these were given, with his opinion, to the mool- 
lahs, who were directed to prepare a fetw&h, or decision, 
according to the holy law. The parties, even after this pro- 
ceeding, had a week allowed them to accommodate their dis- 
pute ; but if that elapsed without their doing so, the sentence 
was passed, and became irrevocable. 

Criminal justice was administered according to the Koran. 
Robbers were punished with death ; thieves by the loss of 
their right hands ; drunkards were publicly whipt ; and 
smoking tobacco * 1 was forbidden under severe penalties. 
The strictest performance of their religious duties was en- 
joined to all classes: the police officers of Bokhara, we are 
told r , were continually employed in driving the inhabitants 
to the mosques to hear the stated prayers • ; and they were 
authorized to use their whips, to awaken the devotion of the 
negligent *. Any person desirous of improving in religious 
knowledge was admitted to the colleges of the city, and re- 
ceived daily subsistence. We can hardly credit the accounts 
of the number of these students, who are said at one period 
to have exceeded thirty thousand. 

Beggee J&n abolished all duties except on foreign goods. 

9 Persian MS. 

4 The learned and religious Mahomedans are divided in their opinion 
about the legality of smoking tobacco, drinking coffee, &c. which have come 
into general use since the death of Mahomed. The more severe maintain 
that, as they have an inebriating quality, they are virtually prohibited by 
the Koran. 

r Persian MS. 

* These are said fire times a day* 

* We are also informed, that each of these officers had a small book, to 
aid him in interrogating those he met on their knowledge of the proper 
prayers ; and if he found any ignorant, he bad a right to punish him. 
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No monopolies were suffered; and revenue was only col- 
lected from crown lands. But the Jizyfit u , or “ regulated 
tax on infidels,” was exacted ; and the Zukfit x , or “ esUb- 
blished charity,” was levied on all believers, not excepting 
the soldiers, who had before been exempt. The money thus 
collected was put into the treasury ; which was also supplied 
by the Khums, or “ fifth part of all plunder taken from the 
enemy.” This holy ruler, in imitation of the prophet Ma- 
homed, claimed this share for the expenses of his government. 

Abd-ool Gh&zee Khan, the nominal king, and his family. 
Were supported by the royal estates. The feudal usage of 
paying chiefs for their military service, and that of their 
adherents, had long prevailed among the Oosbegs ; and the 
heads of the principal families possessed large estates, and 
had rights of pasture for themselves and their followers on 
particular tracts. These grants were to provide for their 
subsistence; but Beggee Jan, when he obliged his soldiers 
to pay the tax of charity, enabled them to do so by giving 
them, according to their rank, a regular allowance in money*, 
paid from that public treasury to which they contributed. 
These institutions were copied from those of Mahomed, and 
were meant to increase the veneration of the Oosbegs for 
their ruler, who in his own person gave an example of ex- 
traordinary frugality. He drew daily from the same fund 
from which he paid his soldiers, for the support of himself, 
his cook 1 , his servant, and his tutor, a tungah each, (a coin 
worth about five pence,) being the stipend allowed to the 

* A tax of thirty per cent, on their property was levied from Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Hindus. 

* Zuk&t means purification ; and is applied to this sacred tax, its payment 
being considered to purify and legalize the property on which it is paid. It 
is two and a half per cent, on personal property : but the rate of collecting it 
on different kinds of property varies ; and no one is liable, who has not pos- 
sessed the property nearly twelve months. 

y He gave them on an average five tomans (about five pounds) per 
annum. 

* He gave his cook the name or title of Hettl-Puz, or “ the dresser of 
wbat is lawful.” 
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poorest student. The wife of Beggee Jan, who was of 
the royal family, was allowed only three th^gaha*- This 
princess had a fortune of her own, that placed her above 
the necessity of receiving this pittance; however, she took 
it daily, to please her husband, who often told her it was 
too much. 44 That which is necessary,” Beggee Jan used 
to say to her, 44 is alone lawful and when she remon- 
strated, he was wont to add, 44 Learn, lady, to be content 
with little, that thy God may be content with thee.” But 
the joy which he felt at the birth of a son b made him break 
through his rigid economy. No less than five pieces of 
gold c were allotted for the daily subsistence of the mother 
and her infant ; and an equal sum was given for the sup- 
port of two other sons the moment they were born. By 
this and other acts, Beggee Jin showed that he had deter- 
mined to educate his children in those luxuries which he 
affected to despise ; for he allowed his family to reside in a 
palace, while he himself dwelt in a small unfurnished room, 
or rather cell, into which persons of every class were ad- 
mitted at all hours. He was generally clad in a coarse gar- 
ment, and had the appearance of a common mendicant ; but 
when he went to see his family, the skin of a deer was 
thrown loose over his shoulders^ 

The class of devotees to which Beggee Jfin belonged, 
pride themselves not only on the contempt of dress, but of 
cleanliness ; and a thousand anecdotes of him prove that he 
was not above seeking fame, by compliance with the most 
disgusting usages of the sect. We neither can nor ought 
to condemn conduct which assisted this extraordinary man 
in giving union and strength to the distracted and hostile 
tribes of his nation. No sentiment short of that reverence 
bordering on adoration, with which the Oosbegs regarded 

* Persian MS. 

* The present monarch, Hyder TurrAh. The name of his mother was 
Yeldeez Begum : she is termed in the MS. the daughter of Abd-ool Ghazee 
KhAn. 

* About five pounds. 
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Beggee Jin, could have enabled him to accomplish the 
great objects he had in view ; and all his knowledge, firm- 
ness, and justice, would have availed him nothing, had he 
not disarmed his enemies and attached his adherents, by a 
life of privation and the most rigid austerities. Ignorance 
and superstition are ever united; and the Tartars were easily 
persuaded, that a leader who contemned the worldly plea- 
sures they prized, and who preferred the patch.4 mantle 
and crooked staff of a mendicant priest to a royal robe and 
sceptre, must act under the immediate direction of the 
Divine Being. Their habits were not such as made it easy 
for them to understand how any man placed in such a situ- 
ation could, from any other motive, be content to resign 
those enjoyments, which in their minds constituted the 
essence and charm of regal power. 

The sacred character of Beggee Jan gave him strength 
to subdue almost the whole country d between the Oxus and 
Jaxartes. His army was chiefly composed of horse; his 
constant plan of war was by predatory invasions. After 
he had reduced almost all the tribes of his own nation, he 
was engaged in a war with Timoor Shah, King of the Aff- 
ghans, over whom he obtained some advantages* more by 
his policy than his arms. 

The reduction of Merv by Beggee J&n has been already 
noticed. This conquest enabled him to invade Khorassan: 
in the year after he advanced to Meshed ; but finding it 
difficult to make himself master of it, he informed its inha^ 
bi tints and his own army, that the holy Im&m Rez&% who 
was interred there, had appeared to him in a dream, and 
commanded him to spare the holy city and its dependencies. 

4 The city of Sheher-Sebc, formerly called Kesch, opposed him for some 
jeers, but was at last taken ; its governor, Niyaz Ali Khan, saved himself 
by flight. 

* Beggee Jin told his followers, that the daily supplications made to the 
Imim by the distressed inhabitants, deprived that sacred personage of sleep. 
44 I know,** said he, 44 that the Imim Uveth ; and he shall not have to re- 
proach me with disturbing his rest.’* 
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In obedience to this pretended mandate, he refrained from 
plundering the open suburbs and neighbouring villages, but 
he laid waste all such districts as were not deemed under 
the protection of the sacred city, and carried their inhabit- 
ants into bondage. Before he returned to Bokhara, he 
wrote circular letters to Shah Kokh Meerza and the other 
chiefs of Khorassan, informing them of his intention to re- 
visit that province next season. He advised them to con- 
sult their own safety, and that of their subjects, by early 
submission and by adopting the creed of the Soonees. 
“ Your conversion,” he stated in these letters, “ will prove 
a blessing to you ; and it will add to the number of the 
miracles I have already performed.” 

From this period till his death, Beggee Jan made annual 
inroads into Khorassan. The heavy baggage, with a part 
of the army, were left several marches in the rear, while the 
advance, consisting wholly of cavalry, spread over the 
country. Every man of this corps carried seven days’ pro- 
vision for himself and horse ; their object was, either to sur- 
prise the forts and walled villages, or to make prisoners of 
all the inhabitants travelling or labouring in the fields. If 
not ransomed, they were carried into bondage ; the spoil in 
general consisted equally of men, women, cattle, sheep, and 
grain. The leader of the Oosbegs usually extorted a con- 
siderable sum of money from those towns which he could 
not reduce; for as the invasion always took place before the 
harvest, a refusal was followed by the instant destruction of 
every field within the reach of his followers! The plunder, 
we are told, was fairly divided. A fifth part belonged to 
the ruler, and constituted a considerable part of his revenue. 
Beggee JRn always led his owA troops. He generally rode 
at the head of the army, dressed like a religious man of the 
poorest class, and mounted upon a small pony. He main- 
tained a strict discipline in his camp f ; but this means no 
more than that there was a good police, and that his soldiers 

f Persian MS. 
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yielded a prompt and implicit obedience. Attention to the 
duties of religion was rigidly enforced, even amid these 
scene s of violence; a number of mooUahs, or priests, marched 
with every division ; and were sent, when occasion required, 
to negotiate with the chiefs whose territories were attacked. 
They were fitted for this employ by their superior educa- 
tion ; and they were protected by their sacred character from 
insult and danger. 

The policy of Beggec Jan, while he condemned himself 
to every privation, made him desire to be surrounded with 
splendour : nothing could present a greater contrast than 
the mean and disgusting appearance of this extraordinary 
man and all that personally appertained to him, with the 
wealth and magnificence of his nobles and principal officers. 
The writer of ooe of the tracts from which we have taken 
his history, was in the employ of Mameish Khan, chief of 
Chinnaran, when Beggee Jan invaded Khorasaan. He was 
deputed to the camp of the invaders ; and has given a very 
curious account of his mission. 

Mameish Khan, it appears from this memoir, was in 
co rrespondence with I thin Nukeeb*, a noble of high rank 
amon g the Oosbegs, and a great favorite of their ruler. 
He gave his envoy a letter to this chief, with charge of two 
coks; one for his friend, the other for Beggee Jan. But 
the particulars will be best told in the words of this intelli- 
gent writer. 

44 I was introduced to I shin Nukeeb, who was seated at 
the further end of a magnificent tent. He was a man of 
handso me appearance, uncommonly fair, but had a thin 
beard *. He asked after my health, and then after that of 
Khan, adding, 4 Why has he not come himself? * 

• Ukk or ** the illuatrkma,** «m the too of Iihla 

MvUoam, the chief of Juiik^vbo hod mimed the daughter of Ameer 
fhiiit I thin Uukdoon vai niru^ufntlj lb* nephew of IWff n Jin, 
with wham he was *1 wars a great favorite. 

4 Thia Tartar feature i» deemed a great deformity by tho Peruana : or* 
omitag to Umr idoa of manly beauty, tho beard cmnnot bo too long aid 
hwhy. 
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On my making some excuse, he added, * I understand the 
reason : had I been alone, he would have paid me a visit ; 
but he is afraid of Beggee Jan . 1 After these observations, 
he rose and retired to another tent, desiring me to repose 
myself where I was. A rich sleeping-dress was brought 
before me, and every person went away ; but I had hardly 
lain down when I was sent for to attend Ish&n Nukeeb, who 
very graciously insisted on my dining with him. The repast 
was luxurious : an hour after dinner tea was brought, and 
the favorite drank his in a cup of pure gold, ornamented 
with jewels : the cup given to me was of silver, inlaid with 
gold. Three hours after noon, he carried me to a large 
tent with live poles, where a number of persons were saying 
their prayers : we did the same ; and then returned to his 
tent, which he had hardly entered, when a servant in wait* 
ing announced Utkhoor Soofee. This religious personage, 
for such he was, from the moment he entered occupied all 
the attention of Ishan Nukeeb, who appeared to treat him 
with the profoundest respect. When tea and coffee were 
served, he held the cup while Utkhoor Soofee drank. 
We had not sat long, before an officer came into the tent, 
and told Ish&n Nukeeb that Beggee Jan desired he would 
wait upon him, and bring his guest. We arose immediately, 
mounted our horses, and proceeded with him. After riding 
a short distance we came to a one pole tent, which, I judged 
from its size and tattered appearance, must belong to some 
cooks or water-carriers. An old man was seated on the 
grass, so near it as to be protected from the sun by its shade. 
All dismounted, and advanced towards the old man, who 
was clothed in green, but very dirty. When near him, 
they stood with their hands crossed, in a respectful posture, 
and made their salutation. He returned that of each person, 
and desired us to sit down opposite to him. He appeared 
to shew great kindness to Ish&n (Tukeeb, but chiefly ad- 
dressed his conversation to Utkhoor Soofee *. 

l The author states that Beggee Jin spoke to the Soofee at times like a 
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“ After some time, the subject of my mission was intro- 
duced. I gave my letter to} Ishan Nukeeb : fie presented 
it to the old man in green, who, I now discovered, was 
j Beggee Jin. That ruler opened it, read it, and put it into 
ibis pocket. After a short pause, he said, 4 No doubt 
•Mameish Khan has sent me a good horse ; ’ and desired him 
to be brought. After looking attentively at the animal, he 
began to whisper and laugh with those near him : then ad- 
dressing me, said, 4 Why has not your master sent the 
horse Kirr&-Goz k , as I desired ?’ — S That horse has defects,’ 
I replied, 4 or he would have been sent.’ — 4 With all its 
defects,’ said Beggee Jin, smiling, 4 he is twenty times better 
than the one you have brought.’ 

44 While we were conversing, a great number of nobles 
kame in ; and I could not help observing the extraordinary 
[ richness and splendour of their arms and dresses. Beggee 
Jin returned the salute of every one in a kind and affable 
manner, and bade them be seated ; but the shade of his 
small tent did not protect half of them from the sun. Soon 
after the chief fell into a deep reverie; and, till evening 
prayers were announced, appeared wholly absorbed in 
religious contemplation. At the time of prayer all arose, 
and retired. 1 I slept that night in the tent of Ish&n Nukeeb. 
At day-light, the army marched, and passed within a few 
miles of Chinnar&n. After Beggee Jin had reached his 
\ encampment, he sent for me, and honored me with a 
4 private audience, at which he was very affable/) 4 Your 
master, Mameish Khan, is, I hear, always drinking wine.’ — • 
4 I have not seen him drink,’ I replied, 4 and cannot speak 
to that point.’ — 4 You are right,’ said he, 4 not to state what 
you have not seen. Tell Mameish Khan I have a regard 
for him ; but as to Nadir Meerza, (the ruler of Meshed,) he 
is a fool. Bid Mameish Khan write to Jaffier Khan, of 

i 

▼try young, and at others like a very old man ; by which he means, that 
there was a mixture of the gay and grave in his conversation. 

* KArrA-Goz means 44 black eye.” It is usual to give names to high-bred 
hones in Persia. 
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Nishapore, and advise him to solicit my friendship, if he 
wishes to save his country from destruction.' A handsome 
dress was now brought for me, with a present in money. 
Every article of the dress was good, except the turban, 
which was of little or no value. This, however, Beggee 
Jan took himself, giving me his own in exchange 1 * * , which 
was a great deal worse. I took my leave, and returned to 
the tent of Ishan Nukeeb, to whom I repeated all that had 
passed. He laughed very heartily, made me a handsome 
present ; and I was on the point of retiring, when two men 
came at full gallop with a letter from Mameish Khan, stat- 
ing that, notwithstanding the protection he had received, 
some of his followers had been taken by the Oosbegs. 
Ish&n Nukeeb took me again to Beggee J&n, whom we 
found seated in his small tent on a goat’s skin. He directed 
the captives to be brought, and made them over to me. He 
had before written a letter to Mameish Khan, which he re* 
opened, wrote what he had done, and again committed it to 
my charge. As this affair was settling, his cook, a diminu- 
tive person with weak eyes, came into the tent. 4 Why do 
you not think of dinner?* said Beggee Jfin: 4 it will soon 
be time for prayer.’ The little cook immediately brought 
a large black pot, and making a fire-place with stones, put 
four or five kinds of grain and a little dried meat into it. 
He then nearly filled it with water, and having kindled a 
fire, left it to boil, while he prepared the dishes, which 
were wooden platters, of the kind used by the lowest 
orders. He put down three, and poured out the mess. 
Beggee J&n watched him ; and the cook evidently under- 
stood from his looks when more or less was to be put into 
a dish. After all was ready, he spread a dirty cloth, and . 

1 The exchange of turbans is deemed a pledge of friendship. If the author 
of this Memoir has not been led by vanity into exaggeration, there cannot 

be a more remarkable proof of the humility which Beggee J&n affected than 

his exchanging his turban with one allotted as a present to the envoy of an 

insignificant chief. 
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hid down a piece of stale barley-bread ", which Beggee Jin 
put into a cup of water to moisten. The first dish was 
g iv en to the ruler of the Oosbegs, the second was placed 
between Ilhin Nukeeband me, and the cook took the third 
for himself, sitting down to cat it opposite to his master. 
As I had dined, I merely tasted what was put before me. 
It was very nauseous, the meat being almost putrid ; yet 
several nobles who came in ate the whole of our unfinished 
Aare . and with apparent relish, that could only be derived 
from the pleasure of partaking in the same fare with their 
holy leader. * 

“ After dinner I obtained leave to depart. On my return 
to Chinnariln, Mamc ish Khan was pleased with the result of 
my mission : but he afterwards informed me, that, notwith- 
standing the fair promises of lleggee Jfin, eighty-two of his 
people were during this season carried away by the Oosbegs.’* 

The above account is alike descriptive of the character of 
Beggee Jkn and of his court. It also shews the nature of his 
annual incursions into Khorasaan; and exhibits a picture of 
despotic power under a very disgusting but imposing garb. 
Thta artful and able ruler fully succeeded in the great object 
of his life ; for at his death, a few years after the events that 
have been recorded, his eldest son, Hyder Turrah, ascended 
the throne of Bokhara, and assumed, as his father had always 
intended, tlie name and dignity of a sovereign. 

Beggee Jftn*s army is said to have amounted to sixty 
thousand horse ; hut in his invasions of Khorassan he was 
seldom attended by more than half that number. Though 
occasionally severe, his administration was on the whole 
lenient anti just. He never assumed the title of king. On 
the scat which he generally used, his name, Ameer Maas- 
■dovt), the son oi the Ameer Daniel, was engraven in the 
centre; round it was inscribed the following sentence:— 
m Power and dignity, when founded on justice, arc from 
God ; when not, from the devil.” 

■ Tfc# wtW 44 God knows In what ytt of ike flijrmh Uui brad 
lad bssa Wkod.*' 
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The union of the various Oosbeg tribes under Beggee 
Jan, and the exaggerated reports of his character and 
success, had spread such alarm over Persia, that all who' 
were unbiassed by family or feudal feelings rejoiced in a 
termination of internal wars, which had raised an able and 
warlike monarch to the throne, and placed their country in 
*a condition to resist invasion ; for the glory of the best of 
those conquerors who had issued from the plains of Tartary 
was associated with rapine and death. And though Persia 
had attained its greatest happiness n and splendour under 
some of their descendants, men who had the prospect of 
being swept away by the torrent could find little consolation 
in the hope that, when its destructive waves had subsided, 
it might improve and fructify the soil over which it had 
passed. ^ 


Chapter XIX. 

THE LIFE OF AGA MAHOMED KHAX, KAJIR, THE UNCLE 
AND PREDECESSOR OF THE PRESENT KINO : WITH A 
BRIEF NOTICE OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENT8 SINCE THE 
ELEVATION OF THE REIGNING MONARCH. 

Many events in the life of Aga Mahomed Khan have been 
necessarily anticipated ; but the interest which attaches to his 
extraordinary character, and the claim he has on our atten- 
tion, not only as the founder of a dynasty, but as the uncle 
and immediate predecessor of the reigning monarch, call for 
a short retrospect of those causes which enabled him to mount 
the throne of Persia. 

The history of his tribe has been before given. When 
they were settled in Armenia, the circumstance of one part 

■ There can be no doubt that the happiest and most glorious era of Persian 
history was when it was governed by the first monarchs of the Seljookian 
dynasty. 
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taring their postures higher on a river than another, first 
separated them into two branches, termed “ the higher 1 " 
and 44 the lower °.” These two great divisions were sub- 
divided into many smaller. Some families took their names 
from a chief, or from a village f, near which they fed their 
jocks. When the Kajirs were divided, and sent to different 
quarters of the empire, by one of the Seffavean monarch*, 
the most considerable part was settled at Asterabad*. It 
consisted of families of both branches ; and the heads of the 
YoukhAree, or 44 the higher,” were considered as the first 
in rank, till Fatteh Ali Khan, who belonged to the Aahftkfi, 
or 44 the lower,” was nominated general of the forces of 
Timisp the Second. This station enabled him to assume 
the superiority in hi* tribe : but his right was reluctantly 
admitted ; and, when he was put to death by Nadir Shah, 
those who 'deemed themselves aggrieved by his usurpation 
rejoiced in his fall, and endeavoured to involve his only sur- 
viving son r , Mahomed Hoosscin Khan, in his ruin. The 
young chief was compelled to fly to the Turkumans, who 
dwell in the plains to the cast of the Caspian. Several of 
has family * followed him ; and he carried on a petty warfare 
with his enemies, whom he would probably soon have over- 
come, had they not been supported by Nadir Shah and his 
descendant*. 

Adil Shah, the nephew and successor of Nadir, when he 
established himself in Maxenderan, sent for two infant son* 
of Mahomed Hooascin, who had some time before been 


* TW YoukhAnw-hUh and Aihiki-luih. — Prrtimn MS. 

9 Tkaa (bt Kajir* of Du win loo took their name from Du win loo, a village 
MV Erivia, la the vicinity of which they werr Ion* rncamprd. 

* The Zedd-aghloo, or tout of Zrid, hatr amt i nurd at (ianjah tinea the 
t feme « 4 A b baa the (treat. Their chief, Juad Kluui, wu %!*.« by lha 

* P an oh AH Khan had two aont, Mahomed Houueiu Kban and Mahomed 
Btau Khan : the Utter died young. 

* Aaaong t h a t vm Alirrrdi Khan, the father of Sou Roxe, the Yaahki. 
*4aao*4dahae, or lord of re^naali to the rviguiug king. 
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taken prisoners, and commanded that the eldest c , Aga Ma- 
homed, then a child between five and six years of age, should 
be made an eunuch. This act of cruelty was meant to 
destroy every hope of accomplishing that very end which it 
ultimately promoted ; for, by depriving the representative 
of a great family of those sensual enjoyments which in 
eastern countries too often enervate both the body and mind 
of such as, from their rank and condition, have the means of 
unbounded indulgence, it forced him to seek gratification 
from other sources : the attention of Aga Mahomed, from 
his early years, appears to have been directed to views of 
ambition and aggrandizement ; and he pursued them through 
life with a callous perseverance and unrelenting severity, 
which at once marked the insensibility of his nature, and 
the deep impression made by the recollection of early 
wrongs. 

After the death of Adil Shah, Aga Mahomed had ob- 
tained his release and joined his father, whom he accom- 
panied, while yet a youth, through all the vicissitudes of 
his fortune. When his father was defeated and slain, he 
fell into the power of Kerreem Khan, by whom he was lat- 
terly treated with great kindness and indulgence. The whole 
time which he passed as a prisoner at Shiraz was employed 
in preparing himself, by the study of men and books, for the 
great scene in which he was destined to act ; and Kerreem 
Khan used often to consult him in affairs of state u . Aga 
Mahomed did not withhold his counsel, though he cherished 
the most implacable hatred to the whole Zend family. He 

1 His name was Mahomed Khan; the title of Aga, or master, which is 
one of considerable respect, was always given to the principal eunuchs of the 
royal haram. It was applied to the young prince, and he bore it through 
life. 

■ Kerreem Khan used to call him Peeran-wisa. This celebrated minister 
of Afr&si&b, it has been before mentioned, was the Nestor of the Turks $ 
and the highest encomium on the political wisdom of an individual is to call 
him by this name. 
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often related an anecdote x , which displays his feelings at 
this period, and gives an insight into his extraordinary cha- 
racter. “ I had no power, ” he said, “ of declaring openly 
that revenge which I always harboured against the mur- 
derers of my father, and the despoilers of my inheritance ; 
but while I sat with Kerreem Khan in his hall of public 
assembly, I often employed myself in cutting hifc fine car- 
pets with a penknife which I concealed under my cloak, 
and my mind felt some relief in doing him thus secretly all 
the injury I could.” When Aga Mahomed Khan men- 
tioned this, the carpets that he had tried to destroy were 
become his own ; and he used to add, 44 I am now sorry 
for what I did : it was foolish, and showed a want of fore* 
sight.” 

The misfortunes of his early life had not only taught him 
patience, but rendered him a profound adept in dissimula- 
tion: during the very period that he cherished the most 
inveterate resentment against Kerreem Khan and all his 
family, he had so won on the confidence of that ruler, that 
Kerreem not only gave him a liberal allowance to live upon, 
the freedom of going wherever he chose in the city, and the 
use of his best horses, with liberty to hunt over the neigh- 
bouring country, but proposed to employ him in quelling a 
rebellion which his brother, Hoossein Ali Khan, had ex- 
cited in Mazenderan. Meerza Jaffier, the minister of Ker- 
reem Khan, prevented the execution of this design ; and 
Aga Mahomed Khan had the generosity, when sovereign of 
Persia, to mark, by his kindness to the relations of the 
minister, his gratitude for his conduct y . c< Meerza Jaffier,” 
he observed, 44 acted from no feeling but attachment to his 
master : he nevertheless saved my life ; for had I been sent 
to Mazenderan, I should have been compelled to rebel ; 
and the power of Kerreem Khan was so great, that I must 
have been destroyed.” 

* This anecdote was related to me by Hajee Ibrahim, who was for many 
years the sole minister of Aga Mahomed Khan. 

v MS. History of Aga Mahomed Khan. 

Voi* II. N 
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The manner in which v Aga Mahomed Khan made his 
escape* from Shiraz, on the death of Kerreem Khan, has 
been already noticed: he fled with almost incredible speed! 
to Mazenderan, and immediately declared himself inde- 
pendent. He was at this period thirty-six years of age. \ 
Though his frame was slender, his frugal diet and his habits' 
of exercise made him capable of suffering any fatigue or 
hardship. He might be said to live on horseback ; every 
moment that he could spare from other occupations was 
given to the chase, which was his only amusement. His 
heart is said to have been as hardened as his body ; but the 
natural severity of his temper, during his progress to that 
sovereign power which after a struggle of eighteen years he 
attained, was checked by his prudence^ which led him not 1 
only to conciliate his friends by kindness, but to forget his 
wrongs, and even to forgive some of his most inveterate per- 
sonal enemies. We cannot praise too highly the wisdom 
which, when he had the power of revenge, pardoned those 
chiefs of the hostile branch of the Kajirs who had not only 
been concerned in murdering his father and other relations, 
but had deprived him of his title to the name of roan, and 
had rendered him, with all his power, an object of pity to 
the lowest of his subjects. The generous policy which ter- 
minated the blood feud that had so long subsisted among 
the Kajirs, gave the throne of Persia to their chiefs ; and 
Aga Mahomed was too sensible of the importance of the 
union he had established, to disturb it by the recollection 
of past injuries. He obtained attachment by bestowing 
confidence: among those who were most honoured in his 
government, were persons from whom he had received the 
greatest insults a in his adversity. 

When he fled from Shiraz, he was only attended by 
seventeen followers. He refused to halt at Isfahan, though 
invited to do so ; but he rested one night near Teheran, 

* He reached Isfahan on the third day of hit flight. The distance is 
about two hundred and fifty-one miles. 

' Some of those chiefs still enjoy ths fsYeur and confidence if hlf n g. 
cessor, the reigning monarch. 
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and was kindly treated by the governor b . The moment he 
entered Mazenderan c , he was joined by a number of his 
tribe, who acknowledged him as their chief : but he soon 
discovered that he had the most serious opposition to expect 
from his own family. Some of his brothers * 1 declared 
against him : one of them, Moorteza Kooli, who had assem- 
bled a body of troops, proclaimed himself king. A petty 
war was carried on for four years with various fortune. 
Aga Mahomed, though at first successful, was surprised 
and made captive at Balfrosh, through the treachery of his 
brother, Rizk Kooli, who loaded him with chains, and deli- 
berated whether he should deprive him of sight or put him 
to death e . His prisoner, however, had secret friends among 
the persons employed to guard him ; and their exertions, with 
the efforts of his two brothers, Jaffier Kooli and Moostfiphd 
Kooli, who remained faithful to his interests, restored him 
to liberty and power. His brother, Rizfi Kooli, was com- 
pelled to fly, and retired to Meshed, where he died. Moor- 
teza Kooli soon afterwards took refuge in Russia, where he 
became the instrument of the ambitious designs of the Em- 
press Catherine. 

It has been before stated, that the moment Aga Maho- 
med received intelligence of the death of Ali Moorad Khan, 
he collected all the troops he could, and entered Irak. His 
army increased as he advanced : the flight of Jaffier Khan 
made him master of Isfahan without a battle, for the skir- 
mish at Kasban deserves not that name. When compelled 
to retreat by the defection of part of his army, instead of 
returning to Mazenderan, he repaired the fortifications of 

* Mema Ali Nuekee. 

« He intercepted part of the revenue of Mazenderan, which wm pro- 
ceeding under a weak convoy to Shiraz. 

4 Aga Mahomed had five half-brothers by a different mother : Moorteza 
Kooli Khan, RizA Kooli Khan, MoostaphA Kooli Khan, Jaffier Kooli Khan, 
and Mehdee Kooli Khan. Hia own brother, Hooesein Kooli Khan, had 
been pat to death by the Turkomans, when he fled from Zackee Khan. He 
left two sons, of whom the reigning monarch is the eldest. 

• Moolkh Mahomed's History of the Kajirs. 

N 2 
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Teheran f , which he appears to have resolved to make his 
capital; from its vicinity to Mazenderan, and its central 
situation amid the pasture lands of those Turkish tribes on 
whose support he chiefly depended. 

Several powerful chiefs of Aderbejan, Kurdistan, and 
Irak, had joined the standard of Aga Mahomed ; some still 
wavered between him and Jaffier Khan ; while others, pre- 
suming on the numbers of their followers, hoped that the 
struggle between the Kajir and Zend tribes might favour 
their own views of ambition. In his conduct toward these 
nobles, Aga Mahomed exhibited profound dissimulation. 
His object was to destroy all whom he could not expect to 
attach ; but he always tried every expedient that art could 
suggest, before he had recourse to violence. Ali Khan, a 
chief of the Aflshar tribe, had shown a disposition to aspire 
to the throne, and had assembled a number of followers in 
Aderbejan. Instead of treating him as an enemy, Aga 
Mahomed addressed a letter to him as an equal, inviting 
him to a meeting, and calling on him, by their affinity as 
chiefs of Turkish tribes, to combine against the princes of 
the Zend family. Ali Khan was a sensible and brave man; 
he preferred open hostility to so dangerous a friendship ; 
and, expecting an attack, awaited him on the plains of 
Sooltaneah *. Aga Mahomed marched towards him, appa- 
rently intending to give him battle : but when the armies 
met, he sent one of his brothers, accompanied only by two 
horsemen, to the camp of Ali Khan, with the following 
message to be delivered in the hearing of all his officers and 
attendants. “ I am desired by Aga Mahomed Khan, to 
ask why two brave Turkish tribes should give delight to 
their enemies by shedding each other’s blood ? Let the 
AffsMrs enjoy their present lands, their chief, his govern- 
ment h , and continue united with the Kajirs in friendship, 

r The citadels of Persian walled towns are called Argh : they are gene- 
rally square, with very high walls flanked by lofty turrets. 

s Persian MS. 

h The Khumsi, or five districts, of which Zunj&n is the capital. 
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which must tend to their mutual advancement, and to the 
destruction of all their enemies . 11 This overture made some 
impression on the chief, and more on his followers. It led 
to further negotiation ; Aga Mahomed prevailed, and Ali 
Khan consented to be the first noble of his court. His army 
was retained; and he was treated with such regard and 
even confidence, that all his alarm vanished. When lulled 
into fatal security, he was invited to a banquet given by one 
of the principal persons of the court : late at night, when 
inebriated with wine, he received a message from Aga Ma- 
homed, desiring to consult with him immediately on a sub- 
ject of importance He .hastened to obey, and would not 
even wait to put on his arms. The moment he entered the 
palace, he was seized and had his eyes put out, without 
any of his adherents knowing what had happened. Part of 
his troops were disbanded next morning, and part taken 
into the service of Aga Mahomed. The whole transaction 
was conducted without the loss of a life or the slightest dis- 
turbance. The treachery which had deceived and de- 
stroyed a gallant rival, was by flatterers called justifiable 
policy ; and there can be no doubt, that the terror impressed 
on a number of ambitious nobles by the fate of Ali Khan, 
greatly promoted the success of his enemy. 

The events of the war against Jaffier Khan, and his son. 
Loot/ Ali, have been related. The inhabitants of Kerman 
were massacred. The pillage continued nearly three days; 
but, as it was stopped the moment intelligence was received 
of Looif Ali having been made prisoner, we must cooclude 
that Aga Mahomed in this, as in almost all instances, acted 
less from passion than policy : he believed his enemy had 
escaped, and meant, by a terrible example, to prevent any 
other city or province of Persia from granting him their 
wpport. 

Id surveying the conduct of a monarch like Aga Maho- 
med Khan, we should guard ourselves against those impres- 
mam which many of his actions are calculated to make. 
Living under a government protected by laws, we associate 
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cruelty and oppression with every act of a despot. His 
executions are murders; and the destruction of helpless 
citizens (who in an assault too generally share the fate of 
the garrison) is deemed a horrid massacre. But we must 
not assume that justice is always violated, because the form 
of administering it is repugnant to our feelings ; and we 
should recollect, that even among civilized nations the 
inhabitants of towns taken by storm are exposed to pillage 
and slaughter, without any charge of barbarity against those 
by whom they are plundered, or put to the sword. The 
punishment of bodies of men to deter others of similar con- 
dition, is, perhaps, the only mode by which uncivilized 
nations can be preserved in peace. When martial dans, 
united in name, in feeling, and in action, are so devoted to 
their leaders, that neither imprudence nor crime can absolve 
their allegiance, it becomes impossible to take away power 
from the chief, without depriving his followers of the means 
of opposition or revenge ; and it is only by malting exam- 
ples of whole classes of his rebellious subjects, that an 
absolute monarch, who rules over a warlike and turbulent 
people, can expect to strike the terror indispensable to pre- 
serve himself upon the throne, and to establish the tranquil- 
lity of his dominions. 

The extraordinary rise of N&dir Shah and of Kerreem 
Khan had destroyed that sacred regard for the royal family, 
which had protected the weakest of the Sefiavean monarch s. 
Every leader who had followers thought that chance might 
give him the crown. The usurpation of the kingly name 
was so common, that it was no longer held in respect ; amid 
the continual change of rulers, men lost their habits of 
obedience to the only paramount authority recognised by 
the usages of the country. This is no overcharged picture : 
when the success of Aga Mahomed Khan obtained him the 
rule of Persia, the kingdom was in a state of complete 
anarchy. The chiefs of the principal tribes cherished plans 
of inordinate ambition. Their followers, accustomed to 
scenes erf revolt and plunder, were adverse to any power 
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which deprived them of their harvest. The towns and 
villages had been pillaged so often, that many of their 
inhabitants, compelled to abandon their homes, sought relief 
in the violence by which they had been ruined ; while others 
became voluntary exiles. Commerce had greatly declined ; 
for,' besides the hazards which merchants incurred from the 
upstart rulers of the day, the public roads were infested by 
plunderers, who seized on all property found unguarded. 

Never was a character better formed to remedy these evils 
than Aga Mahomed Ebon. The flatterers who praise his 
justice, admit that he had no mercy. Punishment, they 
argue, was never wantonly inflicted ; but the guilty were 
never spared. His object was to restore Persia to tranquil- 
lity ; and to effect this, he resolved to destroy all in any 
way likely to disturb it. He had forgiven some of his most 
inveterate enemies ; but when policy did not require him to 
renounce bis resentment, he seemed prone to implacable 
and extravagant revenge. This disposition was shewn after 
his triumph over Lootf Ali Khan. Not satisfied with put- 
ting to death or depriving of sight 1 all the relations of that 
prince, he dug up the bones of the virtuous Kerreem Khan, 
and directed their removal to Teheran ; where they were 
deposited with those of Nadir Shah, (which were subse- 
quently brought from Khorassan) at the entrance of the 
palace*, that he might every day trample on the graves of 
the two principal foes of his family. Such an act could 
only excite disgust and indignation : but on this occasion, 
the usual policy of Aga Mahomed gave way to a callous 
malignity ; from long brooding on past injuries, he appears 
to have found delight in a base triumph over the remains 

* Zein-eel-abdeen’s Anecdotes. 

k A Persian poet had the boldneM to write this satirical epigram on the 
sacrilegious act. 44 The malice of revenge has been disappointed ; and the 
sacred depository of the remains of the virtuous Kerreem Khan are, by the 
just decree of Providence, constantly illuminated by his enemies.*' Such 
was the case ; far the place where he was interred, being the entrance of the 
palace, had lamps burning through the night. 
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of his enemies, and in the unmanly indulgence of a post* 
humous revenge. 

Every action of Aga Mahomed was calculated to inspire 
dread among the higher ranks of his subjects : but though 
severe to all who exercised power, whether from station or 
birth, he was kind and indulgent to his soldiers and to the 
mass of the population ; and every step he took to spread 
the terror of his name, and to secure the crown for his 
family, promoted their happiness and prosperity. On every 
occasion, he shewed a perfect knowledge of the characters 
by whom he was surrounded ; of which we have a remark- 
able instance in his conduct to Hajee Ibrahim. When he 
was encamped in Kerman, and his minister was proceeding 
to join him, one of the royal guards, who met the latter on 
the road, behaved to him with extreme insolence. The 
Hajee directed some of his followers to seize the man and 
chastise him : it was in vain that those who were with him 
begged him to refrain from an act which, they conceived, 
would inevitably ruin him. u If Aga Mahomed Khan,” 
said he sternly, “ can countenance by his protection the in- 
solence of a fellow like this to a man of my rank, the sooner 
I am destroyed the better.” When he arrived in camp, he 
found the monarch informed of the transaction : at their 
meeting he exclaimed, “ So you have punished one of my 
servants, Hajee ? I am grateful to you for having done so : 
you are exactly the person I want to keep these rascals in 
order!” A short personal knowledge confirmed all his 
favorable impressions of the talents of Hajee Ibrahim ; and 
he early resolved on making him prime minister. No mea- 
sure of his reign contributed more to his success than his 
employing this extraordinary man, whose genius was suited 
to his high office, and who continued, while Aga Mahomed 
lived, to merit and enjoy the unbounded favour and con- 
fidence of his sovereign. 

Three of Aga Mahomed Khan’s brothers, who were 
competitors for the throne, had fled from Persia. Moos- 
tapha Kooli Khan, whom he suspected of designs against 
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his person, was deprived of sight. There remained only 
Jaffier Kooli Khan, to whose courage and enterprise he was 
in a great degree indebted for his crown. This prince had 
always preserved his allegiance, and had on several occasions 
been the successful mediator between Aga Mahomed and 
other members of his family. Although he was known to 
be ambitious, there never was any cause to believe that he 
cherished designs against his elder brother ; but it was not 
expected that he would grant equal submission to his 
nephew, who had been declared heir to the throne. Jaffier 
Kooli had asked his brother to give him the government of 
Isfahan: but he had been refused; and he was subsequently 
appointed to the rule of a district in Mazenderan. Irritated 
at this treatment, which lie suspected to proceed from a 
doubt of his fidelity, he tried by excuses to evade a summons 
to attend at court. Aga Mahomed was alarmed at this 
symption of disaffection : he dreaded the valour of Jaffier 
Kooli, and feared an open rupture with a chief who was the 
idol of the soldiers of his own tribe, and towards whom any 
suspicion or harshness must appear the blackest ingratitude. 
He had recourse to art therefore, and prevailed. on his 
mother 1 to go to Mazenderan, and appease her son: he 
desired her to promise him the government of Isfahan, or 
any thing that would restore his confidence and friendship. 
All he required was, that the brother he loved would come 
to Teheran on his way to Isfahan, and assure him of his 
forgiveness. The brave and generous Jaffier Kooli, though 
deceived by these protestations, still hesitated about trusting 
himself in Aga Mahomed's power. At last however he con- 

1 Olivier says, that Aga Mahomed Khan went himself to his brother, and 
regained his confidence by his humility and art. The violent temper of 
Jaffier Kooli, he informs us, led him to load his brother with reproaches ; 
they were patiently borne by the cool, designing monarch, who at last suc- 
ceeded in lulling him into security. There is no difference in other points 
between the relation of this traveller and the MS. I have followed. The 
latter is written by one who professes to have been a witness of the whole 
transaction. 
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tented; but not before he had received the moat solemn 
assurances of safety, and a promise that he was only to stay 
one night at Teheran before he proceeded to his govern- 
ment. When he reached Teheran he was welcomed with 
every appearance of cordiality; and the night passed in 
peace. Next day Aga Mahomed, after giving him some 
instructions for his conduct at Isfahan, observed, “You 
have not, I believe, yet looked at my new palace ; walk 
there with BAb& Khan, and after you have seen it, return to 
me.” He went to look at it : at the moment he entered the 
portico, some assassins who had been stationed there, fell 
upon him and slew him “. The body was carried to Aga 
Mahomed Khan, who mourned over it with an appearance of 
the most frantic grief. He desired BabA Khan (by which 
name he always called the present monarch, then quite a 
youth) to approach ; and bade him observe the corpse of 
the bravest of men and the best of brothers. Then loading 
the young prince with abuse, he exclaimed, “ It is for you 
I have done this ! The gallant spirit that lately animated 
that body would never have permitted my crown to rest 
upon your head ! Persia would have been distracted with 
internal wars. To avert these consequences, I have acted 
with shameful ingratitude, and have sinned deeply against 
God and man 1 ” These sentiments might be sincere : the 
public expression of them had the effect of mitigating the 
horror at this murder; and men believed, or affected to 
believe, that the desire of promoting the general weal was 
paramount to all other feelings in the breast of their sovereign. 

The Turkuman tribes who inhabit the plains near Aste* 
rabad have been described. Aga Mahomed Khan's father 
had always found a refuge among them when in distress. 
They gladly welcomed a fugitive of rank, whose name and 


m In one account of this horrid transaction it is stated, that BdbA 
(the present king, then a boy of fourteen) was informed of what was in- 
tended, and directed to complain of slight indisposition and remain in the 
rear, when his uncle reached the place where the MMann^ were stationed. 
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faQovtn aided them in plundering the neighbouring ooun- 
tries : but they had shun his brother, Hoossein Kooli, when 
pursued by Zuckee Khan, and had recently committed the 
most cruel exces s e s upon the inhabitants of Asterabad. 
These acts of aggression and violence Aga Mahomed re* 
solved to revenge. Having inarched into their country, he 
retaliated with a severity that filled even their savage minds 
with terror. He brought away a number of their wives and 
children, some of whom were made slaves, and the rest kept 
as hostages for the good cooduct of their families. We are 
informed by the historian of Aga Mahomed Khan, that 
many of these high-minded women perished by their own 
bauds, to esc a pe a captivity which they thought might sub- 
ject them to insult or dishonor. 

The condition of Georgia, when Aga Mahomed Khan 
brrame the sovereign of Persia, has been already noticed. 
Its tributary prince, the aged Heraclius, taking advantage 
of the distracted situation of Persia, had by a formal act 
transferred his allegiance from the kings whose paramount 
authority his ancestors had acknowledged for centuries, to 
the sovereigns of Russia. His motive was declared to be a 
desire to release his Christian subjects from the violence and 
oppression of Mahomedao superiors, and to place them 
under the protection of a great nation of their own religion. 
It was not to be expected that any monarch of Persia, 
whenever his kingdom was restored to union and peace, 
would submit to have one of its finest provinces thus alien- 
ated; and Aga Mahomed Khan, the moment he had sub- 
dued his rivals, resolved to compel Heraclius to return to 
obedience. But before an account is given of his measures 
to rw-eaUbJish his power over Georgia, it will be necessary 
to trace the p r o g r es s of the connexion which its prince had 
formed with Russia, as that was the immediate cause* which 
provoked the vengeance of the Persian sovereign. 

Peter the Great had formed plans, in concert with the 
co u rt of Constantinople, for partitioning the north-western 
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parts of Persia 0 . These projects had been defeated by the 
genius of Nadir Shah ; but the distracted state of the king- 
dom led Catherine to revive in part the schemes of her pre- 
decessor. She accepted the overtures of Heraclius to place 
his country under her protection ; and a formal treaty ° was 

n See vol. i. p. 455. 

° The following is the substance of this treaty : — 

Article 1st. Heraclius, the Prince of Georgia, renounces his dependence 
upon Persia, and places himself, heirs, and successors, under the protection 
of the Empress Catherine, her heirs, and successors. 

2nd. The Empress Catherine grants her protection to the Prince of 
Georgia, and not only guarantees his actual possessions, but all which may 
become his in future partitions. 

3rd. The Prince of Georgia agrees that his heirs shall solicit and receive 
their investiture from the empress, her heirs, Ac., and shall swear to be 
faithful to the monarchs of Russia. 

4th. The Prince of Georgia agrees that he will have no communication 
with neighbouring states, except with the advice and knowledge of the 
Russian general commanding the forces, or the ambassador residing in his 
country. 

5th. The ambassador whom the Prince of Georgia keeps at the empress's 
court, is to have suitable rank. 

6th. Her majesty the empress promises, for herself and successors, first. 
That she will regard the enemies of Georgia as her enemies, and that the 
people of that country shall be included in any peace with the Ottoman 
Porte or any other state ; secondly, That she will maintain the Prince 
Heraclius and his heirs and posterity on the throne of Georgia; and thirdly, 
That she will leave wholly and entirely to the Prince of Georgia the in- 
ternal administration of his country and the imposition of taxes. 

7th. The Prince of Georgia promises, for himself and heirs, first, To be 
always ready w*ith his army to serve the Empress of Russia ; secondly, To 
act in all that relates to her service with the advice of her commanders, to 
comply with their requisitions, and to guarantee her subjects against all 
injustice and oppression ; thirdly, In the promotion of officers in his ser- 
vice, to consider chiefly those who have deserved well of Russia, because on 
that empire the safety and prosperity of Georgia depends. 

8th. Her majesty the Empress of Russia consents that the first Arch- 
bishop of Georgia shall rank with the metropolitans of the eighth class, 
taking precedence after the Metropolitan of Tobolsk ; and the empress is to 
give him the title of a member of “ the Most Holy Synod.” 

9th. The nobles of Georgia shall, in every part of the Russian empire, 
enjoy the same prerogatives and advantages as the nobles of Russia. 

10th. The inhabitants of Georgia shall be at liberty to settle in Russia, and 
to return to their own country. The Georgian prisoners, released either by 
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concluded, by which that prince, in his own name and that 
of his heirs, transferred his allegiance from the kings of 
Persia to her and her successors ; while she, on the part of 
herself and heirs, engaged to protect him and his people : and, 
by a specific article, she not only guaranteed all his actual 
possessions, but promised to extend the same protection to 
“ other territories that might hereafter fall to his share.” 
This expression p , and an attempt made the same year to 
form a settlement q near the city of Ashraff in Mazenderan, 
give reason to conjecture that Catherine cherished plans 
beyond an alliance with Heraclius : if this was so, circum- 
stances must have prevented their prosecution, as the set- 
tlement in Mazenderan was abandoned, and the corps sent 
to aid the Georgian prince, after it had remained four years, 
was suddenly recalled, when employed at the siege of Gun- 
jah, which was raised in consequence. 

arms or capitulation, shall return to their homes on paying what has been 
disbursed for their ransom or expenses. The Prince of Georgia promises to 
act in the same manner toward Russians made captives by neighbouring 
States. 

llih. Georgian merchants shall pass and repass into Russia at pleasure, 
and enjoy equal privileges with Russian merchants ; and the Prince of 
Georgia promises to concert measures with the Russian generals to give 
more facility to the commerce carried on by Russians in his territories. 

12th. The present convention or treaty shall be for ever. 

13th. The articles of this treaty shall be ratified in six months, or sooner 
if possible. 

Executed in the fortress of Georges, the twenty-fourth of July, 1783. 

Signed \ Paul Potemkin, Prince Ivax-Bagratiox. 
^ i Prince Garsewan-Iscbawts-Chawdsew. 

* It has been asserted, that this merely alluded to Gunjah and parts of 
lmeretta, which Heraclius claimed. 

* The historian of the Kajir family states, that in the year 1783 a Rus- 
sian nobleman, with some armed boats, arrived near Ashraff, and requested 
leave to establish a commercial factory ; but his companions bought so dear 
and sold so cheap, that it was apparent pecuniary profit could not be their 
object. Aga Mahomed consequently suspected them of some sinister de- 
sign, and directed them to be imprisoned. They were invited to a feast, 
and having drunk freely, were seized ; but when sent to the king, he lis- 
tened to their excuses, released them, and gave them dresses of honour. 
He warned them however against evil designs. 
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Aga Mahomed Khan, when he resolved on attacking 
Georgia, determined, by the celerity of his movements, to 
prevent Heradius receiving support from Russia. The 
chiefs of his army had been directed, when he returned 
from the conquest of Kerman, to assemble with all their 
followers very early in the ensuing spring ; and we are in- 
formed that the forces which met near Teheran, in the 
month of April % were nearly sixty thousand men*. Their 
destination was unknown till the moment of their march, 
when they moved in three divisions. The right column 
took the route of Mogim, Shirwan, and Dighestan; the 
left moved towards Eriv&n, the capital of Armenia; and 
the centre, with Aga Mahomed Khan at its head, proceeded 
to Shesh&h, the principal fortress in the KRrabfigh, a fine 
district which stretches for many miles along the left bank 
of the Araxes t . The column which moved on the right 
through the countries near the Caspian, met with no resist- 
ance. Every chief submitted or fled: but the khans of 
Erivftn and Sheshah were encouraged by Heraclius to op- 
pose the Persian monarch ; and the aged waly himself, when 
summoned to appear at court and pay the accustomed tri- 
bute, returned for answer, u that he acknowledged no para* 
mount sovereign but the Empress Catherine of Russia.” 

The army of Aga Mahomed was almost entirely com- 
posed of horse, so that he could not hope to subdue either 
Eriv&n or Sheshah : he resolved therefore to rest satisfied 
with the nominal submission of their governors, and to leave 
strong bodies to watch or rather blockade them ; while he 
Inarched to Teflis, the capital of Georgia. He had before 
directed the centre and left columns to unite : they were 
joined at Gunjah by the right division. With this army f 

* The author of the history of the K^jirs states, that Aga Mahomed 
inarched from Teheran fifty-three days after the feast of Nou Rfae, or the 
vernal equinox, which corresponds with the 14th of May. 

* Olivier says they amounted to eighty thousand. 

* He passed the river on a bridge constructed by Sulimdn Khan, whom 
he had sent in advance for that purpose. 
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reduced by the corps he had detached, but still amounting 
to nearly forty thousand men, he advanced against He- 
raclius ; who, though deprived of support from the Russians 
by the rapid operations of Aga Mahomed, nevertheless 
determined to meet the Persians in the field. He advanced 
with his whole force, which did not amount to a fourth of 
his enemy’s, to a position fifteen miles from his capital. An 
action ensued: the Georgians fought with great valour; 
but they were overpowered by numbers u , and compelled to 
fly. Their prince, with part of his family and some followers, 
found refuge in the neighbouring mountains; while the 
conquerors entered Teflis : a scene of carnage and rapine 
ensued pleasing to one who desired to make this city an 
example for such as dared to contemn his authority. The 
Mabomedan historian of Aga Mahomed Khan, after descri* 
bing the barbarous and horrid excesses, observes, “ that on 
this glorious occasion the valiant warriors of Persia gave to 
the unbelievers of Georgia a specimen of what they were to 
expect on the day of judgment.” It is not easy to calculate 
the number who perished. Bigotry inflamed the brutal rage 
of the soldier. The churches were levelled with the ground ; 
every priest was put to death *. Youth and beauty were 
alone spared for slavery. Fifteen thousand captives 7 were 
led into bondage ; and the army marched back laden with 
spoil. 

The condition of the unfortunate inhabitants who had fled 
to escape death, and who returned to mourn over their ruined 


■ Aga Mahomed during the action commanded a person to recite some 
verses from the Shah Nam eh of Firdoosee, to encourage the soldiers to he- 
roic actions. This is a common practice in Persian armies . — Persian MS. 

* The author of the Life of Aga Mahomed Khan states, that the priests 
were bound and thrown into the river which flows past the town. 

’ Mooli ah Mahomed ChAr in the History of the Kajir Family states that 
the number was only fifteen thousand. The accounts I have received from 
the best-informed Georgians and Armenians, make it twenty-five thousand; 
and some of these appeared to have fair data for their estimate. It is pro- 
liable that fifteen thousand were taken at Teflis, and the remainder from the 
towns and villages in Georgia. 
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houses and desolated fields, was almost as severe as that of 
the prisoners. Slavery was the state to which many of these 
had been doomed from their birth : and, if we except the 
great misfortune to which the younger captives * were ex- 
posed, of being educated in a different religion from their 
parents, their lot was not unhappy. The females from their 
superior beauty became in general the favorites of their 
harams, and some of them were married to their masters : 
while the males, according to the usage of the country, were 
treated with kindness and partiality. They almost invari- 
ably obtained their liberty when they embraced the religion 
of their conquerors ; and as they grew up, were either en- 
rolled as soldiers, or retained as domestics. In the former 
case they frequently rose to high command and station ; in 
the latter they were always favored and confidential servants; 
and their children, being bora in the house*, were consi- 
dered almost as relations of the family. 

After having sacked Teflis, Aga Mahomed marched 
towards Gunjah ; and being resolved to complete the sub- 
jugation of these provinces, remained during the winter 
encamped on the plain of Mog&m, near where the Cyrus, one 
of the finest streams of Georgia, unites with the Araxes. 
He had appointed one of the principal chiefs b of his tribe to 
the government of Shirwan ; but on receiving complaints of 
his violence and extortions, he recalled him. The inhabi- 
tants, encouraged by his disgrace, rose in a body and put him 
to death. This event greatly affected Aga Mahomed ; and it 
was expected that he would make a terrible example ; but he 

* Numbers of those who had attained the age of maturity preserved their 
own religion, and among them many females. An affluent merchant told 
me he had offered marriage to a beautiful Georgian, whom he had purchased 
from a soldier, if she would become Mahomedan, but in vain : and “ she 
prays so prettily,” he added, smiling, “ to her little images, that I have been 
half tempted myself to become an idolater 

* A remarkable instance of the light in which the Kh&n&h-zAd, or “ house- 
bora slaves,” are considered, has been given in the Life of Timoor.— Vol. I. 
p. 290, note . 

h Moostiphd Khan Dew&nloo. 
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seldom gave loose to his indignation, unless when policy 
dictated : when the former governor of Shirwan, who had 
before fled, came to solicit mercy for himself and his people, 
he freely forgave him ; and his clemency was repaid by the 
complete submission of the province. The chief of Eriv&n* 
also propitiated his favor by obeying his summons; but 
Ibrahim Khulleel Khan, the governor of Sheshih, still re- 
dated ; and as the Persian troops, from the want of artillery, 
were unable to take his fortress, their commander was com- 
pelled to rest satisfied with directing all the country around 
to be laid waste and plundered. 

Though he had long enjoyed sovereign power, Aga Ma- 
homed had not yet been invested with the royal tiara. He 
used to observe, that he had no title to the name of king, 
until be was obeyed throughout the whole ancient empire 
of Peniay After he had subdued Georgia, his courtiers 
pressed him to be crowned. He yielded with apparent 
reluctance: having assembled all his military chiefs, he 
poin t ed to a crown that had been prepared, and asked them 
whether they desired he should put it on. “ Recollect,” 
said he, “ if I do, your toils are only commencing ; for I 
cannot consent to wear the Persian crown, without as much 
power as has been enjoyed by the greatest sovereigns of 
Penaa*.* The leaders of his army, the ministers of his 
court, and the princes of his family, all joined in entreating 
that be would place it upon his head, and promised that 
their lives should be devoted to his glory. He complied ; 
but he only assumed a small circular diadem ornamented 
with pearls*. He refused to wear the gorgeous crown of 
Nadir Shah r , the rich plumes of which denoted the king- 
doms be had subdued : but he consented to gird on the 

• HU ua» afco vm Mooatiphi Khan. 

4 Prrman MR. 

• It vMatbd the Kullah Kuinff. Hr <mly won* it an Mate ontMou. 

• Nahr wrv four plumn in Kit crown, to dmotc Lit power as pa ram o un t 
rskr of Afghiniaua, India, Tsrury, and Persia. 

Vol.1L 0 
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royal sabre, consecrated at the tomb * of the holy founder of 
the Seflavean family) and by that act became pledged to 
employ the sacred weapon in the defence and support of 
the Sheah faith, which, from the commencement of that 
dynasty, had become the national religion. 

Aga Mahomed Khan collected a force still more nume- 
rous than that which had conquered Georgia, to subdue 
Khorassan. He proceeded thither by the route of Astera- 
bad, to punish the Turkuman tribes, who had recommenced 
their plundering inroads. His march was directed to 
Meshed : as he advanced, he received the submission of all 
the petty chiefs 11 ; none dared to oppose so numerous an 
army, led by a monarch known to be relentless. Among 
those who proffered their allegiance was Isaak Khan 1 , of 
T urbut-e-Hyderee. His enemies had endeavoured to pre- 
judice Aga Mahomed against him by representing him as a 
Tajuck of low birth, whose usurpation of power was a dan- 
gerous example. The wise sovereign, however, disregard- 
ing these representations, distinguished him by his peculiar 
favor. Isaak Khan alone was not required to give hostages 
for his fidelity; and his attachment repaid this generous 
confidence. 

The condition of Meshed, against which this expedition 
was chiefly directed, has been before described. The weak- 
ness and distraction of its rulers had reduced the inhabitants 
to a wretchedness which it appeared hardly possible to ag- 
gravate : but the late inroads of the Oosbegs had added to 
their misery ; and they looked forward with more hope than 
alarm to die approach of Aga Mahomed, who professed 

c The tomb is at Ardebil, whither the monarch must go to put on the 
sacred sword. The weapon is left one night on the tomb ; during which 
the saint is invoked to be propitious to the sovereign who is to wear it. 
Next day, when it is girded on, the nobles are feasted, and large sums dis- 
tributed to the poor . — Persian MS. 

h The first that submitted was Ameer Goon Ah Khan, of KAbooshin, to 
whom Aga Mahomed Khan sent a Koran, containing an oath, with the 
royal seal affixed, promising him safety and protection. 

1 For the history of this chief, see vol. ii. p. 146. 
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that his only design was to pay his devotions at the tomb of 
the Imim RexA ; to restore the city, where the remains of 
that mcrcd person were interred, to prosperity; and to 
punish those who had sacrilegiously dared to plunder the 
mausoleum of the holy descendant of the prophet. His real 
moti v es were, — to establish his power over Khoraaaan ; to 
check the inroads of the Turkumans and Oosbegs; and to 
pniseas himself of the wealth still appertaining to the mise- 
rable descendants of NAdir, against whom it was believed 
by many that he cherished a vindictive spirit, on account of 
Us grandfather's murder, and of the cruel wrongs be himself 
hod sustained from the immediate successor of that con- 
queror. 

NAdir Maerxa, the ruler of Meshed, fled, on Aga Maho- 
med's advance, into the Afghan territories, leaving his 
himd parent, the unfortunate Shah Rokh, to deliver the city 
to a monarch against whom resistance was deemed useless. 
When the Persian army advanced near the walls Shah 
Rokh went out to meet its leader ; who, after receiving his 
sohuusrion, walked on foot, attended by his nobles to the 
tomb of the Imim Rezi, and knelt and kissed the ground 
in token of his devotion to the sacred remains. 

Avarice was almost as strong in Aga Mahomed as the 
love of power ; and he appeared even more desirous of poe- 
■ isring jewels than treasure. On the death of Lootf Ali 
Khan, he had obtained some of the richest brought from 
India by Nadir Shah; and since his arrival in Khormsaan 
he bed recovered several of inferior value from the chiefs 
who had shared in the spoil of NAdir's successors and who 
now surrendered their dangerous wealth : for Aga Maho- 
med treated as the guiltiest of criminals all such as retained 
what he deemed the property of the sovereign. Shah Rokh, 
who had long ceased to exercise power, was yet believed to 
possess many precious stones of great value, which he had 
concealed even from his sons. They were demanded by 
Aga Mahom e d; be denied his possessing them with the 
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most solemn oaths k ; but in vain. ^Torture in all its forms 
was applied: and we almost cease to pity this degraded 
prince, when we find that his discoveries kept pace with 
the pains inflicted. Treasures and jewels were produced, 
which had been sunk in wells and built up in walls ; and at 
last, jghcn a circle of paste was put upon his head, and boil- 
ing oil poured into it, he discovered a ruby of extraordinary 
size and lustre, which had once decorated the crown of 
Aurungzebe, and was the chief object of Aga Mahomed's 
desire. That monarch *, the moment he heard this jewel 
was found, expressed the greatest joy : he directed the tor- 
ments to cease; and accused Shah Rokh, not altogether 
without justice, of being the author of the great miseries he 
had suffered. However, he most inhumanly directed that 
he should be immediately conveyed with his whole family 
to Mazenderan ; and the wretched grandson of Nadir ter- 
minated his life m a few days after. 

Aga Mahomed Khan had despatched a mission 0 to Bo- 
khara, with a letter to Abd-ool Ghazee Khan, stating, 
“ That he had heard of the usurpation of the royal power 
by a son of the Ameer Daniel, whence many evils had 
arisen ; and true believers, made prisoners in Persia, were 
sold like cattle at the market-place of Bokhara." He called 
on Abd-ool Gh&zee Khan immediately to restore all the 
captives, and to beware in future how he provoked his ven- 
geance. Beggee Jan, who received this letter, affected to 

k Olivier, on what authority I know not, gives him the highest merit for 
his efforts to conceal riches which he deemed the only future dependence of 
his absent son. The mind is gratified at being able to feel unqualified 
indignation against an oppressor, and to compassionate the oppressed : but 
all the authorities in my possession give an opposite account. 

1 Persian MS. 

m He died at Damghin in consequence of his tortures. He was sixty- 
three years of age. 

* The MS. from which the account of Aga Mahomed's transactions at 
Meshed is drawn, is written by an intelligent and learned man, who was at 
Meshed when it was taken, and who appears to possess a full knowledge of 
the events of that period. 
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treat the Persian king with equal if not greater contempt. 

I have heard,” said the old priest, in a circular letter to 
the chiefs of Khorassan, “ that my lord eunuch 0 is come 
among you : seize him if you can ; if not, inform me, and I 
will punish him.” These able rulers never encountered ; 
had they lived to do so, it is difficult to pronounce which 
would have triumphed." 

Aga Mahomed had sent an ambassador to Zemaun Shah, 
King of Cabool, to explain his motives for invading Kho- 
rassan, and to propose a union of forces for the conquest of 
Bokhara. If we may believe the Persian historian p , the 
Affghan monarch agreed to the alliance ; and every thing 
was prepared for an expedition into Tartary, when Aga 
Mahomed was called to protect his own dominions, invaded 
by a formidable army of Russians. 

The Empress Catherine had learnt with horror the dread- 
ful punishment inflicted on a prince and people whose crime 
was having sought her protection, and who were tempted to 
provoke their fate by their expectation of her support. 
Various conjectures have been formed about the reasons 
which prevented that support at an earlier period. An 
inhabitant of Georgia, who has given an account of this 
invasion, states that General Goodavitch was within six 
marches of Teflis in command of a Russian force of suffi- 
cient strength to defend it, but he refused to advance, 
though repeatedly solicited by Heraclius. He would not 
believe that the danger was so imminent, but thought that 
the account of Aga Mahomed's force was exaggerated ; and 
that at all events he would never attack the capital of 
Georgia, before he had made himself master of Sheshah and 

° Beggee Jin constantly called Aga Mahomed Khan “ Akhti Khan a 
title, of which “ my lord eunuch*’ is a very delicate translation. 

p Mahomed Hoossein Khan Karagoozoloo was the envoy to the King of 
Cabool ; and the historian of Aga Mahomed Khan states, that he obtained a 
cession of Bulkh to facilitate the intended operations against Beggee Jan. 
This is not probable ; and if the King of the Affghans ever entered into 
such an engagement, he had probably no intention of fulfilling it. 
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Eriv&n. But the fact q is, that the Russian commander, 
who was himself at Georgievsk, and whose corps was scat- 
tered on the line of the Caucasus, could not have assembled 
his troops and reached Teflis in less than three or four 
weeks ; and it is probable that Heraclius, deeming the pre- 
sence of a Russian force no slight evil, delayed calling for 
aid till it was too late, in the hope that something might 
defer, if not prevent, the advance of Aga Mahomed. 

The impression made on the mind of Catherine is fully 
proved by the measures she adopted. They showed that 
her designs went far beyond restoring her influence in 
Georgia, and preserving that province in future : she, no 
doubt, contemplated subverting the power of Aga Maho- 
med. But whether her ultimate design was to place his 
brother (who had fled to Russia and entreated her aid) 
upon the throne, or to render the north-western part of 
Persia a province of her empire, is unknown, except to 
those intrusted with the secret s of her council. The mo- 
ment the account of the defeat and flight of Heradius 
reached Petersburgh, Goodavitch was directed to advance 
into Georgia with eight thousand men. A Russian general 
had proceeded with a small corps to Derbund, and passed 
the winter under its walls, where he was joined in die en- 
suing spring by thirty-five thousand men, commanded by 
Valerian Zuboff. That general instantly commenced active 
operations. The forts of Derbund, B&ku Talish, Sh&mft* 
kee, and Gunj&h, either surrendered or acknowledged the 
authority of the invaders. Before winter, the Russians 
Were masters of all the coast of the Caspian, from the mouth 
of the Terek to that of the Kur, or Cyrus; and they esta- 
blished along the banks of the latter river a line of commu- 
nication with Georgia. After these successes, Zuboff with 


s I state this on the most authentic information. Klaproth, who gives a 
short narrative of these events, makes no mention of the causes that delayed 
the Russians. He exaggerates the force of Aga Mahomed in a most extra- 
ordinary degree, asserting that he assembled two hundred thousand men. 
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the main army crossed the Araxes, and fixed his winter 
quartan on the celebrated plain of Cbowal Mogam' : the 
whole of Aderbejan was open to his invasion ; and the sub- 
jugation of it was likely to be followed by an attack on 
Teheran. The rear of ZubofF s army was protected by the 
troops in Georgia ; a corps had been sent from Astracan to 
cover his left The advance of this corps already occupied 
the Island of Lankeroon on the shores of Ghilan, and 
threatened with immediate attack the neighbouring ports of 
Besbt and Enselee. 

When he beard of the progress of the Russians, Aga 
Mahomed appointed a chief of his own tribe governor of 
Meshed ; and, having placed a force which he deemed ade- 
quate for its defence under his orders, proceeded towards 
Teheran. It was too late to commence operations that 
year*; but the army was commanded to assemble very early 
in spring ; and every chief was summoned to collect all has 
adherents, “ in older to punish the insolent unbelievers of 
Europe, who had dared to invade the territories of the 
faithful V* \ 

Persia had not for many ages been threatened with more 
mrioos danger; but the storm vanished on the ddath of 
Catherine at the close of this year. One of the first acts of 
her son and successor was to recall the army under ZubofT u , 
w hic h returned without any loss in its retreat. The coun- 
tries through which it marched were friendly 1 ; and its 


* F«r • deer riprinn of lUi plain, aw voL U.> IS. 

* He raarhui Ui capital on the SOth of September. In Aderbejan, the 
erfaaer often eels In in October ; and it U not unusual to have very heavy 
Mb of mow In that month. In IS10 the whole country waa covered with 
warn by a aaann that iunmnil on the SOth of October. 

' Perviaa JJh. 

* The hatred of the Emperor Paul for the leader of thia army, who waa 
the brother of Plato Zubuff, the favorite of the deceaaed emprvea, waa pro. 
badly one of kb chief motive* for evacuating Persia. A aeparate order waa 
amt to the commandant of every regiment in thia army to retreat, but not 
a Saa m addraaaad to the eommander-in-chief. 

* One general oinr went unguarded and nnmnleairf In hia c ar r ia ge 
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commander had observed so strict a discipline, that he left 
in the provinces he had invaded as strong an impression of 
the justice as of the power of his sovereign. The reputation 
of Catherine had spread to every quarter of the East. The 
inhabitants of Persia had heard from the merchants who 
travelled over Russia, the most exaggerated accounts about 
the wisdom of her internal administration, and the success 
of her foreign wars. The admiration of her conduct was 
increased by her sex. To a nation among whom females 
are only esteemed as the slaves of pleasure, it was almost an 
inexplicable wonder to see a woman 7 ruling a great empire 
with more than the genius of man. Her fame gave strength 
to her armies ; and, if she had lived, there is every ground 
to suppose that she might have made a serious impression 
on Persia, particularly if her designs had been limited, as 
was professed, to placing another monarch upon the throne: 
but the ultimate success of this project to extend the in- 
fluence, if not the power, of Russia in this quarter of Asia, 
must have depended more on the disposition of the inhabit- 
ants of Persia, than on the numbers or valour of the Rus- 
sian army, which would have been exposed to difficulties 
such as nothing but the aid of a party in the country could 
have enabled it to overcome. 

Aga Mahomed jKhan always expressed great confidence 
in his means of repelling this attack ; and his plan was un- 
doubtedly that which was calculated, above all others, to 
ensure success. He told the assembled leaders of his army, 
that the Russians had presumed during his absence in / 
Khorassan to invade the opposite frontier of his dominions. 

But my valiant warriors,” he added, “ shall be led against, 
them ; and, by the blessing of God, we will charge their 
celebrated lines of infantry and batteries of cannon, and cut 

from Derlmnd to Astracan. We could not have a stronger proof of the 
settled state of the country. 

’ Catherine the Second is known in Persia by the name of “ Khoorsheed 
Kullah,” or “ the sun crowned which, from being used to denote the 
sovereign of an empire, has become the personal appellation of this empress. 
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them to pieces with our conquering sabres/* The chiefs 
applauded the heroic resolution of their sovereign, and pro- 
mised to support him with their lives. When they had 
gnoe 9 the monarch directed his minister, Hajee Ibrahim, 
to approach ; and asked him, if he had heard what he 
had mid. The minister said he had. “ And do you think,** 
said he, ** I will do what I have told them ?** M Undoubt- 
edly, if it is your majesty’s pleasure,** was the reply. 
** Hajee,” said Agm Mahomed Khan, half angry, “ have I 
been mistaken ? are you also a fool ? Can a man of your 
wisdom believe I will ever run my head against their walls 
of steel, or expose my irregular army to be destroyed by 
their cannon and disciplined troops? I know better. Their 
shot shall never reach me; but they shall possess no country 
beyond its range. They shall not know sleep; and let 
them march where they choose, I will surround them with 
a desert •/’ 

When Aga Mahomed learnt that the Russians had re- 
treated, he determined to move towards Georgia^ Heraclius 
had died soon after the loss of his capital. He was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Goorgeen Khan : this prince, on 
the departure of the Russian troops, dreaded the vengeance 
of the Persian king so much, that he had recourse to the 
dan gero u s expedient of taking into his service a large corps* 
of Lesghres, a race of mountaineers, who continually made 
inroads into the valleys of Georgia, and whose desire of 
plunder was not likely to subside, from the opportunity thus 
given them of indulging it. 

The Persian army left Teheran early in spring. When 
within about sixty miles of the A raxes, Aga Mahomed re- 
ceived intelligence from the principal inhabitants of Sheshih, 

• Os my Am public mbfau to Portia In 1800, four yuan afar tbit 
period, I lirrd during my itay at tbo capital with Hajee Ibrahim, who ra- 
poaaod tbit co m emotion to me. 

* A amaoift by aa inteUigoat naliro of Tdlii aayt Sftooa ihiramml 
Loftgbooft oatorod Georgia j and adds, “ These friends were more to be 
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that they had endeavoured to seize their governor, Ibra- 
him Khan, but that he had fled to the mountains of Da- 
ghest&n; and they requested the monarch to hasten and take 
possession of the fortress, which they were ready to deliver 
over to him. The moment this intelligence was received, 
Aga Mahomed left all his heavy baggage, and a part of bis 
army to guard it, and proceeded with a light corps to oc- 
cupy the important fortress which had so long baffled all 
his attempts. He found the Ar&xes full, but commanded 
his troops to cross. The boats were insufficient to carry 
them over ; but so great was the dread of disobeying his 
orders, that those who could not get boats threw themselves 
into the river. Many were drowned, as the stream was deep 
and rapid; but the object was gained. The monarch en- 
tered Sheshah before the friends of Ibrahim Khan could 
make an effort for its recovery : this fortunate commence- 
ment led all to expect a glorious campaign; but as the 
army of Aga Mahomed were indulging in anticipated vic- 
tories, one of those events occurred, which, in nations sub- 
ject to despotic rule, are the chief cause of the sudden and 
great changes they are continually afflicted with. 

Three days after Aga Mahomed entered SheshAh, a dis- 
pute occurred between Saduk, a Georgian slave, who was a 
personal attendant of the monarch, and another servant 1 *, 
about some money that was missing* The king was enraged 
at the noise they made, and directed that both should be 
put to death c . Saduk Khan Shakakee, a nobleman of high 
rank, solicited their pardon. This the king refused ; but 
said, as it was the night of Friday, and sacred to prayer, he 
would not take their lives till next morning. It almost 
induces us to believe the reports spread at this period, 

b Hit name was Khnd&dAd. Ha was a fordsh, or person onployed in 
pitching and taking care of the tents. 

* I find in the accounts of this transaction a slight difference as to the 
offence committed by these servants. One MS. states, that Saduk had some 
days before enraged the king by spilling some water on the carpet on which 
he was praying. 
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Agft Mahomed was deranged in mind d , when we are in* 
formed, that then attendant*, whom be had sentenced to 
death, and who knew from his character that the sentence 
was irrevocable, were yet permitted to perform, during the 
night they had to live, their usual avocations about his per- 
son. Despair gave them courage : when the monarch was 
asleep, they entered his tent, accompanied by a man named 
Abbas, whom they bad associated in their design, and with 
their poniards put an end to the existence of one of the ablest 
monarch* who ever sat on the throne of Persia. It was 
conjectured, that they were encouraged by Saduk Khan 
Sbfikikee; and subsequent events confirmed the suspicion; 
for this ambitious nobleman not only afforded them protec- 
tion, and accepted the crown jewels which they brought him, 
but, having assembled his tribe, endeavoured to seat himself 
oo the throoe of Persia. 

Aga Mahomed Khan was murdered in the sixty-third 
year of his age. He had been a ruler of great part of Per- 
rin for upwards of twenty yean ; but had only for a short 
period enjoyed undisputed sovereignty. His person was so 
■te nder, that at a distance be appeared like a youth of four- 
teen or fifteen. His beardless and shrivelled face resembled 
that of an aged and wrinkled woman ; and the expression 
of bis countenance, at no time pleasant, was horrible when 
d o u dad, as it very often was, with indignation. He wa 
masihlr of this, and could not bear that any one should look 
as bkn •. In (be early part of his life, he had suffered tbe 

* One his m ini m us msn r a d ■*, that his Bind vasal this period ia a 
MU approaching to insanity. 

* A — im rifif in my pussemion relates the following remarkable mitre. 
4 Me. Aga Mahomed Khan was subjert to flu, and when attacked, turd to 
naala insensible far ono or two hour*. When ho was one day hunting 
■oar Karma a, ho had aoparatod from his follower*. HU hone got Into soma 
swipy ground ; and while the animal was struggling to got free, tho mn. 
—nil faU Into a St. An attendant came up, and seeing his situation, rt* 
nnnlid him with grant difficulty, and watched him till he came to his sonata. 
Aga Mahotnod, on perceiving the soldier standing over him, was at dm 
afarmed i bn on being told what had occurred, he thanhad the man and 
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most cruel adversity ; and his future conduct seems to have 
taken its strongest bias from the keen recollection of his 
misery and wrongs. His first passion was the love of 
power ; his second, avarice; his third, revenge. In all these 
he indulged to excess, and they ministered to each other ; but 
the two latter gave way to the first, whenever they came in 
collision. His knowledge of the character and feelings of 
others was wonderful ; and it is to this knowledge, and his 
talent of concealing his secret purposes, that we must refer 
his extraordinary success in subduing his enemies. He 
never employed force until art had failed; even in war, 
his policy effected more than his sword. His ablest and 
most confidential minister, when asked if Aga Mahomed 
Khan was personally brave, replied, “ No doubt; but.I 
can hardly recollect an occasion where he had an opportunity 
of displaying courage. His head never left work for his 
hand f .” 

The first great effort of Aga Mahomed Khan’s life was 
to acquire power ; the second, to render it permanent in 
his family. Before he obtained the crown, he controlled 
every passion that could obstruct his rise ; but when the 
mask was no longer necessary, he threw it aside : as policy 
no longer restrained his revenge and avarice, he destroyed 
and plundered all whom he considered in any way hostile to 
his government. Every chief, who from birth or character 
was likely to aspire to the throne, was either put to death or 
deprived of sight: by this politic but barbarous proceeding, 
he suppressed that spirit of rebellion which had so long dis- 
tracted Persia. He had persuaded himself that the means 

promised to reward him. He did so, but, in the man's opinion, not suffi- 
ciently ; and when on duty,, as one of the personal guards, he continued to 
look die king full in the face as often as he could. Aga Mahomed was so 
enraged at this, that he one day ordered the man's eyes to be put out. He 
afterwards appeared struck with his own ingratitude, and directed that the 
poor fellow should retire to his home, and enjoy double pay for life. 

f I have given the very words of Hajee Ibrahim, when I questioned him 
about the personal valour of Aga Mahomed. 
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be took to preserve tbe throoe, were not directed to a selfish 
object ; and be used often to exclaim, when speaking of his 
successor, the present King of Persia, “ I have shed all 
this blood, that the boy, B&bA Khan, may reign in peace O 

The dreadful scenes at the close of the life of Nidir Shah 
bad effaced all the favorable impressions made by the aus- 
picious commencement of his reign ; and the state in which 
be left tbe empire was every way unhappy for his successors. 
The moderation and humanity of Kerreem Khan were, 
perhaps, from the condition of Persia, among the causes of 
the anarchy and confusion that followed his death. The 
wn^mnm, used by Aga Mahomed to remedy the evils he found, 
to promote the future tranquillity of his country, and to 
secure the undisputed throne to his appointed succenor, 
were completely successful; and we are reluctantly com- 
pelled to admit, that some of those acts which we contem- 
plate with the greatest horror, principally contributed to 
this desirable result. To illustrate this, and to obtain a 
better knowledge of the causes which produced so great a 
change in tbe condition of Persia, it is necessary to say a 
tew words on the conduct of Aga Mahomed towards every 
class of his subjects. 

To his own family, after his power was established, he 
was cruel and severe in the extreme, except to his nephews 1 *, 
Fatteh Ali Khan and Hoossein Kooii Khan, to whom he 
acted as a parent. He had always employed the former in 
the administration of public affairs ; and this young prince, 
for some years before his uncle's death, held the high station 
of Governor of Farm. It does not appear that the delicate 
relations between the monarch and his successor were ever 
disturbed by suspicion or alarm ; and our opinion of Aga 
Mahomed is raised by the conduct he invariably pursued 
towards the person whom from the first he had destined to 
succeed to the throne. 

• P«nUa Hit. 

* They w «re the mis of KU full brochtr, Hoo mui KooU Khan. 
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To the religious men of his kingdom, Aga Mahomed was 
attentive, and sometimes generous. He appeared pious; 
and was not only regular in observing the forms of prayer 
at the stated hours, but arose at midnight, whatever had 
been the fatigues of the day, to perform his devotions. His 
mind was not free from superstition : one author, who gives 
some remarkable anecdotes of him, informs us, that after 
he had slain Jaffier Kooli Khan 1 , he directed the corpse to 
be immediately removed from Teheran, that he might not 
break the solemn vow he had taken on the Koran, not to 
detain his brother beyond one night in the city. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that the human mind can either cheat itself, 
or expect to impose on others, by such sacrilegious mockery. 

Aga Mahomed Khan was rigid in the administration of 
justice. He punished corruption in the magistrates, when- 
ever it was detected. Such as committed crimes which 
according to the Koran merited death, were seldom forgiven : 
and he never pardonecj persons who in any shape disturbed 
the tranquillity of his dominions. The first noble in the 
land who aspired beyond his station, the soldier who dis- 
obeyed his orders, and the thief who plundered on the road 
met the same fate. His conduct to his ministers and the 
chief officers of his court was often harsh and abrupt, and 
sometimes cruel. Hajee Ibrahim was an exception. The 
monarch discovered at once the talents of that extraordinary 
man ; whose plainness of manner, blunt speech, manly forti- 
tude, and astonishing knowledge of public affairs, whether 
it was to manage the police of a village, to collect the 
revenue of a district, to conduct a negotiation, or to govern 
an empire, led Aga Mahomed to give him his entire con- 
fidence : during the latter years of his life, the king would 
hardly allow any communication, however trifling k , to be 


1 Seevol. ii. p. 186. 

k Hajee Ibrahim told me, that one day, when part of the army was en- 
gaged with the enemy, the zumbooruks, or “ camel swivels,” were badly 
managed, and that Aga Mahomed demanded of him in a passion why this 
was the case ? 44 1 answered,'* said the Hajee, 44 that I really could not tell ; 
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mode to him through any other channel. No confidence 
was ever better rewarded. The minister, though be studied 
the character of his master, and gamed on him by sup- 
plying his avarice, and forwarding his plans of ambition, 
laboured to promote the prosperity of the empire; and, 
from his kind disposition, was the medium of obtaining 
mercy to others, whenever he could interfere without danger 
to himself. 

Even the ministers of Aga Mahomed were not exempt 
from the attacks, which avarice and policy led him occasion- 
ally to make on his nobles and principal officers. As a mode 
of levying fines, he was in the habit of selling those whom 
he meant to plunder; and the purchaser, that he might 
raise the sum required, was vested with power over every 
thing except the life of the person whom be bought. When 
the king desired to obtain a sum of money from Meersa 
Sbufin 1 , who had been his principal minister before Hajee 
Ibrahim, he sold him to his rival for a specific amount. 
The transaction took place in public court : a servant of 
Hajee Ibrahim advanced, and, having ungirded the band 
from bis waist, threw it over Meersa Shuffee, and led him 
to Ms master's house, where he was treated with kindnesa 
and attention. The Hajee endeavoured to satisfy him that 
he had acted from a knowledge of the monarch’s character, 
who, be saw, was resolved to obtain the mooey, and might 
have had recourse, had he not offered it, to proceedings 
move harsh and disagreeable to both ; and he gave a proof 
of Ms sincerity by advancing a part of the sum which 

« wm tha fmit of t ha cosunanrisr of tha corps.” “ Thu way ha,” mU 
Af» JSahoaatri Khan ; “ bui I thall Mama no on* bat my prim* minitar, 
vW bmi mo that wary dapartwm ii in propar order.’* “ ThU wm vary 
■■r— iwMt," added thr ii^jar, aniline ; ” fur ha kuaw I norm peat ended 
tiU» Ntdier.” 

1 It k t a la ri in ana of lha mannwripto which noticaa thit tm— rtiim, 
Oat tha ■hikiar awari a bwknoa to tba nwmn ri h i anri another aaaarta that 
rip Mahnmri Am offered to tall Uijaa IWmhiai to M im a tihwffaa | hwl 
lha knar dnariad the inflnanac of hk riral toa inch is Ttoan an the 
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Meerza Shuffee was unable to raise. When the amount 
was paid, the minister was released, and returned as usual 
to his duties 0 . However genenAisly Hajee Ibrahim be- 
haved, we are not to conclude that he was insensible to the 
strength he obtained from this public disgrace of a rival 
who was one of the oldest and most favorite servants of 
Aga Mahomed ; and this occurrence added greatly to the 
animosity with which these ministers had long regarded 
each other. 

It had always been the policy of Aga Mahomed Khan to 
promote union in the tribe of the Kajirs. He had seen the 
Zend family destroy itself: warned by their example, he 
wisely endeavoured to secure a happier fate for the dynasty 
which he founded. Flatterers have imputed his conduct 
towards his brothers to his anxiety for this object. He 
knew, they say, that nothing was likely to disturb that 
harmony which gave strength to his tribe, except contests 
between the members of his own family for the throne. To 
the chiefs of other tribes whom he did not suspect of ambi- 
tious designs, he was neither ungracious nor unjust; but he 
compelled them to keep part of their family at Teheran. 
By this' precaution, and by employing their followers in 
opposite quarters of the kingdom, and sometimes removing 
them from one province to another, he studied to deprive 
them of the means of disturbing his government, or that of 
his successor. 

The good sense of Aga. Mahomed led him to alter some 
of the lesser forms of his court : he would seldom allow the 
inhabitants of his capital to come out to meet him, when he 
returned from an expedition ; and he disdained to circulate, 

m In all the arbitrary governments of the East, the disgrace and punish- 
ment of a minister are deemed no obstacles to his immediate resumption of 
his office. When I was at the court of Doulut Row Scindiah in 1804, one of 
his ministers, Ann! Sic-novees, was kept under a vertical sun without a 
turban for several hours, till he agreed to pay three lacks of rupees, (37,600 
pounds sterling,) that had been demanded of him. The day after I was 
surprised not only to see him restored to his* office, but employed in a nego. 
tiation of importance. 
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(as was tbe usage,) on every trifling advantage that his arms 
obtained, exaggerated accounts of his success. In all written 
communications to the officers of government, it had been 
customary to use the most hyperbolical style. Aga Mahomed 
i n si s t ed that the substance of his commands should be given 
in plain language. The eloquent meerxas, or secretaries of 
his court, unwillingly adopted a change which struck at the * 
root of all their excellence in composition ; but when they 
commenced their flowery introductions, it was not unusual 
for the impatient monarch to desire “ that they would pass' 
over the nonsense, and proceed to the subject of the letter at 
once".” • But though he despised useless forms, no sovereign 
was ever more sensible of the necessity of enforcing such as 
were in any way essential to support the royal dignity. 
His minister, Hajee Ibrahim, used to recount a remarkable 
a nec dote on this point. Two persons of indifferent cha- 
racter, but possessed of wealth, desired to farm a district, 
and had made an offer far exceeding any other which had 
been received. Tbe minister, knowing his master's avarice, 
thought that this proposition would afford him great delight, 
and desired the men who had made it to attend him to the 
king. As he advanced, Aga Mahomed Khan exclaimed in 
a loud voice, “ Who are you bringing with you ? ” — 44 Two 
persons,” said the Hajee, repeating their names, 44 who 
wish to farm a district, and have offered most advantageous 
terms/’— 44 1 cannot see them,” said tbe monarch. — 44 But, 
phase your majesty,” replied Hajee Ibrahim, 44 they will 
give nearly double what any other person offers, with the 
best security for payment.” — 44 No matter,” said Aga Ma- 
homed, 44 the mooey must be given up ; men like these 
cannot be admitted to my presence 0 .” The royal name had 
been so degraded in Persia, that it required all the efforts of 
Aga Mahomed to restore the attributes in which absolute 

• Mm MS. 

* Tbt IUjN rolatad tkii anecdota to me, as s proof tKtl err n araricr, 

swf m it was ia Aga Mihairi Khan, vas alway* uadar subjection to hia 
H**7» 

You II. P 
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power must be clothed, in order that it may be efficient. 
The consequence he attached to every act or speech that 
could tend to degrade the name of king, was shown on a 
remarkable occasion, when he punished by a most inhuman 
beating and by confiscating the greatest part of his property, 
the principal lord in waiting, for having exclaimed, when he 
presented an envoy from Timoor Shah, 44 that an ambas- 
sador from the king of the Affghfcns was come to the earth 
at the feet of the slaves of his exalted majesty.” He is said 
to have been in such a rage, that he could hardly be induced 
to spare the life of this officer, who was of high rank and 
belonged to the tribe of Kajir. 14 Did you hear what the 
villain uttered ? ” exclaimed the monarch to those who in- 
terceded for him ; 44 that an ambassador from one he styled 
king was come to the earth at the feet of my slaves ! How 
dared he use the sacred name of majesty, to expose it to 
such degradation ! But be has suffered, and my character 
is retrieved p ! ” The nobleman meant to flatter his own 
monarch. Perhaps the policy of Aga Mahomed, while he 
pretended to vindicate the name of king, took this mode of 
repairing an insult which his servant had cast on a powerful 
sovereign. 

Aga Mahomed Khan treated his soldiers with more libe- 
rality and indulgence than any other class of his subjects. 

\ The issue of their pay and provisions was generally regular ; 
and though he enforced the strictest obedience, and allowed 
none to plunder except when he authorized them, that per- 
mission was frequently granted; and what they obtained 
amid violence and rapine, became their legal property. 
Several women and children of the first families of Kerman 
were brought away by the troops when that city was sacked. 
Soon after, some of the principal inhabitants were en- 
couraged, by the promised intercession of one of the most 
revered Persian priests, to go to the capital and solicit the 
restoration of their wives and children. The pontiff, Shaikh 

p Persian MS. 
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Mahomed L&bs&ee, presented their petition, and enforced 
it* prayer with all hi* eloquence. He was held in high 
veneration by Aga Mahomed ; and a request from him was 
hardly ever refused : but though he had the boldness to 
repeat his entreaties, the monarch was not to be moved ; 
and at last he said with some sternness, “ I cannot grant 
your wish. 1 will never irritate my soldiers by desiring 
them to restore what they took under my sanction. I have 
no objection, however, to the inhabitants of Kerman ransom- 
ing their wives and children ; nor to those in whose posses- 
sion tliey are, restoring them if they choose ; but I desire 
you to urge me no more on this subject, as I am resolved 
nut to use compulsion/* The great body of his army were 
naturally attached to a leader who treated them with such 
couMderation. They knew that, if they yielded a prompt 
obedience to his orders, they had nothing to apprehend from 
others; for the meanest soldier could always complain to 
Aga Mahomed, who might be said to live with his troops. 
When not employed in the field against his enemies, he was 
constantly engaged in hunting excursions, to which he pro- 
ceeded with a greater number of attendants, not merely with 
the view of enjoying a favorite amusement, but to inure him- 
self and his followers to continual action. 

Unless on occasions of ceremony, Aga Mahomed Khan 
was dressed in the plainest manner. His contempt of luxury 
was shown on all occasions ; and his policy made him seise 
every opportunity of giving his lenders and troops a pride 
in those hardships and privations to which their profession 
do o med them. After n march, or when fatigued with hunt- 
ing, he would seat himself on the ground, and share with 
has oficers in any repast that was brought. It I happened 
one day, as he was eating some of the I lord black bread and 
•our milk, which form the common fare of the Persian sol- 
dier, that one of his principal ministers, who wus seated 
Door him, began to eat of the same food. The monarch 
instantly commanded him to desist. u Eat as much as you 
hkc of your rich pillaws and fine sweetmeats," said he; 

P * 
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“ but never again let me see a fellow of a secretary % like 
you, touch the food of my soldiers.” The minister, with an 
inward smile, heard himself condemned to eat none but good 
and delicate viands, while the military chiefs and soldiers 
that sat around felt it as a distinction to live on a coarse 
diet which their sovereign shared, and from the very taste 
of which he had just debarred one of the first civil officers 
in the realm. 

The merchants in Persia were efficiently protected by 
Aga Mahomed ; during the latter years of his reign, com- 
merce revived in every quarter. This was not more the 
consequence of his justice, than of the general security which 
his rule inspired; and of the extinction, through the severity 
of his punishments, of those bands of robbers with which 
the country had before been infested. To the fanners and 
cultivators he gave no further protection than what they 
derived from the terror of his name; but that was con- 
siderable : from the collector of a district to the governor 
of a province, all dreaded a complaint made to a monarch, 
by whom the slightest deviations in those who exercised 
power, were often visited by the most dreadful punishment. 

Aga Mahomed had probably experienced great distress 
from the want of money ; and, in a government where cre- 
dit is unknown, a full treasury is essential to the support 
of regal power. From the habit of amassing riches, he be- 
came at last avaricious in a degree hardly to be believed. 
We are informed by one writer, that having overheard a 
poor man, whose ears he had ordered to be cut off for some 
trivial offence, offer a few pieces of silver to the executioner 
if he would take off only a part of them, the king called to 
the man, and told him, that if he would give him double 

the amount he had just offered to his servant, his ears should 

• 

* This anecdote was first told me by Hajee Ibrahim, and I find it men- 
tioned in a manuscript Life of Aga Mahomed Khan. The term secretary 
has been used to translate the Persian meerza, which implies a man whose 
occupation is to write, and whose habits of life are civil. 
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not be toadied r . The peasant threw himself on the ground 
to return thanks, and was going away, deeming the demand 
for mooey a mere pleasantry; but he was recalled, and soon 
convinced that his pardon depended on his instantly satisfy- 
ing the mean avarice of the monarch. From another ac- 
count we learn, that Aga Mahomed actually combined with 
an artful religious mendicant to obtain money from his 
courtiers. The roan met him at a place appointed, when 
surrounded by officers of state. Apparently struck by his 
ap p ea rance and story, the king ordered a large amount to 
be given to him, and recommended the holy man to equal 
attention from others. The example of the sovereign was 
fallowed by the whole court ; and the mendicant received a 
cotusderable sum. It was late at night before the impa- 
tience of Aga Mahomed revealed the secret. 44 1 have been 
cheated f he exclaimed to his minister ; 44 that scoundrel 
of a mendicant, whom you saw this morning, not only pro- 
mised to return what I gave him, but to give me half of 
what he received from others !** Horsemen were sent in 
every direction ; but the wily fellow evaded all pursuit ; 
and the courtiers secretly rejoiced in the disappointment of 
their monarch's cupidity. 

Many similar anecdotes are told of Aga Mahomed Khan. 
It is probable that they are exaggerated ; but their circu- 
lation and credit prove that avarice was indulged to a very 
great extent by this extraordinary man, whose rule, che- 
quered as his character was by great and mean qualities, 
restored tranquillity to a distracted kingdom, and fixed his 
family on a splendid throne. 

On the death of Aga Mahomed Khan, his army was 
| thrown into the greatest confusion. Shcshah was abandoned ; 
and the corpse of the monarch was left to be insulted by the 
lowest of his enemies. Saduk Khan Shakdkec marched 
away with his tribe, and some other chiefs followed his 
example; but, after the first confusion was over, Hajeo 

9 Prniin MS. 
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Ibrahim proclaimed his allegiance to the declared heir; 
and, having reassembled a considerable body of troops, 
advanced towards the capital, the gates, of which were shut 
on all by Meerza Mahomed Khan g , ' till the arrival from 
Shiraz of Fatteh Ali Khan, the nephew and appointed suc- 
cessor of the deceased sovereign. That prince, though in- 
stantly proclaimed king, was not publicly crowned till the 
beginning of the next year. It is not the intention to write 
the history of the reigning monarch of Persia : it will be 
sufficient to notice in a cursory manner the principal events 
which have taken place since he came to the throne. 

Saduk Khan made a weak effort to oppose him, but was 
attacked and defeated. This example of rebellion was 
afterwards followed by the king's brother 1 , and a prince u of 
the Zend family ; but these attempts were subdued without 
an action, and the internal tranquillity of the empire has 
never since been disturbed. 

Fatteh Ali Khan / in a series of campaigns, has established 
his power over the greatest part of Khorassan; and the 
chiefs * whom he has not actually subdued, yield a nominal 
obedience, and send an occasional tribute to propitiate his 
favour and protection. The Affghans have for some years 

* This respectable chief is of the Kajir tribe, but of the opposite branch 
to the reigning family. He had been at one period very hostile to Aga 
Mahomed ; but was forgiven and. employed in the highest stations. His 
conduct on this occasion, and on every other, evinced his gratitude and 
attachment. 

* Hoosseiu Kooli Khan. 

® The name of this prince was Mahomed Khan ; he was the Son of 
Zuckee Khan, and had for some time been residing at Bussorah. He ad- 
vanced to Isfahan with only twenty or thirty attendants ; but they were 
enough to alarm its inhabitants into submission. Mahomed Khan only 
kept possession of the city one or two days ; his followers dispersed, and he 
was obliged to fly. He was successful in reaching the Turkish territories. 

* Isaak Khan, the ruler of Turbut-e-Hyderee, whose history has been 
given, may be deemed at this moment by far the most powerful of the chiefs 
of Khorassan. He has been induced by the distinction with which he has 
been treated by Aga Mahomed and the present monarch, to aid in establish- 
ing the rule of the Kajir monarchs over thpt province. 
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past been in too distracted a state from their internal divi- 
sions, to support those rights which their monarchs pretend 
to inherit from Ahmed Shah on this province; and its peace 
is not now annually disturbed by the invasions of the Oos- 
begs, over .whom Beggee J an no longer reigns. He died 
soon after Aga Mahomed; and his son, Hyder Turrah, 
who succeeded to the sovereignty, has performed no deeds 
yet which can lead to a belief that he either inherits the 
talents or the power of his extraordinary parent and pre- 
decessor. 

The Persian monarch has not been so successful in main- 
taining his north-western frontier. After a warfare conti- 
nued with various fortune for many years, Georgia has at 
last become a province of Russia ; and the garrisons of that 
nation now extend to the Araxes, and along the southern 
shores of the Caspian. 

The court of Persia, within the last fifteen years, has 
been again visited by the ambassadors of European nations. 
The power possessed by its sovereign of checking the Aff- 
) ghans, who threatened to invade India, and of repelling the 
ambitious views of France, if ever directed to that quarter, 
led the Governor-General of the British possessions in the 
East, to form an alliance with Fatteh Ali Khan, imme- 
diately after he was raised to the throne.) This policy had 
the temporary success which was desired, of diverting the 
AfFghans from their meditated invasion of India ; and an 
impression was made of the power of the English nation, 
both on the King of Persia and his subjects, favorable to 
the performance of the engagements into which he had en- 
tered, to oppose, if ever required by circumstances to do so, 
the European enemies of Great Britain 7 . This alliance 

* Monsieur Langto, in his Notice Chtonologique, at the end of his ex. 
oellent edition of Chardin's Travels, observes, “ that though Captain Malcolm 
and his suite are still praised by the Persians, on account of the great sums 
they expended on their route from Abusheher to Teheran, their propositions, 
which were ridiculous , arid even injurious, were rejected with indignation bg 
the king and his ministers l”— Voyages de Chardin, vol. x. p. 232. 

I can only remark on this last sentence, that it is exactly opposite 4o the 
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was attended with the further advantage of promoting the 
intercourse and increasing the commerce between India and 
Persia. 

The ambition of Buonaparte gave eager attention to 
every plan, offering the most distant prospect of augmenting 
his means of injuring the principal power that impeded his 
progress to universal dominion : and however visionary his 
plans may appear to those acquainted with the vast diffi- 
culties he had to encounter, he certainly cherished the 
project of invading the British dominions in India. The 
friendship of the King of Persia was courted, as necessary 
before he could make this attempt ; and the nature of 
the relations between France and Russia at this period af- 
forded him every advantage. The Court of London took 
considerable alarm at these proceedings: and the efforts 
deemed necessary to counteract them have led to a more 
direct intercourse with the Government of Persia, which, 
within the space of five years, has been honored with* two 
embassies from the King of England. 

The King of Persia had listened to the overture of Buo- 
naparte, in the hope that his mediation or his power would 
enable him to recover Georgia : but when changes in the 
condition of Europe confpelled the French Emperor to 
abandon his designs on Asia, he reverted to his alliance 
with the English ; who, from the situation of their Indian 
territories, were possessed of means, which he saw them 
prepared to use, either to aid or attack him, as he deter- 
mined to oppose or support their European enemies. It is 
not necessary to enter into any detail of the negotiations 
between the English government and that of Persia ; or to 
say more, than that relations of general amity subsist be- 
troth. Every object desired* by the Indian government, when it sent a 
mission to Persia in 1800, was obtained ; and that mission received from 
the king, his ministers, and all others jvith whom it had any intercourse, 
uniform kindness and attention. The learned orientalist, who has made 
this incorrect statement, will, I am assured, satisfy himself, on further in- 
quiry, that he has incautiously given his name to an error of some mag- 
nitude. 
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tween the two countries, and have been confirmed by treaties. 
The object of the British nation must invariably be the 
same. It can only desire the strength and prosperity of a 
kingdom, which interposes a barrier between Europe and 
iu Asiatic dominions. Fortunately Persia is at present 
happier and more tranquil than it has been for a long pe- 
riod ; and its reigning monarch, who has already ( 1814 ) 
occupied the throne seventeen years, by the comparative 
mildness and justness of his rule has already entitled him- 
self to a high rank among the Kings of Persia. 


Chapter XX. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE RELIGION OF THE PERSIANS. 

The history of a nation would be incomplete without some 
account of its religious belief. Whatever shape it assumes, 
religion has always exercised a supreme power over the hu- 
man mind ; but its effects are most remarkable when it 
influences the fate of nations. The feelings it inspires in 
the breasts of individuals, gather strength as they spread. 
The attachment entertained for peculiar dogmas is height- 
ened by the force of example and the desire of pre-eminence: 
and a creed adopted by a large community becomes the 
strongest tie by which a people can be united. But this 
vehement passion of the soul, which ought, from its heavenly 
nature, to be the bond of peace, has too frequently been 
used by designing and ambitious men as a torch to kindle 
the flames of war. Religion has been marshalled against 
religion; schism against schism; kingdoms have become 
powerful, not from the patriotism of the inhabitants, or 
their love to each oilier, but from an ineconcileable hatred 
to their neighbours, on account of some slight difference in 
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the form of toubstance of their paying their adoration to the 
Creator of the universe. 

These observations, which unfortunately describe the 
general condition of human society, apply with peculiar 
force to those nations which have adopted the belief of the 
Arabian Prophet: he expressly commanded his followers 
“ to strike off the heads of unbelievers and told them, 
that, “ though God had the power to avenge himself of his 
enemies, he had chosen them to fight * his battles V* Though 
some of the commentators have tried to limit this passage to 
a particular war in which Mahomed was engaged when it 
was written, all agree that, according to the principles of the 
religion and the example of its first teacher, the sword is a 
legitimate and hallowed instrument of conversion. 

In describing the religion of the Persians, it is not in- 
tended to dwell on the forms of the Mahomedan faith, nor 
to enter into any minute details on the tenets of the leading 
or subordinate sects. The object is, by a general account 
of their religious belief, to illustrate their past history, and 
to enable the reader to judge of the future events that may 
be expected from causes connected with this powerful mo- 
tive of human action. 

After a short view of the Mahomedan faith, it will be 
necessary to describe the tenets of the Sheah sect, which, 
from the establishment of the Seffavean dynasty, may be 
termed the national religion of Persia. The doctrines, or 
rather principles, of the Soofees, or philosophical devotees, 
which have lately spread very widely in Persia, will also 
merit a portion of our attention. 

* Mahomed did not propagate the doctrine of the legality of force till 
the thirteenth year of Hi» mission. He declares in several of the chapters 
published at Mecca, that he had no right to use any other means than ad- 
monition for propagating his faith. The law laid down on the slaughter of 
-infidels in the forty-seventh chapter is believed by the sect of Haneefa to 
relate particularly to the war of Bedr, in which he was then engaged : but 
this interpretation is not general among Mahomedans. 

• Sale’s Koran, vol. ii. p. 364. 
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The precepts of the religion of Mahomed are contained 
in the Koran. The principal doctrine which he taught 
was the unity of God ; and he proclaimed that the chief 
object of his mission was to bring men back to the belief 
of that great and important tenet. There never was, he 
contended, nor ever could lie, but one orthodox religion ; 
and though its lawB and ceremonies were temporary and 
subject to alteration, the substance, being eternal truth, 
must be immutable. He taught that, whenever this reli- 
gion became corrupted, God in his goodness had sent 
apostles and prophets to recal mankind to the true path. Of 
these there had been several ; but the principal before him 
were Moses and Jesus b . He declared himself the seal of 
the prophets ; and that none would come after him. 

The doctrine 0 of Mahomed is divided by his followers 
into two distinct parts : the first is termed faith ; the second 
religion, or practice. The former consists in a belief of tha 
creed ; that there is no God but one, and that Mahomed is 
his prophet : and the profession of this implies a belief in 
God, his angels, his scriptures, his prophets, in the resur- 
rection, in the day of judgment, and in God's absolute de- 
cree and predetermination of good and evil. The duties of 
religion or practice are prayer according to the prescribed 
forms, alms, fastings, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Nothing can be more exalted than the opinion whieh the 
followers of Mahomed are taught to entertain of the Al- 
mighty. Their religion may be termed pure Deism ; for 

b Jesus i* made to exclaim, in the sixty-first chapter of the Koran, u O 
children of Israel ! verily I am the apostle of Ood sent unto you, confirming 
the law which was delivered before me, and bringing good tidings of an 
apostle who shall come after me, and whose name shall be Alimed/' Ahmed 
is derived from the same root as Mahomed, and was one of the prophet's 
names. This prophecy is founded on a paraphrastical translation of the 
sixteenth chapter of John in the New Testament, in which the Paraclete is 
promised. This, it is contended by Mahomedans, should be read Peridete, 
or “ the illustrious;" a word of the same signification as Ahmed. 

c The doctrine is termed Islam. Faith is termed Iman ; and Religion, 
in its practical sense, DeCn. 
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the mind is every where directed to one God, as the only 
object of worship ; and that adoration, which is his due, 
cannot, according to their fundamental principle, be shared 
by any other object ; because all else, whether animate or 
inanimate, is created, and cannot therefore be elevated to 
the same rank with its Creator. The Mahomedan is taught 
by the Koran to believe in the existence and purity of angels. 
They consider them to be beings created of fire, which nei- 
ther eat, drink, nor propagate their species. These angels 
are continually employed in different occupations : some are 
hymning the praises of their Maker; some are recording the 
actions of men ; while others intercede with God to pardon 
the sins of the human race. The angel Gabriel, who is 
believed to have brought the Koran from heaven, is termed 
the holy spirit ; and the angel of revelations, Michael, is 
deemed the friend and protector of the Jews ; Azrael is the 
angel of death ; and Israfeel is appointed to sound the 
trumpet at the day of resurrection d . 

The Mahomedan faith also teaches, that the devil was 
once an angel, but was banished from heaven because he 
refused to pay homage to Adam when God commanded 
him. They also believe in the existence of a number of 
good and evil spirits called jin, or genii, who are made of 
fire, but of a grosser mould than angels, as they eat and 
drink, propagate their species, and are subject to death, and 
liable, like men, to future reward and punishment *. 

The doctrine of the angels, and of the jin, or genii, is 
taken from the Jews and ancient Persians; and was probably 
introduced to flatter the belief and meet the prejudices of 
those whom he sought as converts. 

With regard to the belief of Scripture, Mahomed taught 
that God had, in various ages of the world, sent these sacred 
books f by his prophets. An immense number of pro. 

d Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, vol. i. p. 94. • Ibid. p. 96. 

f The number of these sacred volumes were one hundred and four : “ of 
which, ten were given to Adam, fifty to Seth, thirty to Edris, or Enoch, ten 
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phets* have, from time to time, been sent to instruct mankind ; 
but of this army of heavenly missionaries, only three hundred 
and thirteen were appointed apostles to reclaim men from 
their errors and infidelity; and six alone of the latter num- 
ber brought laws and revelations, which were ordained to 
abrogate what had been before established : these were 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mahomed. 

The Mahomedans believe in the resurrection and the day 
of judgment ; they affirm that, when the corpse is laid in 
the grave, a heavenly spirit gives it notice of the approach 
of the two examining angels, who, the moment they come, 
demand of the deceased, whether he believed in the unity of 
God and the mission of Mahomed P If he answers properly, 
the body is suffered to rest in peace, and is refreshed by the 
air of paradise; if not, his torture* commences, and con- 

to Abraham $ and the other four, being the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the 
Gospel, and the Koran, were successively delivered to Moses, David, Jesus, 
and Mahomed ; which last being the seal of the prophets, those revelations 
are now closed, and no more are to be expected. All these divine books, 
except the four last, they agree to he now entirely lost, and their contents 
unknown, though the Sabians have several hooks which they attribute to 
some of the antediluvian prophets; and of those four, the Pentateuch, 
Psalms, and Gospel, they say, have undergone so many alterations and cor- 
ruptions, that, though there may possibly be some part of the true word of 
God therein, yet no credit is to be given to the present copies in the hands 
of the Jews and Christians.”— Sale’s Preliminary Discourse , p. 97. 

The learned author, from whom the above is quoted, says, (p. 98,) that 
44 the Mahomedans have a Gospel in Arabic attributed to St. Barnabas, 
wherein the history of Jesus Christ is related in a manner very different 
from what we find in the true Gospel, and correspondent to those traditions 
which Mahomed has followed in his Koran.” I made every inquiry for 
this Gospel when in Persia, but never could find it. I do not believe the 
inhabitants possess it, or the Pentateuch, complete. 

» Their numbers, according to one tradition, are two hundred and twenty- 
four thousand : another author states them at only one hundred and twenty- 
four thousand. 

* 44 When a corpse is laid in the grave, they say he is received by an 
angel, who gives him notice of the coining of the two examiners ; which are 
two black livid angels, of a terrible appearance, named Monker and Nakir. 
These order the dead person to sit upright, and examine him concerning 
kis faith, as to the unity of God, and the mission of Mahomed : if he 
answer rightly, they suffer the body to rest in peace, and it is refreshed by 
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tinuefl till he receives his final doom at the day of judg- 
ment. 

The soul is separated from the body by the angel of death ; 
but the souls of prophets only are at once admitted into pa- 
radise; those of all others remain in an intermediate state of 
bliss or misery, according to their merits *. 

The period of the resurrection is known to God only. 
Mahomed has informed his followers, that even the angel 
Gabrieb when he interrogated him, confessed his ignorance 
on that point. It will be preceded by many terrible signs k ; 
but even these will leave the hour uncertain. “ On the day 
of resurrection,” (to use the words of Mahomed,) “ the 
whole earth shall be but a handful to the Almighty ; and 
the heavens shall be rolled together in his right band. The 
trumpet shall be sounded ; and whoever are in heaven, and 
whoever are on earth, shall expire. It shall sound again, 
and all shall arise and look up.” Then, according to the 
text 1 of the Koran, God will proceed to judgment; and 

the air of paradise ; but if not, they beat him on the temples with iron 
maces till be roars out for anguish to loud, that he. is heard by all from Eaat 
to West, except men and genii. They then press the earth on the corpse, 
which is gnawed and stung till the resurrection by ninety-nine dragon*, 
with seven heads each ; or, as others say, their sins will become venomous 
beasts, the grievous ones stinging like dragons, the smaller like scorpions, 
and the others like serpents $ circumstances which some understand in a 
figurative sense." — S ale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 100. 

1 Sale's Preliminary Discourse, vol. i. p. 104. 

k These signs are described at length by Pocock, and in Sale's Preliminary 
Discourse. They include the rising of the mm in the West ; the appearance 
of a smoke which shall fill the earth ; the eruption of Gog and Magog ; the 
speaking of beasts and birds, &c. 

1 In the text of the Koran, two sounds of the trumpet are alone mate 
tioned | but the orthodox Mahomedans, on the ground of traditions, believe 
there will be three. The first is called the blast of consternation, from the 
horror it will strike into all that exist. The second they call the blast of 
examination, at the sound of which all that live will die, even the angel of 
death himself. The third and last sound is termed the blast of resurrection, 
at which all will revive. The last wiH be sounded forty years after the 
second by the angel Israfeel, who, with Gabriel and Michael, shall be restored 
to life, and stand upon the rock of • the Temple of Jerusal em . For a ful 
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every soul will be rewarded according to that which it has 
wrought Unbelievers will be sent to hell, to dwell there 
for ever ; and the faithful “ will be admitted into paradise. 

The pains of hell are described at great length in the 
Koran and the traditions. Mahomed appears to have de- 
sired to terrify his followers by pictures of the most horrid 
suffering. There are degrees of torture ordained for every 
description of guilt ; but the slightest punishment awarded 
to a sinner, is to have his feet shod with shoes of fire, “ the 
fervor of which will cause his skull to boil like a cauldron u 
but infidels alone are to suffer these pains for ever. Those 
who have professed the religion of Mahomed, after a period 
of expiation, are to be released from hell, and admitted into 
paradise. A narrow bridge, Ool-Aruf 0 , divides the mansion 
of pain and suffering from that of joy and eternal bliss. The 
bridge itself forms a part on which those will remain whose 
good and bad deeds are equally balanced. Another bridge 
called Ool-Serat passes over the centre of hell, and is finer 
than a hair, and sharper than a sword ; over it all mankind 
must pass : the virtuous and good will proceed with ease 
and with the swiftness of lightning; but the wicked, in at- 
tempting to follow them, will fall into the bottomless pit. 

Taking the form of the heavens from the system of 
Ptolemy **, Mahomed places his paradise in the seventh 

account of the mode in which the resurrection of the body is effected, see 
Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 1 10. 

® God, it is said, will come in clouds, attended by his angels, to judge 
mankind, for whom Mahomed will become intercessor after that office has 
been refused by Adam, Noah, Abraham, and Jesus; who shall beg deli- 
verance only for their own souls. — Sale’s Preliminary Discourse , p. 115. 

" Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 1 22. 

* Ool-Aruf may be translated “ the partition,” as it is derived from the 
Arabic verb a rafa, “ to part.” 

p The writings of this celebrated astronomer, who is conjectured to have 
been born about the year seventy of the Christian era, were translated into 
Arabic ; and this work, the Almagestum, has continued for seventeen cen- 
turies to be deemed the true system of the heavenly bodies by the greatest 
part of the Asiatic world. 
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heaven. At its entrance is a delicious fountain one cup 
of the waters of which would allay thirst for ever. The 
soil is said to be musk and saffron ; its stones, pearls and 
jacinths ; the walls of its palaces are enriched with gold and 
silver ; and the trunks of all its trees are of gold. Among 
these the chief is called Tuba, or “ the tree of happiness,” 
which stands in the palace of Mahomed; and a branch, 
bearing delicious fruit r , reaches to the dwelling of every 
believer. From the root of this extraordinary tree, the 
shade of which extends further than the swiftest horse could 
gallop in a hundred years, flow rivers* of milk, of wine, and 
of honey; and the bowers of paradise are refreshed 4 by 
numberless streams and fountains, with pebbles of rubies 
and emeralds, beds of camphire and musk, and banks of 
saffron. But all these glories are eclipsed by the beautiful 
houries, the enjoyment of whose charms is the great reward 
promised to the faithful. Their prophet assured them, 
that they should repose on couches covered with silk inter- 
woven with gold, and be surrounded with fruit gardens, 
refreshed with pure streams and inhabited by beauteous 
black-eyed damsels, whose complexions are like rubies and 
pearls, and whose eyes shall never wander to any but their 

* Thi« fountain i> called “ the pond of Mahomed," and is a month** 
journey in compass. — Sale's Preliminary Discourse , p. 126. 

r This tree is laden with pomegranates, grapes, dates, and other fruits of 
surprising bigness, and of tastes unknown to mortals. If a man desire to 
eat of any particular fruit, it will immediately be presented to him. If he 
prefer flesh, roasted birds will appear on its branches, and its boughs will 
bend to meet his extended hand. This tree will also furnish the faithful 
with fine horses richly accoutred to ride upon, which will burst forth from 
its fruit— Sale's Preliminary Discourse , vol. i. p. 127* 

* The most celebrated of these was Kooser, or “ the stream of life from 
the waters of which the fountain of Mahomed at the entrance of paradise 
was filled. 

* “ Therein are rivers of incorruptible water ; and rivers of milk, the 
taste whereof changeth not ; and rivers of wine, pleasant unto those who 
drink ; and rivers of clarified honey : and therein shall they have plenty of 
"all kinds of fruits ; and pardon from the Lord."— Xoran, red. ii. chap, xlvii. 
p. 366. 
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husbands 11 . u They who approach near to God,” the 
prophet adds, “ shall dwell in gardens of delight ; reposing 
on couches adorned with gold and precious stones ; sitting 
opposite to one another thereon. Youths, who shall con- 
tinue in their bloom for ever, shall go round about to attend 
them, with goblets, and beakers, and a cup of flowing wine; 
their heads shall not ache by drinking the same, neither 
shall their reason be disturbed ; and with fruits of the sorts 
which they shall choose, and the flesh of birds of the kind 
which they shall desire. And there shall accompany them 
fair damsels, having large black eyes, resembling pearls hid- 
den in their shells, as a reward for that which they shall 
have wrought. They shall not hear therein any vain dis- 
course, or any charge of sin ; but only the salutation, Peace ! 
peace x 

The meanest among the faithful will have seventy-two 
houries of paradise, besides the wives 7 which he had in this 
world. He will inhabit a * tent of precious stones, and live 
on the most delicious viands. His garments and furniture 
will be proportioned to the magnificence of his condition ; 
to enable him to enjoy all these blessings, he will possess 
eternal youth ; all his desires will be granted the moment 
they are formed ; and, that no sense may be ungratified, 
his ears will be delighted by the voice of angels, and the 
songs of the daughters of paradise. Even the trees will 
celebrate the divine praises, with a harmony far exceeding 
“ what man hath ever heard.'” 

This is only a picture of the delights which await the 
lowest among the blessed : for the reward of purer faith 
and higher virtue, the Prophet, copying the very expres- 
sion of Scripture, has promised enjoyments, “ which the 


■ Koran, chap. lv. vol. ii. p. 399. 

* Koran, chap. lvi. Sale’s Translation, vol. ii. p. 401. 
y It is a vulgar mistake to suppose that Mahomed denied females to have 
souls, or excluded them from paradise : he has, however, given them no 
higher rank in the regions of bliss than in tliis world. They are still only 
esteemed as they contribute to the pleasure of men. 

Vol. II. Q 
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eye hath not seen, nor hath ear heard, nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive*.” 

The paradise of Mahomed was not an invention of his 
own : he borrowed much of it from the Jews, the Persians*, 
and the Hindus ; and some from the Christians. The Jews 
had planted the mansion of the blessed in the seventh hea- 
ven, and had furnished it with beautiful gardens. The 
magi had peopled it with the Hoorani Behesht, or the 
houries of paradise, who are the black-eyed virgins of the 
Koran. The wonders of the Hindu abode of bliss appear 
almost literally copied. Its celestial gunga or sacred stream ; 
its ftpsfiras, or heavenly nymphs ; its tarucalpa, or tree of 
desire, dispensing delicious fruits, exquisite viands, and rich 
vestments ; all find their place in the paradise of the pro* 
phet. The mansion prepared for the good is metaphorically 
described in the Christian volumes, as a glorious and mag- 
nificent city, built of gold and precious stones, with twelve 
gates ; through the streets of which run the water of life, 
that flows past the tree of life, which bears various fruits, 
and has leaves of a healing virtue b . Jesus also had said 
that the blessed should eat and drink at his table c : but 
when Mahomed borrowed from this description of future 
felicity, he rejected the doctrine, that the inhabitants of this 
world, in the resurrection, “ neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven*.” A 
sensual paradise, in which man is to derive his chief felicity 
from continuing to indulge the passions of his present 
nature, is a fundamental principle of the religion. Nume- 
rous passages in the Koran place this beyond doubt; and 

* Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 132. 

* The Hoor&ni Behesht, or “ black-eyed nymphs’* of paradise, are men- 
tioned in the Saddir ; and Hyde, in his Treatise on the ancient religion of 
Persia, page 265, states, that the charge of them was committed to the 
angel Z&myad. 

b Revelations, chap. xxi. xxii. 

c Lake, chap. xxii. verse 30. 

4 St. Matthew, chap. xxii. verse 90. 
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though some of his follower* have revolted at so grots a 
doctrine, the orthodox continue to believe in its litoral sen te 
all tbdr prophet hat aaid about the future state of reward 
and punishment. 

The Mahotnedant believe that the whole brute creation 
will be assembled at the resurrection, and that after the weak 
have been allowed to take vengeance on the strong, for the 
injuries they have received from them, they will be reduced 
to dust* The genii will be judged, like men, according to 
their actions. The bad will be condemned to the infernal 
regions, and the good will have a delightful dwelling on the 
ver g e of paradise*. 

Predestination is inculcated in the Koran, in which God 
is declared to have said, “ The fate of every man have we 
bound about his neck This verse has given rise to nu- 
merous disputes. It has been contended, that its literal 
sense would be at variance with the justice of the Creator | 
and the most orthodox have ooncurml, that it only applies 
lo man in his spiritual state 1 . Notwithstanding, the belief 
of this doctrine is general over all Mahomedan nations, and 
its cflects are very visible. Blind fatality renders men alike 
insensible to the beauty of virtue, or the deformity of vice, 
They meet the vicissitudes of fortune with patience and re- 
signation, because they deemed them preordained and un- 
avoidable. They are courageous in battle, from the same 
motive ; and this doctrine was probably first taught by the 
warlike prophet, with a view of producing that effect on his 
followers. 

Among the points of form or observance, the first is 
prayer, which is denominated 14 the pillar of faith .* 1 This 
duty is often inculcated in the Koran \ 44 Glorify God 

when the evening overtaketh you, and when ye rise in lb# 
morning: and unto him be praise in heaven and earth; and 

9 Stir's Preliminary Diacoom, p. ! 1 4. 
r Koran, chap rrii. 

• irCHmon’i Qtunn Empire, voL rii. p. 111. 
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at sunset, and when ye rest at noon 1 " This, in its literal 
acceptation, appears only to command four times of daily 
prayer : but a slight difference in the signification of the 
words has led the expounders of the sacred law to decide 
that five were meant ; and every true believer is summoned 
by the public criers to pay his devotions five times a day, 
with his face turned towards the Temple of Mecca. Ablu- 
tions, which are enjoined on almost all occasions, are pecu- 
liarly necessary at the moment of prayer; the purity of 
body is essential, as an emblem of that purity of mind with 
which man ought to address his Creator. Rich clothes and 
ornaments are to be laid aside : these trappings of earthly 
vanity and power inspire a pride inconsistent with that hu- 
mility with which a supplicant should address the Almighty. 
Women are not allowed to join in the public prayers at the 
mosques. They are to offer up their devotions at home ; or, 
if they attend the place of public worship, it must be when 
the male sex are not there. This practice is founded on the 
traditionary sayings of the prophet, and confirms that infe- 
riority and seclusion to which the female sex are doomed k . 

In the usage and form of prayer, Mahomed copied the 
Jews, even to the position of the body : but though he re- 
garded Jerusalem as a sacred city, he taught his followers 
that a superior sanctity belonged to the Temple of Mecca; 
towards which he directed them to turn when they offered 
up their supplications to God. In this reverence to Mecca, 

1 The appointed times of prayer are 1st, in the morning before sunrise ; 
2d, when noon is past ; 3d, in the afternoon, before sunset ; 4th, in the 
evening, after sunset, but while day remains ; 6th, when day is dosed, but 
before the first watch of night. 

Sale, (vol.ii. p. 246,) in a note on the translation of this part of the text, 
makes the following remark : “ Some are of opinion, that the five times of 
prayer are intended in this passage. The evening, induding the time both 
of the prayer of sunset and of the evening prayer properly so called ; and 
the word I have rendered at sunset, marking the hour of afternoon prayer, 
since it may be applied also to the time a little before sunset.” 

k Sale observes, on the authority of a Mahomedan doctor of eminence, 
that the moslems thought the presence of females inspired a different kind 
of devotion from that required in the worship of God. 
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Mahomed accommodated his doctrine to local prejudices, 
and to the superstition of the Arabians : they had long paid 
their devotions at the temple in that city, which became hal- 
lowed in the eyes of the Mahomedan world, from being the 
birth-place of their prophet. 

Charity is imposed by his religion on every Mahomedan. 
There are two descriptions of alms : the one obligatory, the 
other voluntary. What can be legally demanded amounts 
to two and a-half per cent . 1 on the principal of the estate; 
but it can only be claimed from those who have a certain 
sum, and who have been in possession of the property sub- 
ject to it upwards of eleven months. This legal alms, which 
is termed zukat, which was rigorously exacted by the pro- 
phet; who employed it in relieving the poor, and in main- 
taining® those who served him in his wars. When the 
religion spread, this tax was found to be not only difficult 
to collect, but unequal and invidious. It has in consequence 
been generally abandoned. Men are left to their consciences; 
but the obligation of charity is so strongly enforced, that 
few strict Mahomedans evade this sacred duty ; which is 
recommended not only in the Koran and traditions, but by 
all the writers on their law, as one of the most certain 
means of obtaining respect on earth and eternal happiness in 
heaven: “ Prayer,” says one of the caliphs", “ carries us 
half way to God ; fasting brings us to the door of his pa- 
lace ; and alms procures us admission 

The Mahomedans are enjoined fasting as a sacred duty. 
They are taught that in the month of Ramazan God sent 


1 The zukat, or legal alms, Is one in forty, or two and a-half per cent. 
It is commanded to be paid on cattle, sheep, money, corn, fruits, and on all 
wares that are sold. There are many different opinions among Mahomedan 
doctors about the proportion and mode in which it should be collected on 
property of various kinds. 

m The khums, or a fifth part of the spoil of infidels, which was always 
set aside for the use of Mahomed, formed with the zukat the whole of his 
revenue, and that of his immediate successors. 

° Omar Ebn Abdool Azeee. 

° Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 146. 
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the Koran from heaven ; during that month* every true 
believer must refrain from day-break till sunset* from eating* 
drinking* and all sensual gratifications. None are exempt* 
but travellers, sick persons, women with child, or those who 
are giving suck; and even these are required to make 
amends for their involuntary neglect, by fksting at some 
other period* or by giving extraordinary alms to the poor. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is enjoined on all who can peN 
form it p * The sacred temple at which they pay their devo- 
tions stands near the centre of the city. The Caaba* a 
square stone building* is the part of it which is most re- 
vered. It was probably built by the idolatrous Arabians 
for their idols \ but the Mahomedans are instructed to 
think that God* in compliance with the prayer of Adam* 
let fall from heaven a model of the holy building* the re- 
semblance of which our first father had seen in paradise* 
Adam was wont to turn towards the representation of the 
celestial temple* when he prayed : his son* Seth* built a 
house of the same form* of stone and clay. This was de* 
stroyed by the deluge, rebuilt by Abraham, and his son* 
Ishmael, on the same spot* and of a similar shape* which he 
was enabled to do from having its dimensions explained to 
him by a divine revelation*. 

The celebrated black stone r within the Caaba is an object 
of the greatest veneration; every pilgrim kisses it* and hears 

p Sale's Koran* chap. iii. Every person is to perform the pilgrimage 
who has a beast to ride npon, and who can supply himself with provisions 
for the journey. Ool-Shatfei says, those who have money, if they cannot 
go, should perform this journey by deputy. Malik thinks all who have 
strength sufficient should go to Meoea t but Ool-Haneefa deems both money 
ahd health of body requisite, before it can be deemed obligatory. 

* Sale's Preliminary Disco u rse, p. 155. 

r This celebrated stone is cut in silver, end fixed in the south-east corner 
of the temple. It is deemed one of the precious stones of paradise that fell 
to the earth with Adam ; being' preserved at the deluge, Urn angel Gabriel 
brought it to Abraham when he was building the Caaba. It was at first 
white, they say, but its surface has become black from coming in contact 
with those who are impure and sinfnL Many other fables are told of this 
object of idolatrous worship. 
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of its extraordinary history and wonderful properties. An- 
other stone, hardly less sacred, is shown at a spot called the 
Palace of Abraham, where the devout visitor is told to 
observe the prints of that patriarch's footsteps, made when 
he came to see his son; and his attention is particularly 
directed to the holy well of Zemzem, which burst forth at 
the command of God to relieve the drooping Hagar, when 
she brought the infant Ishmael to the barren plains of 
Arabia*. 

The Temple of Mecca has since been enlarged and orna- 
mented by the piety and munificence of Mahomedan sove- 
reigns, and is annually crowded with pilgrims 1 from every 
region to which the faith has extended. It would occupy 
too much space to give a minute description of all the fora* 
of this important ceremony ; the enemies of the religion have 
justly described them as closely allied to idolatry and super- 
stition. Mahomed probably compromised with his first 
converts: when he discovered that he could not withdraw 
them from their habitual veneration to the place of devotion 
of their fathers, he conciliated them by adopting this sacred 
object of their affection and reverence ; and was satisfied, 
if he could transfer their adoration from their idols to the 
true God, that they should retain a small portion of the 
mummery of their former worship. 

Both wine and games of chance are forbidden by the 
Koran, on the ground that their sinfulness is greater than 
their use u . Mahomed also forbad his followers to eat the 
blood of animals, the flesh of swine, or of any creature that 
died of itself. Among the ancient Arabians, four months 
of the year were deemed so sacred, that all wars ceased. 
Mahomed commanded his followers to preserve this usage, 
if their enemies did; but under all circumstances he autho- 
rized instant retaliation of attack. It cannot be surprising 

* Sale's Preliminary Discourse, mol. i. p. 157. 

* For a full account of the pilgrimage, see Sale's Preliminary Discourse. 

* Koran, chap, ii 
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that an ordination so difficult to observe, and so easy to 
evade, should have met with little attention. Obedience 
may often have been given to this institution as a matter of 
policy, but seldom, if ever, from piety. 

Friday* is the day appointed by Mahomed on which his 
followers are to assemble at the mosques to attend prayer y ; 
but is not, like the sabbath of the Jews and Christians, a 
day of rest. The people assemble in the mosques; the 
Koran is read and expounded by the priests ; and the day, 
from this ceremony, has a sacred character ; but it passes 
unmarked by any other observance than attending public 
worship \ 

The fast of Ramazan, and the cause of its institution. 
Save been mentioned. The Mahomedans have two festivals, 
which European writers term the greater and lesser Bairam. 
The first commences the day after the fast of Ramazan, and 
is called the Eed-ul-Fitr, or “ the festival after abstinence.” 
The second, which begins on the 10th of Zilhadge, is termed 
the Eed-ul-Koorban a , or “ feast of sacrifice,” and is insti- 

z Various causes are assigned for Friday being fixed by Mahomed as a 
day of public prayer. Some say it was the day of his arrival at Medinah ; 
others, that the day received its name from one of Mahomed's ancestors, 
because on it the people assembled before him. It is also affirmed that it 
was declared sacred, because, according to the Mahomedans, God finished 
the creation on that day. — Sale's Koran , vol. ii. p. 425, note. 

J Sale’s Koran, voL ii. p. 425. 

* Though Friday is the day set apart for public worship, it is not the only 
one on which that is performed. The mosques are always open ; and the 
Paish-N&m&z, or officiating priest, attends three times every day at that to 
which he belongs — before the sun rises, in the afternoon, and after sunset. 
Those who are very exact in performing their religious duties accompany 
him. The priest says his prayers in the mosques, as in private, in an inau- 
dible tone : the people, who stand behind him, also pray in silence. Once 
every day the Paish-N&m&z should preach from the pulpit for half an hour 
or more ; but on Friday this duty is obligatory. He takes for his text a verse 
from the Koran, or from one of the books of traditions, and expounds its 
meaning to the people. If the mosque be small, there is only one Paish- 
N&maz, or priest ; when large, it is not uncommon to have two or three, 
and they all perform the religious service at the same time. 

* The 10th of Zilhadge is the day appointed for slaying the victims by 
the pilgrims at Mecca. 
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tuted in commemoration of Abraham offering up Isaac. 
The rite of circumcision is not once mentioned in the Koran. 
It is considered as an act of imitative practice b , founded on 
the example of the disciples, but not on that of the prophet 
himself c . It may be omitted where, from the age of the 
convert or any other cause, there might be danger from the 
operation; but it is seldom neglected. It is deemed the 
outward mark of a true believer ; and the very fear that his 
corpse might in a day of slaughter be confounded with in- 
fidels, and thus be denied the holy rites of sepulture, is suf- 
ficient to make every man who professes the faith, anxious 
for its performance. 

The Koran, which consists of a hundred and fourteen 
chapters, was not produced at once ; and unbelievers may 
admire the policy which led to its gradual appearance. 
Mahomed early taught his disciples that it was sent entire 
from God to the lowest heaven by the hands of the angel 
Gabriel d , by whom it was communicated to him in detached 
portions*. Between the first revelation and the last, twenty- 
three years intervened; and the Prophet declared, that 
during this whole time he held a continual intercourse with 
Gabriel, and was wont to dictate to a writer the different 
chapters, as that angel brought them to him. No mode 
could have been better calculated to preserve and to promote 
his power. He was at once the civil ruler and the military 
leader of his followers ; and he drew at pleasure, from a 
source which they deemed divine, those laws and mandates 
which were to regulate their lives, and to excite them to 

b It was taken from the Jews $ and Mahomedans believe that it was first 
instituted by Abraham. 

c Mahomed is said to have been born circumcised. 

d This took place on the night of Ool-Kadr, or 44 the night of power, or 
glory.** It is believed to be that between the 23rd and 24th of Ramazan ; 
but Mahomed an doctors are not agreed about this date, except that it was 
during the month of Ramazan, the whole of which is deemed sacred on 
account of this auspicious event. 

• The Koran was not even sent in chapters, but in small portions, several 
of which are often included in one chapter. 
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actions of virtue and valour. To guard against the errors 
of precipitation, he inculcated, that the commands he re- 
ceived from the Almighty were sometimes revoked; and 
he also warned true believers against literally interpreting 
all the passages in the Koran. Some parts were to be un- 
derstood as they were written; while others were to be 
taken in a figurative sense f . By these precautions he was 
prepared to evade every charge of inconsistency or of false 
prophecy. 

Mahomed was possessed of a graceful person, of ready 
eloquence, of courage, and of wisdom. In the state he 
found his country in, the means taken by this extraordinary 
man to propagate his doctrine and establish his power could 
hardly fail; and even his enemies must admit, that he 
entitled himself to the gratitude of his countrymen. The 
great majority of the Arabians, when he first proclaimed 
his mission, were ignorant idolaters, whose superstition was 
disgraced by the grossest and most inhuman usages *. They 
were divided at home and despised abroad. By adopting 
his religion, they learnt to pay exclusive adoration to one 
true and only God ; and they obtained a strength from that 
political union, which was the consequence of their common 
creed, that enabled them to become masters of the fairest 
portion of the globe. 

The Koran is written in the purest Arabic, and is deemed 
by Mahomedans of such surpassing beauty and eloquence, 
that they consider it impossible an uninspired human being 


The following passage in the Koran exemplifies its character in this 
respect: — 

“ There is no God but he, the mighty, the wise. It is he who hath sent 
down unto thee the book, wherein are some verses dear to be understood ; 
they are the foundation of the book ; and others are parabolical. But they 
whose hearts are perverse will follow that which is parabolical therein, out 
of low schism, and a desire of the interpretation thereof ; yet none knoweth 
the interpretation thereof except God.”— S ale’s Koran, vol. i. chap. iii. 
p. 63. 

* Female infanticide was common over all Arabia, and is frequently re- 
robated in the Koran. 
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should litre composed it. It cannot be expected that 
others should riew either the language or the contents with 
equal enthusiasm. It has been summarily described by 
Volney as containing a few ordinances concerning polygamy, 
divorces, slavery, and the laws of succession ; some cm* 
pharical declamations on the attributes of God ; and a col- 
lection of puerile tales and extravagant fables. But in the 
pride of better knowledge, we should hardly venture to 
pruoounce that puerile or contemptible, which has to fully 
an swe r e d its purpose, and which is still considered the 
standard of truth and perfection by'so large a portion of 
the world. The Koran, with many of the defects ascribed 
to it, abounds in the finest passages in praise of the 
Almighty : its author dwells on the great and holy theme 
with an eloquent and enraptured fervor. The other pans 
were suited to the character, prejudices, and habits of those 
to whom the religion was offered, and whose degraded con- 
dition it was nwat to improve. His success was astonish- 
ing : even those who shudder at his presumptuous profana- 
tion, have accorded an admiration to the man, which they 
refused to the prophet ; and have not been able to consign 
to that contempt, which belongs to schemes of superstitious 
snd idolatrous worship, a religion which, with all its errors, 
is grounded on one of the most rational and sublimest prin- 

The purpoae and manner of the Koran rendered it a 
volume of law, as well as of religion. Its author not only 
m e an t to instruct his followers in their duty t a God, but 
towards each other ; and his precepts have been acknow- 
ledged throughout Mahomedan nations as the sole basis of 
all their jurisprudence. The different passages and chapters 
were never put into any order by the prophet, and at his 
death were a confused heap of louse sheet*. The im|x>rtant 
labour of forming them into a volume devolved on the first 
caliph, Aboobeker, who arranged them, without any atten- 
tion to the times at which the revelations were made ; but 
this was at no romagnanot 1 , as each chapter is distinct, and 
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has no necessary connexion with that which precedes or fol- 
lows it. The transcript made from the original sheets was 
committed to the custody of one of the widows of Mahomed; 
but, some years afterwards, the caliph Osman, discovering 
that many spurious editions were dispersed over the empire, 
directed that a number of copies should be taken from the 
one which Aboobeker had made, and that they should be 
distributed to the faithful, who were commanded to bum 
and destroy all other editions as erroneous h . 

The spirit of division, which appeared among the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet^ even before his death, broke out with 
great violence after it; and the rapid strides of his suc- 
cessors to imperial power only afforded this spirit a wider 
sphere of action. It would fill a volume even to name the 
various sects which have sprung up. It is only meant to 
describe that of the Sheahs, which has become the national 
religion of Persia, and to notice the doctrines of the Soofees, 
which have spread over that kingdom ; but it will be neces- 
sary first to say a few words on the progress of the Soonee 
faith ; which, from the great majority who have concurred 
in it, claims the distinction of being the orthodox religion. 

The Koran, as a book of law, was only suited to a rude 
society, like the Arabian tribes for whom it was framed. 
When the power of the caliphs was extended, it became im- 
possible to govern their numerous subjects by the compara- 
tively few rules and maxims which this volume contained ; 
and the difficulty was increased, from a great portion of 
them being local, and altogether inapplicable to many of the 
nations who had embraced the Mahomedan religion. The 
fundamental principle however of this faith required, that, 
wherever it was introduced, all former usages and laws 
should be abolished ; it was deemed profanation to desire 
knowledge on such a subject from any other than a divine 
source. There appeared therefore no remedy, but to ren- 
der it more copious. An account of the actions and tradi- 

h Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 86 • 
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tionary sayings of the prophet, who was believed never td 
have acted or spoken but by inspiration, and whose every 
act and word was in consequence considered as a law, was 
collected from his wives and companions. This immense 
collection was termed Soona, and regarded by the Soonees l , 
or those who believed in it, as of equal authority with the 
Koran. But the materials for the government of great 
empires were yet incomplete. Some part of the Koran was 
obscure and figurative ; many of the traditions were vague, 
and still more contradicted each other. To remedy the 
confusion and evils arising from these causes, the most 
learned and able Mahomedan divines devoted themselves to 
the explanation of these holy records ; but it was evidently 
impossible that they should limit themselves to the mere ex- 
position of texts. They sought to acquire fame by propa- 
gating their own opinions, and by adding their dogmas 
to those of their prophet and his immediate successors. 
Schisms were multiplied in every quarter; but the great 
mass of believers settled at last in recognising the authority 
of four eminent doctors, Haneefa, Malik, Shaffei, and Han- 
bal; who were considered holy and learned men in their 
lives, and since their deaths have been canonized as the four 
Im&ms k , or high priests, of the established orthodox religion. 

1 The Jews had also a code of traditions ; and it was a saying with the 
Pharisee, (who may be termed the Jewish Soonee,) that the words of the 
Scribe* were lovely, above the words of the law, and more weighty than the 
law and the prophets. In allusion to this it is said : u Thus have ye made 
the commandment of God of none effect by your traditions.’ * — Matthew , 
xv. 6. 

k The sacred title of Im&m is by the Sheahs given only to the immediate 
descendants of the prophet, who are twelve. The last of these, the Im&m 
Mehdv, is supposed by them to be concealed (not dead), and the title which 
belongs to him cannot, they conceive, be given to another ; but among the 
Soonees it is a dogma, that there must be always a visible Im&m , or “ father 
of the church.’* The title is given to the four learned doctors who are the 
founders of their faith. It was long maintained that the Imam must be de- 
scended from the Arabian tribe of Koreish ; but the Emperors of Constanti- 
nople (who are of a Tartar family) have assumed the sacred title, which 
they claim on the ground of the formal renunciation by Mahomed the 
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These saints differed in expounding parts of the Koran and 
the traditions ; but their followers have concurred in tole. 
rating their differences, which relate more to forms than es- 
sentials, and have become consolidated into one belief : this 
is termed the Soonee, in other words, the belief of those who 
assent to the Soona, or oral traditions, and who consequently 
acknowledge the first caliphs, from whom most of these tra- 
ditions were derived, as the chosen companions and legiti- 
mate successors of the prophet. The four sects mentioned 
above have been called the four pillars of the Soonee faith ; 
each has a separate oratory at the Temple of Mecca ; but 
this and their other distinctions have not disturbed their 
union, which has been cemented by their common alarm at 
the progress of schisms, that threatened, if they spread, not 
only to alter the faith, but to overthrow the whole system of 
their jurisprudence ; for this was established on authorities, 
the purity and legality of which the heretics openly denied. 

Among the principal schisms was that of the Sheahs ; 
which, from the commencement of the Seffavean dynasty, 
became the religion of Persia. The term Sheah has beeu 
already explained, and a short account has been given of 
the sect. From the death of Mahomed, the adherents of 
Ali maintained his right of succession to the caliphate, 
and deemed those by whom that right had been set 
aside the greatest of sinners. The talents, the piety, and 
the reputation of the three first caliphs preserved the em- 
pire from the effects of this discontent ; and the ultimate 
elevation of Ali satisfied for a time the clamour of his 
friends : but his death and that of his sons, and the misfor- 
tunes of his descendants, who, though admitted to the rank 
of Imams, were excluded from all temporal power, led 
numbers to cherish in secret the principles of the Sheah sect, 
and to mourn over the hard lot of the descendants of 

Twelfth, the last caliph of the race of Abbas, in favour of Selim the First. 
The acknowledgment of this title renders the Emperor of Turkey the spiri- 
tual head of all orthodox Mahomedans. 
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their holy prophet. The Persians were the first nation 
who proclaimed themselves of this sect, and who vowed 
eternal hatred and war against the Soonees. More than 
three centuries 1 have elapsed since the Sheah faith became 
the adopted religion ; and, during that whole period, a re* 
gard for its tenets has been the cause or the pretext of almost 
every war. Surrounded by Soonees, whether the Persian 
has been called upon to invade the territories of the Turks, 
the Affghans, or the Tartars, or to repel their attacks, he 
has always been summoned by the same watchword ; and 
the belief that the Sheah faith was in danger has never 
failed to rouse him. N&dir Shah, at the summit of his 
power, attempted to destroy a feeling, of which he had proved 
the efficacy for the purpose of clefence, because, as it excited 
hatred in other nations, it might obstruct his plans of ex- 
tended conquest; but the attempt failed, and the attach-* 
ment of the Persians to their faith continues as decided as 
ever. It is important, therefore, to understand those feel* 
ings which have had, and continue to have, so powerful an 
influence; and we cannot, except by a careful study of the 
tenets peculiar to the Sheahs. 

The great and radical difference between the Soonee and 
Sheah doctrine, arises from the latter maintaining the divine 
and indefeasible right of Ali to succeed to the caliphate at 
the death of the prophet. His claims, they assert, rested 
on his being the first convert, and consequently the eldest in 
the faith ; on his nearness of kindred to Mahomed, of whom 
be was a cousin ; and on his having married Fatima, the only 
offspring of the prophet. They also affirm that he was 
expressly declared his successor m ; and that those by whose 

1 Ismael, the first Seffavean king, ascended the throne A.D. 1490, and 
proclaimed the Sheah faith the national religion. 

m Sheah writers say, that when the angel Gabriel informed Mahomed he 
must prepare to die, the prophet proceeded towards Mecca. On the road, 
he came to a place called Khoom-e-Ghuddeer, where he declared Ali his 
heir, on the 18th of Zehadge, which is celebrated by an annual festival, called 
the Eed-ul-Ghuddeer, or “ the festival of Ghuddeer.’* 
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intrigues he was deprived of his inheritance, acted in direct 
contradiction to the will of God, as signified through the pro- 
phet. The same great temporal and spiritual power, which 
they conceive should have immediately descended to Ali, 
ought, in their opinion, to have been transmitted to his 
lineal descendants ; and they deem not only the three first 
caliphs, Aboobeker, Omar, and Osman, but all the caliphs 
who took the title of “ Lord of the Faithful,” illegal 
usurpers of power. This belief is hostile to the whole fabric 
of the Soona, or traditions of the Soonee sect ; it denies all 
that part of the traditions which rests on the authority of 
the three first caliphs, whose very names are abhorrent to 
the Sheahs. They admit, however, the legality of the Soona, 
except where its source is contaminated by crime or disobe- 
dience 11 to God. Their leading principle is an adherence to 
the relations and descendants of Mahomed, whom they deem ^ 
to have partaken in a lesser degree of his sacred nature ; and 
the title that Sheahs love to be distinguished by, is that of 
“ the friends of the family.” 

The Sheahs disbelieve and contemn the four great Imftms, 
the founders of the Soonee doctrine. These learned doctors, 
they affirm, have propagated many erroneous and impious 
opinions, both in matters of faith and practice ; and they 
contend, that the worldly policy, which has led to the mon- 
strous compound of their contradictory tenets into one faith, 
must involve all who adopt it in inexplicable difficulties. 

In support of this opinion, they argue that, as it is acknow- 
ledged there is only one path of truth, it becomes evident, 
that if the followers of Haneefa, or any other Soonee saint, 
are right, those of the remaining three must be wrong ; and 
after all, they ask, “ Is it not better to trust to what we have 
received from God and his prophet, and from those who 
lived during his mission, and have transmitted his sayings, 

n They accuse the three first caliphs of disobedience, on the ground of 
their knowledge of Ali’s superior right, aad of the prophet’s desire that he 
should be his successor. 
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than to give our minds over to these pretending doctors 
of divinity and of law 0 ; and thus to constitute their fallible 
works the standard of our faith and the rule of our lives p ?” 

The difference in these points between the Soonee and 
Shea sect is rancorous and irreconcilable. It is one in which 
the passions are easily arrayed ; for it relates to no specu- 
lative or abstruse points of faith, but is interwoven with the 
history of their religion. Names which are never mentioned 
but with blessings by one sect, are hourly cursed by the 
other. The hypocrisy, ingratitude, and disobedience of 
the three first caliphs are the essential dogmas of the Sheahs; 
while the leading principle of the Soonees is, that, next to 


• The orientalists have ever been fond of illustrating arguments by anec- 
dotes. A Sheah doctor of laws was summoned to a meeting, in which four 
doctors of the orthodox sects were to decide whether Sultan Khodah-bundab, 
the great grandson of Chenghiz, could take back a wife whom he had divorced 
three times, without conforming to the prescribed usage, founded on the Soonee 
law, of her first marrying and cohabiting with another. The Sheah doctor, 
with a pretended clownish manner, instead of leaving his slippers at the door, 
secured them under his arm. This action produced much mirth ; and the 
reason of it was demanded. “ We have a record in my family,” said the 
man , 41 that one of our ancestors, who lived in the days of the prophet, had 
his slippers stolen by a follower of Haneefa !” All burst into laughter ; and 
he was informed that Haneefa did not propagate his doctrine till a century 
after the prophet's death. 44 It must have t>een a follower of Malik, then/’ 
The mirth became louder : the ignorant doctor was instructed that Malik 
came after Haneefa. 44 Then it was Shaffei but he was still later. 44 It 
must have been Hanbal !” said the Sheah, affecting anger. This holy man, 
he was informed, did not publish his works till the second century of the 
Hijrah. The Sheah doctor started back with pretended surprise at this 
information, and exclaimed, 44 Why, if all you say is true, these holy 
saints, whose opinions you desire to make our laws, lived so long after the 
prophet, that they could know no more than you and I, gentlemen, except 
as they might happen to be more or less learned !” Saying this, he arose 
and took his departure; but was soon sent for by the king, who asked him 
if he thought he might take back his wife, without first allowing her to be 
married to another ? 44 If there is no greater authority than the opinion of 
these modern saiuts against it, I can see no sin in your doing so,” was the 
reply. The king was rejoiced, and immediately acted on his opinion : and 
this circumstance is supposed to have had no slight weight in disposing Ma- 
homed Khod&h -bund ah to believe in the Sheah doctrines . — Persian MS, 

’ Persian MS. 

Vo L. II. R 
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the prophet, these rulers were beyond all others entitled to 
regard and veneration. A stranger to the name of Maho- 
med is more acceptable to a zealot of either religion than the 
opposite sectary, who insults him with an hourly attack of 
his favorite tenets ; and their disagreement, as has been 
stated, relates to matters of faith, or rather opinion, more 
than of practice. The differences in their mode of wor- 
ship and customs are slight q , and have arisen ont of the 
hate they bear each other, and their dislike to have any 
usage in common. Innumerable volumes have been written 
on these disputes. Their effect has been like that of most 
works in religious controversy : they have oftener irritated 
than convinced ; but it is justice to their authors to observe, 
that they frequently display taste and learning. Every 
effort is made to arrest the attention of the reader. The 
arguments are often shaped into a dramatic form, to render 
them attractive; and the zealous writer condescends to 
amuse the fancy, in the hope that it may aid his object of 
informing the judgment. 

It has been before observed, that the religion and laws of 
a Mahomedan nation always flow from the same fountain ; 
the consequence is, that they regard with sacred veneration 
all those by whom their laws are made or expounded. 
These must, generally speaking, be acknowledged as saints 
before they are recognised as lawgivers ; and an attack on 
the sanctity of their character strikes at once at the faith 
and jurisprudence of the countries where their authority is 
acknowledged. It has ever been one of the great disputes 
between the Soonees and Sheahs, that the latter deny all 
respect and confidence to the four great lawgivers on whom 
the former rest the whole superstructure of their usages and 
ordinances, if not their religion. It will elucidate this sub- 
ject to state some of the objections made to the dogmas of 
these reputed saints. 

« They consist in the mode of holding the hands, of prostration, and other 
-forms equally immaterial. 
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Aboo Haneefa, who lived r in the first century bf the 
Hijrah, who is represented to have been a man uniting 
great modesty and piety with a plain, solid understanding! 
and whose tenets are praised from their being founded more 
on reason than on traditions, is accused by the Sheahs of 
ignorance and presumption. They assert, that among other 
deviations from the true path, he departed from the obvious 
text of the Koran, in allowing his followers to drink wine% 
after its spirit had been a little evaporated by boiling ; and 
that he also altered a number of practices concerning prayer 
and purifications! which are inculcated in that volume and 
the admitted traditions. As a proof of his ignorance, the 
Sheah writer 1 with triumph alleges, that he confessed his 
inability to decide whether a hermaphrodite could be admit* 
ted into paradise! or a genius become perceptible to the 
human vision. 

Im&m Malik was also bom u in the first century of the 
Hijrah ; and, if we believe Soonee writers, he was no less 
remarkable than Haneefa for his modesty and piety. We 

9 Haneefa-ool-naaman.ebn-Thabet was bom in the eightieth year of th* 
Hijrah, and died in the hundred and fiftieth. His followers assert that he 
was designated by an huddees, or saying of tbe prophet, that Aboo Haneefa 
was w the lamp of the fkithful but this was probably invented by some 
lealous disciple, to give him superiority over the others. We are told by 
Ool-Ghazali, a respectable writer, that Haneefa ended his life in prison at 
Bagdad, because he refused to accept tbe office of judge, for which he thought 
himself unfit. When urged by his friends to take this station, he replied, 
“ I choose rather to be punished by men than by God.*' When asked the 
reason why he said he was unfit, he answered, “ If I have spoken the truth, 
I am unfit ; if I have uttered a falsehood, a liar is not fit to be a judge.” — 
Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 206. 

* I follow the author of the Absar-ool-Moostubsureen, or u The Eyes Of 
Acute Observers a work of considerable reputation. He accuses Haneefe 
of allowing his disciples to drink nufeex, a kind of wine made from dates or 
raisins ; which, he asserts, is in direct opposition to the sacred tradition, 
“ that every thing which intoxicates is Wine,” and that w every wine is un- 
lawful/ * — A bsar-ool-Moostu bsvreen. 

• Abs&r-ooUMoostubsureen. 

■ The Imim Abd-ool M&lik was bora between the year bf the Hijrah 
ninety and ninety-five, and died A.H. 177* 

R2 
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are informed, that out of forty-eight questions which were 
put to him, he returned thirty-two with a declaration that he 
could not answer them. u A noble and frank confession of 
ignorance,’' observes a Mahomedan writer x , which, in a 
man of such learning and reputation, could only proceed 
from a mind, the sole object of which was truth and the 
glory of God.” This modest and wise doctor, however, is 
accused by Sheah writers of being the bold propagator of 
falsehood and vice. They assert y , that he taught that the 
flesh of all animals, except swine and beings endowed with 
reason, might be eaten ; and they quote his writings to 
prove that, in certain cases, he affirmed the legality of a 
practice which cannot be named, but which all other Maho- 
medan teachers have deemed infamous. 

Shaffei*, the third Imam of the Soonees, who was born* 
in the second century of the Hijrah, is said by all Soonee 
writers to have been a learned and virtuous man, who 
laboured to arrange the traditions b so as to Tender them 
useful as a code of laws. He introduced several alterations 
of religious forms, but advanced few doctrines that can be 
deemed innovations. We may judge of the injustice of his 
enemies from their accusations ; one of the principal is, that 
he departed from that text of the Koran which prohibits 
gambling, by allowing his disciples to indulge in a few 
games of chess c . 

Hanbal, the fourth Imam d , was at first an opposer and 


* Ool-Ohazali. 

J Absar-ool-Moostubsureen. 

* Chardin (voL ii. p. 237, old edit.) observes, that the Sheahs are almost 
all followers of Shaffei, the Soonees of Haneefa. This is an error of extra- 
ordinary magnitude in a writer of so much experience and observation. The 
Sheahs have always held Shaffei and his doctrines in abhorrence. 

* Ebn Edris-ool-Shaffei was born at Ascalon in Palestine, A.H. 160, edu- 
cated at Mecca, and died in Egypt A.H. 204. 

b One Mahomedan author wittily observes, u that the relaters of the tra- 
ditions were asleep till Ool-Shaffei came and awakened them.” —S ale's 
Preliminary Discourse y p. 208. 

« He limited them to three games at a sitting. 

d Ebn Hanbal was bom in A.H. 164. Some authors state, that “ he was 
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afterwards a follower of OoLShaffei, from whom he boasted 
to have learnt most of the traditions he knew ; and we are 
assured that he was able to repeat a million *. He appears 
to have been bolder than any of his predecessors, and to 
have taught doctrines which subjected him to the most cruel 
persecution. The Sheahs accuse him, not only of having 
allowed his followers to relieve occasional lowness of spirits 
by intoxicating drugs f , but of propagating the most profane 
doctrines concerning the nature of the Almighty, whom his 
followers were taught to believe a corporeal being. 

One Shcah author 9 describes the God of the sect of Han- 
bailee as 44 having curled locks; of being immaterial from 
the head to the breast ; but consisting from the breast down- 
wards of one solid soft mass:” and he asserts, that this learned 
doctor explained the verse in the Koran which states, that 
44 the merciful God is upon the heavens,’* to mean, 44 that 
the Deity sat four fingers above the firmament in such a 
manner that his knees reached below it.** He adds, that 
the followers of Hanbal have proclaimed opinions still more 
impious, 44 They believe that on the day of resurrection, 
when men shall be called before God to worship him, Fa- 
tima, the daughter of Mahomed, shall advance to the judg* 
menUseat to petition for justice on the murderers of her sons, 
Hoosscin and Hussun; but God, they say, will show his 
thigh, and display a cloth that covers a wound upon it ; 
while a voice will be heard to exclaim , 4 The arrow which 
Nimrod * shot at heaven with intention to destroy me, 


barn at Herr, in Khoraaaan, of which city hi* parrots were natives | and 
that hia mother brought him from throcc to Bagdad at her breast : while 
•(Kan assure us, that she was with cKild of him when she came to Bagdad, 
and that he was horn there." — Sale’s /Vr/imtaary Discourse, p. 208. 

* Hamilton's Commentary on Hahomedan Lairs, P. D. p. 29. 

f He allowed his disciples the author of the Abaar-ooLMuostulmjrren aa* 
aorta, to take kwag, a rery intoxicating drug, in a quantity not exceeding the 
im of a pistachio nut ; which, another Shcah writer remarks, was probably 
hfes own dose. 

* I translate from the Abaar-ool-Moostubmirero. 

* According to h l s hnm sda n legends, Nimrod pretended In divine power, 
■nd shot an arrow at the heavens to kill the Almighty. 
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wounded tny thigh. I have not permitted it to heal, that 
I might show it you ; and that, if the God you adore sum 
tained so great a wrong from a being whom he created, you 
should not be surprised at the sufferings your sons endured 
from their own tribe .” 1 The followers of this doctor, the 
same writer observes, assert, “ that the Almighty had one 
day a pain in his eyes 1 , and informed the inquiring angels 
that it was an inflammation brought on by the torrents of 
tears which he had shed at the deluge and they also affirm, 
“ that every Thursday night God assumes the shape of a 
beautiful boy, and descends from heaven upon an Egyptian 
ass ; and that it was very common to build a small manger 
on the tops of their mosques, near which they burnt incense, 
and deposited some fine straw and grain, for the refreshment 
of the animal on which the Almighty rode, in the event of 
his descending at that spot.’' 

It is evident from this example, that the Sheah writers 
endeavour to defame and discredit the Imftms of the Soo- 
nees, by ascribing to them not only every doctrine propa- 
gated by the most absurd or visionary of their followers, but 
also those of other sects. The impious tenets here charged 
on the disciples of HanbaJ, should properly be ascribed to 
those of the Ebn-ubKeram, the celebrated founder of the 
Keramites ; that sect, by their literal acceptation of the figu- 
rative parts of the Koran, have been led into a gross heresy, 
deemed at once monstrous and blasphemous by almost all 
other Mahomedans, who, generally speaking, entertain the 
purest and most sublime belief of the divine nature and 
attributes. 

The Sheahs also accuse the four Imams of having altered 
several sacred institutions, particularly that about the divi- 
sion of the khums*, or fifth share of spoil taken in war; 

1 The author of the Absar-ool-Moostubsureen states, that he takes this 
fact from the Mouakiff, a work whieh he asserts is held in high estimation 
by the sect of Hanballee. 

k The Khums is described in the Koran as the property of God, his pro- 
phet, and his relations, or men of his tribe, (Benee Hasohim,) who are poor 
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with respect to which, they affirm, the Soonee doctrines are 
at complete variance with the practice of Mahomed and the 
text of the Koran. They also assert, that they have altered 
forms of prayer, and made deviations on other points from 
traditions of acknowledged authority, for the express and 
sole object of establishing usages 1 opposite to those of the 
Sheahs : on all these grounds they hold the names of Ha- 
neefa, Malik, Shafiei, and Hanbal, in abhorrence, and con- 
sider as wanderers from the true path all who follow their 
heretical doctrines. 

It would be tedious to enter into a methodical disquisition 
on the innumerable points of difference between these two 
sects: a short reference to some of their most popular pro- 
ductions will be the best mode of elucidating their tenets, 
and of showing the style of their most esteemed theological 
disputants. 

In a letter written by some Soonee priests with the army 
of a Tartar monarch m who attacked Meshed, to the Sheahs 

and destitute. The right of the Benee Haschim to a share in the khums is 
grounded on their being excluded from any portion of the zukaat. The Ub- 
sar-ool-Moostubsureen expressly states, that when “ the fifth of the captured 
property had been separated, Mahomed divided it into Hr portions ; three 
the prophet took for himself, and the three remaining he divided equally 
among orphans, beggars, and travellers, of the tribe of Benee Haschim, to 
conpenaate them for the religious charity (zukat), in which, by the Koran, 
it was considered unlawful for them to share.” 

It is one of the most serious charges which the Sheah writers make against 
the three first caliphs, that they altered this usage, and took the whole of the 
ltktima to themselves, to the exclusion of the sacred family, and the tribe of 
the prophet ; but we find it stated in a learned work on Mahomedan law, 
that, according to the Soonees, shares of the khums should be given to or. 
phans, the poor, and travellers . — Commentary on Mahomedan Law , voL ii. 
p. 179. 

1 The Soonees are accused of making the tops of graves convex instead of 
flat, (the shape ordered by a tradition,) for no reason but opposition to the 
Sheahs. — Absar-ooi-Mustubsu reen . 

m Obeid OollA, sovereign of the Oosbegs. He was the nephew of the ce- 
lebrated Shahibeg Khan, the conqueror. He commenced his reign about 
A.D. 1542. 
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in that city, we find a catalogue of the heresies with which 
the Sheahs are charged, and for which they are doomed (if 
we are to believe the authors of this anathema) to total de- 
struction in this world, and everlasting misery in that to 
come. They are accused of not only denying the authority, 
but vilifying the character of those who are declared in the 
Koran to be the chosen companions of the holy prophet. 
They are reminded that even Ali, the Lord of the Faithful, 
whose undaunted valour was never questioned, submitted to 
the three first caliphs ; and that these cannot be accused of 
usurpation, without implicating him in base submission to 
illegal authority. The Sheahs are upbraided with their 
calumnies against Ayesha, and are accused of having dis- 
honoured the prophet by their abuse of his wife. On the 
ground of these and many other heresies, they are denounced 
as the worst of infidels. 44 Your property,” it is said, 44 is 
legitimate plunder for those who fight for the true faith : 
and as to the fields and gardens around Meshed, which, 
you inform us, are the unalienable property of the holy 
Imam Reza, consecrated to him by the ancestors of the 
present Persian monarchs, we can only reply, that, in a 
country which it is proper and lawful to plunder, the army 
of the faithful cannot stop to distinguish the lands appro- 
priated for religious purposes, from those that belong to the 
profane inhabitants; but, supposing the distinction made, 
the revenues of this holy property would, after all, be ex- 
pended by true believers: and if it cannot from circum- 
stances be given to those who should receive it, it becomes 
the duty of our conquering prince to divide it in legal shares 
among his brave warriors.” 

This anathema, which is supported by verses from the 
Koran, by traditions, and by stanzas from pious poets, 
breathes the same spirit, and recapitulates the same argu- 
ments, as are to be found in the declarations of all the 
Soonee princes who have invaded Persia since the Sheah 
doctrine was established. This particular document has 
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probably been preserved, on account of the eloquent answer 
to it by a Sheah priest 0 , resident in Meshed. 

This able divine, whose name was Moollah Mahomed, 
declares in the commencement of his letter, that he intends 
to oppose to the charges of heresy made against the Sheahs 
no arguments but from the Koran, and from those tradi- 
tions, the authenticity of which is acknowledged by the 
learned of both sects : he proceeds to prove from one ° of 
these authorities, that when the prophet was dying, he 
heard disputes in his chamber, and called for pen, ink, and 
paper, exclaiming to those around him, u I wish to write 
what will keep you in the true path after my death.” But 
Omar (the future caliph) forbad it to be given, observing, 
that Mahomed was in a delirium. “ Have we not the 
Koran ?” he added : 44 what more can we want ?” The pro- 
phet, enraged at these words and at their disputes, com- 
manded them to leave him. He adduces other acts of 
disobedience in the three first caliphs ; and concludes, on the 
authority of that verse in the Koran which states u He 
who obeys not the person I have sent is an infidel,” that 
they were infidels, and ought to have been excluded from 
the caliphate on that ground, even if they had possessed 
legal claims. 

The writer denies the truth of the tradition brought for- 
ward to show that Mahomed praised the caliphs ; but ob- 
serves, that if admitted, it proves nothing; for that his 
praise could only refer to their past lives, and could never 
be used as a shield to cover errors and crimes* subsequently 

* This priest is called in the original MS. Moollah Mahomed Roostem- 
daree; but the latter term was, no doubt, the name of his tribe or family. 

° The Mouakiff, by Humdee. This fact is also mentioned in the Sabeb- 
e-Bochara. 

9 The author does not deny that the prophet might hare had prescience 
of their guilt ; but this, he states, gave him no power to prevent it. Ali, 
he adds, returned his sword to the son of Muljim, observing, “ I shall be 
slain by that weapon ; but justice forbids my preserving my life by a 
crime.** Such that holy personage deemed the punishment of guilt before 
its perpetration. 
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committed. He ridicules the importance which the Soonee 
divines have given to the terra companion, which Mahomed 
used to Aboobeker when concealed with him in the cave. 
u Its obvious signification,” he observes, “ is the best re- 
futation of such an argument. It merely means the person 
that is with another, and has no relation to his virtue or 
religion to prove this he asserts, that “ the most learned 
commentators have declared, that the prophet quoted the 
very expression 4 used by Joseph when imprisoned in 
Egypt : and the companions who were addressed by the 
son of Jacob were both idolaters.” 

In answer to the accusation that Ali, by submitting to the 
other caliphs acknowledged their right, he replies, “ that the 
number of followers they had collected, and the measures 
they had adopted, while Ali was occupied with the obse- 
quies of the prophet, made it impossible for him to assert his 
right, without a civil war, which, whatever its issue, would 
have caused great bloodshed. This forbearance can never be 
an argument against his right ; for Ali, though brave, was 
certainly exceeded in courage by his uncle, Mahomed, who, 
when surrounded by the first heroes of the faithful, fled 
before the infidels of the tribe of Koreish, and after a long 
period, rejoiced to obtain a truce ; yet this never led to a 
conclusion that the Koreish were right, or that the prophet, 
by making peace with them, admitted them to be so. But 
it is evident, that God himself has often shown forbearance 
towards infirm mortals, who have aspired to his throne; 
and if the Almighty, clothed in all his power, has for in" 
scrutable causes acted thus to the wicked, who shall arraign 
the conduct of Moorteza Ali on this occasion ?” 

Though Mahomedans are generally agreed that power 
can neither descend to or be transmitted by females, the 
Sheahs labour to prove that Fatima, the only offspring of 

<* When Mahomed was in the cave, he exclaimed, “ Oh ! my two com- 
panions in this prison, is your trust in many gods, or do you believe in him 
who has no companion in power, and is invincible and omnipotent ?” 
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Mahomed, was an exception to this rule ; and that Ali had 
an additional claim to succeed his uncle, from having mar* 
ried her ; while the right of his descendants to inherit the 
throne was still stronger, they being the only race who 
could boast the blood of the prophet. But they refuse that 
respect for the wives which they claim for the daughter of 
Mahomed, and justify their abuse of Ayesha, by urging, 
that she not only joined Mo&veah in making war upon Ali, 
whom she knew to be the appointed successor r of her hus- 
band, but, by appearing at the head of an army, departed 
from the law which the prophet laid down, concerning that 
privacy in which it is the duty of the female sex to live. 
The author supports this latter accusation against Ayesha, 
by asserting, that it is written in one of the most authentic 
books of tradition, that when a blind man 6 was sitting with 
the prophet, one of his wives passed through the room. The 
lady, on being reproved, observed, that the man was blind. 
w But thou seest,” was the answer of Mahomed ; which, to 
such as believe in this tradition, is a law prohibiting a female 
from looking on any man but her husband or nearest male 
kindred. The same writer repels the attack made on his 
sect, for including the prophet in the reproaches thrown 
upon Ayesha 1 . “ If you were to establish,” he tells his 
opponents, “ a necessary connexion of character between a 
man and his wife, the conclusion would not only prove fatal 
to the reputation of Mahomed, but to the good prophets, 
Noah and Lot ; and Assiah, the virtuous consort of Pha- 

K All Sheah authors assume, that Mahomed positively declared on one 
occasion his desire that AH should be his successor. 

• His name was Oraah Mukhtoom. 

* 44 Soonee authors,” Mollah Mahomed states, u have written that the 
holy prophet placed Ayesha upon his shoulders, in order that she might see 
a show in the public street ; and that after she had looked at it for some 
time, he exclaimed, 4 O my red-cheeked 1 art thou yet satisfied with the 
•bow ?* She replied, 4 No.’ This story,” the indignant Sheah adds, 44 which 
you relate of Mahomed, would not be believed of the most depraved of men ; 
indeed, its enormity appears beyond all comment.” 
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raoh, would be implicated in all the guilt of her wicked 
husband. ” 

The Sheahs had claimed some consideration, on the ground 
of their being admitted to perform the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and associating, when there, with wise and pious 
men. To this their enemies had replied, in the words of 
the poet Jami u , “ He who has not got good in his heart, 
can derive no benefit from looking on the countenance of the 
prophet.” An inaccuracy in this quotation gave Moollah 
Mahomed an advantage, which he seized with all the skill 
of an able disputant. “ I certainly expected,” he observes, 
“ that men who have, or ought to have, read the Koran, 
and all the commentaries on that sacred volume, could have 
copied a Persian stanza without a mistake ; but you have 
altered and rendered ungrammatical the words of the poet: 
no doubt conceiving, that after you had plundered and de- 
faced his native province, it was but a trifling additional 
injury to spoil one of the beautiful lines of the celebrated 
Jami. This may appear a light remark, but it may be 
useful in teaching you not to be precipitate in forming a 
judgment on what you do not thoroughly understand V* 

A number of proofs are brought forward to establish the 
superiority of the Sheah faith; and the writer concludes 
by saying, that if those who believe in this faith are wrong, 
their error is no cause for dooming them to destruction. 
“ What knowledge,” he demands of his antagonists, can 
you have of the inward thoughts of those on whom you 
have pronounced so dreadful a sentence ? The passions of 
kings are as a consuming flame, on which it behoves wise 
and good men to pour the water of moderate councils : but 
the anathema you have promulgated, when in the hands of 

u Jami, who takes his name from his birth-place, the village of Jam, near 
Herat, was not more famous for his fancy and skill as a poet, than for his 
learning and sanctity as a divine. His poems (many of which are very 
beautiful) breathe in every line the most sacred rapture ; hence he is oftener 
quoted by the writers on theology, than any other poet. 

* MS. Letter of Moollah Mahomed. 
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the soldier, is the pretext for every excess and violence. 
And suppose that they who suffer from this act were infidels, 
such a proceeding could never be pleasing to God ; for it is 
written, that in the day of judgment Noah shall stand 
abashed in the presence of his Creator, for having desired 
the death of sinners.” 

Among the works on the difference between the Soonee 
and Sheah sects, the latter esteem none more than a small 
tract, called Hussunneah, by one of their most learned 
divines. To mark his contempt for his adversaries, he has 
made a female slave, who gives her name to his work, the 
successful champion of his faith, in a public dispute sup- 
posed to be held before the caliph, Haroon-oor-Rasheed. 
It appears impossible to convey a better idea of the argu- 
ments by which the Sheahs support their principal dogmas, 
or of the style in which such subjects are treated, than by 
translating a part of this popular work ; which, after shortly 
describing the history and character of Hussunneah, gives 
an account of her first disputation before the caliph. 

The learned author y informs us, u that a merchant at 
Bagdad, when reduced to poverty from persecution on ac- 
count of his religious persuasion, applied to a favorite and 
accomplished female slave to know what he should do to 
save himself from ruin. This lady, whose name was Hus- 
sunneah, or 1 the beautiful,’ and who had been carefully 
educated in the principles of the Sheah sect, in the house of 
the holy Im&m Jaffier*, advised her master to go to the 
palace of Haroon-oor-Rasheed, and offer her for sale. 4 De- 
mand,' ’ said she, 4 a hundred thousand pieces of gold • ; and 
if the caliph should ask why you put this immoderate 

r Shaikh Abool Futtovah. 

* Jaffier was the sixth Imam. He was born A. H. 83, and died in A. H. 
148. The scene is laid in the reign of Haroon, about A. H. 170, twenty- 
two years after the Imam died : but the original only states, that Hussun- 
neah was educated in Jaflier’s family, not by him. 

• The term in the original is dinar zere caliphate, a coin which may be 
estimated at nine shillings and twopence. 
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value on your slave, tell him to assemble his ablest dis- 
putants in theology, and that she will refute them all/ 
The merchant replied, ‘ I can never consent to this plan : 
the bigoted tyrant b will be enchanted by my praises of thee, 
and take thee from me ; and I cannot exist without thee, 
who art the only delight I have left in the universe, 
4 Fear not,’ said Hussunneah ; 4 by the blessing of the 
family of the holy prophet, no power shall separate me 
from thee while I live : rise up, and trust in God, who will 
order every thing for the best.’ After much importunity, 
he was persuaded to go to Bermekee c , the vizier of Haroon, 
to whom he stated his own situation and the qualifications 
of his slaves. The vizier directed him to bring her. The 
distressed merchant did as he was commanded. When 
Bermekee contemplated her beauty, and heard her eloquence 
and wisdom, he was struck with admiration. He proceeded 
instantly to his master, and explained all he had heard and 
seen. Hussunneah was ordered to attend. She came be- 
fore the caliph veiled, and recited some verses in his praise, 
which delighted him. He desired her to unveil, and found 
■ her face a just index of her mind. Haroon sent for her 
master, and inquired the price of his slave. He replied, a 
hundred thousand pieces of gold. Haroon demanded in a 
rage, how he could ask such a price ? 4 I ask it,' * said the 

man, 4 because I know that the assembled religious men of 
your dominions will be unable to contend with her in a 
theological argument.'* Haroon exclaimed in anger, 4 Will 
you consent, if your slave should lose the victory, that I 
shall strike off your head, and take her for nothing?' 

4 What will you do,* said the man, 4 if she is not defeated ?* 

4 I will not only,** said the caliph, 4 give you a hundred 
thousand dinars, but your slave back again . 9 The mer- 

b The Sheahs always speak of Haroon-oor-Rasheed as a tyrant, from his 
persecution of the sect of Ali. 

c The celebrated Jaffier Bermekee, for seventeen years the favorite vizier 
of Haroon-oor-Rasheed. 
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cbant hesitated : 4 Allow me,’ said he, 4 a little time, that I 
may again see Hussunneah ?’ Haroon consented : he went 
and spoke to his slave, who requested him not to hesitate a 
moment; for, through the aid of the holy prophet, she 
firmly hoped to triumph over her opponents. The mer- 
chant returned to Haroon, and agreed to his terms: the 
caliph immediately sent for Hussunneah, and asked her 
what faith she professed ? 4 I profess the faith of the pro- 

phet and his descendants,’ said she, 4 thanks be to God !’ 
Haroon next asked whom she considered the proper suc- 
cessor of the prophet P Hussunneah replied, 4 O Haroon, 
assemble thy learned men, and then I will state all I can ; 
and if any object to my faith, he will speak and I shall 
answer him.’ Haroon understood from this that she was 
an adherent of the family d , in modern phrase, a Sheah. 
He immediately called his minister, Bermekee, and said, 
4 This slave is not of our faith ; let her be put to death.’ 
The minister replied , 4 O Commander of the Faithful ! she 
has undertaken a great task, and one in which she will 
probably fail. The moment of her discomfiture will be the 
proper one for her execution : but if she succeed in confut- 
ing the holy and wise men of the empire, it would be wrong 
to put such a person to death ; on the contrary, she will 
merit favour and notice.’ Haroon was satisfied, and or- 
dered all the learned men* in his kingdom to be assembled. 
About four hundred obeyed his summons ; among whom 
Ibrahim Nizam of Bussorah was deemed the first in sanctity 
and in knowledge. He had composed many works on 
theology, and a hundred volumes of his writing had been 

d The title of Ahely Bavt, or u adherents of the holy family of the pro- 
phet,” is one of which the Sheahs are very proud. They deem it a distinc- 
tion between them and those Mahomedans who have neglected, injured, and* 
persecuted his descendants. 

* In the Persian MS. they are termed moollahs, which may be translated 
a learned men.” Shaffei is described as one of the chief of those at Bagdad, 
and hit fame appears grounded on a victory he had obtained in a public dis- 
putation over Aboo Y&suph Razee. 
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dispersed over Syria and Egypt When this distinguished 
personage arrived at the capital, the principal inhabitants 
and nobles were directed to pay their respects to him ; and 
when the assembly met, he was placed in a golden chair, as 
a mark of his pre-eminence and of the favour he enjoyed. 
As soon as the caliph was seated, Hussunneah was called. 
She came veiled, attended by some women ; after paying 
her respects to Haroon-oor-Rasheed, and wishing him pros- 
perity and health, she proceeded, without waiting to have 
her place pointed out, to a seat on a level with that of 
Ibrahim Nizam, who looked quite magnificent in his golden 
chair. 

44 Haroon made a signal for Hussunneah to commence 
the disputation. She comprehended him, turned to Ibra- 
him Nizam, and said, 4 Thou art the man who hast spread 
a hundred volumes of thy works among mankind, and who 
considerest thyself heir to the knowledge of the holy pro- 
phet, on whom be the blessing of God !’ Ibrahim Nizam 
replied in a rage , 4 Dost thou begin to treat me with con- 
tempt? But what business can I have to argue with a 
female slave? Indeed, it is clear my doing so will bring 
ridicule on my holy profession.’ 4 It will be more honour- 
able to your character and to your profession,’ said the 
Vizier Bermekee, 4 to object to the reasoning of Hussunneah 
than to her sex. It is a maxim among disputants, that 
words are to be attended to, not persons.’ Encouraged by 
this, Hussunneah said , 4 O Ibrahim ! by the grace of God 
I shall bring thee to the ground with disgrace from that 
golden chair in which thou art seated i” and she began to 
put questions to him : but Ibrahim stopped her, and said, 

4 I have come from a distance, and therefore have the first 
right of interrogation.’ 4 Very well,* said Hussunneah, 

* take the advantage you desire ; question me.’ The learned 
man commenced, and received the most eloquent answers 
to seventy questions that he put to Hussunneah. It is not 
necessary to say more, than that she replied to them all in 
the most prompt and convincing manner, and that Haroon- 
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(XNvRuhecd and hU whole court were filled with admiration 
At her extraordinary talents and genius. Hussunneah, ob- 
acnring the impression she had made, said, 4 O Ibrahim ! 
this mode of proceeding is very tedious, I fear the caliph 
will become weary ; allow me now to interrogate you.* 
Ibrahim replied, 4 I have yet three more questions to ask ; 
if you answer them, I shall be satisfied.* 4 Ask them,* re- 
plied the lady. ‘ Well, Hussunneah,* said he, 4 declare 
who you think should have succeeded the holy prophet.* 
• The person,’ she replied, 4 who was oldest in the faith.* 
4 Who was the oldest in the faith ?* said the moollah. She 
answered, 4 Ali, who was the son-in-law, cousin, and 
adopted brother of the holy prophet* The brow of Horoon 
was clouded with a frown. Ibrahim saw this, and became 
bolder. 4 Tell me,’ said he, 4 on what ground thou consi- 
dered Ali the oldest in faith. I say that Aboobeker was 
forty years of age when he embraced the religion of our 
prophet, at which time Ali was a boy ; and the belief or 
unbelief, the obedience or disobedience of a child is of little 
cooarquence.* Hussunneah instantly exclaimed, 4 If I prove 
to you that the faith and obedience, or want of belief and 
dis o be dience of a boy have consequence, and that a child, 
as you term him, is amenable to divine reward or punish- 
ment, wilt thou confess the faith of Ali in his boyhood ?’ 
Ibrahim replied , 4 If thou dost so by sound and convincing 
argument, I will confess it.* 4 Well,* said Hussunneah, 
what say you about the boy that Elias f put to death, as 

f TW wt of tbs Koran mill the person who tnwOfd with Mow* Ool. 
Kah, a Mint, who it bdivmi by MibaowUna to be the same u Elias ; 

mm have confounded him with Phincaa, and other* with &L. 
Onv|i. It b nppund by all commentator* that OoUKadr U the taint to 
whom Hi homed ■Undo in the account of the adrmtnres of Mom*, in the 
eaghaoaath chapter of the Koran ; a tale which will radio more curiosity 
la aa Eagtiah reader, from being obvioualy that on which the beautiful 
Mary af Parnell** Hermit h founded. 44 And coming to the rurk,*' the 
Korea Medea, M they ( Moses and hie aerrant Joshua, the aoa of Nun ) found 
eae ear an-m, unto whom we had granted merry from us, and whom 
we had taaght wisdom from before tu. And Motes mid unto him, 4 Shall I 
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stated in the story of that prophet and of Moses, handed 
down to us in the holy Koran ? What do you say to the 
answer which Elias gave to Moses, when interrogated on 
the murder of the child ? ‘ As to the boy,’ said he, * hfe 

follow thee, that thou mayebt teach me part of that which thou halt been 
taught, for a direction Unto me ?’ He answered, 4 Verily thou canat net 
bear with me ; for how canst thou patiently suffer those things, the know- 
ledge whereof thou dost not comprehend ?’ Moses replied, 1 Thou shall 
find me patient, if God please ; neither will I be disobedient unto thee in 
any thing.* He said, 4 If thou follow me, therefore, ask me not concerning 
any thing, until I shall declare the meaning thereof unto thee.’ So they 
both went on by the sea-shore, until they went up into a ship; and he made 
a hole therein. And Moses said unto him, 4 Hast thoU made a hole therein 
that thou mightest drown those who are on board ? Now hast thou done a 
a strange thing.’ He answered, 4 Did I not tell thee that thou couldeat not 
bear with me ?' Moses said, 4 Rebuke me not, because I did forget; and im- 
pose not on me a difficulty in what I am commanded.* Wherefore they left 
the ship, and proceeded until they met with a youth, and he slew him. 
Moses said, 4 Hast thou slain an innocent person, without his haring killed 
another? Now hast thou committed an unjust action.’ He answered, 
4 Did I not tell thee that thou couldest not bear with me ?’ Moses said, 4 If 
I ask thee concerning anything hereafter, suffer me not to accompany thee: 
now hast thou received an excuse for me.’ They went forward, therefore, 
until they came to the inhabitants of a certain city, and they asked food of 
the inhabitants thereof ; but they refused to receive them. And they found 
therein a wall, which was ready to fall down; and he set it upright. 
Whereupon Moses said unto him, 4 If thou wouldest, thou mightest doubt- 
less have received a reward for it.’ He answered, 4 This shall be a separation 
between me and thee : but I will first declare unto thee the signification of 
that which thou couldest not bear with patience. The vessel belonged to 
certain poor men who did their business in the sea : and I was minded to 
render it unserviceable, because there was a king behind them who took 
every sound vessel by force. As to the youth, his parents were true be- 
lievers, and we feared lest be, being an unbeliever, should oblige them to 
suffer his perverseness and ingratitude : wherefore we desired that their 
Lord might give them a more righteous child in exchange for him, and 
one more affectionate towards them. And the wall belonged to two 
orphan youths in the city, and under it was a treasure hidden which 
belonged to them ; and their father was a righteous man : and thy Lord 
was pleased that they should attain their full age, and take forth their trea- 
sure, through the mercy of thy Lord. And I did not what thou hast seen 
of mine own will, but by God’s direction. This is the interpretation of that 
which thou couldest not bear with patience.” — S als' 8 Aeran, yoL ii. pp. 
U7, 118, 119. 
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parents were believers, and we feared, lest he, being an un- 
believer, should oblige them to suffer bis perverseness and 
ingratitude.' Now tell me, Ibrahim, was it proper to put 
this boy to death, or was Elias unjust? If Elias was 
unjust, is it not strange that he should be praised by the 
Almighty, and bis praises be written in the Kenan ?’ Ibra- 
him was at a loss how to answer. * I abandon this point,’ 
said he: * but what do you say concerning Ali, and Abbas, 
his unde; they disputed about the right of inheritance to 
the prophet ; each asserted he had the right, and they car- 
ried their complaints to Aboubeker. When two persons 
go to a judge, one must be right and one wrong ?’ The 
design of Ibrahim in putting this question, was to oblige 
Huasunneah either to offend the caliph and hazard her life, 
by declaring Abbas (who was the immediate ancestor * of 
Harooo-oor-Rasheed) in the wrong; or, should fear lead 
her to pronounce Ali wrong, to make her give up the whole 
argument, and abandon her creed. Hussunncah replied, 
* I must answer thy question, Ibrahim, from the holy 
Koran.’ — * Let us hear it,* said the learned man. * God/ 
mad Hussunneah , 4 has told us through the prophet, that 
the angels Michael and Gabriel carried a dispute before 
David, in order to expose more strongly his crime in taking 
the wife of his poor subject Uriah. Now tell me, Ibrahim, 
which of these two disputing angels was in the wrong, and 
which in the right ?* ( Both,* said Ibrahim, 4 were in the 

right ; it was to correct and punish David that they went 
before him with their dispute.’ ‘Thank God for this ad- 
mission,* said Hussunneah : 4 in like manner, both Moorteza 
Ali and Abbas were in the right ; and it was to correct the 
crime of Aboobeker that they went before him. Abbas 
said, 1 The right of inheritance is mine, because I am the 
roc lr of the prophet* Ali said, 4 It belongs to me, as his 

v Abbm vm ill# unde of Mihdfntd. ITU grind ton vu promot'd to lit# 
afifkitr; in4 t It# bou** of A Mm* enjoyed power for *errral ctuturi##. 
Hiwn m tbs fifth caliph of his tastily. 
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cousin, son-in-law, adopted brother, and heir; and his 
daughter is now in my house, and Hoossein and Hussun 
(who are the lords of the Syuds and the sacred inheritors of 
paradise) are my children : I am indeed identified with the 
prophet.’ When h Aboobeker heard all this, he said : 4 God 
kuows whose claim is just; but I have myself heard the 
prophet say, 4 Ali is my heir l , and the lord of my religion.’ 
When Abbas heard this from the mouth of Aboobeker, he 
was enraged, and said, 4 O Aboobeker, if thou hast heard 
this speech from the holy prophet, how comes it that thou 
sittest where thou art, as caliph, to the injury of All’s right, 
as declared by thyself?’ Aboobeker now perceived that 
both parties had come to expose his guilt. 4 You are come,’ 
he observed, 4 to quarrel with me, not to appeal to my deci- 
sion :’ and having said this, he immediately left the assem- 
bly.’ When Ibrahim heard this reply from Hussunueah, 
he said, that he also gave up this point : 4 But tell me, he 
added, 4 which you consider the most excellent, Ali, or his 
uncle Abbas ?’ 4 Tell me,’ said Hussunneah, quickly, 

4 which you deem most excellent, Humza or his nephew 
Mahomed ? Why do you puzzle yourself so much with 
Ali and Abbas ? If Ali was the most excellent, it was the 
glory of Abbas to have such a nephew ; and if Abbas was 
superior, it must add to the honour of Ali to have such an 
uncle.’ Haroon, who had marked with wonder the inge- 
nuity and ability of Hussunneah, turned to Ibrahim Nizam, 
and said, 4 I pity thy knowledge.’ 

44 Hussunneah having answered all the questions which 
had been put to her, required permission to ask one of her 
holy and learned antagonist ; 4 and if he can reply to it in 
a satisfactory manner,’ she added, 4 1 confess myself con- 
quered. Tell me, Ibrahim, when the prophet left this 
earth, did he nominate an heir, or did he not ? ’ Ibrahim 


h The Sheah author adds a curse to the name of the first caliph. 

1 By another reading of this term in the MS., it is “payer of my debts,” 
which is synonymous with heir, as it describes one of the first and most 
s*ered duties of a legal inheritor. 
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said, 4 He did not.' — 4 Was this omission,' said she, 4 an 
er ror , or was it right ? and was the election of caliph an 
error, or was it right in those by whom it was made ? To 
which do you ascribe the error, Ibrahim ; to the prophet or 
to the caliphs?' Ibrahim gave no answer: he could not 
say the prophet had committed an error, without injury to 
the faith ; and if he admitted the caliph had been in the 
wrong, he gave up the point in dispute. He had also a 
dread of Haroon, and was silent. His distress for an answer 
was evident to all ; a smile was to be seen on every face in 
the assembly ; and the wise man of Bussorah was reproached 
with being defeated by a woman. M 

The work from which this has been translated, gives a 
series of disputations about dogmas on which the Sheahs 
and Soonccs entertain opposite sentiments : in all the victory 
is given to Hussunncah ; and it is added that Haroon-oor- 
Rashccd, convinced by her arguments, desisted from his 
persecution of the Syuds ; that he also gave her a hundred 
thousand pieces of gold, according to the terms fixed, and 
directed her to return to her master, on whom he bestowed 
a dress of honour. However, he secretly advised this heroine 
of the Sheah faith to quit Bagdad, lest some misfortune 
should happen to her. The lady left the assembly in 
triumph : besides the presents die received from Haroon, 
many were bestowed on her by princes of the blood and 
ocher great persons. Ibrahim Nizam came down from his 
golden chair quite ashamed, and retired with Aboo Yusuph, 
Shaflei, and some other enemies of the Sheahs : the people 
laughed at them ; and a cousin of Haroon was particularly 
witty at their expense. But notwithstanding this appro- 
batioo, Hussunncah and the merchant, fearing the conse- 
quences of her victor)*, departed, as the caliph had advised, 
and took up their abode at Mcdinah. 

The Persian author of this work says, that when he was 
returning from Mecca he stopped at Damascus and obtained 
from a Syud of Syria the Arabic manuscript which he has 
translated. The probability is, that tbe book was first 
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written in Persian ; and it is ascribed to Shaikh Abool Fut* 
toyah of Rhe, a very eminent and zealous Sheah divine. 

According to the doctrine of the Sheahs, a man, under 
circumstances of danger, may not only conceal his faith, but 
make a temporary profession of opposite sentiments. This 
unmanly tenet was originally forced on this sect by the op- 
pressed and persecuted state in which they so long remained ; 
and the pride of the Persians has brooked its continuance, 
rather than abandon the pilgrimage to Mecca : for they can- 
not perform it without testifying a respect for the memory 
of the first caliphs, as they visit their tombs k ; and such an 
act is contrary to their belief. The strictness with which 
the Soonee possessors of Mecca enforce these concessions 
has greatly diminished the number of pilgrims from Persia; 
the mass of the population being satisfied with a pilgrimage 
to the sepulchre of Ali and his 6ons Hoossein and Hussun, 
whose remains are deposited at Nujuff and Kerbelah, in the 
province of Bagdad ; or to that of the Imam Reza at 
Meshed in Khorassan. The sepulchres of these Sheah 
saints have been enriched with the most magnificent presents 
by pious devotees : monarchs have emulated each other in 
adding to their revenue, and increasing the splendour of their 
appearance. In the worship at these shrines, as at Mecca, 
many ceremonies have been introduced, bordering on a su- 
perstition remote from that pure Deism on which the Maho- 
medan religion is professedly grounded. But the followers 
of the prophet have relaxed from the primitive principles of 
their religion, and have granted a kind of adoration not only 
to him and his immediate descendants, but to a number of 

k It is not a duty of the Sheahs to curse the first caliphs ; but this reserve 
is more from prudence than feeling. When they hear any one execrate 
them, they never pass a heavier censure than to blame his indiscreet xeaL 
Omar is the particular object of their hatred. This probably proceeds from 
his great character. I was one day conversing with a very sensible and 
moderate Persian on the history of Omar, and praising him as the greatest 
of the caliphs. He assented to all the facts I stated, but said, Een humm&h 
rdsl est laiken aukher tag-bood ; w This is all true, but he was a dog after 
all” 
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learned or pioiia men, who have been canonized as saints. 
The gratitude and veneration which the conduct of indivi- 
duals* first created, has grown, by excessive indulgence and 
the passions excited by contrary opinions, into sacred reve- 
rence and devotion. Their very garments have become 
relics 10 of inestimable value; and in the course of time the 
same properties have been assigned to them as are sup- 
posed to have belonged to their possessors. From this 
common progress of superstition hardly one of the numerous 
sects into which the Mahomedan religion is divided can be 
deemed exempt n . The Sheahs not only pay this devotion 

1 The inordinate veneration ppid to the early martyrs and confessors by 
their pious contemporaries, was thp cause of many evils in the Christian 
church. 

■* There are relics at almost every shrine, particularly at that of Ali at 
Hujuff. 

° The modem sect of Wihibee pretend that they are an exception. This 
sect was founded near a century ago by an Arab named Shaikh Mahomed, 
the son of Abd-ool W&h&b, whose name they have taken. Shaikh Mahomed 
Connected himself, in an attempt to reform the religiou of his country, with 
Ebn-Saoud, the Prince of Dereah, the capital of the province of Nujud. 
Through the efforts of the saint, and the temporal power of Ebn-Saoud, and 
Jus son and successor, Abd-ool Azeez, the religion of the Wahkbees is now 
Established over the peninsula of Arabia. Their tenets are peculiar. They 
profess that there is one God, and that Mahomed is his prophet ; but as the 
Supreme Being neither has nor can have any participator iu his power, they 
fay it is blasphemy to hold that Mahomed, the Im&ms, or any saints, have 
a ay superintendence over the affairs of men, or will render them any aid 
hereafter. They deem Mahomedsos infidels who deviate in any way from 
the plain, literal meaning of the Koran, and maintain, that to make war on 
all such is the duty of every W&hdbee. It is one of these tenets, that all 
titles showing respect and honour to men are odious to God, who alone is 
worthy of high name : and they assert, that in conformity to what is re- 
vealed in the Koran ; true Mahomedans should wage continual war against 
unbelievers, till they are converted, or agree to pay die tribute imposed on 
infidels { and that in the latter case they should be compelled to wear the 
coarsest garments, not be allowed to ride on horses, nor to live in splendid 
dwellings* Tipsy maintain, that the taxes (including zukaat and khums) 
levied by Mahomed are alone lawful : that swearing by Mahomed or Ali, or 
any person, should be prohibited, since an oath is calling a witness to our 
secret thoughts, which no one can know but God. They deem it a species 
of idolatry to erect tombs ; but to kiss relics, &c. is idolatry 

itself : and they therefore affirm, that it is an action acceptable to God to 
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at the principal shrines that have been mentioned, but have 
an immense number of inferior saints and martyrs, at whose 
tombs they offer up their prayers. Every village in Persia 
can boast of some shaikh or holy person, whose character 
has obtained him a local reputation, and rendered his shrine 
sacred among the few acquainted with his name. 

The Sheahs observe the same feasts as the Soonees; but 
the former have set aside the ten first days of the month 
Mohurum to mourn over the cruel fate of Hoosseiii and 
Hussun, the sons of Ali. On the last days of this feast 
they beat their breasts with violence, and, calling on the 
names of the two martyrs, pour curses on their enemies. It 
is during this ceremony that the lower order of the Sheahs 
give offence to the Soonees, by publicly cursing the three 
first caliphs, and particularly Omar. The Sheahs also ob- 
serve a feast 0 on the day on which, according to their tradi- 
tions, Mahomed named Ali his successor; an occurrence 
which the Soonees deny. 

It has been before stated, that the Persians refuse their 

destroy the tombs of Mahomedan saints in Arabia and Persia, and to appro- 
priate their rich ornaments to worldly purposes, for which they were de- 
signed. They say, that it is wicked to mourn for the dead ; for if they were 
good Mahomedans their souls are in paradise, at which their (Mends 'Should 
rejoice. The W&h&bees reject the traditions, limiting their belief to the 
Koran, which, they say, was sent from heaven to Mahomed, who was an 
excellent man, and much beloved by God. They continue to preserve the 
usages of circumcision, ablution, Ac., which they found established, but con- 
sider them more as matters of practice and usage than of faith. The lead- 
ing principle of this sect is their right to destroy and plunder all who differ 
from them ; and those Mahomedans who do not adopt their creed, are re- 
presented as far less entitled to mercy than either Jews or Christians. Their 
progress was so great about ten years ago, as to excite considerable alarm in 
the Turkish government. Among other places, they plundered the rich 
tombs of Ali and his sons at Nujuff and Kerbelah. Their inroads are 
always dreadful, for they spare none who do not conform to their opinions ; 
but they have lately met with some severe checks, and appear to be de- 
clining. 

° The Persians also observe the 20th of Seffer, to commemorate thcfbnHel 
of the Imam Hoossein’s head at Kerbelah. It had been cut off when he 
was slain, and carried to Moaveah at Damascus ; but was brought back to 
Kerbelah, and buried, forty days after his death. ; 
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mment to many of the traditions admitted by the Soonees ; 
the latter also reject many which their opponents deem 
authentic, as these traditions not only relate to the faith, 
but to the form of prayer, and the usages and laws of 
those who believe in them. There are several points of 
practice, both in religious worship and civil usages, in which 
these sects differ widely. They neither agree in the manner 
of performing their ablutions, nor in the mode of holding 
their hands at prayer. They also differ in the law of 
divorce : and the Peruana admit a legal concubinage, by 
which the parties are united for a limited period ; a practice 
deemed by the Soooees a great profanation of the divine 
law. It would, however, be endless to describe the minute 
differences between the two sects. All that are essential 
have been noticed ; and more is not necessary to convey a 
full idea of their opposite and irreconcilable nature. 

The establishment of the Sheah faith as the national 
religion of Persia, gave to a country, in which patriotism 
was unknown, a principle erf union, of equal, if not greater 
force. The Persians, however, are not so violent at present 
as they once were in their religious prejudices p : they deem 
their Soooce neighbours lost in error, but do not term them 
infidels. 44 They are believers**," they say, 44 because they 
recognise the holy mission of Mahomed, and worship God ; 
but they have forfeited their claim to be denominated faith- 
ful \ by adopting those who refused allegiance and acted 
with cruelty toward the nephew, the daughter, and the lineal 
descendants, of the holy prophet." The Soonees are not so 
charitable; though some of their ablest divines* have de- 

f Tki» change Lb not to be aacribed. aa has been supposed, to t be progroM 
af arUtmikn. bat to the dccrceac of that farror which attended the Ant 
iarradartiwi of the Sheah faith. 

* The Cana M wl e n lifaifie* better cr. 

9 Mmnin ligniAe* faithful. 

* According to a writer before quoted. Ool Ghaaatt. Shaikh Aahiraa, and 
n eer al other celebrated Soooce doctor* of law, hare declared that the Sheaht 
ihee ld net be coo ai dare d aa in Ad ah ■ . M & LcUtr rf Moot, law Masoned. 
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dared that the Sheahs, though deluded) were still Maho- 
medans, almost all Soonee tuonarchs have been led by a 
mixture of religious and political motives, to treat them as 
a race of heretics worse than infidels ; and, on this ground, 
the most pious of the rulers of Bokhara 1 * * * * * * * have considered 
themselves entitled to make slaves of their Sheah prisoners ; 
an act that would be impious, if these were deemed Maho* 
medans. The blasphemous tenets of the sect of Ali-alab- 
yahs u , or those who deem Ali a divinity 1 , have been 
attributed by their enemies to the Sheahs ; but the latter 
entertain a just abhorrence for the principles of this sect, 
whose numbers are not great, and who endeavour to conceal 
their usages (some of which are said to be of an obscene 
nature) under a veil of mystery. 

In a chapter on the religion of Persia, it is impossible to 
pass over the Soofees. That extraordinary class of devo* 
tees has been before noticed ; but they claim a fuller de- 
scription. We discover from Mahomedan authors, that 
these enthusiasts were co-existent with their religion. Their 
rapturous zeal perhaps aided in no slight degree its first 
establishment ; but they have since been considered among 
its most dangerous enemies. There can be no doubt that 
their free opinions on its dogmas, their contempt for its 

1 * It has been before shown, that the bigoted Beggee Jin, ruler of Bek* 

hara, did not hesitate to make his Sheah captives slaves ; and he is re r 
proached by Aga Mahomed Khan with allowing true believers to be sold 
like beasts in the market-place of his capital. The savage Turkuman tribes 
follow the example of this prince, but from other motives than those of reli- 

gion. I one day asked a man of these tribes on what ground they made 
their Persian captives slaves ? 44 Because,** said he, 44 they are heretic 

Sheahs.** 44 But suppose,** I added, 44 those whom you took were Soonees.** 
44 Then,** replied he very coolly, 44 we must turn Sheahs, for slaves we 

must have.' 9 

a For a description of this sect, see Mr. H. T. Colebrooke’s Paper on the 
Origin and peculiar Tenets of certain Mahomedan Sects—- Asiatic Re- 
tt arches y voL vii, p, 339. 

* The accurate and learned Sale, in his Preliminary Discourse, has 

partly fallen into this error, and unjustly charges the Sheahs with consider- 

ing Ali as equal, if not superior, to Mahomed. 
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Const, aad tbrir claim to an fmmcdiata oomm union with the 
Deity, are all calculated to subvert that belief for which 
they outwardly p ro fe ss their respect; their progre ss has 
consequently been deemed as synonymous with that of infi- 
delity. There is no country over which the tenets of the 
Soofeet have, at different periods, been more widely diffused 
than over Persia. The great reputation acquired by one 
of their priests, enabled his descendants to occupy the throne 
for more than two centuries 1 ; but the Seffavean tnonarchs 
werw too sensible of the aid which their power derived from 
an established and understood religion, to indulge in the 
virionary dreams of their pious ancestors. Their country, 
however, continued to abound with persons believing the 
tenets which these had taught ; and the increase of their 
■umbers has of late years been so great in Persia, that the 
Jfabomedan divines have called on the reigning king to 
defend the true faith from the attacks of several popular 
teachers, who, from the sanctity of their lives, and the de- 
lusive character of their doctrines, had acquired an alarming 
popularity. The monarch has adopted the most rigorous 
proceedings ; and his severity has for the moment repressed 
a flame, which it would appear more calculated to increase 
than to extinguish. 

It would be vain to attempt giving a full history of the 
Soofcc doctrine ; traces of which exist, in some shape or 
other, in every region of the world. It is to be found in 
the most splendid theories of the ancient schools of Greece, 
and of the modem philosophers of Europe. It is the dream 
of the most ignorant, and of the most learned ; and is seen 
at one time indulging in the shade of ease, at another tra- 
versing the pathless desert. Every where it professes to be 
adverse to error and superstition, but exists by the active 
pro) legation of both. Tl^wild and varied doctrines of theif 
teachers are offered to the disciples, in place of the forms 


’ fwnul t lit Flm Mfruiird ihr ibroos in A.D. 1300, sod bis (sail/ rs 
•oWcrtsd by Nidi t ^h*h, A. D. 1736. 
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and usages of their religion. They are invited to embark 
on the sea of doubt, under the guidance of a sacred teacher, 
whom they are required to deem superior to all other mor- 
tals, and worthy of a holy confidence bordering on adora* 
tion. It is in India, beyond all other climes, that this 
delusive and visionary doctrine has flourished. There is in 
the habits * of the Hindus, and in the character of their reli- 
gion, much which cherishes a mysterious spirit of holy ab- 
straction ; and we may approve of the conjecture, that India 
is the source whence other nations have derived the mystic 
worship of the divinity. 

The general name which the Persian followers of this sect 
have adopted, is Soofee a ; a term implying pure: by this 
all who adopt this creed are known, from the revered teacher, 
who is followed by thousands of disciples, to the humblest 
derveish or fakeer, who travels about naked, begging alms 
to support him in a life of prayer voluntarily adopted b . 

* The same remark is applied by our ecclasiastical writers to Egypt ; to 
which country they trace the mystic, the hermit, and the monk. These 
writers speak of the propensity to an austere life as a disease in Syria and 
Egypt- 

» The Arabic term Soofee, which means “wise, pious,” and is metaphori- 
cally used to denote a religious man, is supposed to be derived from Saaf y 
“ pure, clean or Suff& y which signifies “ purity.” Some have traced it to 
Soof, “ wool,” or “ wool-bearing,” in allusion to the coarse woollen garments 
usually worn by its teachers. These terms, however, are all from the Arabic, 
and the accounts we have of- the Soofeea are comparatively modern, being 
all subsequent to the conquest of Persia by the Caliph Omar. It is net very 
unlikely, therefore, that the name has been originally adopted from the 
Greek 2 (Sophoi), wise men. 

b A life of mendicity, which many adopt from motives of piety, is assumed 
by others whose fortunes are desperate, as a means of livelihood. It is re- 
lated, that a man came to Mahomed, and exclaimed, “ O prophet ! I am 
poor !” — “ Poverty is my glory,” replied Mahomed. Another person came 
afterwards, and used exactly the same phrase : but Mahomed answered 
him, “ Poverty causes men to blush in both worlds. You wonder,” the 
prophet then said to his companions, “ at the apparent inconsistency of my 
answers to two men seemingly of the same condition : but the first of these 
men is virtuous, and has abandoned the world from principle ; the second 
fellow has no such merit ; the world has abandoned him.” — Mu jalit-ool- 
Moumenan . 
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The Soofees represent them selves os devoted to the 
mrch of truth, and iucessontly occupied in adoring the 
Almighty, an union with whom they desire with all the fer- 
vour of divine love. The Creator, according to their belief, v 
is diffused over all his creation c . He exists every where, 
and in every thing. They compare the emanations of his 
cmence or spirit to the rays of the sun ; which, they con- ^ 
oeive, are continually darted forth and reabsorbed. It is ^ 
for this reabsorption into the divine essence, to which their 
immortal part belongs, that they continually sigh. They 
believe that the soul of man, and the principle of life which 
exists throughout all nature, are not from God, but of God ; 
hence those doctrines which their adversaries have held to 
be the most profane, as establishing an equality of nature 
between the created and the Creator. 

The Soofee doctrine teaches that there are four stages 
through which man must pass, before he can reach the 
highest, or that of divine beatitude ; when, to use their own 
language, “ his corporeal veil d will be removed, and his 
emancipated soul will mix again with the glorious essence 
from which it had been separated, but not divided.* The 
Srst of these stages is that of humanity *, which supposes 
the disciple to live in an obedience to the holy law f , and an 

* It m difirult to wulmUnd what the Soofee* Mate at their opinion con- 
— film matter. Some of them term the world ml mm • M#a/ f I. e. u a world 
mi drfrsslna ;** by which it b implied, that we are constantly, with regard to 
al aeiM, or “ matter,'* under an illusion of our tense*, and that it exista 
only from the light of God, or the animating principle which enables us to 
see it sad makes it risible ; otherwise it is in itself nothing. ** The crea- 
taea,** they my, ** pr o ceeded at once from the splendour of God, who poured 
has spirit on the universe as the general diffusion of light is poured over the 
earth by the rising sum j and as the shssnca of that hi mi nary creates total 
ferhaam, se the partial or total a bs en ce of the diviae splendour or light 
mnaas partial or general annihilation. M They compare the creation in lie 
rsAerien to the Creator, to thoae small particles d is ce rnib le in the rays of the 
nan, which are gone the moment it cr e a t e to shine — Persian MS. 

* PerdAh JusmAaodh.— /Vrrien MS. 

* NAsoot. 

’ The bherrdh* 
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observance of all the rites, customs, and precepts of the 
established religion; these being admitted to be useful in 
regulating the lives of the vulgar, and restraining within 
proper bounds such as cannot reach the heights of divine 
contemplation, and might be corrupted and misled by that 
very liberty of faith which enlightens and delights those of 
superior intellect or more fervent devotion *. The second 
stage, in which the disciple attains power or force is termed 
the road l , or path ; and he who arrives at it, leaves that 
Condition in which he is only admitted to admire and follow 
a teacher, and enters the pale of Soofeeism. He may now 
abandon all observance of religious forms and ceremonies, 
as be exchanges “ practical for spiritual worship k 2™ but 
this stage cannot be obtained without great piety, virtue, 
and fortitude ; for the mind cannot be trusted in the neglect 
of usages and rites, necessary to restrain it when weak, till 
it hath acquired strength from habits of mental devotion, 
grounded on a proper knowledge of its own dignity, and of 
the divine nature. The third stage is that of knowledge 1 ; 
and the disciple who arrives at it is deemed to have attained 
supernatural knowledge; in other words, to be inspired! 
and he is supposed, when he reaches this state, to be equal 
to the angels. The fourth and last stage denotes his arrival 
at truth” 1 , which implies his complete union® with the 
Divinity. 

f I have been greatly aided in this part of my subject by a M&'OOJfci 
Soofees, delivered by Captain Graham to the Bombay Literary Society. Than 
cannot be higher authority than this gentleman, who adds to great learning 
a singular knowledge of the opinions and usages of these remarkable ftiaMUl 
devotees. 

h Jubroot. 

1 Turrekat. 

k The term used to express practical worship is Jusm&nee Anal, w tkfe 
acts of the body.” Spiritual worship is styled Roohanee Amu), “ the ante ef 
the soul.” 

1 The Arabic term is Aruf, which signifies “ having attained kranrledge | 
scientific.” 

m HuckeekAt. 

® This junction is termed WAsil, “ joined, united.” 
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Jht So nfegt are divided into jnnymgnhW* at must 
be Om case in a doctrine which may be termed the belief of 
the imagination* By enumerating a few of the most re- 
markable, the character of the whole will be understood : 
far though they differ in name and some minor usages, they 
all a gree in the principal tenets ; particularly in those which 
inculcate the absolute necessity of a blind submission to 
inspired teachers, and the possibility, through fenrent piety 
and enthusiastic derotion, of attaining for the soul, even 
when the body inhabits the earth, a state of celestial bead* 
fade. 

Authors are dirided, whether there were two or seven 
original sects among the Soofees : but a very learned writer*, 
whose bigotry made him direct all his ability to explain and 
confute their doctrines, after enumerating the seven 9 sup- 
posed to be original, states his opinion, that but two are 
entitled to that distinction. These are called the Huloolefih, 
or “ the inspired,” and the Itihedeih, or “ the unionists” 
He deems the other five sects only branches from these two. 
The principle maintained by the Huloolefih, or 44 the in- 
spired,” is, that God has entered or descended into them ; 
ami that the Divine Spirit enters into all who are devout and 

• Aft Mahomed AM, the late Mnoshtnhed, or high pci eel of Kerman shah. 
I m well acquainted with thia learned Fenian, who, when I was in Persia, 
ia 1SS0, enjoyed the highest respect and confidenee of the king. Ha waa a 
man of considerable information ; and there waa nothing in his appearance 
or manners to indicate that violence and relenllom seal with which ho uoa 
jwors a f terwor d s persecuted the Soofeea. 

’ Ago Mahomed Alt observes, that “ the Soofees are divided into a groat 
■mnhm of sects. gome aKrm, that only four art original 1 the others being 
no mom than branches from them. The first of these it the Huioolefih, or 
' the inspired by the Divinity.' The second Is the liibededh, or ‘ the 
as wains * The third is the WAsAlesh, or ‘ the joined.* The fourth ia 
Ashehedh, or * the lovers.* Some add two more. Tbs fifth they term the 
Tn Waned b, or 4 the loomed, * or ‘ the teachers 1 * and the sixth art Urn 
feomhidh, or * the penetrating.' Others hare menuooed a seventh sect, 
whom they call Wdhdattodh, or, * the solitudinarians.* ” He cwodudos by 
Mating his belief, that there am only two original sects of Soo f e es , and that 
nil the othen am derived rm. 
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have an intelligent mind. The Itahede&h, or C€ unionists , n 
believe that God is as one with every enlightened being 
They compare the Almighty to flame, and their souls to 
charcoal ; and say, that as charcoal when it meets flame be- 
comes flame, their immortal part, from its. union with God, 
becomes God. It has been affirmed, the learned author 
states', that these two sects, now deemed original, are de- 
rived from a sect called Hermane&h, who borrowed their 
tenets from the S&betteah, or “ ancient Sabians.” u Im- 
pious men,” he observes, if desiring to conceal from them- 
selves the great error into which they had fallen, have tried 
to connect the doctrines of these sects with that of the twelve 
holy Imams, to which they have not the slightest affinity : 
but the principal tenets of the Hulooleih certainly approach 
the creed of the Nazarenes, who believe that the Spirit of 
God entered into the womb of the Virgin Mary ; whence 
the doctrine of the divine nature of their prophet, Jesus.” 

The Wahdatteah*, or the solitudinarians 1 ,” whom this 
author terms a branch of the It&hede&h u , are considered by 
many other writers one of the original sects of Soofees. 
They believe that God is in every thing, and every thing is 
God. This class of Soofees are deemed followers of the 
ancient philosophers of Greece, particularly of Plato, who, 
they assert, has said, u that the God of the world has 

n Aga Mahomed All’s Letter. 

* “ This is affirmed,” Aga Mahomed Ali says, M by the author of the 
Be&n-ood-deen, or 4 expounder of religions.’ ” 

1 In a work written by the late Sh&ndviz Khan of Delhi, I find a very 
full account of the first peers or saints of the Soofees. He mentions Abdool 
W&hid y the son of Zyd, as the founder of a great sect ; and it is not impro- 
bable that the sect of Wahdatte&h derive their name from him. 

* The Arabic term Wahid, from which this name is derived, also means 
singular, incomprehensible. 

* Aga Mahomed Ali states, that 44 this sect were not known in the time 
of the celebrated Soofee teachers, Bayezeed and HelAj but his comment 
to prove this only shows, that the tenets they now openly declare were 
then held in secret, and were deemed mysteries ; for he states, that 4k HelAj, 
when he declared himself a god, was not blamed by them for being blasphe- 
mous, but for being a revealer of secrets.” 
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created all things with his own breath*, and that every 
thing, therefore, is both the Creator and the created .’ 1 The 
tenets of the W&dhatteah are very prevalent among the 
modern Soofees ; and many sects deem themselves branches 
of this stock. The author, hitherto followed, enumerates 
twenty’ that follow the Wadhatte&h, each of which has 

* The Pemtn word for breath is ntifs t as applied to man, St is deemed 
the human part of animation, and is quite distinct from Booh, 44 the soul, 
or the immortal part.’* 

y These are, 

1st. The Dheri, or 44 the eternals,” who are described in the text. 

Si. The WAsHsAh, or 44 those who hare mixed or joined with God.” 

3d. The Hubbeebeah, or “ the friends,” who, from having attained the 
friendship of God, claim exemption from all the forms observed by other 
men. 

4th. The WulleeAh, of 44 the holy favorites, who are described in the 

6th. The MushArukeAh, (also called AfzuleAh,) or “ the companion^” 

6th. The Shemr&keAh, which means in one sense, 44 liberal,” in another, 
14 a cluster of dates.'” They are supposed to be derived from the KM- 
rUdh, or 44 the separatists.” This sect are accused of being great sensualists. 

7th. The MAhAbeAh* or 44 the revered.” This Sect are said to maintain 
the community of property and of women. 

8th. The MullAmetteah, or 44 the reproached.” Aga Mahomed Alt ob- 
serves, when speaking of this sect, 44 Many Soofees maintain the doctrine of 
necessity, which confounds all virtue and vice : but this sect proceed further, 
and give a preference to what the uvrid call Tice ; hence their name of 
44 the reproached.” But it is probable that this name is only given to them 
by their enemies. 

9th. The HAle4h, or 44 persons in a proper state or, as it might be 
translated, 44 the good state.” This sect maintain, that the clapping of 
hands, dancing, and singing, to which they are accustomed, are involuntary. 
They afirm that, when they are in these fits, God comes to them and tells 
them secrets. 44 They lay their heads,” they say, 44 in his bosom, and he 
lays his head on theirs. It is the stirring of the divine nature,” they assert* 
44 which leads to their dancing, and to all their extravagant joy.” 

19th. The HoureAh ; so called, because they assert, shat, when they dance 
till they fall down insensible, they enjoy the society of the houries, or 
nymphs of paradise ; and these delightful mistresses, they say, tell them of 
mys t e ri e s . 

• 11th. The WAKhffeAh, or 44 the knowing ;” so called from asserting that 
none but themselves know God. Reason, they say, can never lead to that 
knowledge : it mast be attained through the aid of a holy teacher. 

Vol. II. T 
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some difference in the subordinate parts of their belief and 
their usages. Among the most remarkable are the Dheri, 
or u eternals , 11 who believe the world is uncreated and in- 
dissoluble ; and conceive that a man is taught his duty by 
a mysterious priesthood, whose numbers and ranks are fixed, 
and who rise in gradation from the lowest paths to the sub- 
limest height of divine knowledge: the Wulleah, or “ holy 
favourites , 11 whose teachers claim a share in the attributes of 
the Almighty, and assert, that they have power to raise the 

12th. The TusleemAh, or u the obedient a name given from their pro- 
fession of a blind and devoted obedience to the commands, whatever they 
may be, of their teacher. When they are proved faithful, they receive a 
•mall chain or string, called the ReshtAh Tunleem, 44 the string of obe- 
dience,” from their teacher. Aga Mahomed Ali states, 44 that the sects of 
Ursulleih and Kullundere&rf have a usage.” 

13th. The Tulkeeneah, or the Nezereah ; that is, u the teachers or thA 
observers.” They maintain, that to read any book, except one written by 
a Softee, is unlawful : but even from these nothing can be learnt without 
the aid of a holy teacher: such, however, when initiated, can giro the 
disciple more knowledge in one hour, than a moollah could in seventy years. 
Faith, they say, is not created; which, in one meaning, signifies “faith is 
God.” The followers of this sect are generally dressed in khirkAfc of 
patched garments,” and wear a felt cap. They contemn worldly knowledge, 
and pretend to mysteries, in which they are instructed by a preparatory 
fast, hardly tasting food, and remaining in complete solitude. 

14th. The KummaleAh, or 44 the perfect,” described in the text. 

15th. The Khimeah, or 44 the inspired,” described by Aga Mahomed at 
a sect of Epicureans, who seek nothing but the enjoyment of the present 
hour, and are said not even to believe in a future state. « 

16th. The Noorean, or 44 the enlightened so termed from their pro- 
fessed attachment to Noor, 44 light, or virtue,” and their horror at Nir, 
44 fire,” which is with them the symbol of vice. 

17 th. The BAtteneAh, or 44 the mysterious.” This sect, Aga MsliMMf 
States, deem madmen holy, and term them, * 4 the abstracted.” 

18th. The Joudeih, or 44 the thirsty.” This sect are accused of delight- 
ing in fables and allegories, of wearing silk and embroidered garments, and 
of indulging in sensual gratification. 

19th. The AshakeAh, or “ the lovers.” The s ev ere w riter , who give* 
this account of the Soofees, says, that 44 the AshakeAh pr o f ess ihuiwbiw 
ardent lovers of God ; but they continually address the Yhirast part of the 
creation with a favorite sentence, that *r vrhUp hoe is the kri dpe aver w hieh, 
those must pass who seek the Jops dirime Isos.” 

20th. The JumkhoorvAh, or 44 the collected,” are desc ri be d in the test. 
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dead or to kill the living; and who, pretending to imitate 
that God of whom they declare themselves a part, have 
neither wife nor dwelling. The Mush&ruke&h, or com- 
panions,” who assert, that they are greater than the prophet, 
because they hold direct communion with God ; the HAle&h, 
or those who have reached “ the good state,” are distin- 
guished by their singing and clapping of hands, and by 
their falling into occasional trances, in which they pretend 
to visitations from the Almighty. The Kumm&le&h, or 
ft the perfect,” reject all worldly occupation, except singing, 
dancing, and music ; or, to use their own words, “ those 
pursuits in which the soul takes delight.” “ This sect,” 
the author who describes them observes, u even sing their 
prayers.” The Noore&n, or * s the enlightened,” teach, that 
men's actions should neither proceed from the fear of punish- 
ment nor the hope of reward, but from innate love of 
virtue and detestation of vice : the twentieth and last bnpch 
of the W&hdatte&h is denominated JumkhooreAh*, u the 
collected a name given them from their belief in the col- 
lected creeds pf all the other sects. Their leading doctrine 
is, that nothing which exists should be rejected ; for all 
things contain a portion of the Divinity. They are accused 
ef being complete optimists : everything is good with them ; 
religion and infidelity ; the lawful and unlawful. u Like 
the Nazarenes,” the author who gives this account observes, 
44 they deem dogs and hogs clean animals ; and, like them, 
admit that females may go about unveiled. The greater 
part of the modern Soofees * belong to this sect ; and they 
Signify their indiscriminate belief and conduct with the 
exalted name of divine love.” 


* Jumkhooreah, considered as a compound word, may be translated “ the 
aoDected but jumkhoor signifies “ hollow’* (as a reed). If their name 
has this signification, it must have been given by their enemies. 

* Aga Mahomed^Ui states, that “ there is another branch called ZerA- 
keah, who u have formed a creed, like the Jumkhooreah, from those of 
almost all the preceding Soofees.” 

T 2 
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The Mahomedan Soofees have endeavoured to connect 
their mystic faith with the doctrine of their prophet, who, 
they assert, was himself an accomplished Soofee ; and they 
interpret 6 many verses in the Koran, and some of his tra- 
ditionary sayings, so as to give themselves the benefit of 
his great name. The Persian followers of this sect deem 
Ali, his sons, and all the twelve Im&ms, teachers of Soo- 
fceism. They state, that Ali deputed his two sons and 
two other holy men to teach the mysteries of this faith ; 
and from these many of the principal Kh&lifas, or teachers, 
who have founded sects, derive their title to the sacred 
mantle % which was the symbol of their spiritual power. 

* They quote a tradition of the prophet, from which they state that their 
four stages to perfection are derived, Mahomed is asserted to have said, 

“ That the law (canonical) is as a vessel ; the road or path is as the sea ; 
knowledge of divine things is as the shell ; and knowledge of the Divinity 
is as the pearl : but he who desires to obtain the pearl, must first embark 
in the vessel." — Captain Graham’s MS. on the Soofees. 

® It appears, that though the khirkA or mantle was in general only trans- 
ferred to a beloved pupil at the death of his master, some superior saints 
possessed a power, even while living, to invest others with this sacred and 
mysterious garment, ShahnAvAs Khan informs us, in his Essay (the 
Moorut AftAb Nameh) on this sect, that four persons were empowered by 
Ali to disseminate the doctrines of the Soofees. These were his two sons, 
the ImAms Hoosseinand Hussun, and two learned' men, Hoossein of Busso- 
rah, and Kummyl the son of ZeAt. Hoossein of Bussorah was succeeded by 
Abd-ool WAhid, the son of Zyd, and Hubbeeb-e-Ajumee, or Hubbeeb of 
Persia. The following five sects of fakeers, according to this writer, are 
derived from Abd-ool WAhid. 

1. The ZydeAn, who devote themselves to remain in deserts, and never 
enter towns or villages. They live entirely on vegetables and roots, holding 
the slaughter of any animal that has life to be unlawful. 

2d. The AlbAseAn take their name from AlbAz, a KhAlifA or teacher who 
was invested with the mantle by Abd-ool WAhid. They affect solitude, and 
have neither wives nor children. They profess not to solicit »lm« but to 
spend freely what comes unsolicited. 

3d. The AdhumeAn trace their origin to the famous Sultan Ibrahim Ad- 
hum, who resigned the royal dignity to become a mendicant. They are al- 
ways travelling, and are companionless. This sect continually move their 
lips in devotion. 

4th. The BAhAreeAn, from BAhAree of Bussorah, who derives his mantle 
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The dignity of Khftlifft can only be attained by long fast- 
ing and prayer, and by complete abstraction from all 
worldly pursuits. The man must die before the saint can 
be born. The preparation for the third class of Soofeeism, 

through two descents of Sultan Ibrahim Adhuxn. This sect are very 
reserved and practise abstinence. 

5th. The Khaujah Isaak. Their KhAlifA was Khanjah Ulloo of Deena- 
war, who derives his mantle through two descents from BihAree of Bussorah. 
Their teacher avoided cities. He is said to have been of a very amorous dis- 
position. 

According to ShahnAvAz Khan, nine remarkable sects derive their origin 
from Hubbeeb-e-Ajumee. 

1st. The AjumeeAn take their name from their founder. They chiefly 
dwell in mountains, are very abstemious, and wear no dress but what is 
barely sufficient to cover their nakedness. This sect attach themselves to 
animals and birds, with which they form friendships. 

2d. The TyfooreAn take their name from Bayezeed of BustAm, one of 
whose names was Tyfoor-Bayezeed. He was one of the most celebrated 
Soofees of Persia, and derived his mantle from Hubbeeb-e-Ajumee. 

3d. The KirkeeAn derive their name from MAroof of Kirkee, a favored 
disciple of the ImAm RezA, to whom he is said, in another MS., to ,have 
been a porter. Some of the most celebrated modem teachers pretend to 
derive their authority from this saint. 

4th. The SAkettee (this word means a metal-seller ; saket signifies metal) 
derive their name from Seree S&ket, a disciple of MAroof. 

5th. JunydeAn take their name from Shaikh Junyd of Bagdad, a Kh&lifA 
or teacher of celebrity, who received his mantle from Seree S&ket. 

6th. KazerooneAn. This sect has its name from A boo Isaak, of Kaze- 
roon, who derives his mantle through two descents from Shaikh Junyd. 

7th. TooseeAn take their name from Allah-u-deen, of Toos, who after 
five intermediate gradations or descents, (the term in the original is Pimj- 
fV&s&tt&h,) inherited the mantle of Shaikh Junyd. 

8th. SohriverdeeAns, who take their name from Aboo Nujub of SohrA- 
verdee, who through five descents derived his mantle from Hubbeeb-e- 
Ajumee. 

9th. FerdosiAn, who take their name from Nijum-u-deen Ferdosi, the 
KhAlif A or teacher of Aboo-Nujub of SohrAverdee. 

The same author gives a long list of other sects derivative from the 
above ; the KhAlifis or holy teachers of every one have, or pretend to have, 
a hereditary right to their mantle from some holy saint : among these a 
sect of fakeers called the Suffaveans trace themselves to Shaik Suffee-u-deen 
(the ancestor of the Suffavean Monarchs of Persia) of Ardebil, who, he 
observes, derived his mantle through some gradations from Shaikh Junyd 
of Bagdad* 
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which elevates to the rank and knowledge of angels, requires 
a long and awful probation. 'Great numbers perish in their 
efforts to reach it. The person making the attempt must 
be a holy mooreed or disciple, who, by devotion and abstrac- 
f ion, has already advanced beyond the necessity of the com- 
mon usages and forms of religion. He must commence hiQ 
endeavour to attain a state of higher beatitude by a long 
fast, which some sects conceive should not be less than 
forty days. During this fast he remains in solitude, and in 
a contemplative posture; and receives no sustenance but 
what is necessary to preserve life. On the patience and 
fortitude which he displays during this severe test, his cha- 
racter greatly depends : but when the skeleton (for such, 
after this fast, the disciple always appears) walks forth, he 
has still many years of trial to endure. He must either 
wander over deserts, or remain com panionless in some 
frightful solitude, occasionally seeing the Khalifa or teacher 
to whom he is attached; for the chief merit of Soofees, 
through all their ranks, is devotion to their spiritual leader. 
When the Kh&lift dies he bequeaths his patched garment, all 
his worldly wealth, to the disciple whom he esteems the most 
worthy to be his successor ; and the moment the latter puts on 
the holy mantle, he is vested with the power of his master. 

The Persian Soofees, though they have borrowed much 
of their belief and many of their usages from India, have 
not adopted, as a means of attaining beatitude, the dreadful 
austerities common among the visionary devotees of the 
Hindoos. Practices so abhorrent to nature required for 
their support all the influence of ignorance and superstition 
over the human mind. The most celebrated Soofee teachers 
in Persia have been men as famed for their knowledge as 
their devotion. In the list of these, modern Soofees desire 
to include every name which has obtained pre-eminence iir 
the history of their country, or in the world d . They claim 

d Mahomedan Soofees claim the Patriarch Abraham as one of their 

principal teachers. “ That holy man.” they say, “ turned day KtfghV 
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all who by their writings or sayings have shown a spirit of 
philosophy, or a knowledge of the divine nature, which 
elevated them above the prejudices of the vulgar. But 
though many of the wisest and ablest men of Persia have 
been remarkable for their attachment to the forms and dogw 
mas of the established worship, the Soofees can boast that 
great numbers eminent for t I k ir learning and genius have 
adopted their opinions. Among these the moat distin- 
guished are poets. The ] i improvement Is the 

same in all nations. The v __ « 

dark and liarbarous age, em * ‘ie pc . whose 

page long continues to be tint which b chiefly, if not 

enthi 

devo ted to poet ry : the meanest artis.ui of the principal 

dries* can read or repeat some of the finest passages from 
their most admired writers ; even the rude and unlettered 
soldier leaves his tent, to listen with rapture to the strain of 
the minstrel who sings a mystic song of divine love, or 
rerites the talc of a battle of his forefathers. 
essence of Soofeism is poetry. The raptures of genius 
expaSungoh a subject that can never be exhausted, are 
deemed holy inspirations by those who believe that the 
cmandpated soul can wander at large in the regions of 
imagination, and even unite with its Creator. The Mus- 
navi f , which teaches, in the sweetest strains, that all nature 
abounds with a divine * love, causing even the lowest plant 

and night into day. by bit constant and undivided adoration of the most 
high /Vwe* MS. 

* I vu .truck with tit it during my residence in Pmii Several of my 
icmnu wrrr well acquainted with Ute poetry of their country ; and when 
I waa at Isfahan in 1800 , 1 waa aurpriaed to hear a common tailor, at work 
repairing ooe of my tenia, entertain hia companion# with repeating .omo of 
the finest myatical odm of Hafir. 

9 Thia celebrated work waa written by Shaikh Jeflahood -dem, uvuaDy 
oaDrd the hlooUah of Room 

• fur William Jana a hm translated a paasage from the Muaaavi, which 

will (ally Uh i auaw thia ob aa miinn i ^.Hear 
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to seek the sublime object of its desire; the works of the 
celebrated Jami, which breathe in every line the most 
ecstatic raptures ; the book of moral lessons of the eloquent 
Sadi, and the lyric and mystic odes of H&fiz, may be 
termed the scriptures of the Soofees h of Persia* To them 


“ Hear how yon reed, in sadly-pleasing tales, 

Departed bliss and present wo bewails ! 

With me, from native banks untimely torn, 

Love-warbling youths and soft-ey’d virgins mourn. 

O ! let the heart by fatal absence rent, 

Feel what I sing, and bleed when I lament : 

Who roams in exile from his parent bow’r, 

Pants to return, and chides each lingering hour. 

My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 

Have hail’d the rising, cheer’d the closing day : 

Each in my fond affections claim d a part. 

But none discern’d the secret of my heart. 

What though my strains and sorrows slow combin’d ! 

Yet ears are slow, and carnal eyes are blind. 

Free through each mortal form the spirits roll. 

But sighs avail not. Can we see the soul ? 

Such notes breath’d gently from yon vocal frame : 

Breath’d, said I ? no ; ’twas all eoliv’ning flame. 

? Tis love, that fills the reed with warmth divine ; 

’Tis love, that sparkles in the racy wine. 

Me, plaintive wand’rer from my peerless maid, 

The reed has fir’d, and all my soul betray’d. 

He gives the bane, and he with balsam cures ; 

Afflicts, yet sooths ; impassions, yet allures. 

Hail, heav'nly love ! true source of endless gains ! 

Thy balm restores me ; and thy skill sustains. 

Oh, more than Galen learn’d, than Plato wise ! 

My guide, my law, my joy supreme, arise ! 

Love warms this frigid clay with mystic fire. 

And dancing mountains leap with young desire. 

Blest is the soul, that swims in seas of love. 

And long the life sustain’d by food above. 

With forms imperfect can perfection dwell ? 

Here pause, my song ; and thou, vain world, farewell.” 

Sir William Jokes’s Work * , Vol. 1. p. 468. 

b The names of Sihibi, Oorfee, Kndiki, and many others, might be added. 
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they continually refer ; and the gravest writers who have 
defended their doctrine, take their proofs from these and 
other poets, whom they deem inspired by their holy theme. 

\ The (Soofee tenets) as may be supposed from what has ► 
been said, are involved in mystery: they commence in doc- 
trines of general piety and virtue, and inculcate forbearance, 
abstemiousness, and universal benevolence. This is their 
profession ; . but they have secrets and mysteries for every 
gradation, which are never revealed to the profane. Mun- 
soor one of their most eminent spiritual leaders, 

they Relieve, had attained the fourth or last stage of Soofee- 
ism, proclaimed, u I am the truth or, in other words, *« I 
am God The constant repetition of this impious phrase 
alarmed the orthodox priests, and he was seized and 
empaled. An inspired Soofee is said to have demanded of 
the Almighty why he permitted Munsoor to suffer? The 
reply was, ts This is the punishment for the revealer of 
secrets k .” Among the many fables related of this holy 
person, one marks the manner in which they desire to recon- 
cile their doctrines with the faith of Mahomed. When 
Munsoor Hel£j was carried to the stake, the executioners 
could not perform their duty : in vain they endeavoured to 
seize him ; his body eluded their grasp, and appeared 
seated in a composed posture in the air at some distance 
from the stake l . While this was occurring on earth, his 
soul sought the regions of paradise. He was accosted by 
Mahomed, who admitted that he had arrived at the stage of 

* Many fables have been invented to account for tbe imprudence of this 
wise teacher. One of these states, that he observed his sister go out every 
evening : he followed her ; having seen her communicate with the houries, 
and receive from these celestial nymphs a cup of nectar, he insisted on 
drinking one or two drops that remained of this celestial liquor. His sister 
told him he could not contain it, and that it would cause his death. He 
persisted; from the moment that he swallowed it he kept exclaiming, 
An-ooi-huk ! that is, “ I am the truth !” till he was put to death. 

k Persian MS. 

1 Captain Graham’s MS. 
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Wassilah or u union , ” and that his saying, he was God, 
was truth ; but he entreated him for the sake of practical 
religion, which was necessary to keep men within proper 
limits, to permit himself to be empaled. The soul of the 
holy man, convinced by what the prophet said, returned to 
earth to reanimate his body, and endured the death to 
which he had been sentenced.) 

The principal fables of the Soofees relate to those of 
their sect who have suffered martyrdom. Of these one of 
the most celebrated is Shems Tubreesee, who was sentenced 
to be flayed alive m , on account of his having raised a dead 
person to life. We are told that, after the law had been 
put in force, he wandered about, carrying his own skin, and 
solicited some food to appease his hunger: but he had 
been excommunicated as well as flayed, and no one would 
give him the slightest help. After four days he found a 
dead ox : but he could not obtain fire to dress it. Wearied 
out with the unkindness of men, he desired the sun to 
broil his meat. It descended to perform the office ; and 
the world was on the point of being consumed, when the 
holy Shaikh commanded the flaming orb to resume its 
station in the heavens n . The general belief in these mon- 
strous fables as to the divine nature of their spiritual leaders, 
is a just subject of reproach against the whole body of 
Soofees. They are also accused by orthodox Mahometan* 
of having no fixed faith, but of professing a respect they 
do not feel for religion, that they may smooth the path of 
those whom they desire to delude ; of pretending to revere 
the prophet and the Imams, yet conceiving themselves 
above the forms and usages which these holy personages 
not only observed, but deemed of divine institution. 

Though predestination appears to be inculcated by the> 
Koran, few orthodox Mahomedans give a literal construc- 

" Captain Graham's MS. 

■ Ibid. 
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I km to the words of their prophet on this subject. Indeed 
they deem it profane to do so, as it would make God the 
author of man's guilt : but almost all the Soofees arc pre- 
dcatinarians. They believe that the principle which ema- 
nates from God, can do nothing without his will, and 
can refrain from nothing that he wills. Some of them 
deny the existence of evil, because every thing proceeds 
from God, and therefore must be good. The Soofees 
af this class exclaim with the poet, u The writer of our 
destiny is a fair writer, and never wrote that which was 
bad.” While those who admit that there is evil in this 
world, but contend that man is not a free agent, repeat 
from Hdfiz, 11 My destiny has been thrown into a tavern* 
by the Almighty. In this case, tell me, O teacher ! where 
is my crime /* 

The Soofees, we are told by one of their most violent 
and able enemies, deem every thing in the world a type of 
the beauty and power of the Divinity : but, he adds, it 
a pp ea rs from both their actions and writings, that it is in 
the red cheeks of beautiful damsels that they contemplate 
Mi beauty ( and in the impious daring of Nimrod and of 
Phamoh, that they see and admire his power. A celebrated 
Soofec teacher’, he observes, has written, 4 ‘ That the 
mcret of the soul was 6rst revealed when Pharaoh declared 
himself a god and another ' has said, 4 ‘ The host of 
Pharaoh were not lost in the sea of error, but of know- 
ledge and has asserted in the same page, 44 that the 
Naxarencs arc not infidels because they deem Jesus a God, 
but because they deem him alone a God/* The Soofees 
are stated by the author r so often quoted, to deny the 


• Term U undoubtedly u*ed here to tifnify the tinfu) world. 

• 4*h*J»ebn> Abdullah, of Shatter. 

'Rukh Molift-udrrtt. Tin* *i tertian i* to be found in the work of 
thi* grmi Hoofer tticha, 

• Aj» Mohaned Ah. 
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doctrine of reward and punishment ; which is as incompa- 
tible with their ideas of the re-absorption of the soul into 
the divine essence, as with their literal belief of predestina- 
tion. But they do not admit the truth of this assertion ; 
and some of their most celebrated teachers, who have re- 
volted at a literal interpretation of the Koran, have main- 
tained that sinners will be punished, and that the good will 
enjoy a higher and purer bliss than can be found in a sen- 
sual paradise. While others, more visionary, believe that 
the imagination will have as great a power in the other 
world as in this, and that the punishment of hell will consist 
in a delusion. Men, they say, will see a fire which they 
will conceive is to burn them ; but which, when it reaches 
them, will prove cold. One writer • of this sect goes so far 
as to assert, that those who are condemned to hell, will 
soon, from the habit of living there, not only be reconciled 
to its heat, but deem it a blessing, and look with disgust on 
the joys of paradise 

The Soofees are accused of seeking to delude the Per- 
sians into their tenets by the most extravagant praises of 
their favorite Ali ; who, according to them, was acquainted 
with all the mysteries of their doctrine u : whereas they are , 
equal admirers of the three first caliphs when with Soonees, 
on the same principle that leads them to be in raptures 
with Ali when with Sheahs; but the fact is, Ag&Ma- 


■Kysuree. 

1 This author, according to Aga Mahomed Ali, says, that a sinner in 
hell will in a short time be like a beetle in the midst of dung, which, de- 
lighted with its unclean mansion, abhors all sweet scents. 

u The poet Jellal-ood-deen makes All, when he is wounded by an assassin, 
declare, 44 1 am the lord of the country, but with my body I have no con- 
cern. You have not struck me ; you are a mere instrument of Providence; 
and who shall pretend to revenge himself on Providence ? Be not grieved 
therefore at what you have done, for to-morrow I am your advocate !” 
Aga Mahomed Ali after this quotation, asks 44 To what does such doctrine 
lead ? To the most infamous sinners attaining the reward of the T just in 
paradise.”' 
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ho me d adds, “they are in general complete unbelievers; 
and it is easy for men to conform to every faith who believe 
in none*.* In his account of the different sects of Soofees 
he states a number of facts, to shew the extravagant blas- 
phemy of the teachers, and the blind credulity of their 
followers, 44 A Soofee y ,** he says, 44 has told us, that one 
day, when he was intoxicated, he saw God, in the figure of 
a man, with a coat on, his hair plaited, and his cap cocked 
on ooe side. 4 1 struck him on the shoulder,* this Soofee 
writes, 4 and 'exclaimed, By the truth of thy unity I know 
thee ; and if thou assumest a hundred shapes, it will not 
cooc e a l thee from my sight !* This is one of those impious 
madmen whom fools have worshipped as a saint.*' The 
spiritual leaders of the Soofees, the same author states, are 
not only believed to perform miracles, but to live in con- 
tinual communion with God ; one of. the most celebrated 
of them, whose life, with all the fables s attached to it, is a 

* A|i Mahomed All quote* in Arabic sentence, which, he says, is often 
w yoifd by their writer*. Literally it infant, * a Soofrc knows no reli- 
(T»o 5** bat they interpret it, “ a Soofee thinks ill of no religion :** in 
atW wor d s, haring none themselves, they treat all with equal favour and 

» Shaikh Rocahahar Tursee, a teacher of the Widhatteeh, or “Tnion- 
fata.** He »■ the author of a work entitled the Tuf*rer-ul-A«rrar, or 
•* Commentary on mysteries,** in which the passage is to be found. 

• In om of my Persian manuscripts on the Soofees, is the following 
canma account of Shaikh Mohyudeen Abd-ool Rauder, of (ihilan, who was 
bra A. H. 471, and died in 561. 

Uh mother declared, that when he was at the breast he never tasted 
milk during the holy month of Ramxan : and in one of his works hr gives 
the following account of himself. “ The day lief ore the feast of Armf, I 
went oat into the fields and Laid hold on the tail of a row, which turned 
fmaad and exclaimed : * Oh Abd-ool Kauder, am I not that which thou 
hoot craaled me ?* I returned home and went up to the terrace of my 
house t I saw all the pilgrims standing at the mountain of Arafat at Mecca. 
I went and told my mother I must devote myself to God : I wished to pro- 
ceed to Bagdad to obtain knowledge. I informed her what I had seen, and 
•he wept: then taking out eighty Ueruars, she told me that, as I had a 
brother, half of that was all my inheritance. £be nude me swear, when 
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favorite theme *ith- his sect, is said to have ascended cor- 
poreally to heaven seventy times every night : and the 

she gave it to me, never to tell a lie ; and afterwards bode me farewell, 
exclaiming, 4 Go, my son, I give thee to God. We shall not meet again 
until the day of judgement !* I went on well till I came near to Ha m a d a n , 
when our KAffilih was plundered by sixty horsemen. One fellow asked me 
what I had got ? 4 Forty deenars,' I «*id, 4 are sewed under my garment.* 
The fellow laughed, thinking, no doubt, I was joking him. 4 What have 
you got ?’ said another. I gave him the same answer. When they were 
dividing the spoil, I was called to an eminence where their chief stood. 

4 What property have you, my little fellow ?’ said he. 4 1 have told two 
of your people already,’ I replied ; 4 I have forty deenars sewed up care- 
fully in my clothes.’ He desired them to be ript open, and found my 
money. 4 And how came you,’ said he with surprise, 4 to declare so openly 
what has been so carefully hidden ?’ — 4 Because,’ I replied, 4 1 will not be 
false to my mother, to whom I have promised that I will never conceal the 
truth.’ — 4 Child,’ said the robber, 4 hast thou such a sense of thy duty to thy 
mother at thy years ; and am I insensible, at my age, of the duty I owe to 
my God ? Give me thy hand, innocent boy,’ he continued, 4 that I may 
*we*r repentance upon it.’ He did so. His followers were all alike struck 
with the scene. 4 You have been our leader in guilt,’ said they to their 
chief, 4 be the same in the path of virtue and instantly at his order they 
made restitution of their spoil, and vowed repentance on my hand.” 

Mohy-u-deen arrived at Bagdad in A. H. 488, and consequently when 
this event happened, must have been sixteen or seventeen years of age. 
His learning and virtue are spoken of with rapture. According to the 
author I write from, God granted all his requests ; and the Divine ven- 
geance fell on those he hated. In A. H. 521 he began his public lectures. 
High Soonee authorities of the sect of Shaffei report many of his miracles. 
He himself gives the following account of his fasting, previous to his be- 
coming a disciple of his teacher. 44 1 was eleven years in a burj (tower,) 
and when there I declared to God I would not eat or drink till some one 
caused me to do so. I remained forty days ; after which a person brought 
a little meat, put it before me, and went away : my life was nearly spring* 
in g out at the sight of the victuals, but I refrained : and I beard a voice 
from within me call out, 4 1 am hungry, I am hungry ;’ at that moment 
Shaikh A boo Syud Mukzoomee (a celebrated Soofee) passed, aqd hearing 
the voice exclaimed : 4 What is that ?’ — 4 It is my mortal part,* I replied ; 
* but the soul is yet firm and awaits the result.’ — 4 Come to my house,’ he 
said ; and went away. I resolved however to fulfil my vow, and remained 
where I was : but Elias came and told me to follow the Syud, whom I 
found at his door waiting. 4 You would not comply with my wish,’ said 
he. 4 till it was enforced by Elias.’ After this he gave me meat and drink 
in plenty, and then invested me with a khirka, (or sacred mantle,) and I 
became his confirmed friend and companion.” 
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MooDah of Room, Jellal-ood-deen, whose poms they deem 
Inspired, was, they believe, taken up into heaven when only 
rix yean of age. 

Aga Mahomed Ali treats every Soofee sect with a seve- 
rity that must detract from the credit due to his extensive 
knowledge. There is no doubt that many of the most 
eminent Soofees have been men of piety and learning, whose 
•e&denial and wisdom have attracted a fame which they 
did not seek • : while others have clothed themselves in 
humility, to attain greatness, and have fled from observa- 
tion only to attract it. There is no path to fame and 
power, however unseemly and rugged, on which man will 
not enter ; the same passions which excite the worldly 
votary of ambition to the attainment of royal robes and a 
sceptre, fill the breast of the mendicant devotee, striving for 
the holy staff and sacred mantle that are to vest him with 
power over the minds of the multitude. It has been truly 
observed, the greatest objection to Soofccism is, that in 
itself it is no religion : wherever it prevails, it unsettles the 
existing belief ; but it substitutes no other of a definite and 
intelligible nature. Though it professes to leave the mass 
of the people in the state it found them in, it never can. 
They are taught to consider an attention to the forms of 
religion as a mere worldly duty, from which they are to be 
Anancipatcd by an increase of knowledge or devotion. No 
attack can lie more insidious, or more likely to be effectual. 
It is to praise the beauty and utility of an edifice, that 
leisure may be given to sap its foundations. The Soofee 
teacher does not deny the mission of Mahomed : but while 
be instructs his disciple* to consider that prophet and his 
successors as instruments for preserving the order and good 

• TV* author of thr Ayeen AVhrrry rrUtc*. that Wra Krrirer, a Snnfa* 

bi given up the world, u*rd to lay to »urV a* wwifht him, “ Do you 
Mat God } If you do, why do you nan* to nvr } And if you do not *trk (M, 
flat bodiM can I hare with you >” 
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government of the world, he boasts a direct and familiar 
intercourse with the Deity; and on that ground claims their 
entire confidence and obedience in all that regards their 
spiritual interests. 

A Persian author b of very high reputation for his piety 
and judgement has given an excellent account of the Soofees 
and their doctrine. Like many other writers of equal 
authority, he conceives some of the principal Mahomedan 
saints to have been Soofees : but, when he applies the term 
to them, he obviously means no more than religious enthu- 
siasts : and he throughout makes a wide distinction between 
those who, while they mortified the flesh and indulged in 
an enraptured love of the Deity, still kept within the pale 
of revealed religion : and the wild devotee who, abandoning 
himself to the wanderings of a heated imagination, fancied 
he should draw nearer to God by departing from everything 
deemed rational among men. 

“ The Almighty,” this author writes, u after his prophets 
and holy teachers, esteems none more than the pure Soofees ; 
because their desire is, to raise themselves through his grace 
from their earthly mansion to the heavenly regions, and to 
exchange their lowly condition for that of angels. I have 
stated what I know of them in my preface®. The accom~ 
plished and eloquent amongst them form two classes, the 
Hookamah, or men of science, and the Oulam&h, or men of 
piety and learning . The former seek truth by demonstra- 
tion : the latter through revelation. There is another class 

b Cauzee NoorollA of Shuster in the Mojalisml-Momineen, a treatise on 
the Sheah faith. 

® “ The Soofees (he there says) are of two classes : those who desire 
human knowledge, and pursue it in the accustomed way, observing the 
common ordinances of religion, are called Moota-kullura ( advocate s or ob- 
servers) : those who practise austerities and strive to purify their souls, are 
called Soofees. 1 ' This word literally means pure, clean. The celebrated 
Moollah of Room has the following play upon it in one of his lines. Soofee 
nd sheurud sdfee td dir n& rdseed jdmee : the Soofee will not be pure till he 
takes one cup. This is said to have a mystical meaning. 
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called Arufah or men of knowledge , and Ouledh or holy 
men, who in endeavouring to reach a state of beatitude 
have abandoned the world. These are also men of science ; 
but, as through divine grace they have attained to a 
state of perfection, their fears are believed to be less than 
those of others who remain in worldly occupations d . Thus 
they are more exalted, and nearer to the rich inheritance of 
the prophet than other men e . No doubt there are immi- 
nent dangers along the path ; there are many false teachers 
and many deluded students pursuing the vapour of the 
desert, like the thirsty traveller ; and these, if they do 
not rush into their death, return wearied, grieved, and 
disappointed, from having been the dupes of their fancy. 
A true and perfect teacher is most rare; and when he 
exists, to discover him is impossible ; for who shall discover 
perfection, except he that is perfect*; who shall tell the price 
of the jewel, but the jeweller? This is the reason why so 
many miss the true path and fall into all the mazes of error. 
They are deceived by appearances, and waste their lives in 
the pursuit of that which is most defective ; conceiving all 
along that it is most perfect ; and thus lose their time, their 
virtue, and their religion. It is to save men from this 
danger that God, through the prophet, has warned us to 
attend to established usages, and to be guided by care and 
prudence. What has been said,'” this sensible writer 
observes, u applies equally to those who live in the world, 
and to those who have abandoned it ; for neither abstinence 
nor devotion can exclude the devil, who will seek retired 
mendicants, clothed in the garb of divinity ; and these, like 


d The disciple of a celebrated Soofee, having some money in his pocket 
when travelling, expressed his fears. Cast away thy fear , said the old man. 
How can I cast away a feeling ? he replied. By casting away what excites 
U : was the answer. He threw away his money, and having nothing to 
lose, felt no fear. Persian MS. 

* Shaikh Ab-ool-Senna, or Avicenna (the author says), has given the 
tame account of the Soofees in his MukdmAt«ool-Aiifyn« 

Vol. II. U 
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other men, will discover that real knowledge is the only 
talisman by which the dictates of the good can be distin- 
guished from those of the evil spirit. The traveller on the 
path of Soofeeism must not therefore be destitute of worldly 
knowledge; otherwise he will be alike exposed to danger 
from excess or deficiency of zeal ; and he will certainly act 
contrary to the most sacred of his duties. A senseless 
man is likely to exceed the just bounds in the practice of 
abstinence and abstraction, and then both his bodily and 
mental frame become affected, and he loses his labour and 
his object. It is to men of this description that the pro- 
phet adverts, when he says, c God will not accept the 
irrational devotee and again, when he exclaims, ‘ My 
back has been broken by pious fools, and useless learned 
men.’ ” 

This writer, after some remarks on the affinity between 
virtuous Sheahs and Soofees, observes, that many of the 
latter have disguised their real sentiments from their alarm 
at persecuting tyrants ; and have given general answers, and 
pretended to be of no particular faith, to escape the effects 
of that fury which was pointed at the Sheahs. The con- 
sequence of this conduct has been, that they have subjected 
themselves to the reproach of having no religion at all : and, 
for the reasons I have stated, it has become a tenet among 
Soofees not to confess their religion. It is indeed con- 
sidered among them a crime of the deepest turpitude to 
do so. 

<c The Soofee teacher,” (according to Cauzee Noor-dlla,) 
€€ professes to instruct his disciple how to restore the inward 
man by purifying the spirit, cleansing the heart, enlighten- 
ing the head, and anointing the soul : and when all this is 
done, they affirm that his desires shall be accomplished, and 
his depraved qualities changed into higher attributes f , and 
he shall prove and understand the conditions, the revela- 

f Or qualities ; the same word AkhlAk is repeated. 
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turns, the stages 8 and gradations of exaltation, till he arrives 
at the ineffable enjoyment of beholding and contemplating 
God. If teachers have not arrived at this consummation 
of perfection themselves, it is obvious that to seek know-* 
ledge or happiness from them is a waste of time; and 
the devoted disciple will either terminate his labours in 
assuming the same character of imposture that he has found 
in his instructor h , or he will consider all Soofees alike, 
imd condemn this whole sect of philosophers 1 . It often 
happens, that sensible and well-informed men follow a 
master who, though able, has not arrived at that virtue and 
sanctity which constitute perfection : his disciples conceiv- 
ing that none are better or more holy than their teacher 
and themselves, and yet disappointed at not reaching that 


9 We ere informed by Ferishta, an Indian Mahomedan author of cele- 
brity, that the degrees of the saints among these religious men are four, 
which he denominates, sogrd, “ the least ;” w a sit t ah , 44 the middle or great ;** 
kubrA, ** the greater ;” and uxmuh, “ the greatest.” Every Soofee should 
attain did tie, “the beginning;” wuxittah, “the middle;” and nehditU , 
“ the end.” The holy men of these descriptions in this world are neves 
less than three hundred and fifty-six persons, wfio are always employed in 
aiding others and curing souls. The principal Soofees believe that three hun- 
dred of tbi» number are abt&l, 44 erroneous or false forty abddl, “ pious 
men seven aridA, “ running waters ;” five dutdd , “ props ;” three Artf/A, 
44 poles ;" and one kutb-ool-dctdb , or “ the pole of poles.” When any one 
of these persons dies he is succeeded by another of the rank below him, and 
so on in regular succession : for instance, if the pole of poles dies, one of the 
poles fills his place, and so on, till one of the people is brought into the rank 
of abldly or “ erroneous.” Among the three hundred and fifty-six persoqq 
nine only are deemed qualified to delegate or invest others with authority 
as teachers ; these nine consist of the kutb-ool-dctdb , “ the pole of poles 
the three kuibs or “ poles and five dutdd or 44 props and these nine 
alone can be deemed perfect teachers. 

h Shaikh is the word generally applied to the principal teachers among 
the Soofees, and is always used by this author to describe them. 

1 Philosoof, which signifies a philosopher, is a word in common use In 
Persia. It was formerly, they state, applied to Plato and others, who are 
now known under the more dignified name of Hook&m&h, 44 or men of 
science.” Impostors in philosophy appear in the East to have degraded the 
term of philQ90qf> which in the idiom of the present day signifies a master 
in deceit and art. 

U 2 
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state of enjoyment which they expected to arrive at, seek 
relief from the reproaches of their own mind in scepticism. 
They doubt, on the ground of their personal experience, all 
they have heard or read, and believe that the accounts of 
the holy men who have in this world attained a state of 
beatitude are only a string of fables. This our author 
remarks is a dangerous error; and I must therefore repeat, 
that those who seek truth should be most careful to com- 
mence with prudence and moderation, lest they be lost in 
the mazes I have described ; and, from meeting with evils 
of their own creation, should give way to disappointment 
and grief ; and, by expelling from their minds that ardent 
fervour which belongs to true zeal, should disqualify them- 
selves for the most glorious of all human pursuits.” 

The progress of Soofeeism has of late been very rapid in 
Persia. Its tenets were mixed with those of the Sheahs, 
when the latter was established as the national faith by the 
first Seffavean king ; and some monarchs of that race gloried 
in professing tenets which they inherited from their pious 
ancestor Shaikh Hyder k , one of the most celebrated Soofee 
teachers in Persia. The orthodox hierarchy of Persia have 
from the first made an open and violent war on this sect ; 
and though they have often failed to rouse the bigotry of 
the sovereign in their defence, they have always succeeded 
in convincing him that the established religion was necessary 
to the support of the state, and that nothing could be more 
dangerous than the progress of infidelity, which, by un- 
settling men’s minds, was calculated to throw them into 
doubt and ferment. The principal Soofee teachers, they 
admitted, might act from different motives : some might be 

* Kempfer mentions a book called the KaHUjild, or “ blade volume,” which 
the Seffavean monarchs inherited from their pious ancestors. This mys- 
terious legacy was not to be opened till the kingdom was in imminent dan- 
ger of ruin ; and it was supposed to contain counsel and prophecies that 
would be useful in this extremity. I have never met with an account of it 
In any Persian author. 
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the dupes of their own imagination, while others sought 
only to delude their followers : but the tenets and rhapso- 
dies of all tended to the same point ; they desired first to 
abolish the forms of religion, that they might with more 
ease destroy the substance ; in their own contemplation they 
allowed no name, not even that of Mahomed, to come 
between them and their God ; but with the very breath 
that uttered this sentence they desired to come between God 
and all other men. They endeavoured to destroy names 
to which men gave reverence, with no other object but 
that of substituting their own : for their first and fun- 
damental tenet inculcated, that the profane or erring could 
not advance a step without a spiritual guide, and that their 
progress in the true path would be exactly in proportion to 
their confidence in their holy instructor. What was this 
but a desire to become the idols 1 of men's worship : it 
could be of little consequence to a country which their 
bigotry or their ambition had thrown into confusion, whe- 
ther they were desirous of a heavenly or an earthly crown ; 
whether they pulled down the fabric from the mere wish of 
destroying what they deemed bad, or with the object of 
building out of its ruins something which in their imagi- 
nation appeared more beautiful. If they did not seek to 
excite commotion and rebellion, their doctrines threw the 
community into a state the most favorable for those who 
bad such designs : and the history of Persia and of neigh- 
bouring nations abounded with examples of their successful 
efforts to obtain temporal power, through their spiritual 
character. Hussun Subah and his descendants ware a race 
of Soofees" ; and the implicit obedience their devoted fol- 


1 The Nooftcn Khahee, a *ert of Soofeta, make an image of their teacher 
faidey. which the disciple keep*, to prevent him from wandering, and to 
Wine him, through continual contemplation, to complete identity with hit 
guide or midi Tctiwr MS. 

• Hnaeua Subah is said to hare belonged to the Soufre sect of Bdtte&edh. 
The Uetory of this chief and hit descendants has bom firm, YoL L p. 941. 
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lowers had given to those mountain chiefs had for two cen- 
turies filled Persia with murders, and had made the proud- 
est monarchs of that country atid neighbouring empires 
tremble at their mysterious power. The history of Baye- 
zeed, the founder of the Soofee sect of Roshenefih n , or i4 the 
enlightened,” was not essentially different from that of 
Hussun Subah : and Bayezeed had established amid thi 
mountains of Affghanistan a temporal power upon the 
authority of his spiritual character, which enabled him and 
his successors to disturb the tranquillity of the Empire of 
Delhi, when, under the celebrated Ackbar, it had reached 
the very zenith of its power. 

There was enough of truth in these arguments to awaken 
the suspicion of the temporal rulers of Persia ; and recent 
events were calculated to render the government active in 
their efforts to suppress a heresy of so alarming a character; 
The Seffavean kings had been taught, by a recollection of 
their own origin, to be jealous of any of their subjects whd 
appeared disposed to have recourse to the same means : bat 
the Soofees were never actively persecuted, until the last 
monarch of that race, Shah Sultan Hoossein gave himself 
up to the priests of the orthodox religion, arid allowed them 
to exercise every severity towards all who departed from the 
established worship. 

The attempt of Nadir Shah p to alter the Sheah faith* 
and to adopt the Soonee as the national religion of Persia* 
and the discussion of sacred topics which that monarch in 
the latter years of his reign invited for the putpoee, as ha 
professed, of framing a new faith, had no doubt a seriods 
effect in diminishing the influence of the Mahomedan reli- 
gion on the minds of his subjects. Kerreem Khan, though 
reputed a true believer and an observer of the forms of 

n For the history of this sect, see papers of the late Mr. Leyden, Asiade 
Researches, Vol. XI. 

° See Vol. I. page 400. 

* See Vol. II. page 16. 
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Worship, was neither rigid himself, nor intolerant of others. 
During his reign a celebrated Soofee teacher named Meer 
Maassoom Ali Shah q , came from India to Shiraz, where 
his followers soon amounted to more than thirty thousand. 
The orthodox priests took alarm, and prevailed on the mild 
Keireem to banish the saint from his capital, but his repu- 
tation was increased by the act of power which proclaimed 
him dangerous. After Kerreem Khan's death, Meer 
Maassoom, who resided in a small village near Isfahan, 
deputed his first disciple, Fy fiz Ali r , to teach in that city. 

* Meer Maassoom is called a disciple of Syud Ali RezA, a native of the 
Deckan. ' 

9 The author of the life of some among the principal modern Soofee teach- 
ers of Persia states, that Fyaz Ali was of the sect of Noor-Bukshee&k, or 
M the Enlightened,” who trace their origin to Maroof of Kirkee; and that 
he aspired to be the teacher of his sect, till Meer Maassoom arrived from 
India, when he instantly bowed to his superior in knowledge, and was con- 
tent to become his first disciple. This writer has given us a statement of 
seventeen tenets openly professed by this sect. They were as follows : 

1st. To adore nothing and no person but Ood. 

2d. To attend to the ordinances of the Prophet and the twelve ImAms. 

3d. To be always pure by ablution, and to deprecate the wrath of Ood. 

4th. To observe the regular periods of prayer. 

5th. To attend to the five lessons decreed to be observed after particular 
prayers. 

6th. To use the tusbee or u string of beads,” constantly saying, “ O Ood, 
thou art the true and only Ood ; thou alone art pure ; I am an unworthy 
sinner ; but thou art the Forgiver of sinners.” 

8th. To remember the constant necessity of a moorshed or teacher, to give 
strength to devotion, and aid in the dark and difficult path. 

9th. To welcome every grief and misfortune as a blessing. 

10th. To pain neither oneself nor others. 

11th. To trace every morning and evening with the forefinger of the 
right hand on the forehead the name of the true Ood, of the Prophet and 
the twelve ImAms ; and on the first of every month, on seeing the new 
moon, to trace the same sacred words on the breast. 

12th. To eat what is lawful, and clothe oneself in clean robes; as such 
outward habits aid inward purity. 

13th. To revere parents with a reverence like unto devotion. 

14th. To preserve the mysteries of the sect a profound secret. 

15th. To let the heart be always with Ood, wherever the body may be. 

16th. To be kind to all men, to pain none, and to desire to pain none. 

17th. 
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That holy person soon died, and was succeeded in his office 
by his son, Noor Ali Shah ; who, though young in years, 
was, to use the phrase of his historian, 4< old in piety.” 
The number and rank of Meer Maassoom’s followers excited 
alarm in the priests of Isfahan, who transmitted so exag- 
gerated an account of the vile heresies 8 of the Soofees to 
Ali Moor&d Khan, and recommended him so strongly to 
support the faith, by punishing those whose opinions were 
alike hostile to true religion and good government, that the 
monarch, the moment he received their representation, sent 
orders to cut off the noses and ears of some among the most 
zealous of the obnoxious sect ; and, as a further disgrace, 
to shave the beards of all who had adopted their opinions. 
The ignorant soldiers intrusted with the execution of this 
mandate, were not very capable of discriminating between 
true believers and infidels : and we are assured by a con- 
temporary writer 1 , that many orthodox Mahomedans had 
their noses and ears cut off and their beards shaved on this 
memorable occasion. 

Some of the principal inhabitants of Isfahan n , shocked 
at these proceedings, interested themselves in favour of the 
Soofees ; and Ali Moor&d was persuaded to send a second 
order to stop the persecution he had at first commanded; 
but Meer Maassoom Ali and Noor Ali Shah were not will- 
ing to remain where they had been so publicly proscribed ; 


17th. To resign oneself to the will of God in all things ; never to com- 
plain, but to be grateful for every thing. 

These, this writer adds, were the seventeen articles of faith to which this 
sect was required to conform. These were the tenets taught by Fy&z Ali, 
before the arrival of Meer Maassoom in Persia. 

• The writer of the MS. here followed informs us, that men notorious for 
their profligacy and infamy were employed as spies to discover the doctrine 
of the Soofees. These men reported that Meer Maassoom was considered 
as a god by his disciples ; and that Noor Ali Shah, Moostht&k Ali Shah, and 
others of his favorite disciples personated the angels Gabriel, Israel, Ac. Ac. 

* Persian MS. 

a Meerza Anuyet olla Mustoffee is said to have first undeceived Ali 
Moor&d Khan, and caused him to stop the persecution. 
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and they proceeded, accompanied by a crowd of followers, 
Co Kerman : there however the chief priest, alarmed by the 
defection of his flock, denounced vengeance against them, 
and forced Mcer Maassoom to fly to Meshed in Khorassan. 
He was refused admission into that city, and went to Herat, 
with the desire of proceeding by Cabool to India : but his 
fame and the number of his followers alarmed the King of 
the Afghans, who compelled him to return to Persia. At 
Kerman, which be revisited, Mooshtak Ali, the roost pious 
of his disciples, was put to death. One of his crimes was 
his excellence as a musician : he played upon the tar (a 
■pedes of guitar with three strings) in so harmonious and 
touching a manner, as to melt into tears all that heard him : 
among other accusations, it was alleged that he had called 
his guitar a divine instrument. 

Noor Ali Shah and Meer Maassoom had proceeded to 
Kerbelah, and intended to have remained there as a place 
of safety : but the solicitations of the inhabitants of Ker* 
manshah, where they had before resided, induced them to 
revisit it. The numbers that crowded to meet them excited 
the jealousy and indignation of the chief priest, a man of 
the highest reputation for his learning and piety. Alarmed 
at the rapid progress of infidelity, he determined to put a 
slop to it by the most violent measures. He placed Noor 
Ah Shah in confinement : during the commotion that foU 
lowed, care was taken that the swords of the faithful should 
■lay Meer Maassoom, who was murdered when at prayers 
in the midst of his followers. The king highly approved 
of this conduct: the chief priest of Kcrmanshah, in a most 
able, but violent letter to the prime minister, which was 
made public, endeavoured, and not without success, to 
expose the heresies of the Soofecs, against whom it was 
the object of his life to direct tlie popular indignation. 
This sect, however, notwithstanding the efforts of their 
enemies, continued to increase in numbers; and Noor Ali 
Shah, with all who adhered to him, were banished the 
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kingdom. He returned some time afterwards, and was 
urged by his followers to create a tumult, and to murder 
the tyrannical priest, who appeared determined on his de- 
struction. The mild spirit of Noor Ali Shah revolted from 
this extreme ; and he again fled to Kerbelah, whence he 
went towards Moossul. His avowed disciples were at this 
period about sixty thousand ; but many more were sup- 
posed to be secretly devoted to him ; among them a great 
majority were inhabitants of Persia. The danger to be 
apprehended from his fame, and the circumstances attending 
his death x , which happened at this time, gave reason to 
suspect that he was poisoned : and they who were sup- 
posed to have perpetrated this act, being natives of Ker- 
manshah, his disciples openly ascribed his death to the great 
opposer of the Soofees, Aga Mahomed Ali, the mooshtAhed* 
or high priest of that city. 

Two of his devoted adherents were afterwards taken up 
and sent to the reigning monarch, who commanded them to 
be delivered to the high priest of Kermanshah, empowering 
that determined enemy of the Soofees to do what he chose 
with them : they were put to death \ 

*The writer of his history states, that u two inhabitants of Kermanshafe, 
who were distinguished by an extraordinary appearance of zeal, d r caaed hit 
dinner on the day that he was suddenly attacked by violent spasms, which 
in a few hours terminated his existence. Their flight led all to suspect 
them of having poisoned him. Noor Ali died at nine o*clock on the morn- 
ing of the tenth of Mohurrum, A. H. 1215. He expired close to the grave 
of the prophet Jonas, within a league of Moossul.** 

y Aga Mahomed Ali used always to treat this accusation as a malignant 
calumny. He asserted that the story of Noor Ali Shah being poisoned 
Was an invention, and that he had died of the plague. 

1 The letter from Fatteh Ali Shah, the reigning monarch, to Aga 
Mahomed Ali, is a curious document. The following is its purport, as 
given in a MS. in my possession : 

44 Whereas the Soofees have extended their belief to an alarming extent, 
and obtained many foolish and credulous converts, who adopt their faith 
and dress in their fashion ; whereas all this is contrary to the interests of 
the true religion, and has occasioned much thought to the wisest of oar 
state ; whereas you also have urged us much on this subject ; we have 
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Some who pretend to knowledge on this subject, estimate 
the SoofWs in Persia at between two and three hundred 
thouflmd; but they cannot have any means for forming 
•uch a calculation; and they probably include, not only 
time who believe in the visionary doctrines of this sect, but 
time whose faith in the efficacy of the established religion 
Im been shaken by the Soofee teachers. The latter class 
are very numerous : they have probably been increased by 
the violent means taken to defend the established religion. 
Every Soofce who has suffered death, is deemed a martyr : 
those who revere their memory, contend, that truth could 
never require to be supported by persecution. Great part 
of the Soothes in Persia are not to be distinguished from 
the other Mahomedan population. They are required, 
wheo in the first ranks of this mystic faith, to conform to 
the established religion : and the gradual and unobserved 
manner in which men are led into infidelity, is justly stated 
hy Mahomedan divines to be one of the greatest dangers 
that attend this delusive doctrine. 

Ih the above account of the Soofces I have limited my 
observations to the most remarkable facts and events con- 
nected with their doctrines and history. To have minutely 
detailed the opinions of every sect would have been endless: 
a long catalogue might be given of Soofec saints : but the 
story of these ephemeral objects of veneration, and a detail 
of die different tenets, would prove nothing but that they 


(»kn> the in into consideration, and ha re written to all our governors and 
eftrnrs to punish Uwm ofrndm if they do not reesnt ; to take from them 
•0 they have plundered from weak men ; and, if the proprietor* cannot be 
found, to dutnhule it anv’tig the poor. We have in *h«»ct ordered, that 
the aert be extirpated and pit an end to, in order that the true faith map 
iouriah. Aft* Mehdre and Meerra Mehdee have been deceiving the people 
about Hamadan, who consider them as holy tearhen : they were tent 
pi auan Ui our pretence : we tend them hy AshnUT Khan Vemadwul to be 
deferred over to you, whim we regard as the wisest, the most learned, and 
meet vlrtnmii ouUmih of our kingdom. Tut them to death, confine them, 
or pnidi them hi the way you deem moat proper and roo sonant to the 
decrees ef ike holy religion. May your health and prosperity continue.” 
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are all equally ignorant of that great and inscrutable sub- 
ject, on which they profess a superior knowledge. I have 
abstained from any description of the various extraordinary 
shapes which this mystical faith has taken in India, where 
it has always flourished, and where it has at times been 
beneficial in uniting the opposite elements * of the Hindu 
and Mahomedan faith : nor have I ventured to offer any 
remarks on the similarity between many usages and opi- 
nions of the Soofees and those of the Gnostics and other 
Christian sects, as well as of some of the ancient Greek 
philosophers. The principal Soofee writers are familiar 
with the wisdom of Aristotle and Plato : their most cele- 
brated works abound in quotations from the latter. It has 
been often assumed, that the knowledge and philosophy of 
Greece were borrowed from the east : if so, the debt has 
been repaid. An account of Pythagoras, if translated into 
Persian, would be read as that of a Soofee saint. His 
initiation into the mysteries of the Divine nature, his deep 
contemplation and abstraction, his miracles, his passionate 
love of music, his mode of teaching his disciples, the perse- 
cution he suffered, and the manner of his death, present us 
with a close parallel to what is related of many eminent 
Soofee teachers, and may lead to a supposition that there 
must be something similar in the state of knowledge and of 
society, where the same causes produce the same effects. 

The Christian religion has never made any progress in 
Persia, though that kingdom has been visited by many 
missionaries. Amid the mountains of Kurdistan there is a 
small colony of Nestorians b , supposed to have resided there 

» This is particularly shewn in the life of Nanuc Shah, the founder of the 
Sikhs ; a nation inhabiting between the Indus and Delhi. 

fc At Sennah in A. D. 1810, I found a colony of forty Nestorian families, 
who had a pastor and a small church. They appeared to live in greet 
comfort, having uniformly, according to their own account, enjoyed the 
favour and protection of the Walys or Princes of Ardelan. This is chiefly 
to be ascribed to their peaceable and industrious habits. They were mostly 
artificers and manufacturers. 
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more than thirteen centuries. A Roman Catholic mission 
has been long established at Isfahan: and the Armenian 
colony in one of the suburbs of that capital, though they 
no longer enjoy the privileges bestowed on them by Shah 
Abbas the Great, are still protected in the free exercise of 
their religion. 

The Jews in Persia, who are not numerous, cannot 
appear in public, much less perform their religious ceremo- 
nies, without being treated with scorn and contempt by the 
Mahomedans c . The Guebres d ; or €€ worshippers of fire,” 
do not experience more toleration, except at Yezd, where 
they obtain respect on account of their numbers. They 
have in that city a civil magistrate of their own tribe, 
who presides over their ward ; and they observe in their 
places of worship the forms which were established in the 
reign of Ardisheer Babigan, the founder of the Sassanian 
dynasty. 

•There are numbers of Jewish families at Shiraz, and at Hamadan. 
This race, who in Persia live despised and in poverty, are not only efficiently 
protected, but respected in Turkey, where they enjoy both wealth and con- 
sideration. 

d For a description of their religion, see Appendix. 
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Chapter XXI. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF PERSIA ; WITH OBSERVATIONS ON 

THE JUDICIAL, REVENUE, AND MILITARY ESTABLISH* 

MENTS. 

It would be a waste of time to discuss the principles on 
which orthodox Mahomedans believe the right of governing 
others to be founded . Since the death of Mahomed, the right 
of every race of potentates that professed his religion, has 
rested chiefly on the sword ; but through policy the sacred 
name of Imam, or 14 vicar of the prophet,” has often been 
bestowed on those who exercised sovereignty ; and we may 
perhaps refer the comparative permanence of some of the 
greatest Mahomedan dynasties e to the increase of respect 
derived from the union of the spiritual and temporal powers. 
No race of kings that has reigned in Persia since the sub- 
version of the Arabian caliphs, has ever been esteemed the 
head of the Persian religion. The Seffavean monarchs 
were revered and deemed holy f , on account of their descent 
from a saint; but they never assumed the chief ecclesiastical 
power. That power, which, according to the belief of the 
Sheahs, was only legitimately exercised by the prophet and 
the twelve Im&ms or descendants of Ali, is considered to 
belong to Mehdee, the last Imam, who has disappeared, 
but is believed still to exist g . It is exercised, during his 

• Particularly tbe Caliphs of Arabia, and the present royal family of Con- 
stantinople. V 

f Kempfer, who visited Persia in A. D. 1712, has given a very curious 
account of the opinion which the Persians entertained of their sanctity. 
The water in which the Seffavean monarch washed was deemed a cure for 
all complaints. 

* This belief of the Sheahs is in direct opposition to that of the Soonees, 
who maintain that the Imam should be always visible. They say he should 
neither conceal himself, nor be a common object. — D’Ohsson, page 181. 
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concealment, or rather his invisibility 11 , by those holy men. 
who are raised by popular suffrage to the dignity of 
Moosht&hed *, or “ high priest and who may be deemed 
at the head of the hierarchy of Persia* 

The Monarch of Persia has been pronounced to be one I 
of the most absolute in the world ; and it has been shewn ( 
that there is reason to believe his condition has been the 
same from the earliest ages. His word has ever been 
deemed a law ; and he has probably never had any further 
restraint upon the free exercise of his vast authority, 
than has arisen from his regard for religion, his respect 
for established usages, his desire of reputation, and his 
fear of exciting an opposition that might be dangerous 
to his power or to his life. There is no assembly k of 
nobles, no popular representation, no ecclesiastical council 
of Oulam&h \ in Persia. It is a maxim that the king can 
do what he chooses, and is completely exempt from respon- 
sibility. He can appoint and dismiss ministers, judges, and 
officers of all ranks. He can also take away the property 
or the life of any of his subjects; and it would be con- 

b The Persian word is Ghaib ; which means, “ latent, concealed, invi- 
sible.” 

* I write from several Persian manuscripts of authority, and from 
the information of able natives, with whom I conversed on the subject. 
Chardin states, (Vol. V. page 223,) that the Seffavean kings were deemed 
the vicars, or 44 the successors of the ImAms.” 

k The usages of the Monarchs of Tartary required that they should call a 
Corooltai, or “ assembly of chiefs,” on all great occasions ; and when their 
immediate descendants governed Persia, they probably complied with this 
custom : but the Corooltai appears to have been assembled less as a delibe- 
rative body, than to give force and effect to a measure upon which the 
prince had previously resolved. Nadir Shah went through the mockery 
of consulting an assembly of this sort, before he usurped the crown. See 
Vol. II. page 16. 

1 OulamAh signifies 44 learned men $** and as the highest kind of t/«a, or 
44 science, ” among the Mahomed&iis is a knowledge of the Koran and tra- 
ditions, those who are skilled in this branch of knowledge are termed Oula- 
mih : in the Turkish empire they are a body of priests, who, acting under 
the mufti, or 44 chief pontiff,” both controul and support the power of the 
grand signior. 
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sidered as treason to affirm that he is controuled by any 
checks, except such as may be imposed by his prudence, 
his wisdom, or his conscience. The exact limitations to 
which he is liable, cannot easily be defined : for they are 
equally dependent upon his personal disposition, and upon 
the character and situation of his subjects ; particularly of 
that part of them who, from their condition, are the most 
exempt from the effects of arbitrary power. 

The ecclesiastical class, including the priests who officiate 
in the offices of religion, and those who expound the law as 
laid down in the Koran and the books of traditions, are 
deemed by the defenceless part of the community the prin- 
cipal shield between them and the absolute authority of their 
monarch. The superiors of this class are free from those 
personal apprehensions to which almost all others are sub- 
ject. The people have a right to appeal to them in all 
ordinary cases, where there appears an outrage against law 
and justice, unless when the disturbed state of the country 
calls for the exercise of military power. 

The merchants are a numerous and wealthy class ; and 
no part of the community has enjoyed, through all the 
distractions that kingdom has been afflicted with, and 
under the worst princes, more security, both in their per- 
sons and property. The reason is obvious : their traffic 
is essential to the revenue ; oppression cannot be partially 
exercised upon them, for the plunder of one would alarm 
all ; confidence would be banished, and trade cease : 
besides, the merchants of Persia correspond with those of 
the adjacent countries; and the king that ventured to 
attack them, must consent to have his name consigned to 
disgrace and obloquy in every quarter m . 

“ Notwithstanding these claims to favour and protection, contributions in 
the shape of loans have often been raised ; and fines are occasionally levied, 
on granting or securing commercial privileges. When a case occurred 
recently in India, the decision of which materially affected the interests 
of the Persian merchants, the interference of the court was refused, until a 
turn should be collected to buy it. 
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The citizens of great towns have no further protection 
than what they find in the respect the absolute monarch is 
disposed to pay to law and usage, and to the character of 
their priests and magistrates : hence they are much more 
exposed to the effects of a tyrannical government than the 
wandering tribes who constitute the military part of the 
community, and whose condition in a great degree protects 
them from oppression. These tribes may in fact be con- 
sidered as a camp of soldiers, only exposed to the common 
vicissitudes of the military life, and formidable from that 
social union which produces common feelings of attachment 
and of resentment. The power of the monarch over this class 
is liable to the same fluctuations as that which he exercises 
over the principal tributaries of the kingdom, whose sub- 
mission or disobedience is always determined by the strength 
or weakness of his authority. 

The Kings of Persia are completely absolute in all that 
relates to their own family. They may employ their sons 
in the public service, or immure them in a haram ; deprive 
them of sight, or of life, as their inclination or policy may 
dictate. The Seffavean kings, after the time of Shah 
Abbas the Great, confined the princes of the blood ; and 
those not intended for the succession were usually deprived 
of sight u , that they might not have it in their power to dis- 
turb the peace of the country. The successor to the throne, 
though fixed upon by the king, was seldom declared until 
the moment of his elevation : but the rank of the mother 
was of no consequence : and the son of a slave (if it suited 
the pleasure of his royal father) had as good pretensions to 
the crown, as the descendant of the most illustrious prin- 

* Chardin, vol. v., page 242, states, that “ these princes were deprived of 
sight at all ages.’* He gives a shocking description of the operation of 
taking out the eyes, which appears to be the same that is now practised. 
It had been the custom to sear the eyes with a hot iron ; but the discovery 
that this was not effectual, led to talcing them out altogether with a sharp 
pointed instrument. 

Vol. II. X 
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cess 0 . The reigning family have adopted usages more con- 
genial to the feelings of the military tribe to which they 
belong. Several sons of the present monarch are employed 
in the chief governments of the kingdom : and a prince, not 
the eldest of the king’s sons, but he whose mother is of a 
high family in the Kajir tribe, has been declared the heir to 
the crown, and has for many years enjoyed a consideration 
and exercised a charge suited to his high destination. So 
that there is no fixed rule for the treating the princes of the 
blood royal ; but in all periods the members of his family 
have been entirely dependent upon the monarch. Their 
condition is regulated by his feelings or his policy ; and he 
is considered to have even a more absolute authority over 
them, than over his domestics, courtiers, and ministers. In 
fact they have no rights recognised by law or by custom. 
No mediating power can interpose between them and their 
parent. Bom on a precipice, they are every moment in 
danger of destruction, and are alike subject to fall by their 
virtues and their crimes : for the jealousy of a despot is 
excessive ; and he usually views with increased suspicion and 
alarm every action of those who are placed nearest to his 
throne. 

From what has been stated, we may assume that the 
power of the King of Persia is by usage absolute over the 
property and lives of his conquered enemies, his rebellious 
subjects p , his own family, his ministers, over public officers, 
civil and military, and all the numerous train of his do- 
mestics; and that he may punish any person of these classes 
without examination or formal procedure of any kind : in 
all other cases that are capital, the forms prescribed by law 
and custom are observed; the monarch only commands, 
when the evidence has been examined and the law declared, 
that the sentence shall be put in execution, or that the con* 


° Chardin, voL v., page 240. 

p Bands of public robbers are considered in the same light as rebels, and 
put to dcnth, when seized, without trial. 
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demited culprit shall be pardoned. There are no doubt 
instances in which the king exceeds that prerogative which 
usage gives him: but these are rare; and when they 
occur, it is generally under a pretext that the offence is dan- 
gerous to the person or to the power of the Bang. It is 
obvious, indeed, that the hierarchy could not maintain its 
respect or popularity, if the law, of which it is the organ, 
was openly contemned and set aside. But we cannot under- 
stand the character of the power possessed by the monarch 
without constant reference to the condition of the empire he 
governs. Persia, in its most tranquil state, contains tribu- 
taries, who reluctantly acknowledge his authority, and 
against whom he is annually compelled to employ his troops ; 
mountain tribes, who subsist by plundering their less war- 
like neighbours ; ambitious nobles, who are eager to establish 
their independence ; even the more peaceable part of the 
population have been of late so habituated to change, that 
they are prompt to obey any new master whom the fortune 
of the hour places over them. The sovereign of such a 
country must be dreaded, or his power could not be effec- 
tive ; and we consequently find, that some of the monarchs 
who have been stigmatized by travellers for their cruelty, 
are those under whom Persia has been most prosperous. 
The exaggerated accounts of their barbarity has arisen in 
m great degree from the king himself ordering all executions, 
and from the court of his palace being often the scene of^ 
bloodshed. But a practice at which we shudder, is deemed 
by the Persians essential to the royal power. It adds, they 
believe, in a very great degree to that impression of terror, 
which it is necessary to make upon the turbulent and the 
refractory. 

In no country has the monarch more personal duties q 


s A few among the weakest and most depraved of the Seffavean family 
confined themselves entirely to the palace, and communicated with none 
except favorite eunuchs : but these remarkable exceptions only prove the 
general rule. 

X 2 
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than in Persia : the mode of performing them appears to 
have differed very little from the most ancient times to the 
present day. At an early hour in the morning the princi- 
pal ministers and secretaries attend the king, make reports 
on what has occurred, and receive his commands. After 
this audience, he proceeds to his public levee, which takes 
place almost every day, and continues about an hour and a 
half. At this levee, which is attended by the princes, the 
ministers, and the officers of the court, all affairs which are 
wished to be made public, are transacted; rewards are 
given, punishments commanded ; and the king expresses 
those sentiments of displeasure or approbation which he 
wishes to be promulgated. When this levee is over, he 
adjourns to a council chamber, where one or two hours are 
given to his personal favorites, and to his ministers. 
After the morning has passed in this maimer he retires to 
his inner apartments; in the evening he again holds a 
levee, less public than that of the morning, and transacts 
business with his ministers and principal officers of state. 

These usual employments are liable to no interruption, 
but from illness, the pursuit of field sports or occasional 
exercise on horseback. When in camp, his habits are the 
same as in the capital : he is from six to seven hours every 
day in public ; during which he is not only seen by, but 
accessible to, a great number of persons of all ranks. A 
monarch, whom custom requires to mix so much with his 
subjects, cannot be ignorant of their condition ; and this 
knowledge, unless his character be very perverse, must tend 
to promote their happiness. 

It is impossible to give an exact description of the duties 
which the prime minister r has to perform : they depend 
upon the favour and confidence he enjoys, and upon the 
activity and energy, or indolence and incompetency, of 

r His Persian title is Ham&d-ood-donleh, “ the trusted of the state.” 
He is at present more commonly called Sudder-e-Asim, u first in precedence, 
or prime minister.” 
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his sovereign. He is usually the medium through which 
political negotiations and all affairs relating to the gene- 
ral welfare of the state, should be transacted. He re- 
ceives and introduces foreign ambassadors, corresponds 
with the principal governors of provinces; and when a 
decided favorite, he exercises a great influence over all 
branches of the government. The prime minister is some- 
times placed at the head of every department • ; at other 
times this great power i%divided, and a separate minister 
has charge of the public revenue ‘. These arrangements 
rest solely with the king, upon whose favour the ministers 
are dependent from hour to hour, not only for their autho- 
rity, but for their property and their lives, which may be 
said to be always in peril. Their danger increases with 
their charge ; and their time is incessantly occupied in per- 
sonal attendance upon their sovereign, in the intricacies of 
private intrigues, or the toils of public business.. Men 
must be very efficient before they are competent to fill such 
stations ; and they are generally selected on account of the 
reputation they have attained in inferior offices. It is a 
maxim of policy, not to raise a nobleman of high birth and 
rank to the station of prime minister. Perhaps few of that 
class in Persia are equal to the duties : but if they were, it 
would not be deemed wise to trust men with the use of the 
king’s name and of the royal seal, who might employ them 
to further their own plans of ambition, and who could not 
be cast down without exciting a murmur of discontent, if 
not a spirit of turbulence, among their vassals and adhe- 
rents. As the administration is in general constituted, the 


■ The late Hajee Ibrahim, during the whole period that he was prime 
minister to Aga Mahomed Khan, presided over every department erf the 
state. 

1 This is the case at present : Meerza Shuffee is prime minister ; but 
Hajee Mahomed Hussein Khan presides over the financial and revenue de- 
partme nts. The title attached to this office was Ameen-ood-Dovleh , or “ the 
safety of the state.” He is at present called Nizam~ood-D<mlehy or “ the 
regulator of the state.” 
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disgrace or execution of a minister creates no sensation 
whatever. There are instances of a departure from this 
policy ; but they are too rare to be considered otherwise 
than as exceptions. 

Besides his chief ministers, the King of Persia is aided 
by secretaries of state u in every department : they preside 
ofer different offices or chambers of accounts x ; and the 
accounts of the receipts and disbursements throughout the 
ecclesiastical, civil, revenue, and® military branches of the 
government, are kept with much regularity and precision. 
It is rarely, however, that any of the officers filling these 
departments enjoy any extensive influence ; although it is 
from this class that the ministers of the crown are often 
selected. 

A great change has taken place in the whole frame of the 
Court since the Seffavean kings occupied the throne. Some 
of these monarchs passed a great part of their time in the 
haram. The consequence was, that they fell under the 
dominion of women and eunuchs. The latter were some- 
times promoted to the first stations in the kingdom, and 
always exercised a commanding influence. The chiefs of 
warlike tribes, who have filled the throne since the downfall 
of this family, have not yet changed the manly habits of 
their ancestors for such degenerate usages; and eunuchs 
are very seldom employed beyond the walls of the haram y . 
The chief officers of the household, those who preside over 
the ceremonies of the court, and the domestics, have not 
necessarily any official concern with the affairs of govern- 
ment : but as they often, particularly the latter, become 
great favorites, and enjoy the personal confidence of their 

* The Moonshee-ool-Moomahk, or secretary of state; and the Mustoof- 
fees, or counsellors, are among the first in rank : their seal is necessary to 
every royal mandate. 

* These offices are termed Dufter KhinAh, or chambers of records. 

y I have known only two or three instances of eunuchs employed in situa- 
tions of trust during the present reign : they were treated with uncommon 
attention and deference. 
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master more than his ministers, they attain in an indirect 
manner to a considerable influence, if not authority. 

The law of Persia, as of all Mahometan nations, is 
founded upon the Koran and the traditions. Hence the 
duties of priest and judge are combined ; and the hierarchy 
has attained great power, from the priests being the ad- 
ministrators of the sacred law, and thus having the ability to 
shield the people in some degree from the incessant attacks 
they are exposed to, from the violence and rapacity of their 
rovcrrtgns and rulers. 

Justice is administered in Persia in two distinct modes; 
as to which a few observations will be useful, not merely to 
explain their origin, but to elucidate the causes that lead 
to their frequent collision. The written law, which Per** 
has in common with every Mahomedan country, is tennis 
Sherri h. It is founded on the Koran, and the Soona, or 
oral traditions : but, since the establishment of the Shcah 
faith, the learned ecclesiastics who administer this law, have 
rejected all traditions that come from the three first caliphs, 
or from others deemed the personal enemies of Ali, and the 
family of the Prophet. 

By the theory of a Mahomedan government there should 
be no other courts of justice except those established for the 
admini nisi ration of the Sherrih, or written law: but in 
Persia there is another branch of judicature, termed Urf, 
that is, known or customary : the secular magistrates who 
administer it, are to decide all cases brought before them 
according to precedent, or custom. This law, if it can be 
termed such, is never written; for Mahomedans can have 
no written laws but the Koran and traditions. It varies in 
different parts of the empire, having reference to local os 
well as common usage*. The king, as temporal monarch, 
is at the head of the Urf, which may be considered as an 
emanation from the royal authority, although it is admi- 
nistered upon a professed regard for the habits and pre- 
judices of the people. 
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There can be no doubt as to its origin. The rulers and 
chiefs of Persia, though converts to the Mahomedan faith, 
have never been disposed to sacrifice their temporal power, 
nor the laws and usages they had inherited from their fore- 
fathers; and while they submitted to such ordinances as 
were deemed sacred and indispensable, they have preserved, 
as more conformable to their prejudices and to their system 
of government, the Urf, or customary law ; but the admi- 
nistration of it has always varied with the power and dis- 
position of the monarch. There have been periods ‘when 
the religious zeal of the sovereign has caused almost every 
case to be referred to the ecclesiastical judges; at others 
the whole authority has been vested in the secular magis- 
trates \ The latter are naturally prone to encroach upon 
the privileges of the former ; and as they possess power, 
they can seldom be at a loss for pretexts. 

The ecclesiastical order pretend that the Sherrah, or 
divine law, should take cognizance of all cases whatever ; 
while the courts of Urf, supported by the temporal power, 
have limited their functions to disputes about religious cere- 
monies, inheritance, marriage, divorce, contracts, sales, and 
all civil cases ; while it reserves to itself the decision on all 
proceedings about murder, theft, fraud, and every crime 
that is capital, or that can be called a breach of the public 
peace b . 

Before the reign of N&dir Shah, the hierarchy enjoyed 
power and wealth. The chief pontiff, or Sudder-ool-Sud- 
door, was deemed the vicar of the Imam, and exercised a 
very extensive authority. The priesthood were all suboxdi- 

■ In the reign of Sultan Hoossein all cases are said to have been decided 
according to the Sherrah. 

• This was the case under N&dir Shah. 

b Though the lay magistrates reserve to themselves the decision on the 
procedure in cases of murder, they call upon the aid of the court of Sherr&h 
whenever they desire to act according to the law : in all such cases evidence 
is taken, and the law declared by the Shaikh-ool-Isldm, or presiding judge 
of the court of Sherrah. 
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nate to this spiritual ruler, who resided at court, and with the 
approbation of the sovereign nominated the principal judges. 
The lands with which the different mosques and charitable 
buildings were endowed, produced a very great revenue ; 
and the office instituted for managing these funds acted 
entirely under the direction of the Sudder-ool-Suddoor, or 
Nawab, as he was sometimes called, in allusion to his office 
as lieutenant of the holy Im&m. Abbas the Great desired 
to abolish an office which vested so great a power in the 
individual who filled it ; and on the death of the chief pon- 
tiff no successor was nominated. But his grandson and 
successor, Shall Soofee, who feared to persevere in this 
measure, adopted the expedient of appointing two persons 
to this high dignity. He thought by dividing the power 
to diminish the influence of the possessors. One of them 
was called the Sudder-ool-Suddoor-e-Khas, “ the personal, 
or King’s Chief Pontiff the other, the Sudder-ool-Sud- 
door-e-Aum, or €t the Chief Pontiff of the People.” 

The former took rank of the latter, though their duties 
were nearly the same. Nfidir Shah not only abolished this 
office 0 altogether, but, as has been related, seized the lands 
appropriated to the ecclesiastical establishments, in order to 
pay his troops. These lands have never been fully restored ; 
and the hierarchy is not likely to regain its former wealth 
and power. 

The order of chief priests, who are named Moosht&hed d , 

* NAdir Shah, when he abolished the office, granted a small pension to the 
person who held it. His descendants retain this provision and the title of 
Nawab. In 1800 I dined in company with the present representative of 
the family. He had come from Yezd to Teheran. Though he had no sta- 
tion, and no duties to perform, he was treated with great respect. All the 
first nobles and ministers were of the party, and all concurred in giving the 
seat of honour to the nominal high priest. 

d The word Moosht&hed, which is the active participle of an Arabic verb, 
may be translated 44 the giver of evidence.'* This order of high priests 
existed, though with less authority than they now enjoy, during the reign 
of the Seffavean monarchs. Kaempfer has given a very good description 
of them. He observes, that 44 in order to captivate the affections, and 
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has always existed in Persia; but since the station of 
Sudder-ool-Suddoor was abolished ' they have attained a 
greater degree of power than they before possessed. They 
fill no office, receive no appointment, have no specific dudes, 
but are called, from their superior learning, piety, and 
virtue, by the silent but unanimous suffrage of their coun- 
trymen, to be their guides in religion, and their protectors 
against their rulers ; and they receive a respect and duty 
which lead the proudest kings to join the popular voice, 
and to pretend, if they do not feel, a veneration for them. 

attract the veneration of the people, who alone have the right of conferring 
this title , they (the moosht&heds) affect exterior sanctity, and the mod 
rigid frugality ; they shun honours and amusements, and all species of 
frivolities ; their only discourse is on holy and edifying subjects, and all 
their thoughts appear directed to heaven ; they preach the most mild doc- 
trines ; they show the greatest patience with their disciples, whom they 
correct, not only without harshness, but with exemplary moderation ; they 
speak little, and are very sententious ; their answers are full of unction, 
and the odour of the saint seems spread around them ; they wear a white 
cloak, woven of camels’ or goats* hair ; their head is covered with a high 
white cap, which gives to their countenance a pallid and thin appearance. 
When a moosht&hed is mounted on his mule, his eyes are always cast 
down ; two servants are his only attendants, both of whom walk ; the one 
guides the animal on which the holy man rides, the other carries his book. 
These high priests often recite in the mosques much longer prayers than 
those usually said by the faithful, and afterwards retiring into a corner, 
they preach and give pious instructions to the multitude, who are in ecstasy 
with their sublime devotion. It is with these holy tricks, that they cap- 
tivate men’s affections, establish a reputation for sanctity, and obtain from 
the silent suffrages of the people a species of supreme pontificate. But it 
must be acknowledged, they do not easily attain success in' this career of 
hypocrisy. The title of mooshtahed is only granted to him who is master 
of seventy sciences, and even then he must be held in the highest consi- 
deration both by the king and the people .” — Amctnilates Exotica, p. 103, 104. 

This learned and observing author is rather uncharitable in deeming the 
whole life of the moosh tilled to be a course of hypocrisy. Mahomed ans are 
often bigots, but seldom hppocrites ; and an attentive observation of the 
character and conduct of the principal mooshtiheds in Persia has led me to 
a very different conclusion. Several of them have appeared to me men of 
sincere piety and goodness ; and their chief duty, which is to defend the 
weak against the strong, appears singularly calculated to inspire and pre- 
serve noble sentiments and habits. 
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There are seldom more than three or four moosht&heds e . 
Their conduct is expected to be exemplary, and to show no 
worldly bias ; neither must they connect themselves with 
the king or the officers of government. They seldom 
depart from that character to which they owe their rank. 
The reason is obvious ; the moment they deviate, the charm 
is broken; men no longer solicit their advice or implore 
their protection; nor can they hope to see the monarch 
courting popularity by walking to their humble dwellings, 
and placing them on the seat of honour when they conde- 
scend to visit his court When a moosht&hed dies, his 
successor is always a person of the most eminent rank in 
the ecclesiastical order; and, thqugh he may be pointed 
out to the populace by others of the same class seeking him 
as an associate, it is rare to hear of any intrigues to obtain 
this enviable dignity. 

The mooshtaheds exercise a great, though undefined, 
power over the courts of Sherrah, or written law ; the 
judges constantly submit cases to their superior knowledge; 
and their sentence is irrevocable, unless by a mooshtahed 
still more distinguished for learning and sanctity. But the 
benefits derived from the influence of these high priests are 
not limited to their occasional aid in the courts of justice ; 
the law is respected from the character of its ministers; 
kings fear to attack the decrees of tribunals over which they 
may be said to preside, and frequently endeavour to obtain 
popularity by referring cases to their decision. The sove- 
reign, when no others dare approach him, cannot refuse to 
listen to a revered mooshtahed when he becomes an inter- 
cessor for the guilty. Their habitations are deemed sanc- 
tuaries for the oppressed ; and the hand of despotic power 


* When I was in Persia, there were, I think, five : Aga Mahomed Ali 
of Kcrmanshah, (who has been before mentioned,) Meerza A bool Hoossein 
of Room, and Hajee Meer Mahomed Hoossein of Isfahan, were the most 
celebrated. Hajee Syud Hoossein, of Cazveeu, had died five years before 
I first visited Persia : but his memory was so highly venerated, that liis 
Rouse continued to be considered a saactuary. 
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is sometimes taken off from a city, because the monarch will 
not offend a mooshtahed, who has chosen it for his resi- 
dence, but who refuses to dwell amid violence and injustice. 

The next in rank to the mooshtahed is the Shaikh-ool- 
Islam ; a term which literally means, “ the elder or chief 
of the faith but which in its common sense signifies the 
supreme judge of the court of Sherrah, or written law. 
There is a shaikh-ool-islam in every principal city : he is 
nominated by the king, from whom he receives a liberal 
salary ; but the desire and wishes of the inhabitants are 
almost invariably consulted, and the individual is usually 
promoted from a belief of his superior sanctity and know- 
ledge. These officers often attain a respect hardly inferior 
to that enjoyed by the moosht&hed. They studiously avoid 
any open connexion with men in power : even the appear- 
ance of such an intercourse would lose them the respect and 
confidence of the people, who are naturally very jealous of 
their independence and integrity. In large cities there is a 
Cauzee f , or judge under the shaikh -ool-isl&m ; and the 
latter has in general the further aid of a council of moollahs, 
or learned men, many of whom give their services gra- 
tuitously, in the hope of increasing their reputation, or of 
recommending themselves to notice and employment. In 
the lesser towns there is only a cauzee : in villages they 
have seldom more than an inferior moollah, capable of 
reading a few sentences of Arabic, which enables him to 
perform the ceremonies at a marriage or funeral, to make 
out common deeds, and to decide on plain and obvious 
cases. When subjects of intricacy occur, he refers to the 
cauzee of the neighbouring town, by whom the cause is 
often carried before the shaikh-ool-islam, or supreme judge 
of the provincial capital. 


f This officer was originally the supreme civil judge in all Mahomcdan 
countries : he still retains great powers mi Turkey, though under the 
mufti ; and in the Mahomedan states in India he is the chief judge : but 
in Persia the cauzee is considered under the shaikh-ool-islam, iu all cities 
where that high office exists. 
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There is also in Persian courts an officer who bears the 
name of Mufti, but who has none of the great powers asso- 
ciated with that title in Turkey. His duty is more to pre- 
pare an exposition of the case before the court, and to aid 
with his advice, than to decide : but as this office requires 
a man of learning, his opinion often influences the judge- 
ment of his superiors. 

The lower ranks of the priesthood are seldom entitled to 
that praise which has been bestowed on some of the supe- 
rior branches. They neither enjoy, nor can expect, popu- 
lar fame, as their situations are not permanent ; and they 
seldom rise to the higher ranks of their profession. They 
are exposed to great temptation ; and receive but a very 
limited income. So we can believe that there is truth in 
those accusations which* represent them as being in general 
equally ignorant, corrupt, and bigoted. 

The art and venality of the cauzees and moollahs are 
often noticed by Persian writers ; and the character of this 
class has almost always been drawn in the harshest colours 
by European travellers. Chardin states that “ nothing 
but the establishment of the Urf, or customary law, which 
is administered by the secular magistrates, could enable a 
person, not of the Mahomedan faith, to carry on any com- 
mercial transactions in Persia ; as the bigotry of the priests, 
and the strict letter of the only law which they administer, 
that of the Koran and the traditions, would operate to de- 
prive him of every hope of justice : that, when an applica- 
tion was made to the courts of Sherrah against a bankrupt, 
he was so sheltered g under its forms and prescriptive laws, 
that even his goods could not be seized for the payment of 
his debts : but if the suit was transferred before the lay 


s The Mahomedan law against debtors is sufficiently severe : and the 
creditor (if a Mahomedan) has every means he could desire of recovering 
his property ; but the letter of the Sherr4h, or written law, is in no point 
favorable to unbelievers ; and the bigoted ecclesiastics, by whom it was 
administered, were not even disposed to grant them the benefit of the law. 
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magistrate who decided by the customary law, it was only 
necessary to authenticate the demands against him to 
obtain an order for the seizure and sale of his property to 
satisfy them.” 

The Urf, or customary law, which is administered by the 
king h , his lieutenants, the rulers of provinces, governors of 
cities, lay magistrates of towns, managers and collectors of 
districts, and heads of villages, aided by all the different 
subordinate officers under them, bears some resemblance, in 
its cognizance of petty offences, to that authority which, in 
better ordered communities, is vested in magistrates of police: 
but the magistrates in Persia always exercise the chief 
local authority, and consequently are above the law instead 
of being checked by it. Their decrees are instantly enforced 
by the strong hand of power. They are prompt and arbi- 
trary in their decisions : and as they seldom bestow much 
time on the consideration of evidence, they are continually 
liable to commit injustice, even if their intentions are pure. 
The principal check upon them is the dread of superiors, 
to whom the injured may always appeal : but it is easier to 
explain the duties, than to describe the conduct, of men, 
who regulate their actions by the varying disposition of the 
despot of the day, and are active and just, or corrupt and 
cruel, as he happens to be vigilant and virtuous, or avari- 
cious and tyrannical. 

The lowest officers intrusted with the administration of 
the Urf, or customary law, hear complaints of all kinds, 
and summon evidence : even the heads of villages are 

h During the Seffavean dynasty, we learn from Ksempfer, Chardin, and 
others, there was always a Dewan Beggee, or chief of the council, who 
superintended this department. That department does not now exist. It 
was one of great power and influence ; and the late Monarchs of Persia hare 
probably been jealous of giving it to one of their principal nobles. The 
late Suliman Khan Kajir was for a day styled Dewan Beggee, in order to 
adjust a ceremony when I first went to the court of Persia ; and it was 
alleged, that the person holding that high office represented the person of 
the king. 
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allowed to inflict slight punishments, or impose small fines ; 
but if the crime be serious, the delinquent is sent to the 
collector and magistrate of the district 1 , whose power is 
more extensive : and when the case, from the magnitude of 
the property concerned, the rank of the parties, or the 
heinousness of the crime, appears above the collector's 
cognisance, he refers it to the governor of the province, who 
is generally competent to decide on all such cases as do not 
affect life. But the power of putting to death is seldom 
delegated by the king, unless when a country is in rebel- 
lion, or when the government is committed to one of the 
blood royal. In all other circumstances, when an example 
is necessary, the proof of guilt, taken according to legal 
forms before the court of Sherrfih, is sent to the king, and 
a royal mandate is transmitted for the execution of the 
criminal. 

The lay magistrates always hold their courts of justice 
publicly, which undoubtedly operates as a salutary check 
upon their proceedings. These courts are sometimes very 
tumultuous, though the judge is aided by a crowd of infe- 
rior officers, whose duty is to preserve order. The women 
who attend these courts, are often the most vociferous : the 
servants of the magistrates are not permitted to silence 
them with those blows, which in case of disturbance they 
liberally inflict upon the men. 

The jurisdiction of the courts of written and customary 
law neither is, nor, from the constitution of the latter, can 
be, clearly defined. The sovereign and his ministers pro- 
mote this confusion of authority, which adds to their power 
and emolument. But though in civil and criminal cases 
appeals, or rather complaints, are carried from one of these 
courts to the other, all deeds, contracts, marriages, and 
divorces, must be drawn up by the officers of the Sherr&h • 

1 This person is called Zaubit. He collects the revenues, and exercises a 
limited judicial authority. 
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and tbeir decisions are received as evidence by the lay 
magistrate ; who is also in the habit of referring to them all 
such cases as, either from personal k or political reasons, he 
desires should be decided by their authority : in criminal 
cases, where a regular procedure is adopted, the chief judge 
of the court of Sherr&h pronounces sentence according to 
the decrees of the sacred law. 

The decisions of the courts of Persia, whether those of 
written or customary law, are speedily obtained; and a 
suit in them is attended with little apparent cost, though 
considerable sums are often given in bribes. The adminis- 
tration of the customary law, or Urf, is more summary than 
that of Sherr&h, because it is more arbitrary. All forms 
and delays of law arise out of a respect for persons . and 
property that is unknown to this branch of the adminis- 
tration of justice in Persia ; which always imitates in its 
decisions, the promptness of that despotic authority from 
which it proceeds, and by which it is supported. 

It has been already stated, that the King of Persia deems 
himself vested with an authority independent of the law ; 
and considers that, from the prerogative of his high condi- 
tion he can take away the life or the property of any one of 
his subjects : but it has been shewn that the exercise of this 
power is practically limited. In all cases where he does 
not decide personally, or delegate his arbitrary authority 
to others, the criminal law is administered in a manner 
conformable to the Koran. Theft may be forgiven *, and 
murder compounded, if the party from whom the property 


k Where a lay magistrate conceived his decision might involve him in 
dispute with any person of rank or influence, or feared that by punishing a 
man of a tribe he might excite a dangerous spirit of revenge, he would cer- 
tainly refer the case to the court of Sherriih. 

1 The Koran states, “ If a man or woman steal, cut off their hands in 
retribution for that which they have committed but adds, iu a subsequent 
sentence, “Whoever shall repent, after his iniquity, and amend, verily 
Cod will be turned unto him ; for God is inclined to forgive and to be mer- 
ciful.” It is from the latter passage that commentators have inferred the 
right of forgiveness in the injured. 
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is stolen, or the legal heir of the person slain are disposed 
to mercy. Mutilation for theft, though commanded in the 
Koran, is rarely practised : but the king often inflicts capi- 
tal punishment on those who are convicted of having stolen 
to any large amount. When a man or woman is murdered m , 
the moment the perpetrator is discovered, the heir at law 
to the deceased demands vengeance. Witnesses are ex- 
amined : if the guilt be established, the criminal is delivered 
into his hands, to deal with him as he chooses. It is alike 
lawful to forgive him, to accept a sum of money as the price 
of blood, or to put him to death. Only a few years ago n 
the English resident at Abusheher saw three persons deli- 
vered up to the relations of those whom they had murdered. 
They were led bound to the burial ground, and put to 
death: but the part of the execution which appeared of 
most importance, was to make the children of the deceased 
stab the murderers with knives, and imbrue their little hands 
in the blood of those who had slain their father. The 
youngest princes of the blood that could hold a dagger, were 
made to stab the assassins of the late Aga Mahomed Khan 
at their execution ; and the successor of N&dir Shall sent 
one of his murderers to the females of his haram, who, we 
are told, were delighted to put him to death °. * 

In the time of the Sefiavean kings, the court of the 
Dewan Beggee, or €C supreme criminal judge,” decided upon 

" In all cases of murder Mahomed has expressly commanded the law of 
retaliation. 4t The free shall die for the free, the servant for the servant, 
and a woman for a woman but he adds, “ He whom his brother shall for- 
give, may be prosecuted, and obliged to make satisfaction, according to what 
is just ; and a fine shall be set upon him with humanity. This is indulgence 
from your Lord, and mercy : and he who shall transgress after this by kill- 
ing the murtherer, shall be grievously punished.” — Sale’s Koran , VoL I. 
page 30. 

Manslaughter, according to the Koran, is to be expiated by releasing a 
believer from slavery, by paying a fine to the relations of the deceased, or by 
giving alms. 

* I received the account of this transaction from Mr. Hankey Smith, late 
British resident at Abusheher. 

• Vol. II. page 54, note. 

Vol. IL Y 
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the cases of murder and robbery which occurred not only in 
the metropolis, but over the whole kingdom p . This court 
took particular cognisance of four crimes ; the knocking out 
of a tooth, or of an eye, rape, and murder. Other crimes 
were judged on the spot where they were committed, by the 
Haukim, or “ chief magistrate,” who referred all civil 
suits to the Sherr&h or “ court of written law but it was 
the peculiar privilege of nobles, public ministers, and all 
the king’s guests, including ambassadors and envoys from 
foreign states, to have every suit instituted by them or 
brought against them, tried only in the court of the Dewan 
Beggee, or “ supreme judge.” Kaempfer states that the 
Urf, or customary law,” accommodated itself to the 
usages of the place where it was administered. This is still 
the practice ; but the high office of Dewan Beggee no longer 
exists. Its powers are exercised by the monarch : however 
in most instances where he has appointed one of his sons 
to govern a province, he has vested him with the power of 
pronouncing and executing the sentence of death upon con- 
victed criminals, as well as of taking cognisance of and 
punishing all other crimes, which were formerly noticed by 
the court of the Dewan Beggee q . 

The mode and degree of punishment in cases decided by 
the Sherrah is the same in Persia as in all other Mahome- 
dan countries: but when the sentence is pronounced by the 
king, or by the governors or military commanders to whom 
he has delegated his authority, the punishment varies ac- 
cording to the disposition of the inflicter. For lesser 
offences, fines, flogging, and the bastinado, are the com- 
monest punishments. Torture is seldom used, except to • 
make men reveal hidden treasures. The inhuman practice 


p Kaempfer. 

i There was formerly, and is still, an officer in the courts of justice, called 
Vakeel -ool-Raya, or u the advocate of the people.” The continuance of 
his name, even though his duties may be dormant, proves that there is a 
desire to have the reputation of attending to justice. 
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of taking out the eyes has long disgraced Persia. The 
objects are usually persons who have aspired to, or are sup- 
posed likely to aspire to, the throne ; or chiefs of tribes, 
whom it is desirable to deprive of power, without putting 
them to death : and this punishment has been inflicted on 
the male inhabitants of a rebellious city, in order to intimi- 
date by a dreadful example. The common mode of putting 
criminals to death is by strangling, by decapitation, or by 
stabbing: in cases of enormity, or where there is a desire to 
strike terror T or to gratify revenge, inventive cruelty endea- 
vours to discover new ways of adding to the sufferings of 
its victims. They are sometimes doomed to protracted tor- 
tures ; at others are empaled, or have their limbs torn asunder 
by the rebounding branches of trees that have been bent 
for the purpose". An instance has been given of a barba- 
rous chief associating the idea of luxurious enjoyment with 
the horrors of the most cruel death, by making a garden of 
his enemies 1 : and the history of Persia abounds with ex- 
amples too shocking to be related, of tyrants glutting their 
vengeance, by subjecting their enemies, before they granted 
them the mercy of death, to the most shameless insults and 
horrid injuries. 

In Persia women are seldom publicly executed®; nor 
tan their crimes, from their condition in society, be often of 
a nature to demand such examples : but they are exposed 

T I find in Mr. Jnkes’s Journal an account of a dreadful punishment at 
Teheran, when he was there in 1810. A slave had poisoned the family he 
served. Though they all recovered, by the instant application of remedies, 
.the roan was fully convicted, and sentenced by the king to be hung by the 
heels in the common market-place, and cut up as a butcher does the carcase 
of a sheep : but he was denied the mercy shewn to that animal of having 
his throat cat before he was quartered. 

• Vol. I. page 57* note. 

« Vol. II. page 77- 

n When the case is very aggravated, an example is made. Some time 
ago at Tebreez a woman who bad poisoned her husband, was cast headlong 
from a high tower by the common executioner. 

Y 2 
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to all the violence and injustice of domestic tyranny ; and 
innocent females are too often included in the punishment 
of their husbands and fathers ; particularly where they are 
of high rank. Instances frequently occur where women are 
tortured to make them reveal the concealed wealth of which 
they are supposed to have a knowledge ; and when a noble- 
man or minister is put to death, it is not unusual to give 
away his wives and daughters as slaves ; and sometimes, 
though rarely, they are bestowed on the lowest classes in 
the community x . This usage is defended on the ground 
of the necessity to make terrible examples of men in high 
stations: it is argued, that nothing is so likely to deter 
others from equal guilt, as the dread of having their fami- 
lies exposed to similar dishonour: but no reasoning can 
reconcile us to a practice, at once infamous, inhuman, and 
unjust; which marks, perhaps, beyond all others, the wanton 
atrocity of a despotic and barbarous power y . 

The king nominates the Beglerbegs, or governors of pro- 
vinces, and the Haukims, or governors of cities, who arc 
not required to be natives of the place of their government ; 
nor is the Darogah, or lieutenant of police, who acts imme- 
diately under the Haukim or governor : but the Kalanter, 
or chief magistrate of the city, and the Kut-khodahs, or 
magistrates of different wards, though nominated by the 
king, must be selected from the most respectable inhabitants, 
just as the members of the corporation are in any English 
town. Although these officers are not formally elected, 
the voice of the people always points them out: and if the 
king should appoint a magistrate disagreeable to the citizens, 
he could not perform his duties, which require all the 
weight he derives from personal consideration to aid the 
authority of office. In small towns or villages the voice of 

* The wires of men of high rank have been given to mole drivers. 

* The inhabitants of the Turkish provinces in the vicinity of Persia, who 
are far from being civilized, have a right, from their opposite usage of the 
females belonging to criminals of rank, to speak of this practice with horror 
and indignation. 
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the inhabitants in nominating their Kut-khodah, or head % 
is still more decided : if one is named of whom they do not 
approve, their clamour produces either his resignation or 
removal. These facts are important; for no privilege is 
more essential to the welfare of a people, than that of choos- 
ing or influencing the choice of their magistrates. It is 
true, these magistrates cannot always screen them from the 
hand of power, and are often compelled to become the in- 
struments of oppression : still their popularity with their 
fellow-citizens, which caused their elevation, continues to 
be their strength; and in the common exercise of their* 
duties they attend to their comfort, happiness and interests. 
In every city or town of any consequence, the merchants, 
tradesmen, mechanics, and labourers, have each a head, or 
rather a representative*, who is charged with the peculiar 
interests of his class, and manages all their concerns with 
the governor of the town. He is chosen by the community 
he belongs to, and is appointed by the king. He is seldom 
removed, except on the complaint of those whose repre- 
sentative he is deemed ; and even they must bring forward 
and substantiate charges of neglect or of criminal conduct. 

No general description of the administration of justice can 
comprehend all the various communities in an empire like 
Persia. It has been before mentioned that the military 
part of the inhabitants are divided into tribes, who derive 
their origin from different nations : the Turks from Tur- 
kistan, or Tartary ; the Arabs from Arabia ; and the 
oririnal Persians, consisting of Kurds, Lacs, Zends, and 
many others. All these tribes, though speaking differ- 
ent languages, have nearly similar customs. They dwell in 

* The head of the village is sometimes called Reis, an Arabic term signi- 
fying the head person, or chief. The use of it in Persia is, I believe, con- 
fined to the districts inhabited by persons descended from the tribes of 
Arabia. 

• He is termed Wasta-asanaf, or the mediator or representative of his 
class. 
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tents; subsist upon their flocks, or the chase; and change 
their residence with the season. The system of internal 
government with this whole race of men is nearly the same. 
They profess the Mahomedan religion, and acknowledge 
the authority of the written law laid down in the Koran 
and the traditions. During the reign of the Seffavean 
kings, the Sudder-ool-Suddoor, or chief pontiff, appointed 
a Cauzee, or judge, to every one of the principal tribes, 
whose power formed a considerable check upon the chief. 
When Nadir Shah abolished the office of Sudder-ool-Sud- 
door, he changed this system ; the only persons of a reli- 
gious character at present among the tribes, are moollahs, 
who perform marriage ceremonies, give names to children, 
or repeat the players at a funeral. In cases of importance 
they apply to the cauzee, or the shaikh-ool-islam, of the 
nearest town. 

The customary law of these tribes differs materially from 
that of the rest of the population. Besides the chief, there 
are persons, called elders, at the head of each division, or 
branch, who, in general, are related to the chief, and form 
the magistracy of the tribe in peace, its officers in war. 
Their station, like that of their chieftain, is hereditary. 
From this body of elders the chief, when he does not reside 
with the tribe, must select his deputy, who has as much 
power over the tribe as a governor of a city has over its 
inhabitants ; although his rule, from the habits of the per- 
sons under him, is in some instances more lenient and patri- 
archal, in others it is more absolute, possessing more of a 
military character ; but, generally speaking, both the chiefs 
and their deputies are careful to preserve the attachment of 
their followers. However, there are frequent exceptions; 
and these petty rulers, when powerful, are often cruel and 
oppressive. Common cases are decided by the chief, or his 
deputy, as by the lay magistrate of a city. But when a 
person of any consequence is concerned, the proceeding is 
less summary ; a council or meeting of elders is called, the, 
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question is fully discussed, and is decided by a majority of 
voices. Any man of family has the privilege of claiming 
this trial, and it would be oppressive to refuse it. In a 
dispute between inferior persons it cannot be demanded as 
a right, but is often resorted to by a chief or his deputy, 
who is desirous of popularity, as the tribe almost invariably 
accord in the justice of a sentence passed by this tribunal. 

Such a council is not limited to any determinate number. 
If it be to decide on any dispute about land, it consists of 
the principal landholders b : if on a case of debt, the chief 
elders, and the friends of the debtor and creditor, meet to 
adjust it. When a murder is committed, the relations of 
the deceased and of the murderer are summoned ; and if 
both belong to the tribe, they are admitted to the assembly. 
The rooollah of the tribe usually forms one of the council, 
and expounds the holy law. This council generally tries to 
accommodate the dispute, and appears to have been consti- 
tuted for preserving harmony in the tribe c ; but when it 
cannot settle the difference, its authority is given to support 
the law. Among the wandering tribes, as among citizens, 
if a debtor refuse payment, after a cauzee has signed a 
decree that the demands against him are just, he is either 
allowed a moderate period to make his payments good, or 
his property is seized, and divided in equal shares among 
his creditors* 1 . A murderer, when the crime is proved, is 
given up to the heir of the deceased®, who may forgive him, 

h Persian MS. 

* About eight yean ago, a high noble of the tribe of Kajir, was suspected 
of treason. The reigning monarch assembled a jaunkhoo, or council of 
elders, of the tribe, before whom he laid all the proofs of his guilt. They 
sentenced him to be severely punished and disgraced. This was a remark- 
able instance of an absolute sovereign choosing rather to exercise his patri- 
archal power as chief of a tribe, than his prerogative as king of Persia. 

* The same law with regard to bankrupts prevails in all Mahomedan 
countries. In Persia, as has been before stated, the magistrate corrects the 
defects of the religions code, in cases where Jews, Christians, or Hindoos 
are creditors. 

* If the heir be not twelve years of age, tbe murderer is confined until he 
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or take the price of blood f , or put him to death. It is 
almost always the object of the council of elders to com- 
pound for murder, especially when the parties are of differ- 
ent tribes ; for if pride or any other motive prevent this, 
and the offender is screened from justice, the heir and rela- 
tions of the murdered person feel disgraced till they obtain 
revenge. In such cases, where the party has not strength 
to compel justice, assassination is applauded, though it 
almost always occasions more murders, and interminable 
blood feuds The heir of a person who has been murdered 

reaches that age. Under the pretext of attending to this law, Abbas the 
Great evaded punishing the person he had employed to murder his eldest 
son.— Vide Vol. I. p. 374. 

f The price of blood, as stated in the Koran, is a hundred camels, and the 
freeing a Moslem from captivity ; but this verse, like every other in that 
volume, has been variously interpreted. In Persia this fine is not regulated 
by any precise rules, but depends chiefly on what the one party can pay, and 
the other exact. It is also affected by the rank of the party : enormous sums 
have been sometimes given for inducing a tribe to forgive the blood of a 
chief. 

* These feuds are most prevalent when the country is most distraoted. An 
ambitious chief employs those who are desirous of revenging personal or 
family wrongs, to promote his cause. Many instances might be mentioned : I 
know none more remarkable than the feud between the families of the chief 
of the tribe of Shuftee and that of the governors of Resht, the capital of 
Ghilan. A MS. in my possession contains the following statement of 
this family war. “ In the time of Shah Sultan Hoossein, Kasim Khan 
Shuftee slew Aga Kiim&l, governor of Resht; his son, Aga JumiU, slew 
Kerreera, the son of Kasim, who had murdered his father. Aga Raffeah, 
the brother of Kasim, slew Aga Jum&l, and revenged his nephew. Hed&yet 
Khan, the son of Aga Jumal, slew Aga Raffeah, and five of his brothers 
and nephews ; a child, called Aga Ali, the son of Kasim, was the only per. 
son of the family of Shuftee that was preserved. Hed&yet Khan, desiring 
to employ the tribe of Shuftee, was compelled to put this child at their head, 
as they refused to serve except under one of the blood of their chief. Aga 
Ali made his escape, and when he attained his sixteenth year, was aided by 
Aga Mahomed Khan in an attempt to revenge his father, uncle, and brother. 
He succeeded in taking Hed&yet Khan, whom he slew. Two of that chiefs 
sons, Hoossein Ali and Fatteh Ali, were sent to the Persian court, and 
when the present king obtained the throne, he gave the former a small force 
to recover Ghilan. This chief ordered two of his men to conceal themselves 
in a wood, and assassinate Aga Ali ; they did so ; and the relations of that 
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frequently demands, not only goods and horses, but one or 
more of the nearest female relations h of the murderer in 
marriage : this is deemed the best mode of ending the feud, 
as it binds in ties of kindred those who before were the most 
inveterate enemies. 

The tribes of Persia have very different usages with 
regard to forgiveness of murder: some have a pride in 
being considered implacable, and invariably exact life for 
life ; but this is not common. If a person belonging to a 
tribe desire forgiveness for a murder that he has committed, 
he hangs a sword round his neck with a black cord, goes in 
that manner to the heir, and says that he comes to receive 
his doom. Though the laws of honour almost always 
restrain his enemy from putting him to death, it is very 
rarely that even the mandates of his superiors can compel 
one of these fierce barbarians to save his life by what he 
deems an unmanly and abject submission. When a man 
of a wandering tribe, or a poor citizen, who has committed 
murder, is condemned to pay the price of blood, but cannot 
raise the amount, he is obliged to wear a large iron collar 
round his neck, and to beg till he collect enough to dis- 
charge the fine. The persons who carry this symbol of 

chief, alarmed at his fate, fled to the island of Lankeroon, and claimed the 
protection of MoostAphA Khan Talish. The reigning monarch invited them 
to return to their family possessions of Shuft. On his sending a sealed 
Koran, as the most sacred of all pledges, they came back ; but they thought 
of nothing but revenge : day and night they watched the movements of 
Hoosaein Ali : at last one of the brothers of Aga Ali succeeded in shoot- 
ing him, as he was riding along the road. There has yet,*' the writer who 
gives this account states, “ appeared no man of courage among the descend, 
ants of Hedfiyet Khan ; but the murdered Hoossein Ali has left an infant 
aon, and if this boy prove worthy of his family, he will no doubt revenge 
the blood of his father.*' 

When this account was written, in 1810, the feud between the families 
had continued about seventy years. 

* He who receives a bride in this manner, neither pays the customary sums 
to his father-in-law, nor settles a dowry on his wife. It is not unusual to 
demand two or three females from the family of the murderer, for the 
heir aud nearest relations of the deceased. 
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their guilt and repentance, are the most importunate of 
mendicants. 

The crimes of rape and adultery are very rare among the 
wandering tribes, and are almost always punished with 
death, generally inflicted by the nearest relations of the 
females whose honour has been violated 1 . The promis- 
cuous manner in which these tribes live, admits of no laxity 
upon this point, as such could not fail of producing general 
depravity. Hence the chastity of their females is guarded 
by usages, which are never infringed with impunity: in 
cases of adultery, both parties often become the victims of 
jealousy and revenge k ; and if the fact be proved, the mur- 
derer is applauded lor having vindicated his honour. 

When the chief of a tribe commits any open act of trea- 
son or of hostility against the government, the king, if he 
can seize him, deprives him of sight, or puts him to death 
without hesitation : but if he has merited capital punish- 
ment for any other crime l , the case is referred to the 
Sherr&h, that his blood may not rest upon the monarchy 
When a man of inferior rank belonging to a tribe, but 
in the king’s immediate employ, deserves death, the king 
usually makes him over to his chief, who repays this con-, 
fidence by his immediate execution. All these circum- 
stances shew that the military tribes are governed by cus- 
toms essentially different from those of the inhabitants of 
1 towns and villages ; and that they are, in some degree, 

| shielded by their habits, their union, and their strength, 

| from that oppression to which some of the other classes are | 
subject. 

The interference of the king with their internal adminis- 
tration is continually fluctuating. Those over whom cir- 


1 Persian MS. 

k When I asked a well-informed chief of one of these tribes, what pu- 
nishment was inflicted on an adulteress, he answered, that her father, her 
husband, or her son, cut her to pieces. 

1 Persian 
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\ cumstances give him power, allow him to do what he j 
pleases ; while the same tribe, differently situated, would ' 
revolt at the slightest infringement of their usages. By ] 
their constitution they should be governed through their 
chief, and the court always endeavours to render him a 
subservient instrument of its will : but still his influence 
continues, under all circumstances m , with a force which 
would appear incredible, unless we have been in the habit 
of contemplating the tenacity with which men in such com- 
munities preserve the first and deepest impression made on 
their mind, of the virtue, as well as the necessity, of an in- 
violable attachment to their hereditary lord. 

The Bukhtee&ree n , and several other tribes, can hardly 
be said to have entirely submitted to the Kings of Persia. 
Guarded by their inaccessible mountains, they continue to 
be ruled by their own customs, and admit of hardly any in- 
terference from the officers of government in their internal 
jurisdiction. They consent to furnish a body of their youth ' 
as soldiers, and to pay a small tribute, that they may obtain 
a share in the produce of some of the fine vallies at the 
foot of the hills : and every effort is made to encourage 
them to occupy those plains* not merely with the view of 
rendering them more tangible to the laws of the country,, 
but also, by giving them an interest in the general peace 
and order, of preventing the frequent predatory attacks 
which they are in the habit of making upon their more 
peaceable and civilized neighbours. 

The Arabian tribes along the shores and on the islands 


m The author of a memoir on the chiefs of Khorassan, after giving an ac- 
count of Jaffier Khan, the late ruler of Nishapore, then in confinement at 
Teheran, states, 44 the tribe of By&t, though treated with great kindness, 
still continue to desire the return of their cruel chief, Jaffier Khan ; and* 
they are not withheld by the memory of his oppression and injustice from 
saving all they can out of their small means, and secretly transmitting it f?r 
his support/' 

0 The Bukhtee&ree and Fylee tribes inhabit the ranges of mountains which 
stretch from Isfahan to Shuster, and thence to near Kermanshah. 
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of the Persian Gulf continue to follow many of the usages 
of their ancestors. The interference of the king or his 
officers in their internal rule depends upon their state of 
subjection ; and this varies with the events which tend to 
weaken or strengthen his authority over that part of his 
1 kingdom. All the tribes upon the continent of Persia may, 
when the country is at peace, be deemed subject to the 
authority of the officers of the government : but these sel- 
dom exercise any control over the islands®, even when the 
J latter profess an allegiance to the monarch of Persia. 

The principal officers of the empire, and the chiefs of 
tribes, who are employed or dwell at a distance, commonly 
have a part of their family at the capital. These hostages 
are always watched, but seldom strictly guarded, unless the 
person, for whose fidelity they are a pledge, is suspected of 
treason. When he actually rebels, they are sometimes put 
to death : but such examples are not frequent. The dread 
of them, however, while it retains numbers in the path of 
duty, makes every ruler, who is at all independent, refuse, 
as long as he is able to do so, to comply with' this custom; 
his consenting to send his eldest son, or any part of his fa- 
mily, to remain at court, is always considered as a token of 
complete submission. 

The condition of the principal feudatories has been no- 
ticed ; although they acknowledge the paramount power of 
the monarch, they have always denied his right of inter- 
ference in the internal government. The Waly or Prince 
of Georgia, whose territories have become a province of 
Russia, held for many years the first rank among those 
great tributaries. The Waly of Ardelan, in Kurdistan, 
still enjoys the dignity and privileges that belonged to his 
ancestors ; exercising all the functions of a sovereign within 

° At present, almost all these islands may be deemed independent, 
Kharruck is the only one in which there is a Persian garrison. The King, 
however, claims a right of sovereignty over them oil. 
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the limits of his hereditary possessions. His system of 
government is, in its general features, the same as that 
established in other parts of Persia, only that his personal 
authority is limited by his situation; for he is checked by 
the fear of his superior lord, as well as by the necessity of 
preserving that attachment to his person which constitutes 
his strength. 

Though there are several cities in Kurdistan, the mili- 
tary tribes seldom inhabit either towns or considerable vil- 
lages ; nor do they assemble, except for war, in large 
encampments. Their dwellings are often solitary; and 
whether they are houses or tents, it is seldom that more 
than a few are together. This custom, whether it arises 
from the nature of the country p , or from adherence to an- 
cient usage, retards every progress to improvement. We 
have evidence of the inhabitants continuing in an unchanged 
state for more than twenty centuries q . Neither the rays 
of civilization which enlightened Persia under Noosheerwan, 
nor those that shone on the neighbouring provinces of 
Arabia and Turkey under the most celebrated of the ca- 
liphs, ever penetrated amid the wilds of Kurdistan, though 
in the immediate vicinity of Ctesiphon and of Bagdad. The 
Kurd despised a knowledge accompanied by an effeminacy 
and luxury which rendered man more subject to oppression 
and cruelty. He preferred the savage freedom he enjoyed 
amid his rugged mountains, and felt a pride in the priva- 
tions and hardships he was exposed to, when he regarded 
them as associated with his independence. It is not sur- 
prising that religion should never have made any great 
progress amid such a people. There is no proof of their ever 
having been zealous as followers of Zoroaster ; and though 
they now profess the faith of Mahomed, they are, in gene- 

r The Lesghecs are remarkable for having habitations s im i l a r to those of 
the Kurds. 

s See Vol. II. page 132. 
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iral, not only careless of the duties, but even of the ceremo- 
nies it prescribes. In Sennah, the capital of Ardelan, and 
in some other towns, there are mosques and priests ; and in 
these, the Sherr&h, or written law, is observed nearly as in 
other parts of Persia. The principal distinction arises from 
most of the Kurds being Soonees ; so that their laws are 
founded on the authorities respected by that sect. Among 
the ruder tribes the Sherrdh meets with little attention. 
They are governed by the usages of their forefathers, and 
yield an obedience to their chief, which he repays by his 
protection, and by exercising his authority with the utmost 
regard to their customs and prejudices r . 

There are several districts in Kurdistan where the inha- 
bitants profess allegiance to the Monarch of Persia, but 
which are even more independent of all interference with 
their internal government than the province of Ardelan ; 
because their mountains are more inaccessible. One of the 
most remarkable is a branch of the tribe of H&k&ry % who 

* A remarkable instance of this occurred in 1810. I was encamped at a 
village called Zagh4, within twenty-five miles of Sennah. The officer who 
attended as MeUmdndar, or entertainer, to the mission on the part of the 
Waly, informed me that a man of the tribe of Soorsoor (some families of 
which were encamped within a mile) had the day before murdered his 
father. u He will of course be put to death,” I observed. 44 I do not 
think he will,” said the mehmandOr : 44 he is himself the heir, and there 
is no one to demand the blood.” — u Will not the prince take care that this 
parricide does not escape ?” — 44 The Waly,” he coolly replied, 44 cannot 
interfere, unless appealed to : and after all, if the affair be agitated, the 
murder will be compounded. Among Kurds, who are always at war, the 
life of an active young man is much too valuable, to be taken away on ac- 
count of a dead old one !” 

* This petty state, if we can credit the accounts we receive, has continued 
for centuries to enjoy more freedom than almost any other Asiatic tribe or 
nation. The ruler is a direct descendant from Juz-ood-deen Sheer, a chief of 
the tribe of Hakary, who was governor of Van when Timoor attacked it. 
The people are represented as constant in their allegiance to this family, 
except when serious complaints are urged against the reigning representa- 
tive. On such occasions the Agas, or heads of the different branches of the 
tribes, whose condition is also hereditary, assemble and summon him before 
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dwell in the lofty ridge of hills immediately west of the 
Lake of Oormeah, and near the Town of S&lm&s in Ader- 
bejan. 

Several of the chiefs of Khorassan, who profess alle- 
giance to the Kings of Persia, are as independent of his 
authority in their internal rule, as the Waly of Ardelaiv: I 
but their situation differs in this essential respect: he| 
inherits a power enjoyed by his ancestors for many centu- 
ries; theirs is of recent usurpation; and its destruction, 
and the subjugation of their principalities would be con^ 
sidered as the natural and just re-establishment of the royal 
authority : whereas any attempt to reduce Kurdistan would 
be deemed a departure from the policy of the wisest and 
most powerful Monarchs of Persia, who have always re- 
spected the rights of its chiefs and inhabitants : and, though 
some of its rulers boast a descent from the family of Maho- 
med, neither Arabian nor Tartar tribes have ever perma- 
nently settled in that great province. 

The mode of collecting the revenue is intimately con- 
nected with the general administration of justice. The 
same officer sometimes presides over both : and this union 
of power is favourable or unfortunate for the inhabitants, 
according to his personal character. 


them. His conduct is tried; and if a majority of voices decide that he is 
unfit to rule, one of the leaders places a pair of slippers before him. The 
chief rises, puts them on and walks out of the assembly. The next heir 
succeeds : but the discarded ruler retains the personal property of his family. 
We are assured, that all the usages of this community display the same cha- 
racter ; and that in their internal administration the lowest individual is 
treated with respect by his superiors. There is an account of this tribe in 
the history of Kurdistan. I received some curious anecdotes of their usages 
from an intelligent officer who accompanied me from Tebreez and had long 
lived in the neighbourhood. He told me, that they were seldom engaged in 
internal wars : but that, recently, after the majority had decided to depose 
a ruler, the Aga, whose duty it was to place the slippers, had refused to do 
so. This had produced a division ; and Abbas Meerza, the Prince Royal of 
Persia, had interfered in favour of the deposed chief, but had failed in his 
efforts to restore his authority. 
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The fixed revenue, which amounts at present to about 
three millions sterling, is chiefly derived from the produce 
of crown and government lands 1 , from taxes and imposts 
on landed property, and on every species of goods and mer- 
chandise. Before the time of N&dir Shah, a great portion 
of the land had been granted to the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, which had been equally enriched by the generosity of 
the Seffavean kings, and by the piety of their subjects. 
Personal estates had also increased, during the long tran- 
quillity Persia had enjoyed under this dynasty, to a very 
great extent: but Nadir u seized the property appropriated 
to the ecclesiastical body ; and amid the subsequent revolu- 
tions almost all the principal families have perished, and 
their estates have fallen to the crown. A very small por- 
tion of the territory which once belonged to the priests has 
been restored. They are at present chiefly supported by 
pecuniary stipends ; and a deduction from the revenue is 
made in every province to pay the judges of the courts of 
Sherr&h, to keep colleges and mosques in repair, and to 
maintain religious establishments \ 

Crown lands are cultivated by the peasantry on terms T 


1 Chardin, in his account of the revenue, makes a distinction between 
what he terms royal domains and government lands : the former being more 
particularly at the disposal of the king. By the domains, in opposition to 
the Kh&lesah, or government lands, he means such royal estates as hare 
been long appropriated to support palaces and certain parts of the royal 
household and establishment. 

u Vide Vol. II. page 60. 

x I have no documents for stating the exact provision made for the priest- 
hood. The Moosht&heds, or chief pontiffs, usually live on their own means, 
or have lands assigned them. If there are any Wukf, or charity lands, in 
the province, they are placed under their management. The Paish-NAm&z, 
or chief officiating priests at the mosques, have often a salary of from four to 
twelve hundred piastres a year : but many of the most respected perform the 
duty gratuitously. The shaikh-ool-islam, cauzee, &c.,have all fixed salaries. 
In Isfahan the sums paid to such persons were estimated at ten thousand 
tom&ns a year. The annual pay of the shaikh -ool-isl Am at Shiraz was two 
thousand tomAns. 

7 These terms are said to have been first settled by Noosheerwan the Just* 
They are certainly of great antiquity. 
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very favourable to the cultivator. When the crop has been 
measured * by an officer appointed for the purpose, if the 
seed be supplied by government, it is returned ; and ten 
per cent, of the whole is next put aside for reapers and 
threshers ; after which the remainder is equally a divided 
between the cultivator and the king. Lands that are the 
property of individuals b pay according to their situation in 
respect to water. . When the supply is certain, and obtained 
from a flowing stream, they pay twenty per cent, on the 
produce, after deducting seed and the allowance before 
stated. If the water comes from aqueducts 0 , they pay fif- 
teen per cent. ; and if from wells or reservoirs, only five. 
The duty on estates is generally farmed by the owners, 
which prevents trouble and vexatious interference of the 
subordinate officers of the revenue. 

Every encouragement is held out to the cultivators to 
sow those government lands, where the crops depend solely 
upon rain. If the cultivator finds the seed, ten per cent. d 
only is demanded for the king. Such a crop is sometimes 
abundant, but often fails altogether. If the land belongs 
to individuals, it is seldom cultivated; when it is, the pro- 
prietor pays five per cent, on the produce. 

This mode of settlement applies to what is termed the 


* The crop is measured on the ground. The expression in my Persian 
MS. is, “ as it stands;” which evidently means before it is reaped. 

* In one account it is stated, that this mode varies, and that the cultivator 
in some parts pays two thirds to the king. 

h The estates of individuals are of different tenures : some free ; others 
pay a small quit rent ; and some are of a tenure not unlike our copyhold ; 
they are held by deeds for ninety-nine years, renewable on paying the fine 
of a year’s rent. — Chardix, Vol. Y. page 382, new edit. 

* Nothing is of greater value in Persia than water : the government con- 
structs and keeps aqueducts in repair ; but the cultivator usually pays for 
watering his fields and garden in a proportion exceeding the expenditure, 
which constitutes the right of supplying water into a source of revenue. 

d Another MS. states twenty per cent. : but when this is so it is probable 
government finds the seed. 

Vol. II. Z 
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summer harvest e . In that of winter f , rice is the only 
grain regulated by the same rules. The seed of every 
thing else sown at this season g is furnished by the culti- 
vator. The crop is divided into three parts, of which one 
only is the property of the government. Private estates 
pay ten per cent, on winter crops. 

The above are the principles by which the collection of 
revenue from land in most of the provinces is adjusted. 
Local circumstances and usages may make the government 
share vary in some parts ; but the difference is immaterial. 
The compact between the owners and cultivators of land 
and the government is simple, and well understood by all. 
The former often pay a considerable proportion of their rent 
in kind. This is regulated by convenience, usage, and the 
ability of the cultivators. Some villages, where the inha- 
bitants are poor, pay the government almost entirely in 
kind: but when the farmer has wealth, he generally prefers 
making cash payments, as he avoids, by that means, the 
interference of the inferior officers of the revenue. Accord- 
ing to the general and established rule, half should be paid 
in money and half in kind b . 

The general mode of settling for large tracts of land 
dpes not of course apply to rich and highly manured fields, 
or to gardens near towns. This is the only land that is 

• The Shutvee. 

f Syfee. 

* What has been said of the harvest, chiefly applies to Irak, Aderbejan, 
and part of Fars, where the summer crop is reaped between the middle of 
June and the end of July. In the more arid regions it is much earlier. 
At Shuster, and in almost all Khuzistan and Deishestan, the seed is put into 
the ground in the latter end of November or beginning of December. 

h I And it mentioned in a note on a statement of the revenues, that for 
every tomAn paid in money, one khurwAr, or ass-load of grain is also 
levied. The khurwAr of grain is a hundred Tebreez maunds, about seven 
hundred pounds weight ; and the fixed price, when it is taken in money, as 
it generally is, ought to be a tomAn for a khurwAr ; so that the amount in 
kind is equal to that in money. Of late years government has often ex* 
acted a tomAn and a half and even two tom Ans for a khurwAr. 
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enclosed. It is generally rented fqr money, and often at a 
very high rate. When Persia was in a tranquil state, some 
of the ground near Isfahan produced more than thirty crowns 
a jurreeb, which is not above three quarters of an acre 1 ; 
but this must have been either garden ground, of fields set 
apart for the cultivation of melons k . 

The government is always ready to dispose of waste land, 
particularly if it be to build upon* or to plant a garden* 
A heritable lease is given, subject to a small ground tax ; 
and the fruit trees and vines become subject to a tax, which 
varies according to the age of the tree and the quality of the 
fruit. The fixed tax on fruit is very moderate l , and this 
extraordinary assessment cannot be heavy ; else this delight- 
ful luxury could not be raised so abundantly and so cheaply 
as it is throughout Persia* 

Both the form and the policy of the Persian government 
have always disposed it to grant arable lands to the wander- 
ing tribes on the most favourable terms ; but these seldom 
cultivate more than is necessary for their own consumption* 
The vast tracts of fine pasture lands allotted for their winter 
and summer residence, are considered as a payment in part 
for their military service; but a tax is levied upon families, 
according to their wealth and the number of their cattle andi 
flocks m ; it is collected by their chief, or the deputies he* 
appoints. 


1 Chardin has given us some carious information on this subject. 

* Melons have always been cultivated in great abundance in the neigh- 
bourhood of that capital. 

1 In a statement I received at Shiraz in 1800, from a very intelligent 
native, I find the tax on vineyards and fruit trees as follows : 

Vineyards, faryab, or with “ certainty of water,”. . • 6 deenars a vine. 

If bukhsy or “ with uncertainty of water,” .... 5 the same. 

Apple, pear, peach, Ac 20 the same a tree. 

Walnut* . . 100 the same. 

The deenar is a nominal coin, in which accounts are kept. There are a 
thousand to the piastre, or about five hundred to an Fuglish shilling. 

* This duty is not always the same, but never high. In the statement I 

« a 
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A part of the fixed revenue is derived from ground rents 
of houses, rents of caravansaries, baths, shops, water-mills, 
manufactures D , and duties on all kinds of foreign and home 
merchandise. This branch of the revenue has greatly in- 
creased since the extinction of the Seffavean family, and of 
that of Kerreem Khan ; both of which revolutions were 
attended with immense confiscations. Whole streets in the 
principal cities, which before belonged to individuals, have 
become the property of the government, and are rented by its 
subjects. The revenue collected from shops is very consider- 
able. When these belong to government, a rent is fixed 
proportionate to the gain derived by those who hire than ; 
when they belong to individuals, the government claims 
twenty per cent, on their computed annual profits. There 
is no impost in Persia that can be called a capitation tax, 
strictly speaking ; but the mode of collecting the ground 
rents and share of shop profits in towns, and that of levying 
the duties from the wandering tribes, is regulated by a 
similar principle. These imposts 0 are made according to 
general rules, and laid on the houses or families that pay 
them, not agreeably to their actual condition, but as they 
are rated. 

The principles on which the whole of the fixed reve- 
nue is settled are just and moderate ; and the system is so 
perfectly understood, that it is attended with neither diffi- 
culty nor oppression : but unfortunately the monarchs have 

received at Shiraz I find it rated to the inhabitants of that city and district 
as follows : 

A milch cow pays annually . . 300 deenars. 

An ass 200 

A brood-mare .... 1000 

A camel 300 

A sheep 700 which appears disproportionate. 

n This includes cloths of all kinds, glass, leather, hardware, earthen- 
ware, &c. 

° The revenue terms, Ser Shfim&ree, or numbering of individual heads, 
and Khftnah Sh&m&ree, or numbering of families, used in Persia to describe 
this mode of collection, shew that these duties approach to a capitation tax. 
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never been satisfied with the produce of this, and its justice 
and moderation only serve to make the people feel more 
sensibly the irregular and opp ressi ve taxes they are continu- 
ally exposed to. The first of these may be termed usual 
and extraordinary presents. The usual presents to the 
king are those made annually by all governors of provinces 
and districts, chiefs of tribes, ministers, and all other officers 
in high charge, at the feast of Nou Rose, or vernal equinox 
These gifts are regulated by the nature of the office and the 
wealth of the individual, and comprise the best of the pro- 
duce from every part of the kingdom. Sometimes a large, 
sum of money is given, and this is always the most accept- 
able present. Every officer of high rank must make this 
annual offering, which is indeed deemed a part of the reve- 
nue, and as such falls ultimately on the farmers, cultivators, 
and manufacturers. The amount presented is generally 
regulated by usage : to fall short, is loss of office ; and to 
exceed, is increase of favour. The tribute paid to the king 
of Persia by the princes and chiefs who own him as their 
paramount lord, is transmitted at this season, and may be 
clamed under the same head with the other presents given at 
the Nou RAze. The receipts from this branch are said to 
amount to nearly two-fifths of the fixed revenue ; one go- 
vernor of a province has for several years past seldom made 
an annual present of less than a hundred thousand tomins', 

p This usage of receiving promts on the Non RAm, — sm s tohm existed 
fas Penis from the earliest limes. One of the most plausitde conjecture* 
c o ncerning the sculptures et Penepotis supposes them to represent s proces- 
sion of this kind. 

' Mr. Morier, who sew the offerings on the fenst of Nou RAse, in ISOS, 
stales, that the puiahkeah, or offering of Hajee Mahomed Hussein Khan, 
was ** fifty-five mules, each cov er ed with a fine Cashmere shawl, and carry- 
ing a load of a thousand tomina." This respectable nobleman, who is mi- 
sicur of finance, and governor of Isfahan, and all the districts subordinate 
to that rity, derives his power to make these splendid offerings from the 
moat legitimate of all sources, the general improvement of the country com- 
mit tsd to hi* charge. 
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Besides the usual tribute from dependant princes and 
chiefs, and the presents from officers in high station* made 
at the Nou R6*e, there are extraordinary presents of a less 
definite nature* but which are also of very considerable 
amount. It is not customary to collect duties in camp* but 
the merchants permitted to attend it are expected to give 
collectively a large offering in money to the king. Every 
person appointed to a high employment makes a present* as 
a token of gratitude : it is usually settled before he is nonii* 
nated, and may often be deemed the purchase-money of hia 
station* Monopolies are not unknown in Persia, but this 
invidious mode of increasing the revenue is not common* 
The produce of fines imposed by the courts of Urf, or 
customary law* and of involuntary presents extorted from 
such as are suspended or dismissed from employment* which 
are levied on the pretext of 'their delinquency, is very con* 
sidehible : the amount annually collected from these, and 
other sources equally corrupt and oppressive, has beeh esti* 
mated at six hundred thousand tomans* a sum equal to a 
fifth of the fixed revenue ; but it is impossible to make any 
exact calculation* where the amount depends so much upon 
the character of the monarch* 

The most oppressive of all the imposts is called S&dir* a 
term which means a publie requisition* and as opposed to 
the Malliaat* or fixed revetiue, denotes taxation raised to 
provide for extraordinaries. If an addition is made to the 
army — if the king desires to construct an aqueduct or build 
a palace — if troops are marching through the country* and 
require to be furbished with provisions — if a foreign mission 
arrives in Persia — if one of the royal family is married — in 
short, on any occurrence more than ordinary* an impost is 
laid, sometimes on the whole kingdom, at others only on 
particular provinces. This is regulated by the nature of 
the occasion, and by a regard to its local or general extent. 

The StUlir extends to all classes. It usually bears 
lightest on the wandering tribes* not only because they are 
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the poorest, but because they are the most impatient of such 
taxation. It falls heaviest Upoh the proprietors of estates 
and citifens. It is, or rather ought to be, levied according 
to defined rules, and every person Should pay the Sftdir in 
the same proportion as he pays the Malliaat ; but the go- 
vernors of provinces usually exercise an arbitrary discretion 
in collecting this tax, which renders it more oppressive f ; 
they settle the gfusa amount each Village is to pay, and this 
affords them an opportunity of shewing partiality and com- 
mitting injustice. The sum derived from this source has 
been calculated at two-fifths of the fixed revenue ; and it 
has thus been concluded that the receipts of the king of 
Persia from presents, fines, and extraordinary taxes, equal 
the produce of the established taxes, making the revenue of 
the kingdom amount to little less than six millions sterling; 
but only a proportion of this is paid in money into the royal 
treasury. A large deduction is made for the expenses of 
collection, and a considerable proportion is received in kind, 
and used for public purposes. It is also a general practice 
to pay the chief ministers of religion and justice, the prin- 
cipal officers of state, the royal household, and the army, by 
assignments on the public revenue of different provinces. 

This account of the revenue of Persia rests upon the au- 
thority of well-informed natives : perhaps the total amount 
Is somewhat exaggerated. The disbursements of the go- 
vernment cannot easily be ascertained, but we know that 
they are much less than the receipts. It has in general 
been the policy of the monarchs, as of most Asiatic deserts, 
to amass wealth $ for in all countries where there is no public 
cmiit, a full treasury is deemed essential to the security of 
the state. 

It will be right, before we conclude this short account of 

• Thi« ux it often my mrrro upon thi poorer His of rtiltlnutn, from 
ihr nromi j of wllum the crop* upon the grmiud ml m low pnrr, in order to 
pay it. It it not untuu&l to kt grain telling for two tom ini and a half the 

hmd, wfcfcfc the temr hm told st one to m in. 
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the government of Persia, and of the mode of adminis- 
tering justice and collecting the revenues, to offer a few 
general observations upon the power of the monarch, and 
die practical effects of the whole system of internal admini- 
stration. 

It is difficult to describe the operation of the separate 
parts, or of the whole, on a system of government, exposed, 
like that of Persia, to continual and violent changes ; but, 
though these changes produce a great effect on the character 
and condition of the nation, they neither destroy nor mate- 
rially alter those rules which are established for the conduct 
of the administration, and which, guarded as they are by 
usage, by public opinion, and by religion, are seldom in- 
fringed with impunity. The government may be termed 
a military despotism, the action of which is regulated by a 
regard to the condition of its subjects, and the situation of 
the empire. The power of the monarch rests chiefly upon 
the fear he inspires. It has been well observed, that the 
arm of a despotic prince must be always uplifted ; he must 
be prompt to repel foreign attack, and to repress every ap- 
pearance of sedition or rebellion : for, surrounded by the 
ambitious and the turbulent, he can enjoy no security, and 
his subjects can know no peace, unless he is dreaded. 
Powerful nobles and high officers of the empire, must needs 
be arbitrary in their respective charges; and, when they 
cease to tremble at the supreme authority, the nation suffers 
a great increase of misery under a multitude of tyrants. 

The chief ministers enjoy a very considerable, though 
indirect power, from being the medium through which all 
things are represented to a sovereign who generally acts 
from the impulse of the moment, and whose decisions must, 
therefore, be much regulated by the sentiments of the per- 
sons he relies upon. This kind of power of doing good or 
evil by secret or open communication with the king, belongs 
in a greater or less degree to all the officers of his govern- 
ment and domestics of his household ; and, as the nature of 
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absolute power makes it impossible that persons immediately 
attached to the monarch should be amenable to any inferior 
tribunal, it follows that this class must be entirely subject 
to his will. It is impossible, from the shape of the g o vern* 
ment, that their condition should be other than it is : and 
no small proportion of the security enjoyed by the rest of 
the community may be referred to the danger in which all 
about the king continually stand ; for, unless he be very 
weak or unjust, it is hazardous for any of bis ministers or 
courtiers to commit violence or injustice in his name. 

The governors and chiefs of tribes may be considered in 1 
nearly the same relation to the king as his ministers : and 
when we remember the facility which the habits of the Per- 
sian monarch afford to his subjects of preferring com- 
plaints*, and that policy dictates attention to them, we 
must be satisfied that in a half-civilized community, the ab- 
solute power of the sovereign over those to whom he dele- 
gates his authority, is essential to preserve the people from • 
the oppression and rapacity of petty rulers. 

Tlxmgh a great proportion of the Kings of Persia may 
be capricious, cruel, and unjust, we find very few examples 
at their exercising their prerogative, except over those 
whom usage and the condition of the state have placed at 
their disposal : but this class has of late become more nu- 
merous, from the frequency of wars and rebellions. Amid 
revolutions neither life nor property is safe, as the peaceable 
inhabitants of the country are dragged into participating 
in the crimes of the individuals who are aspiring to the 
crown ; and that very weakness which compelled them to 

* Kerry individual who midn at the capital, or has the mean* of going 
to it, najr find an oppor tu nity of personally commnnkating with the king. 
The uatial time U at the morning — Uw ". or 44 lerce." A abort time ago 
an Knglith artillery aerjeant, employed in disciplining the Peraian troop*, 
aratlrd h im a el f of this rirrumatance to prefer a complaint to the king 
against a paymaater, who had kept back hia pay. He a u c ce ed rd in hia ap. 
plication fur redrew ; and the proceeding, on hia part, was enmidwd par* 
fretiy regular. 
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acknowledge one party, too often invites the other to plutn 
der them ; but it is nerer considered that a monarch tftn ba 
justifiable, unless under such circumstances, in seining the 
property or taking the life of any of his subjects, hot in his 
immediate employment. 

The king always exercises his power as the chief tnagis~ 
trate of the Urf, or customary law, in his capital, and the 
district around it; and all civil and criminal cases, after 
being examined by subordinate officers, are submitted to 
his decision. His numerous occupations compel him, in 
performing this part of his duty, to trust in a great degree 
to others, or to form a very hasty judgment on the cases 
brought before him : and this summary proceeding, added 
to the custom of inflicting punishment in his presence, and 
by the hands of executioners k who attend his person, often 
gives a character of barbarity to acts of the most exemplary 
justice. In a country like Persia the inhabitants of the 
capital, who afe under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
monarch, are generally the happiest and the best go- 
verned. Their goodwill is of more consequence to the 
despot than that of his other subjects ; and they are treated 
with more lenity and consideration. They are seldom ex* 
posed to be tyrannised over by any but the sovereign : and, 
assuredly, of all the evils which attend absolute power, thd 
greatest is its necessary delegation to mean and sordid 
agents, whose minds must, from their condition, be insen- 
sible to many of the higher motives that may be expected 
to influence the conduct of the chief ruler. 

Many European travellers, who have resided in the c* 
pital of Persia, have felt a natural horror at the tyranny of 
particular sovereigns; and so have given an exaggerated 
picture of the condition of the country. One affirms, that 


4 The FerAshM -e-Ohuzzub, oi* executioner*, (literally 44 servants of 
anger or violence,”) always attend the king, and are ready at every moment 
to execute his commands, 
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* the Persians expect injustice from their king* 1 hut the 
idiomatic phrases adduced to support this Assertion only 
prove that they recognise an unlimited power in their sove- 
reign, which they will admit in no other person. The same 
author, whose experience was great, and whose local know- 
ledge was minute, after detailing the caprice and cruelty of 
the Kings of Persia, on which the philosophers of his coun- 
try have grounded many just and some erroneous opinions, 
concludes With the following remarkable observation i— 
** After all, ! never saw, and never heard of, the king com- 
mitting any outrageous act of violence, unauthorised by a 
public procedure, against any person not in the class of 
courtiers, or public officers of government. With respect 
to the latter, the danger they incur does not diminish their 
solicitude for employment. They listen attentively to the 
accounts they hear of those countries where lift and pro- 
perty are secure ; but the impression made on their minds 
is of the same character as that which most men receive 
when told of the joys of the other World. It Is unacom- 
panied by any desire to leave that which they inhabit *.* 
This writer also observes, with truth, that in a government 
Hkc Persia, It is necessary to adopt the most prompt and 
vigorous measures when a great offender is concerned. It 
is obvious, that a noble of rank, (particularly the chief of 
a tribe,) might easily find the means of escaping punish- 
ment; and the monarch is forced, therefore, to proceed 
with caution, lest, in the attempt to destroy a guilty indi- 
vidual, he should hazard his own safety or the peace of the 


* < Hardin (V«L V. page 219.) mti that a pmon often exclaim*, when 

apewfcmg of another who 1* opprewire, P<ieUh<lrf mtku a**/, M lie acta the 
klact" if thrv experienee noienr* fmn» nr one. flier err, r pdrf- 

Uiw Am, ** Perhaps Uxm art a kin* » M and again, when mnpUmmg of 
the trrann) of another, thejr «ar, /Vf*4Jre An ** lie acted 

the htng wiih me ” All these expresaion* merely moan, that the pera o o 
aWam - t a power whirh did not belong to bin* 

• Uuiaitt, v«L v. page tsi, m 
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country. From these causes marks of favour and hono- 
rary dresses are not unusually the precursors of disgrace 
and death : the victim is decorated for the sacrifice ; and 
the dagger of assassination performs the task of the sword 
of justice. 

The actual power of the monarch depends upon the con- 
dition of his empire ; and as that is continually fluctuating, 
it is impossible to do more than offer some general observa- 
tions on the limits fixed to it by usage, and to state what 
the king himself recognises as the bounds of his authority, 
and what it is generally believed he cannot overstep without 
danger of serious discontent and tumult, if not of general 
rebellion. 

The king claims, upon all occasions, as has been before 
stated, the right of judging the conduct of his ministers, 
officers, and servants, and of fining, disgracing, plundering, 
or putting them to death, at pleasure : but even this ad- 
mitted power, which is always considerably checked by 
public opinion, does not extend to any interference with 
their religion ; nor has he a right to seize or confiscate any 
property, which their family possessed before they entered 
his service, and which is guarded by legal titles, and has 
either been granted to, or purchased by them or their an- 
cestors. Such property is under the peculiar protection of 
the Sherrah ; and the violent seizure of it would be a most 
tyrannical outrage. However, it continually occurs, that, 
when the king imposes a heavy fine upon a minister or go- 
vernor of a province, whom he deems a public delinquent, 
he adopts rigorous measures to enforce payment, till he com- 
pels him to sell his estates, of which government is usually 
the purchaser; but the observance of this form, where the 
individual is one of the class whose persons and property 
are admitted to be at the mercy of the monarch, is a strong 
proof of the respect in which this kind of property is held. 
It is owing to the recent violent revolutions that so many 
estates have been forfeited by the flight or extinction of the 
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families they had belonged to : but numbers of this class 
can still boast the enjoyment of lands 7 that have for centu- 
ries been possessed by their ancestors. 

The conduct of the kings to the ecclesiastical order has, 
with few exceptions, been always the same. This class is, 
in a great degree, exempt from tyranny: and the land 
which has been granted by government or by individuals 
for the support of mosques, colleges, and tombs, is deemed 
sacred, and can neither be alienated nor seized. It is true, 
N&dir Shah secularized almost the whole of this property ; 
but this measure was not only deemed indefensible, but 
sacrilegious : and we have no other example of so violent an 
act. If the sovereign be restrained by a regard to the reli- 
gion he professes, and by a deference for the feeling of his 
subjects, from oppressing the religious order, he is no less 
prevented by usage and the apprehension of exciting dis- 
content or revolt, from interfering with the established cus- 
toms of the military tribes: and even the civil branches of 
the population may, unless in times of insurrection, be pro- 
nounced exempt from suffering directly from any tyrannical 
exercise of the authority of the monarch. Their lives and 
property are generally secure, unless from the sentence of 
the law : and though their judges and magistrates can im- 
pose fines, inflict corporal punishment, and condemn to 
death, they cannot direct landed property of inheritance to 
be seized or alienated, unless for the satisfaction of credi. 
tors. We cannot have a better proof of the security of pri- 
vate estates, than the fact that, during the latter years of the 
Seffavean dynasty, land sold for twenty-five and thirty 
years' purchase ; and that all the late revolutions and the 


7 I was told by Meersa Boozoorg, the prime minister of the Prince 
Abbas Meerza, that hit estate had been in his family several centuries ; and 
many of his ancestors enjoyed high station. Several persons of less note 
have assured me, that they have inherited lands which had been for an 
equally long time possessed by their forefathers. 
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heavy imposts have never reduced it below half its former 
value *. 

The king nominates whom he pleases to be governors of 
provinces and principal collectors of the revenues but a 
military tribe will only obey a leader belonging to the family 
of its chiefs ; and the king is not always able to interrupt 
1 the regular succession. When he appoints, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, supports a chief disagreeable to the tribe, 
their discontent and insubordination often compel him to 
revoke the measure. The principal magistrates of cities, 
who act under the governor, and those appointed to preside 
over different wards, must not only be natives of the city, 
but agreeable to the majority of the inhabitants. These 
officers, then, and the magistrates of towns and of vil- 
lages, may almost be said to be elective. The effect of this 
system is to render the situation of a magistrate like that of 
the chief of a tribe ; and we often find it hereditary in a 
particular family. A magistrate so chosen may occasionally 
bend before a storm that he cannot resist, and become an 
Instrument of tyranny ; but all his natural feelings, his own 
interest and that of his successors, must dispose him to use 
his power for the protection of his fellow-citizens ; the cus- 
tom, therefore, which grants to the inhabitants this right of 
influencing the nomination of their immediate superiors, is 
very effective in preserving them from some of the worst 
evils of despotic rule. This privilege is extended to all the 
principal tradesmen and artisans. In every great city each 
class has its head, raised by the general voice to that condi- 
tion; and through him all imposts upon their particular 
trade or manufacture are paid, and all grievances are repre- 
sented. 

In no country do men enjoy more personal freedom in 
egard to their place of residence than in Persia. All ranks, 

* A few years ago, land near Shiras vu told at twelve years* purchase, 
which was deemed a very low price. 
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except those in the public service, or slaves, (who are not 
numerous,) may go where they choose within the kingdom, 
or leave it whenever they desire. No passport is required : 
the government never obstructs an individual following his 
own inclination in this particular; and the facility * with 
which men can remove from the effects of tyranny is one of 
their securities against oppression. 

It has already been stated, that the confusion between the 
courts of Sherr&h and Urf, or written and customary law, 
has been purposely promoted, not only by the monarch, but 
by all who enjoy power. It is a great source of illicit 
emolument: for in disputed cases, (except on points ex- 
pressly limited to the decision of the written law,) the 
favour of the king, or of the civil or military officers vested 
with his authority, is essential ; and it is generally sought 
by the most corrupt means. The nature of this system 
varies with the character of the chief ruler, and of the per- 
sons he employs, and is more or less oppressive, as he is 
moderate and just, or venal and rapacious. In a country 
where the law, as it is termed, is administered in so sum- 
mary a manner, and where decisions are given at the mo- 
ment, and on a hurried examination of facts, men with the 
best intentions may often pronounce an unjust sentence : 
and those who desire to screen guilt, or to punish innocence, 
have the means of doing so under the cloak of justice. The 
principal check on the conduct of subordinate governors is 
an appeal to the throne, which can always be made ; no 
person can prevent an individual from seeking that relief ; 
and when he reaches court, he is certain of attention ; for, 
supposing even that there is no disposition to redress the 
injured, an accumulation of these complaints against the 
governors of provinces and cities, furnishes the king and his 
ministers with matter of accusation, and either affords them 

• There are tome exceptions to this. The male Armenians may leave the 
kingdom ; but they cannot remove their females without a passport, which 
it seldom obtained without great trouble and expense. 
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a pretext of removing and plundering the party accused, or 
of compelling him to give them a share of the spoils he has 
obtained by the abuse of his power. It is impossible for the 
most virtuous public officer to guard against these accusa- 
tions, which are often brought forward by the intrigues of his 
enemies ; and when the court is corrupt, innocence is no 
security. Men in high station, therefore, may be said to be 
compelled to use violence and extortion. They must pro- 
vide themselves with the only means for satisfying the 
cupidity of their superiors, and saving themselves from dis- 
grace and. punishment. 

The same kind of corruption pervades the collection of 
the revenue: but oppression is here attended with more 
difficulty : it is not unusual for whole villages and districts 
to rise against it; and when the distance prevents their 
going in a body to the capital, they send deputies. This 
proceeding is seldom adopted with a hope of obtaining re- 
dress, but it is almost certain to stop the abuse ; no person, 
unless very powerfully supported, dares to oppress those 
who have carried their complaints before the king. 

The situation of the public officers, from the highest to 
the lowest rank, appears precarious and full of anxiety and 
danger ; yet in no country is employment more eagerly 
sought. It always gives consequence, and sometimes wealth ; 
and those who attain it seem desirous of grasping as much 
as they can, without a flagrant violation of law and justice. 
The higher ranks, indeed, are in some degree restrained by 
a regard for their popularity, which gives them strength ; 
and the lower, by a fear of the punishment which follows 
detection and exposure. The situation of the petty magis- 
trates and collectors of the districts b , between rapacious and 
violent superiors, who desire to exact more than the revenue, 

b Every province in Persia is divided into ballooks, or districts ; to each 
there is a separate zaubit or manager, whose duty usually combines that of 
magistrate and collector. 
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and a rude and turbulent populace reluctant to pay even its 
just dues, must, however, be very miserable. A few years 
ago, when the prince, who is governor-general of Fars, 
called on the officers of his court to know what punishment 
he should inflict on a notorious thief, who had just been 
seized ; “ Make him," said a noble, whom age and blind- 
ness- liad privileged to speak freely, “ the manager of a 
district in Fars. I can conceive no crime for which this 
would not be an adequate punishment. ’* 

This despotic and venal system of government has not 
subdued the spirit of the people ; nor has it impoverished 
them as much as might have been expected. The minis- 
ters and chief nobles appear to enjoy affluence ; and all 
persons in the public service seem to have ample means of 
supporting themselves and their families. Some of the 
merchants and principal inhabitants of towns possess consi- 
derable property ; and among the other classes, though few 
are rich, hardly any are in actual want*. The latter may 
owe this exemption from penury to their fine climate and 
productive soil, and to their industry and frugal habits; 
but in Persia, as in other countries, falsehood and deceit 
keep pace with tyranny and injustice: and the abuses of 
the government, and its constant changes, have more effect 
on the moral than on the physical condition of the people. 

Every man, indeed, complains of his poverty, and of the 
violence of the government ; but this as often proceeds from 
a desire to avoid oppression, as from its actual pressure. 
The system is bad, and those who suffer from it naturally 
hate the persons who administer it ; and to this feeling, 
destructive of all social ties between the governors and the 
governed, we may, in a great degree, attribute the recur- 
rence of those internal troubles, which have for so long a 
period exposed Persia to a succession of civil wars and 
revolutions. 

• A* fmr u mr own o)«<rration went, there ire fewer he^irar* la Penis 
thin in »ny country I ever mv, 

Vol. II. 3 A 
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The character of the persons entrusted with the govern 
ment of provinces must always have a considerable influence 
on the happiness and prosperity of the people. The Satraps 
of ancient Persia appear to have had the same power as the 
Beglerbegs of modern times. The Caliphs, while they held 
the kingdom, divided it among military leaders; and the 
conquerors from Tartary pursued the same system, but 
employed the princes of their own families in these high 
stations. Some of the Seffavean kings adopted this policy : 
but the latter among them confined their sons to the haravn, 
as is the modern usage of Turkey : and, with the hope of 
increasing their revenue and of preventing rebellion, they 
nominated men of low birth and civil pursuits, superintend- 
ents or farmers of provinces; the consequence has been 
that tranquillity was obtained, but the empire weakened. 
Nadir, and his immediate successors, employed military 
chiefs in all the principal governments ; and the reigning 
monarch has divided almost the whole of Persia among his 
sons : but he places with these princes viziers or ministers, 
whom he considers in a great degree responsible for the 
internal government of the province. In some cases, a 
separate person is appointed superintendent of the revenue ; 
and there is almost always an officer nominated by the 
crown to command the troops d . It is difficult to pronounce 
on the merits of these opposite systems : the one now pur- 
sued is certainly the most generous ; but, though the con- 
duct of royal governors, who desire to attach the people 
under their rule, and who are above being the mere pur- 
veyors of an avaricious court, may give present prosperity, 


d In 1800 the Prince Iluisun Ali Meerza was governor-general of Fan; 
Cheragh Ali Khan was his vizier; Meerza Mahomed Khan, the son of 
Hajee Ibrahim, was the superintendent of the revenue ; and Niser-olla 
Khan Karagoozaloo was commander of the forces. In 1810 the prince con- 
tinued governor-general ; but Mahomed Nubbee Khan held both the office 
of vizier and superintendent of the revenue. S&duk Khan, a military chief, 
of the Kajir tribe, commanded the troops. 
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the extent of the danger likely to ensue cannot be concealed. 
On the decease of their common parent, whom they obey 
from habit and duty, their condition becomes critical, if not 
desperate ; and submission, even to an elder brother, is no 
security against their continuing objects of his suspicion* 
In such circumstances, rebellion or flight from the kingdom 
present the only roads to safety ; and the latter is not 
likely to be contemplated till all hopes are abandoned of 
succeeding in the former. 

We will conclude this Chapter on the Government of 
Persia, by a short view of the army ; which comprises a 
considerable body of irregular horse, furnished by the mili- 
tary tribes, and commanded by their own chiefs ; a nume- 
rous irregular militia, raised and supported by the provinces 
and principal cities ; and a corps of infantry and artillery, 
clothed and disciplined in the European manner. 

The irregular horse of modern Persia are the same kind 
of troops which opposed the Romans ; and they have pre- 
served not only the habits but the mode of fighting of their 
forefathers*. As the men are robust and brave, and their 
horses active and strong, no cavalry can be more suited for 
all the purposes of predatory warfare. Tlie Persians assert, 
that their monarch can raise a body of eighty thousand troops 
of this description, who perform military service in return 
for grants of land and liberty of pasture. Every chief of a 
tribe is obliged to furnish a quota r , proportionate to the 


• It b true they use s carbine in# trad of a bow, Unit they still take their 
aim at their enemy when apparently flying from him. 

* Hermann are furnished in other mode*. It i* staled in one MS. that 
erary pomamor of a water-mill is obliged to contribute a man, mounted and 
equipped for public terrier. I am not rrrtaiu that this usage still exists ; 
hat it ii not more than six years since it was stated by a Persian notdraian, 
b a high public employment, to be one of the resource* of the country j it 
is probable, therefore, that the obligation is reo>gtw*rd, and that, when the 
horsemen is not required, the owner of the null pays a sum of money. A 
#mllnr usage peer ails in many parts of Turkey. 

1 AS 
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numbers of his followers. Each horseman * receives pro- 
visions for himself and horse, when employed, and a small 
annual payment h . This class of the army, unless there be 
a prospect of plunder, or their own chief is a commander, 
give their services very reluctantly. They are only obliged 
to attend a few months in the year ; and, if not engaged in 
active hostilities, always return home during the winter. 

The king has constantly near his person a body of horse, 
termed by way of distinction his slaves, or royal guards. 
This favourite corps, which at present does not exceed 
three or four thousand men, is formed promiscuously from 
Georgian slaves, and the sons of the first nobles of Persia. 
They are well mounted, and well armed, at the public 
expense ; and their pay 1 is not only better than that of the 
other troops, but they are employed on every service likely 
to add to their fortune k . 

Almost all the population of Persia is armed ; and there 
is a militia in every part of the country, which is formed 

» The horsemen are furnished by the families of a tribe, according to 
established custom. Sometimes one family furnishes several horsemen, at 
others only one; and two or three small families are often charged with the 
support of one mounted soldier. It is common to find substitutes, where 
there is no youth in the family fit for service. 

h This seldom exceeds five or sir tom&ns a year, and is paid by an as- 
signment on the revenue, which the receivers sometimes discount at a con- 
siderable loss. Every horseman has also an annual allowance of two ais- 
loads of grain. The officers have a larger pay than the men ; but few 
receive more than fifteen or twenty tom&ns a year, and four or five ass-loads 
of grain. The ass-load is computed at 700lbs. and its regulated value, if 
the government pay in money, is one toman. 

‘They receive from twenty to thirty tom&ns a year: and as this is 
usually given in an assignment upon the revenue, and they are allowed to 
go in person to receive it, they almost always exact more than their due. 
This is not difficult : the very name of Gholam Shah, or one of the king’s 
personal guards, throws a village or district into alarm. 

k Every prince of the blood employed in a separate government has a 
small body of Gholams, or personal guards, who are on the same footing, in 
regard to their pay, equipments, and employment, as those of the king. 
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equally from men of the wandering tribe*, and from the 
inhabitants of cities and villages. Its usual dudes are to 
defend its home, and to aid the police. They are main- 
tained by the province, town, or village, they belong to 
and are liable to be called out on any emergency : but 
when employed with the army, or in distant garrisons, 
they receive pay from the government 1 . The number of 
this registered militia is stated to exceed a hundred and 
fifty thousand. They provide their own clothing and arms. 
The former is the common dress of the country : the latter 
usually consists of a matchlock, sabre, and dagger. This 
militia has no further discipline than that of obeying their 
own officers : and neither the men of this class, nor the 
irregular horse, will submit to be commanded by any but 
those members of their own body whom they deem their 
superiors. 

Before the reign of Shah Abbas the Great, the only army 
of Persia was the irregular horse and the common infantry 
or militia. That monarch, from the desire of opposing the 
Turkish janizaries, and of checking the overgrown power 
of the khans, or chiefs of tribes, formed a corps of twelve 
thousand infantry, and a rude park of artillery. He also 
raised a body of twelve thousand horse, commanded by the 
favorite officers of his court. Through the aid of this force, 
formed indiscriminately from men of the military tribes and 
Georgian slaves, and entirely dependent upon the monarch, 
Abbas and his immediate successors were able to diminish, 
and ultimately to destroy the power of the great khans, 
whose followers had before constituted the whole force of 
the kingdom ; these were first reduced to thirty thousand 
men, and ultimately so broken and discouragrd, that they 
erased to be formidable either to the monarch or his ene- 
mies. The spirit and strength of this branch of the army 


1 Their par, when rmplornl, U from five to term tom ins a fttr, aad (ram 
two to throe ms* l oa d s v( grata. 
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has been revived by the turbulence and war with which 
Persia has been afflicted during the last century : the army 
of Aga Mahomed Khan consisted of irregular horse and 
infantry, a few unwieldy pieces of cannon, and a number of 
aumbooruks or camel swivels : but the present monarch, 
with a view of opposing the Russians, and of strength- 
ening his internal government, has formed a body of regular 
infantry and artillery n , which already amount to twenty 

m This name is derived from zumboor, or wasp. The terminating k 
marks the diminutive, and these swivels may be called little wasps. 

n The disciplined infantry consists of two great divisions, the SurbAz or 
the resolute, and Janbaz, or the contemners of life. The former, containing 
twelve corps of a thousand men each, has been raised and is supported by 
the prince Abbas Meerza, the heir apparent. It is composed of men of 
particular tribes and districts. There are two regiments of the tribe of 
Affsh&r, two of that of ShakAkee, two of M&r&ndee, one of the inhabitants 
of Eriv&n, one of those of Tebreez and its vicinity, one of KArAdAghee, one 
of Kangooloo, one of Mookuddoo, and one of DumbAUoo. All the men in this 
division are natives of Aderbejan, the government of their royal commander. 
The prince Abbas Meerza has also raised a regular brigade of cavalry, of 
twelve hundred, and a corps of horse-artillery sufficient to man twenty 
field-pieces. Both these bodies are formed of men from the different mili- 
tary tribes. The whole was first disciplined by French officers, and after- 
wards by English. It has chiefly owed its efficiency to the character of 
Abbas Meerza, who has laboured to assimilate it in appearance and equip- 
ments to the regular armies of Europe. The pay of these troops is superior 
to that of any other class in Persia. That of the officers is from forty to 
five hundred tomAns a year : and the common soldiers receive ten tomAns, 
besides certain articles of dress, and rations when on service. The differ- 
ent regiments are willing to be commanded by European officers, but not to 
* by Persians of a different tribe. It has, however, been the policy of Abbas 
Meerza to subdue this spirit ; and he has placed some of his favorite officers 
fn the charge of corps formed of different tribes. As an additional encou- 
ragement to this new branch of the army, crown lands have been granted 
to the soldiers on more favourable terms than to any other tenants. 

The JAnbAz, who are more immediately attached to the king, are nomi- 
nally equal in number to the SurbAz, but their real strength is not computed 
at more than eight or nine thousand men. This body is not so well paid, 
clothed, or disciplined, as that under the prince. It is formed in the same 
manner of distinct tribes. Among these are two regiments of BukhteeA- 
rees: and these rude mountaineers have been reported by the English 
officer employed to discipline them, as more tractable and intelligent than 
any other corps in the service. 
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thoomnd men : and a part of these new troops, who have 
been latterly trained by English officers, is clothed, armed, 
and paid by the government, and established on a footing 
quite distinct from that of the militia. 

There is no subject of such importance to any country 
as the constitution of that army which is to preserve its 
national independence. The military force of a kingdom 
must be of a character congenial to that of the government, 
or it cannot be efficient for its defence. A barbarous des- 
potism is always in danger of perishing by the means 
which created and support it : and the violence it must 
use to preserve its existence, keep its subjects in a rude 
state ; for they will neither labour to produce what force 
may wrest from them, nor abandon any of those defences 
which their personal habits, their social union, or their local 
situation, afford them, against tyrannical power. In civi- 
lised communities military tribes cannot be allowed to exist, 
as they are constituted on principles at variance with such 
an order of society. In such, therefore, the army is formed 
from all ranks of subjects ; and the force of example and 
of discipline supplies the want of those habits and send* 
menu which give energy to the warlike inhabitants of a 
ruder country : but one consequence of this condition is, 
that a narion almost enrircly entrusts its safety to its army. 
If that be conquered, it falls; the remainder of the peojdc 
cannot become soldiers in a day ; and from their occupa- 
tions and peaceable habits they are incapble of that irre- 
gular, but effective resistance, which a population of a dif- 
ferent character continues to offer to invaders, long after 
armies have been defeated, and their cities taken. 

The despotic monarchs of uncivilized countries are con- 
tinually desiring to have all the advantages of those perma- 
nent establishments, which give prosprity and strength to 
a well-regulated government, and hoping to attain these, 
particularly a disciplined army, without any sacrifice of their 
absolute power. These efforts to obtain objects which are 
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incompatible, may succeed so far as to add for the moment 
to the internal tranquillity of the country* by checking or 
subduing the turbulent spirit and ambition of feudatory 
lords and their warlike followers : but a total change in the 
government must take place, before the new system of de- 
fence can do more than paralyze the old. An army can- 
not be maintained in a state of discipline and efficiency for 
any length of time, unless its pay be regular, and its 
equipments complete : and this can never be the case, ex- 
cept in a state where the succession to the throne is settled, 
where the great majority of the population are of peaceable 
habits, and where establishments are permanent, and the 
laws respected, and administered upon principles well un- 
derstood, and not liable to be altered at the will of the 
sovereign, and of his delegates. That a regular army, by 
the influence of its example, and habits of order, may be 
instrumental in promoting civilization, there can be no 
doubt; but this change must coincide with many other 
reforms, or every effort to render it effectual to the great end 
of national defence will prove abortive, and terminate in 
disappointment. 

The reigning king of Persia has been disposed to try 
this system, by observing the advantages the Russians de- 
rived from their discipline, and believing that his subjects, 
if clothed, armed, and trained in the same manner, would 
be more equal to a contest with that nation ; and he has 
probably seen with satisfaction the growth of a force, cal- 
culated, from its formation, to increase his power over the 
more turbulent part of his subjects : but it is perhaps for- 
tunate for his kingdom, that this plan has not yet proceeded 
so far as to have seriously injured either the feelings or the 
efficiency of that irregular army, to which Persia (while her 
government remains unaltered) must trust principally for 
her defence against the attack of any European power. The 
means this nation possesses for resisting such an attack are 
far from inconsiderable ; but they would not be improved 
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by the partial introduction of a new military system. They 
consist chiefly of natural obstacles, which nothing but a long 
time and many radical changes could overcome. The great 
proportion of the inhabitants must be civilized before they 
could be subdued. Neither the soil, nor the productions, 
are of a nature to invite conquest : and the internal condi- 
tion of Persia, and its position relatively to the most war- 
like and barbarous nations of Asia, would place the Euro- 
pean state, which made such an attempt, in a situation of 
more difficulty and embarrassment on the day when it ap- 
peared to be accomplished, than it was in on the day when it 
commenced. 


Chapter XXII. 

THE CLIMATE, PRODUCTIONS, AND POPULATION, OF PERSIA ; 
THE APPEARANCE OF ITS CITIES AND VILLAGES ; THE 
PROGRESS OF ITS INHABITANTS IN THE SCIENCES, FINE 
ARTS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Persia, now that Georgia is separated from it, may be 
said to extend from the twenty-sixth to the fortieth degree 
of north latitude, and from the forty-fifth to the sixty-first 
degree of east longitude. There is, perhaps, no country of 
the same extent which has a greater diversity of climate. 
This difference, however, is more dependent on the eleva- 
tion and soil, than on the distance from the equator. In 
the southern part of the kingdom, which includes the dis- 
tricts of Kerman, L&ristan, Fars, and Khuzistan, between 
the mountains and the shores of the Persian Gulf, the 
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beat 0 in summer is very great ; and it is increased by the 
sandy and barren plains, which present to the traveller 
nearly the same prospects as those of Arabia. 

* The following table of the mean temperature of Abusheher, which lies 
•bout the middle of this tract, is taken from observations made by Mr. 
Jukes in 1803. 



REMARKS. 


January 

February 

March 

April 


651 69 
72 761 

801 


861 93 


801 06 


August 


Septem. 821 95 


75! »7i 


Novem. 63 75 


54 651 


( Prevailing winds northerly; violent thunder 
g2 J And lightning on the 19th ; little rain during 
] this month; distant mountains white with 
l snow. 

AS 1 An unusual quantity of rain this month ; very 
l tempestuous weather, with southerly winds. 
6 7l Pleasant weather ; a good deal of rain. 

73? Pleasant weather ; northerly wind prevailing. 

f Distant mountains no longer covered with 
02i J snow ; on the 31st the thermometer rose to 
M 110, in a tent, with a fly. Some rain this 
l month, and thunder and lightning, 
r No rain ; prevailing winds W. N. W. ; light 
881 s breezes beginning to blow from the land 
l during the night. 

r No rain ; partly regular land winds after nine 
03 J P. M. till morning ; prevailing winds north- 
j erly ; dews at night towards the end of the 
l month. 

(No rain; north-west winds prevailing; dews 
gg I at night ; thermometer one day in tents up at 
j 1 15, with a south-east wind ; exceedingly op- 
l pressive. 

00i | No rain ; heavy dews ; north-west winds pre- 
* 1 vailing. 

( A very little rain on the 12th ; mornings and 
evenings at the end of the month pleasant ; 
winds variable, chiefly northerly. j 

( Stormy, with thunder, lightning, and rain; 
distant mountains covered with snow ; at the 
end of the month pleasant Weather. 

03 f South-easterly winds, and sometimes violent ; 
l the weather however usually very pleasant. 


Mr. Jukes made observations on the climate of Abusheher in succeeding 
years, and found them nearly correspond with the above. 
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The hoi winds, known under the name of Summootn in 
Asia, and of Sirocco in Europe, are neither frequent nor 
attended with danger in this region; which is probably 
owing to the narrowness of the space between the sea and 
the mountains. During the first two months of summer a 
strong north-westerly wind prevails over the whole tract ; 
which, at times, blows with such violence that it brings 
clouds of a light impalpable sand from the opposite shore of 
Arabia, a distance of more than two degrees. In the 
autumn the heats are more oppressive than in summer ; but 
in winter and spring the climate is delightful. It is never 
very cold, and snow seldom falls on the southern side of 
the range of mountains which divide this from the other 
parts of Persia. The rains, which are not heavy, fall in 
the winter, or early in the spring. The prevailing winds 
are from the north-west and south-east; and rain is almost 
always accompanied by the latter, which, though often very 
violent, hardly ever continues above three or four days at 
a time. Some parts of the interior of Kerman and L&risUn 
are subject to extreme heats, particularly the districts of 
the latter bordering on the Desert of Secstan. 

The town and district of Shiraz, and the other parts of 
Pars above the mountains, enjoy a fine climate, and are 
neither subject to the oppressive heats of the lower and 
more southern provinces, nor to the seventy of cold experi- 
enced in the more elevated and northern 1 *. The tempera- 
ture in this part of Fars varies according to the elevation of 


* The summer at Shim it warm, but the heat it nrrer eucaire ; and 
t be tifhu, daring ihf hottest vttlhrr, it cnal and plftatnl. In 1800, on 
one of lift* hottest days of Juno, Fahrenheit's thermometer at wm at 

84 ' in the haute, and lOtr' in a tent. In Slay 1810, it nor or rate at noon 
thaw *8°, nor araa below 74 J . In the morning, at eight. It generally ttood 
abou t SO*. In autumn the boat continued j but in winter it became cold, 
the thermometer failing constderaMy below the freeaing point. At late aa 
March there waa often a boar frost upon the ground. April Is a deligbtfWI 
mstiih, the ihsnncanrter at euxthae betog generally from SP* te hS°, at two 
p. m. W 3 to 84°, and at aloe p. m. about 84*. 
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the different vallies ; but neither the heat nor the cold u 
excessive. 

The soil in the interior of Fars is in general rich and 
productive. There are few large streams, but an abundance 
of rivulets ; and while its more mountainous districts afford 
excellent pasture, the vallies near Shiraz and the other 
towns produce almost every kind of grain and fruit in great 
abundance. 

As we proceed northward into Irak, the climate improves; 
and Isfahan, once its capital, and still its principal city, is 
placed in the happiest temperature 4 . Its inhabitants are 
strangers to the heat felt during some of the summer months 
at Shiraz ; yet their winter is hardly more severe. Except- 
ing a few weeks in the year, the sky is unclouded and 
serene. The rains are never heavy, and the snow seldom 
lies long on the ground. The air is so pure and dry that 
the brightest polished metal may be exposed to it without 
being corroded by rust. The regularity of the seasons here 
appears extraordinary to a person accustomed to a more un* 
certain climate ; for they change perceptibly almost to the 
hour. When spring commences, there is no spot in the 
world where Nature assumes a lovelier garb : the clearness 
of the streams, the shade of the lofty avenues, the fragrant 
luxuriance of the gardens, and the verdant beauty of the 
wide-spreading fields, combine with the finest climate to 
render it delightful ; and we are almost disposed to agree 
with the representation which describes it as having an 
intoxicating effect upon the senses r . 


<i Mr. Jukes states that from the average of twenty-seven days, including 
the end of May and the beginning of June, the thermometer at sunrise, 
was 56°, at two p. m. 87°, and at nine p. m. 67°. 

r The Persians have always boasted of the climate of this capital. A 
merchant, who had travelled to every quarter, was residing at Delhi : on 
being asked by the Emperor of India which he thought the best spot in the 
world, he answered, “ My own house.” — u Your own house !” replied the 
emperor, disappointed at not receiving the flattery he had anticipated. — 
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The northern cities of Irak do not enjoy so favourable a 
climate. The country about Hamadan is very mountainous, 
and the winter severe : while the cities of Cashan 8 and 
Koom, on the verge of deserts, are exposed to heat al- 
most as oppressive in summer, as the countries on the 
shores of the Gulf. Teheran S the king's residence, lies 
immediately under the range of mountains which divides 
Irak from Mazenderan, and is exposed to great vicissitudes 
of climate, and not deemed salubrious. 

In Aderbejan the summer is warm, and the winter 11 very 

“ Yes, please your majesty,” was the reply ; “ and I trust I shall prove it 
to your satisfaction. You will allow that the fourth climate * is* the finest 
on the earth/* — “ I do,” said the emperor. — “ Irak is admitted, I believe, 
to be the finest province in that climate, and Isfahan is the first city in 
Irak. Now Saadut-abad is undoubtedly superior to every other ward in 
Isfahan, and my house is the best in Saadut-abad.” The emperor smiled, 
approving both of his logic and his patriotism. 

* The extraordinary difference of climate between this city and the 
neighbouring high Valley of Kohrood has been already noticed — Vol. I. 
page 3. 

* The mean temperature of Teheran in April, by Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter, was 6C 3 at noon. In May it was in the morning 07° ; at two p. m. 
16 ° ; and at ten p. m. 72° : but the summer is subject to excessive heats ; 
and the winter is very cold. The climate of this city and its neighbourhood 
is subject to more sudden changes than any other part of Persia. At 
Dhaung, al>out 68 miles from Teheran, on the 13th of June, 1810, Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer, which had been at noon 92°, fell at three p. m. to 60° ; 
and at eight p. m. the wind set in from the north-west, and it suddenly 
became as cold as in winter. The difference in the thermometer between 
noon and twelve at night was about sixty degrees. The north-west wind 
which had caused this great change, is sometimes called Baud-e-Shahery&r, 
but oftener Baud-e-Caucasan, or the wind from Caucis&n, a mountainous 
district to the north of Cazveen. This wind is common in winter, but not 
in summer ; and a storm, when it lasts any time, destroys all the fruit, and 
does great injury to the grain. 

■ Tebreez, the capital of this province, lies in north latitude 38° 10'. 
Near this city in June 1810, we found the thermometer sometimes 68° at 
sunrise, 94° at two p. m. and 56° at ten p. m. The wind blew strong from 
the eastward. The following account of the climate there is taken from a 
journal kept by Mr. Campbell during the winter of 1808. On 

* By the geography of the ancients, the only system known in Persia, 
the earth is divided into seven climates. 
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severe : and in parts of Kurdistan, though situated more to 
the south, so great is the effect of its elevation, that the 
winter may be said to commence with the autumn * of the 
surrounding country. 

The northern provinces, Ghilan and Mazenderan, have 
like the southern, a cold and a warm region. The former 
is the higher or mountainous part bordering on Irak and 
Aderbejan ; and the latter, the plains along the Caspian. 
Both these provinces abound in forests and rivers, which 
are rare in almost every other part of Persia. Silk is cul- 
tivated in Ghilan, and in some parts of Mazenderan ; but 
the latter is most celebrated for its rice, which is of a very 
superior quality; and its producing this grain in abun- 
dance is a proof that its soil and climate are essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the other parts of Persia. The rains 
both here and in Ghilan are frequent and heavy, and much 
of the lower country is described as veryjlamp and un- 
healthy. 

The great province or kingdom of Khorassan contains 
every variety of climate : all the districts bordering on the 


M On the twentieth of October we had a heavy fall of snow, which covered 
the surrounding country; but it did not remain long upon the ground, for the 
weather again became mild, and we had no excessive cold until the middle 
of December : from which period till the end of January, the thermometer, 
when exposed to the air at night, never rose above zero ; and in our rooms 
at mid-day seldom stood above 18°. January was far the coldest month. 
The water became solid almost instantaneously in the tumblers on the 
dining-table. The ink was constantly frozen in our inkstands, though 
the tables were close to the fire. For at least a fortnight not an egg was to 
be had, all being split by the cold. Some bottles of wine froze, though co- 
vered with straw ; and many of the copper-ewers were split by the expansion 
of the water frozen in them. Towards the end of February the weather 
became comparatively mild ; but on the first of May we had a fall of snow, 
and such cold weather, that it destroyed the vegetation: afterwards the 
weather became very warm, and they began to cut their com on the fifteenth 
of July” 

* I have before stated, (Vol. I. page 4,) that on the plain of Hubatoo In 
Kurdistan, on the 17th of August 1810, the water froze, and the thermo- 
meter was at 38° at sunrise. This plain is in latitude 38° north. 
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desert which stretches from Irak to SeesUn are arid, and 
subject to extreme heats : and in some parts the inhabitants, 
during a few weeks in summer, are compelled to avoid ex- 
posure, lest they should be destroyed by the pestilential 
winds, or buried in the clouds of sand with which they 

’ Captain Potttager, who, in April 1810, patted am a part of tha Jnsrt 
which ktmchn into Baluchi tun, hat the following interesting obterration 
on the subject. 

“ The toil (if such it may be called) U a very light red sand; the par. 
tide* of it when taken in the hand, are scarcely more than palpable t the 
whole it thrown (most probably by winds) into a confuted matt of warns 
of different dimensions, principally running from east to west. Many of 
these are rery remarkable in their formation. On the opposite side to that 
eo which the wind blows, where they often rise nearly perpendicular to a 
rery considerable height, they have at a distance the appearance of a new 
Wick* wall i the side towards the point from which the wind usually blows, 
(N. W.) slopes off with a gradual declivity to the base (or near it) of tbe 
nest or preceding wave, which rises in the same extraordinary manner, so 
aa to leave a hollow or path between them, the wave* varying in height from 
ten to twenty feet on each side. 

“ I had considerable difficulty and fatigue in getting my camels orer these 
waves, especially where we had to ascend the perpendicular or leeward side 
of them x in several instances we were obliged to desist from the attempt, 
sod go round until a more favourable place or turn in the wave offered. On 
the doping or windward side the camels got up pretty well ; and as soon as 
they found the top of the wove giving way with their weight, (which it in* 
variably did if of any rise,) they dropt on their knees, sod in that manner 
gradually descended with the sand, whirh, luckily for us, arms so light and 
boo*, that the first camel made a sufficient path for the others to fellow 
without difficulty. This impediment, however annoying, was nothing to the 
distress suffered, not only by myself and people, but by the camels, from the 
lasting or moving particles of sand ; a circumstance I am quite at a lou to 
account for. On its first appearance, the desert seemed, at a distance of 
half a mile or less, to be a fiat plain fruro six inches to a foot higher than tha 
summit of the waves. This vapour or cloud appeared to recede as sr* ad- 
vsscsd, and at times was formed completely round us, conveying a most dis- 
tnsslog sensation t at the same time we were imperceptibly covered with 
Mall sand, which, getting into our eves, mouths, and nostrils, caused coo- 
udsrsMi irritation, and was accompanied by severe thirst, grsutly increased 
by the intros* foot of the vertical sun, whereby the sand was so fooled as to 
Motor our feet, though we had shoes on. Aly guide said, ifewe who had 
asms thsas dusting sands, supposed that the violent heat caused the particles 
is rise, and that they moved through the atmssphars i but aa it waa par* 
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are often accompanied : but Khorassan notwithstanding may 
be said to possess a fine and healthy climate. 

With the exception of the provinces on the Caspian, Per- 
sia, though its climate is very various, has everywhere the 
same dry and pure atmosphere. It has hardly any great 
rivers, and does not abound in lesser streams, or springs. 
Hence it has few trees, excepting those which are cultivated. 
Some of its salubrity is perhaps owing to this cause ; it is free 
from those vapours and exhalations which, though nourish- 
ing to vegetable, are often noxious to animal life : but this 
want of wood, while it diminishes the beauty of the country, 
is a most serious inconvenience to its inhabitants : and there 
is justice in the remark of an intelligent Indian, who, on 
hearing some comparisons between Persia and India inju- 
rious to the latter, exclaimed: “ You Persians are always 
boasting of your climate ; but yet you have neither shade to 
shelter you from the sun in summer, nor fuel to save you 
from the cold of winter !” The temperature of the interior 
provinces however is delightful and healthy ; though seve- 
ral parts of the kingdom are certainly subject to all the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and others are far from salubrious *. 

The soil of Persia varies, from the sandy and unproduc- 
tive plains on the Persian Gulf, to the rich clayey soil on 
the Caspian ; but it almost everywhere requires water to 
render it fruitful : and from this cause, more than any other, 

fleetly still, so far as I could judge, I doubt the correctness of the guide’s 
ideas on the subject ; although I certainly remarked that this phenomenon 
was more common during the heat of the day, than either in the morning 
or evening ; indeed I cannot say I ever saw it at either of the latter times.” 

* The natives of the more arid regions, particularly of the provinces on 
the Persian Gulf, have almost all complaints in their eyes, occasioned in 
part by the constant glare of sunshine, and the absence of vegetation ; but 
more perhaps by the want of that cleanliness, which in such climes is beyond 
everything else conducive to health. Fevers are also frequent in this quarter, 
but not so much so as in some of the north-western provinces. Irak, Kho- 
rassan, and the inland parts of Fars, are among the healthiest parts of Per- 
sia : but throughout the robust frames and healthy appearance of the natives 
are proofs in favour of the climate : it is rare to meet with weakly or de- 
formed persons. 
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have the frequent invasions tended so greatly to diminish 
the produce, and check the population of the country. 
The destruction of a few water-courses, which have been 
made with great labour and expense, changes a verdant 
valley into a desert plain. 

Few countries can boast of better vegetable® productions, 
or in greater variety. The gardens vie in beauty and luxu- 
riance with any in the world; but from the parts which 
are highly cultivated, we may imagine the prosperity Persia 
might attain to under a just and settled government. Some 
of its finest and most extensive vallies, which are covered 
with the remains of cities and villages, are consigned to wan- 
dering tribes, and feed their cattle and flocks ; and one may 
travel for a hundred miles, through regions once covered 
with grain, without seeing more than the few scattered fields 
deemed sufficient to furnish food for the families which have 
the range of the domain, and to give an annual supply of 
green shoots b to fatten their horses. 

Persia does not abound in valuable minerals ; iron and 
lead, however, are found in many parts. The natives boast 
that there are also mines c of silver and gold ; but these 
have never been worked to any advantage. Persia has 
always been indebted to other countries for the precious 
metals : and it is remarkable, that among a people, whose 
sovereign deems the right of coining his highest privilege, 
foreign coins should form a considerable part of the cur- 
rency d . No gems of any value are found except the tur- 

• I took great pains to introduce the potato into Persia ; and the soil in 
many parts proved very favourable to it. 

b The first shoots of the barley, termed khusseel, are cut in the spring, for 
the horses. 

c I have been informed that a mine of gold was discovered in Fars, and 
one of silver in Aderbejan ; but the ores were not in sufficient quantities to 
pay for working them. 

* The Turkish piastre, the ducat, and the Venetian, are among the coins 
current in Persia. 

Vol. II. 2 B 
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kois*. The Gulf of Persia has several pearl fisheries, par- 
ticularly that near the Island of Bahrein : but we can hardly 
consider these as belonging to Persia; for though its mo- 
narchs have always claimed the sovereignty of this sea, 
they have never had a navy to contend with the Arabian 
rulers of the opposite shore. 

Among the tame animals' of Persia, the camel, the 
mule, and the horse* are the most useful and the most ex- 
cellent. Oxen, which are only used to till the ground, are 
not abundant ; nor are they remarkable for their size or 
beauty : but in a country where there are neither navigable 
rivers nor wheel carriages, it is natural that those animals, 
which are alike essential for the intercourse of peace and the 
operations of war, should be the object of peculiar care. In 
all those parts where the soil is arid and sandy, and which 
are exposed to great heats, camels are preferred for carrying 
burdens to all other animals. In some districts * of Kho- 
rassan they constitute the chief wealth of the inhabitants: 
but in almost all the other provinces mules are in more gene- 
ral use; and their extraordinary strength and activity, com- 
bined with their power of enduring fatigue, places this ani- 
mal next to the horse in the estimation of the Persians, and 
their breed is an object of hardly inferior care. 

A variety of horses are produced in Persia. The inha- 
bitants of the districts on the Gulf still preserve those races 

* The best turkoiiei are found in a mine in the mountain! near Niahaport, 
in Khorauan. 

f The elephant c an no longer be numbered among the tame animals of 
Persia, as there are not above three or four in the kingdom, which have 
been sent as presents to the king. It is not probable that the elephant was 
ever indigenous to Persia : but there is no doubt that, from the most early 
times, they were known and used in war by its inhabitants; and we may 
conclude, from the sculpture at the Tauk-e-bostan, which was undoubtedly 
executed in the reign of Baharam the Fourth, that numbers of this noble 
animal swelled the pomp of the Sassanian monarchs. 

* The Arab tribes in the countries between the Persian Gulf and the 
mountains breed a number of camels ; but these are of an inferior kind to 
those produced in Arabia and many provinces of India. 
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pure which their ancestors brought from the opposite shore. 
In Fars and Irak they hare a mixed breed from the Ara- 
bian, which, though stronger, is still a small horse com- 
pared with either the Turkuman or Khorassan breed, the 
most prised by the soldiers k . Both these have also a great 
portion of Arabian blood : but the original animal of the 
country where they are reared being larger, and the pasture 
finer, they attain to greater size and strength. There are 
perhaps no horses in the world capable of enduring more 
fatigue than the Turkuman ; and when trained, as they 
usually are, for predatory incursions, they carry their riders 
for days together the most surprising distances 1 . The 
Persians were taught to value this race of animals by the 
inroads of the tribes who bred them ; and who used to issue 
in parties of twenty and thirty from their plains, on the 
cast of the Caspian, and to plunder the villages around the 
dries of Cashan and Isfahan. 

Sheep are very abundant in Persia. The wealth of the 
wandering tribes consists in their flocks : but they give no 
attention to improving the breed of this useful animal, 
which affords them food, and some of the most essential 
articles of raiment. Though dogs are deemed unclean by 
Mahomedans, the qualities of this faithful animal have over- 
come every prejudice; and in Persia, as in other countries, 
tbry are admitted to a companionship with man. They 
are chiefly cherished by the wandering tribes : they watch 
their flocks, guard their tents, and aid them in their field 
sports. Some of the dogs used in the chase are among the 
most beautiful of their species. 

* TW pries of hnw vario* cztmndy. Tbs common lions U always 14 
be pirdumi for from 6 firm to forty pound* : fine hone*, particularly of 
*ho Turkuman or Khotawan breed, are in fpenrral very dear ; a hundred 
pound* ia a oammort price, and sometime* much non it paid. They art 
often valued more from their breed than their appearance. 

1 Who® I era* in Prrvia, in 1800 , a horseman on a Turkuman liorw*, 
Wmafht a pocket of letter* from hhirma W» Teheran, a duUacs of fir* 
fcoadfod miles, within six dart. 

2 D 1 
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Like every country of which many parts are desolate, 
Persia abounds with wild animals ; among which are the 
lion, the wolf, the jackall, the fox, the hare, the wild ass, 
the argali or wild sheep, the mountain goat, and deer of 
various kinds. We also find almost all the birds common 
in countries in the same latitudes. 

It is impossible to calculate the population of Persia, from 
any materials we yet possess ; and we are taught to be 
diffident in offering a conjecture on this subject, by the 
difficulties in cases where there appear to be all the means 
for forming a correct opinion. The calculations of the 
Persians themselves are exaggerated beyond all belief. In 
a manuscript which professes to be taken from state papers 
in the reign of Shah Sultan Hoossein, and which details the 
numbers of the different tribes and citizens, the total amount 
is stated at upwards of two hundred millions. Chardin, 
who made his estimate near a century earlier, rates it at 
about forty millions ; but Pinkerton, concluding that the 
population of Persia and Candahar does not exceed that of 
Asiatic Turkey, computes it at ten millions; of which he 
thinks four may be allotted to Candahar, and six to what 
he terms Western Persia, or, in other words, to the present 
kingdom : and this estimate is probably not very remote 
from the truth. It gives about a hundred to the square 
mile ; and, though some parts may far exceed this, several 
large tracts of desert are totally uninhabited. 

There are many and powerful checks upon population 
in Persia : the unsettled state of the government, its oppres- 
sion, the continual civil and foreign wars; and above all 
others, the debauchery and vices of a great proportion of 
the inhabitants, and the consequent neglect of their offspring. 
But, on the other hand, when we consider the salubrity of 
the climate, the cheapness of provisions k , the rare occur- 

k Barley is often sold at a farthing a pound, and wheat on the average is 
not more than a third dearer. A cow costs from sixteen to twenty shillings ; 
a good sheep from six to eight ; a goat from two to four : other articles of 
provision are in proportion. 
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rence of famine, the bloodless character of the civil wars, 
the obligation to marry, and the comparatively small num- 
ber of prostitutes, we may conclude that the population has 
not diminished so much within the last century as is gene- 
rally supposed. Great changes have taken place in the 
condition of some cities, and many numerous tribes have 
removed from their former abodes ; but in most cases they 
have only been transplanted to other parts of the kingdom. 
Within the last twelve years the number of the citizens of 
Isfahan has nearly doubled *, in consequence of the excel- 
lent local administration, which has induced its former in- 
habitants to return from the. villages near the mountains, 
where they had taken shelter from oppression. 

In Persia, as in other parts of Asia, male offspring are 
desired beyond all other blessings, even by the lowest ranks ; 
but female children, though not equally esteemed, cannot 
be deemed a burden on their parents, in a country where 
celibacy is unknown, and where the poorest are seldom in 
'want of food. Besides, in all Mahomedan countries charity 
is so strictly enjoined as a religious duty, that a consider- 
able portion of the superfluities of the rich is always dis- 
tributed among the poor : and this must have its effect in 
encouraging population, which will always keep pace with 
the means of subsistence. The circumstance too that 
Persians are allowed to emigrate at pleasure to adjacent 
countries, where many of them find profitable employment, 
is also calculated to add to their numbers, as it removes 
one check to their increase. Though the population has, 
perhaps, diminished in a considerable degree since the inva- 
sion of the Affghans, it has increased within the last twenty 
years, and may be said to be rapidly increasing ; but this 
only applies to the Mahomedan inhabitants. The despised 

The population, when It was the capital of the Seffavean Kings, was. If 
we credit the European travellers who visited it, between six and seven 
hundred thousand. In 1800 it was not supposed to exceed a hundred 
thousand , it is now calculated at nearly two hundred thousand. 
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Jews have much decreased in number ; and the persecuted 
Guebres, who are confined to a quarter of the city of 
Yezd, are probably over estimated when computed at four 
thousand families. The colony of Armenians, settled in a 
suburb of Isfahan, which formerly amounted to two thousand 
five hundred families, some of them of great opulence, do 
not now count five hundred, none of whom are wealthy ; 
and this race has diminished in a still greater proportion else- 
where. The Armenians in Persia are calculated, in an 
estimate made by order of the Bishop of Julfa, to amount 
to 12,383 souls, not more than a sixth of their number 
before the Affghan invasion m . 

Persia has in all ages been remarkable for the magnificence 
of its cities. Isfahan, which was for several centuries the 
capital, though it has ceased to be the royal residence, is still 
the most populous of them. When seen from a distance, 
the lofty palaces, and the domes of the numerous mosques 
and colleges, derive additional beauty from being half veiled 
by shady avenues and luxuriant gardens. Though the first 
impression be weakened by a nearer view, and by contem- 
plating the ruins of former grandeur, enough remains to 
excite great admiration. The fine bridges over the Zainde- 
rood are still in good repair 5 almost all the colleges have 
been preserved ; many of the former palaces are yet 
perfect ; and some new ones have been erected by the 
governor, Hajee Mahomed Hoossein Khan, as if to tempt 
the monarch to make this city once more his residence. 
No buildings can be more striking than some of these 
palaces. The front room or hall is in general very 
open, and supported by pillars, carved and gilded in the 
most exquisite manner ; while the large glass windows, 
through which it receives a mellow light, are curiously 
stained with a variety of colours. Before each there is an 

m I owe this estimate to Captain Frederick, who obtained it from the 
Bishop of Julfa. The statement is very minute, and has every appearance 
of being correct. 
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iptoe, with a fountain, near which the domestics stand to 
watch the looks and words of their lord, who is generally 
•rated at one of the windows. 

The Cbkr-Bfigh, or the great avenue, which has received 
the name of the Four Gardens, has already been described 
Several of the private palaces, built on the borders of this 
avenue, though uninhabited for more than a century, are 
still in good repair, and their appearance adds to the beauty 
of the city. The style of the architecture is light and pleas- 
ing, though neither regular nor magnificent ; and, at a dis- 
tance, they have a very picturesque effect, from being sur- 
rounded with gardens and fine avenues. 

Every principal market in Isfahan is covered with an 
arched roof ; and, while ample room is left upon an elevated 
apace on each side for the display of goods, there is a road 
in the centre for passengers, whether on foot or horseback. 
The principal caravansaries or inns are excellent solid build- 
ings ; and many of the public baths are very splendid, of 
great site, and paved with marble. The private houses are 
in general good ; those inhabited by the governor and other 
public officers, or opulent merchants, almost vie with the 
palaces. Like all Asiatic houses, they present no appear- 
ance outwardly but that of high and dead walls, without 
aperture or window ; one large door or gate is usually the 
only approach. In the interior there is a court, and this, 
if large, is laid out in walks, the sides of which are planted 
with flowers and refreshed by fountains. Into this court all 
the principal apartments of the mansion which are inhabited 
by men open ; and adjoining, but distinct from this court, 
is a smaller one, around which arc the inner apartments 
belonging to the females of the family. To promote a free 
circulation of air in summer, every house of this description 
has a high triangular building*, which rises far above the 

• VaL I. 4SS. 

• This fsariluw is tarns* Banigaw, UawrnDy • wta* canter. 
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terraced roof, and is open at the top ; it receives the wind 
in whatever direction it blows, and by this means the 
apartments are ventilated : in winter these are wanned by 
stoves, which are constantly supplied with burning charcoal. 
Almost every dwelling of any consequence in Isfahan has 
a garden ; this, while it adds to the salubrity and beauty 
of the city, greatly increases its extent, and reconciles us to 
the account, that in its more prosperous days, its walls were 
twenty miles in circumference p . 

Teheran can as yet boast of no splendid edifices except 
the palace. Kerreem Khan ornamented Shiraz with a bazar 
or market, equal, if not superior, to any at Isfahan : but 
Shiraz has not many public buildings ; and as there are few 
gardens and no avenues within its walls, its bare mud ter- 
raced houses, when viewed at a distance, give it more the 
appearance of a ruined, than a flourishing city q . Hamadan, 
so famous under its ancient name of Ecbatana, has few 
beauties to attract the traveller. The small dome which 
canopies the remains of Mordecai and Esther, and the 
modest tomb of the celebrated physician Avicenna, stand 
near the centre of this city. The former continues to be 
an object of veneration to the Jews, and the latter is visited 
by all travellers who respect the memory of learning and 
genius. Many of the other cities of Persia are as remark- 
able for the excellence of their buildings as for the romantic 
beauty of their situation. They usually lie on small rivers 
or streams, and are surrounded with gardens : almost all 
have a defence ; generally a high mud wall, flanked by tur- 


p This is Chardin’s statement, vol. vii., p. 284. Ksmpfer asserts, that 
Isfahan, with its suburbs, measures sixteen fersekhs, or about sixty mile* : 
but this is evidently a great exaggeration. 

* The environs of Shiraz have always been considered beautiful. The 
palace and garden of Jeh&n Nem&h, and of Tukht Kujure&h, as well as the 
gardens at the tombs of Hafiz and Sadee, are places of public resort. The 
cluster of gardens at Musjid-e-Burdee extend in length about five miles, and 
in breadth nearly two : they abound in every variety of the finest fruits. 
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rets, and sometimes protected by a deep dry ditch and a 
rude glacis. In every town there are one or more public 
caravansaries for the accommodation of travellers. These 
edifices, which are also found at every stage on the principal 
roads, are in general of stone or brick : their form is square, 
and the interior is divided into separate apartments ; the 
walls, which are very high, are usually defended by towers 
to secure them against the attack of robbers. The houses 
in Persia are almost all of mud, and have terraced roofs : 
the inner apartments are usually better than the external 
appearance indicates. The smaller villages are in general 
very rudely constructed ; and the common huts, instead of 
a terrace, have often a dome roof, to avoid the necessity of 
using wood, which throughout this country is a very scarce 
article. 

There can hardly be said to be any roads in Persia ; nor 
are they much required, for the use of wheel carriages has 
not yet been introduced. Nothing can be more rugged and 
difficult than the passes over the mountains. The great 
benefits that would be derived from good roads have often 
teen suggested to the Persians ; but they have a reluctance 
to adopt an improvement which they believe, and not with- 
out reason, would destroy one of the natural defences of 
their country. The only exception is a broad road or 
causeway, which has been made with great labour over the 
Kaufel&n-koh r , a lofty and romantic mountain, between 
Irak and Aderbejan ■ : and this work is attributed to the 


* The river Koozuloozun winds along the foot of the KaufeUu-koh : a 
bridge has been built over this fine stream ; and the scene has recently ac- 
quired more interest from its being the spot where the ingenious traveller, 
Mr. Brown, was murdered by banditti. 

• It is usually described as the boundary between these two provinces ; 
but at present the district of Kalkul, which contains near a hundred and 
fifty villages, and is situated to the south of the mountains, is considered as 
belonging to Aderbejan. 
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Turks, who, when they possessed the latter province, desired 
to facilitate their further attacks upon Persia. 

The more civilized and peaceable classes of the Persians, 
who dwell in cities, towns, and villages, have made consi- 
derable progress both in the useful and the fine arts ; but 
their productions, and the accounts we have received from 
European travellers, shew that they were as far advanced 
several centuries ago. This is not so much owing to their 
internal distractions, or to their prejudices, as to the form 
and character of their government. Men under a rude 
despotism can only be happy by reconciling themselves to 
their actual condition : every effort at improvement is at- 
tended with danger. If a new branch of commerce is dis- 
covered, the gains of those who embark in it are likely to 
be over-estimated, and they become exposed to the cupidity 
of power. If an individual exhibits superior skill as a ma- 
nufacturer, his labour is liable to be seized by the monarch, 
or by the provincial despot 1 : and to promulgate new prin- 
ciples of science, however just, subjects the teacher to the 
hostility of that formidable class, whose rank is grounded 
upon their supposed pre-eminence in knowledge, and who 
treat a serious attack upon their dogmas as a crime hardly 
less than heresy. With these obstacles to prevent improve- 
ment, there is nothing to encourage it. Amid the chances 
to which they are liable, few look further than to providing 
for their own welfare. Persia affords numerous instances 
of men led by religion or a desire of fame to expend great 
sums in charity ; and many, even among the lower classes, 
after acquiring wealth, have wished to perpetuate their 
name by building caravansaries, baths, and other structures 
of public utility. But they neither profess nor entertain 
any feelings connected with the good of their country : all 
their views are avowedly personal ; indeed, from the cba- 

* I have known several instances of this, even under the reigning mo- 
narch, whose rule is comparatively mild and just. 
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raster of the government, it is impossible that they should 
be otherwise. A prince, from the excellence of his dispo- 
sition, or of his understanding, may indulge in plans of 
improvement : but even his views are limited by his con- 
dition ; and he desires to effect the work of half a century 11 
in one or two years. His precipitation produces failure ; 
for what depends upon a system, cannot be effected by 
power. All great improvements are gradual ; and even 
when they are introduced, the society must take the shape 
suited to them, or they cannot be permanent 

Hence the Persians have made no essential progress in 
the arts of civilized life. They have appeared for ten 
centuries to be on the brink of great improvements, but are 
still stationary: their commerce is nearly the same as it 
was in the most ancient times. The silks of Ghilan, the 
wool of Carmania, and several vegetable productions*, are 
still exported. The money received for these pays for the 
shawls of Cashmere, the indigo and printed cottons of 
India, the sugar of Batavia and of China, and the woollens 
of England. 

In reading the descriptions of the agriculture of Persia 
by travellers at different periods, we discover little or no 
alteration. The means now employed to till the ground 
are probably those which were used in the remotest ages. 
The Persians have at all periods been well skilled in con- 
structing canals and wells; an essential art in so arid a 
country ; but their chief attention is devoted to their gar- 

■ I observed to a very ingenious Persian employed In casting cannon, that 
some of the guns he had just made appeared to me imperfect, and that one 
seemed rather crooked. He replied, it was very true, but if was not his 
fault : he had been commanded to do the work of ten months in ten days. 
** But why do not you represent the impossibility of doing so ?” said I. He 
ahook his head, and said, he knew better. w My master is an excellent and 
j|*st man, but he is a Persian prince ; and must be obeyed.’* 

* There is a considerable export of cotton, gall nuts, and assafatida, from 
Persia. The cotton and gall nuts are chiefly the produce of Irak ; the assa- 
fcetida of Khorassan. 
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dens; and their success has been proportionate to their 
labours. Their vegetables and fruits y , of which they have 
a great variety, are excellent. The latter, during the sea- 
son, form part of the daily food for the lowest classes of the 
inhabitants *. 

Many of the manufactures are beautiful, particularly the 
gold and silver brocades, the silks, and the imitation of 
Cashmere shawls, made of the wool of Kerman. A variety 
of cotton cloths are made, but not of an equally fine texture 
with the Indian. There are also several manufactories of 
glass, and some of a coarse ware resembling china ; but 
these wares have not yet been brought to any perfection. 

In the mechanical arts the Persians are not inferior to the 
other nations of the East ; but they do not surpass them. 
They work well in steel ; and their swords, though brittle, 
are of an excellent temper and edge. They also make fire- 
arms, and cast cannon ; and would soon rival Europeans in 
this manufacture, if their government, constituted as it is, 
could give adequate encouragement to men of science, and 
to the ingenuity of its subjects. In carving and gilding few 
nations are more skilful. They also enamel upon gold and 
silver in the most beautiful manner ; and their ornaments, 
made of these metals and precious stones, often display ad- 
mirable workmanship. 

Chemistry, as now understood among us, is unknown in 
Persia ; but alchymy continues to be the favourite pursuit 
of some of the learned. The philosopher's stone, which 
during centuries occupied the attention of the wisest men in 
Europe, still deludes those of the East. The alcbymists 

7 In 1800 the finest grapes were sold in the market at Shiraz at less than 
a halfpenny a pound ; other fruits, particularly melons, were still cheaper at 
Isfahan. In some parts of Persia fruit has hardly any value. 

* It has been before stated, that extensive fields in the neighbourhood of 
Isfahan are appropriated to the culture of melons ; and the country roundel 
decorated with handsome pigeon-houses, kept up at a considerable expense, 
to obtain what is deemed the best manure for this favourite fruit. 
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make their experiments with the greatest secrecy, lest others 
should share in the wonderful discovery which they are 
hourly expecting. This mystery, while it gives an impor- 
tance to the pursuit in the eyes of the ignorant, affords an 
opportunity for impostors to practise frauds upon the ere* 
dulous and wealthy \ 

* The mountain of Alwund near Ramadan is supposed to produce some 
plants that are essential for finding the philosopher's stone ; hence many 
persons in that city waste their life in the pursuit. A few years ago one of 
Its rich inhabitants was assured by a poor man, that he had made the glo- 
rious discovery : 44 But," said he , 44 if I, who am known to be poor, should 
suddenly become rich, my secret will be guessed, and I shall be seized and 
tortured till I reveal it. Now, if you possessed it, there could be no such 
danger. So I will trust you with my discovery ; and if you are satisfied, 
after repeated experiments, that I have told the truth, you can give me a 
small portion of the wealth you must acquire, and I will go and end my 
dayi in devotion at the shrine of the holy Ali ; for, that being under the 
Turkish government, I shall be safe from the danger to which my good 
fortune continually exposes me." The whole statement appeared so reason- 
able, that the hearer granted a ready belief. He was made acquainted with 
all the materials put into the crucibles except one, termed 44 the earth of 
Badeoos but this, his instructor assured him, was not only obtained at 
the mountain of Alwund, but in several other parts of Persia, and, being 
useful for many purposes, was to be found in most markets. He was, how- 
ever, requested to send his servants to inquire into the correctness of this 
statement. They went, and brought back some of the earth, having pur- 
chased it at a very moderate rate. When every thing was ready, the expe- 
riment was made, and gold was produced. The merchant was rejoiced ; 
but, to prevent deception, it was repeated, and with the same result. All 
doubts were removed ; and he was only anxious to pay the purchase money, 
and get rid of his partner. The man was contented with two thousand 
tomans, and proceeded to the Turkish province of Bagdad. The merchant, 
after he was gone, determined to begin making more gold ; but the shop- 
keepers who had sold the earth of B&deoos were gone. He thought it pos- 
sible, however, that, though that essential ingredient was not in Hamadan, 
it might be found, as his friend had told him, in other cities. His corre- 
spondents at Shiraz, at Teheran, and Isfahan, received letter after letter, 
desiring them to discover and purchase all the Kh&k.e-Bddcoos they could. 
No person had ever heard of its name. The rage of the merchant soon led 
to a detection of the fraud. The cunning fellow, who had duped him, had 
filed down thirty or forty pieces of gold into some baskets of earth, which 
he had dignified with a fine name, and given to some accomplices to sell. 
He was, however, beyond the reach of justice ; and the merchant, in addition 
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In physic the Persians are still the pupils of Galen and 
Hippocrates, whom they call Jalenous and Bocrat, They 
are totally unacquainted with anatomy b ; and their skill in 
surgery is consequently as rude as their knowledge of 
medicine. They class both their diseases and their re- 
medies under four heads: hot or cold, moist or dry: each 
may contain one or two of these qualities ; and the great 
principle is, that every disease must be cured by a remedy 
of an opposite quality. If an illness has arisen from mois- 
ture, dry remedies must be given ; and hot diseases are only 
to be cured by cooling medicines. This classification of 
diseases is very arbitrary : but they are in general so bigoted 
to their practice, that, though disposed to place great con- 
fidence in European physicians, they are reluctant to attend 
to their prescriptions when opposed to their favourite sys- 
tem c . The Persian physicians are acquainted with inocu- 
lation for the small-pox ; but it is little practised, though 
the ravages of that dreadful disease often threaten whole 
towns with depopulation ; and notwithstanding their suffer 
ings from this calamity, all the efforts of the humane and 
skilful surgeons resident amongst them have not yet made 
them sensible of the great benefit of vaccination d . The 

to his pecuniary loss, had to bear the ridicule of every one acquainted with 
the story. 

b Prince Abbas Meerea sent two young Persians to England some years 
ago ; the one was directed to study painting, the other medicine and sur- 
gery. The former unfortunately died. The latter, Hajee Baba, prosecuted 
his studies in England for some time, and displayed considerable intelligence 
and industry. 

c Mr. Jukes, in a MS. on this subject, says, that at Isfahan In 1804, ul- 
cerated sore throats were very common ; and that he apprehended many 
patients died, because the physicians had decided it was a hot disease, and 
was to be cured by bleeding and other cooling remedies. He also mentions 
some cases of dysentery, where he in vain recommended mercury. It was 
a hot remedy, and could never be proper where the disease was also hot. 
Ice and cooling draughts were administered, and several persons died who 
might have been saved, if their prejudices could have been overcome. 

d A chief of a tribe assured an officer belonging to the British mission in 
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principal men of the kingdom listened with rapture to the 
accounts they received of this great discovery, and appeared 
at the moment desirous that their country should benefit by 
it 9 : but, though a wish to promote the welfare of the 
people is often expressed, and sometimes felt, by Asiatic 
rulers, we can hardly expect that steady and persevering 
ardour for the good of the community, which can alone 
make the introduction of this great blessing effectual. 

What has been said of their knowledge of physic, only 
applies to the more civilized, who live in cities and towns, 
and a great part of whom have received some education. 
Those who dwell in tents are seldom attended by regular 
professors of this art ; but, as their diet is simple, and they 
take constant exercise, they are subject to few complaints, 
and for these every old man and woman f in the tribe has a 
remedy. Sometimes, like the ignorant and superstitious in 

1810, that he had been told some particular pastoral tribes were exempt 
from the small-pox ; but though positive of the fact, he could give no ac- 
count of the habits of those supposed to he exempted from this disease : but 
as many of these tribes have a number of cattle, the assertion had perhaps 
some foundation in truth. 

• Nothing can exceed the persevering humanity with which Mr. Jukes 
endeavoured to introduce vaccination into Persia. His efforts were unre- 
mitted for several years : they were defeated more by the apathy of the 
government than by the prejudices of the people. 

f In the winter of 1800, almost every person in our mission became blind, 
from the glare of the snow. The recovery was certain, but tedious : so 
when blind myself, I listened with delight to a message from the lady of a 
chief, in whose house I was a guest, that she knew a certain and speedy 
remedy, provided I would permit her servants to apply it. I expressed my 
readiness to do so : a large vessel full of snow was put before me, and I was 
desired to place my face near it ; a red hot stone was then thrown into the 
vessel, and the sudden dissolution of the snow caused a very great perspira- 
tion, which was increased by a cloak being pulled at the same moment over 
my head. This remedy, (which was administered twice,) though very dis- 
agreeable, proved efficacious, and my sight was completely restored. They 
have a similar remedy in North America when the eyes are affected by the 
snow ; it is stated in the Travels of Lewis and Clarke, that, on such occa* 
sions, 44 they sweat the part affected, by holding the face over a hot stone, 
and receiving the fumes from snow thrown on it.” — See the Quarterly 
Review, No. xxiil. page 330. 
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other countries, they trust more to their saints than their 
doctors. When the British mission, some years ago, was 
in Irak, they saw a few pieces of bread, covered with oil, 
which were laid upon a rock, as an offering to a saint ; and 
were told that these pieces of bread might enable them to 
ascertain the number of the sick in the black tents that were 
pitched near ; as this offering was the usual, and almost the 
only, effort made to get rid of any disease * that attacked 
them. 

In cases of surgery the treatment is very rude : but the 
abstemious habits, and consequent healthy state of body of 
the patient, often obtain extraordinary credit to the untutored 
practitioner. 

Though the regular physicians generally adhere strictly 
to the maxims of their Grecian master, a9 explained and 
enlarged upon by Aboo Ali-ben-Senna, (the Avicenna of 
Europeans,) and others of their most learned doctors, they 
boast the discovery of many new remedies. Salivation is 
quickly produced, by inhaling a lozenge made of cinnabar 
and flour, through the common pipe of the country h : and 
this speedy mode of affecting the system is universally prac- 
tised, where the case is deemed to require it. 

In this country, as in all others, there are many quacks 
in medicine, who obtain money or respect by pretending to 
cure every complaint l . Some of these boast a hereditary 

f I was told in K&rdistan, by the chief of a rude tribe, that his followers 
had only one medicine, a purgative, in which the chief ingredient was the 
fat of a sheep’s tail. 44 This is boiled,” he said, 44 and given, sometimes in 
small, at others in large doses. It answers very well in all complaints ; and 
it saves us a great deal of trouble, and the expense of doctors.” 

h Mr. Jukes’s MS. 

1 I find in Mr. Jukes’s Journal the following remarks on the supposed 
practice in Persia of cold immersion for fevers : 

44 Dr. Currie, in the second volume of his Medical Reports, relates the 
case of Sir John Chardin, when treated by a Persian physician at L&r. 
During my residence in Persia, I had never heard of Dr. Currie’s system 
being adopted there ; upon reading the case of Chardin, therefore, I was 
naturally induced to make inquiries if cold water was ever applied to the 
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right to certain nostrums. The chiefs of a tribe among the 
mountains between Persia and the Pachalic of Bagdad, assert 
that they possess a power, descended through many genera- 
tions, of curing the ague, a common complaint in that 
country, by beating the patient in a very unmerciful man- 
ner. Their success is said to be great. Those who are 
skilled in medicine must determine how far this rude treat- 
ment can have the effects ascribed to it k . 

body in fevers by the physicians of the present day in Persia. The first 
person to whom I applied for information, was a well-informed man, who 
had made medicine his particular study, and was at least acquainted with all 
the theories of disease, if he had not a very extensive practical knowledge. 
He told me, that he never had heard of the application of cold water to the 
body in fever, and spoke confidently of its not being the general practice of 
the modern physicians in Persia : tepid water to drink, and warm water, in 
which the leaves of the willow had been infused, to bathe the hands and 
feet, was more agreeable to their system of treating fevers ; except in quartan 
/evert , when he informed me that cold water was sometimes dashed un- 
expectedly upon the patient, and cured him. In continued fevers, however, 
he told me, that he had never heard of it ; but in very hot weather, he 
said, it was admissible, and even proper, to keep the patient cool ; and that 
cold water, in which the willow leaves had been infused, might be sprinkled 
round where the patient lay. When I mentioned to him the case of Sir 
John Chardin, and the manner in which he had been so successfully treated 
at L&r, he seemed quite astonished, and said, 4 It could only have been had 
recourse to by knowing that Sir John was an European from a cold climate, 
and that cold, therefore, was congenial with his nature: for if,’ added he, 

4 the same person had been a native of a warm climate, the physician would, 
in all probability, have ordered him the warm bath/ I have heard, how- 
ever, of one physician in Persia, who allowed his patients with continued 
fever to eat as much ice as they chose ; but the use of the cold affusion 
seems to be quite unknown at the present day. 

44 According to the theory of the Persian physicians, however, it would 
appear to be very admissible ; for it is a favourite maxim of theirs, that dis. 
eases are to be cured by remedies directly opposite in their qualities to those 
of the disease. Now, as in fever the sensible qualities are heat and drynett , 
water, which is cold and mots/, ought to be its antidote. Their theories, 
however, as I have before remarked, are occasionally very arbitrary, and 
very erroneous. Ice and snow , for instance, possess very different qualities, 
according to their belief. They assert that ice is cold and moist , and that 
snow is cold and dry," 

* I visited Kemmd twice : in 1800 and 1810. The first time, the chief 
Vol. II. 2 C 
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In the higher branches of science, the modem Persians 
know no more than their ancestors. They have a limited 
knowledge of mathematics, and they study astronomy chiefly 
for the purpose of becoming skilled in judicial astrology ; a 
science in which the whole nation, from the monarch to the 
peasant, has the greatest faith. The system of Ptolemy, 
both as to the forms and motions of the heavenly bodies, 
and the shape and surface of the earth, is still believed in. 
Efforts have recently been made to give them better infor- 
mation. An abstract of the Copemican system, and of the 
Newtonian proofs of its truth, has been translated into 
Persian ; and several persons have laboured to acquire more 
correct knowledge on this subject : but it is not probable 
that these rays will soon scatter the darkness in which a 
prejudiced and superstitious nation has for centuries been 
involved. 

The Persians can hardly be said to know anything of 
geography ; for, besides their erroneous notions about the 
form of the earth, their knowledge of its surface is limited 
to an imperfect acquaintance with the kingdoms in their 
immediate vicinity ; nor do they understand enough of sur- 
veying to lay down their own country with any degree of 
exactness. 

of that place, Hediyet Kooli Khan, taw one of the gentlemen of the minion 
lying in the tent, ill of a quartan ague : he begged I would allow him to cure 
him ; and, being asked what was his remedy, said he would beat him with 
sticks till he was well. The invalid declined the experiment ; at which the 
chief was not a little offended, and brought a number of his followers to 
swear that they had been recovered by his blows. When I last visited this 
place, Hed&yet Kooli was dead. He had left ten sons ; the eldest, Mahomed 
Ali Khan, was chief of the tribe. I asked him if he had inherited his 
father's knowledge of medicine. 44 My practice,** he said, 44 is equally suc- 
cessful. I tie them up by the heels, when the cold fit is on, and bastinado 
them most severely, scolding them at the same time, so as to produce heat 
and terror, instead of a cold fit.”— 44 And you succeed ?” — 44 Always.”— 
44 Have you any patients but your own followers ?’* — 44 A few j those in the 
neighbourhood who have any sense, come to me when they are ill of the ague.** 
44 Can any of your brothers cure fevers ?”— 44 No 1 no !” replied he quickly, 
44 that is a gift or privilege confined exclusively to the head of the family.” 
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On the introduction of Mahomedanism, the Persians re- 
ceived all the learning of the Arabians of the seventh 
century ; and soon after, their writers, in every branch of 
literature, attained an excellence which has not been sur- 
passed by their descendants. Their works on theology are 
very numerous ; and it has already been shown 1 that they 
are well skilled in all the arts of polemics. The style of 
their most esteemed historians, though often hyperbolical, is 
generally correct, and sometimes eloquent. Like all Eastern 
nations, the Persians delight in tales, fables, and parables : 
for where liberty is unknown, and power unlimited, know- 
ledge must be veiled 01 . The ear of a despot would be 
wounded by direct truths ; and genius must condescend to 
appear in the only form in which it would be tolerated. 

The Persians derive their ethics from the Greeks. Aris- 
totle is their master ; and it would be almost sacrilege to 
doubt his principles. One of their ablest writers in this 
branch is Naser-ood-deen, who has been before mentioned u . 
His celebrated treatise on morals contains a series of philo- 
sophical dissertations upon wisdom, propriety of conduct, 

• Vol. n. page 241. 

• The Persians boast of the great good which their moet eminent moralist 
Sedeehas produced, by hie rare union of fancy, learning, urbanity, and virtue : 
his tales, which are appropriate to almost every conceivable event, convey 
the most useful lessons ; and his maxims have acquired an authority almost 
equal to laws. His great object was to recommend good deeds to men, and 
justice and clemency to their rulers. In one of his admonitory odea to the 
former, he beautifully exclaims, 

44 Haif bur An ke ruft on kAr nk sakht : 

“ Kous-e rahillet zud ou bir ni s&kht.” 

44 Alas ! for him who is gone and has done no good deed : 

44 The trumpet of inarch has sounded, and his load is not bound on.” 

Ia hie lessons to munarchs he has the following impressive stanza : 

44 Rahim koon ou be fouj der tuskheer bAsh. 

44 DilhAee aullum gheer ou ShAhe AuQumgheer bAsh.” 

44 Be merciful, and you will gain victories without an army. 

44 Seise the hearts of mankind, and become the conqueror of the world.” 

• Vol. I. p. 251. 

2C 2 
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happiness, virtue, and the means of averting and of reme- 
dying evil. In such treatises by Persian writers, the reader 
is often amused and instructed by a series of anecdotes so 
classified as to illustrate every virtue and vice. 

The whole Persian nation is devoted to poetry. They 
are at that stage of civilisation when the mind dwells with 
the greatest fondness on the visions of the imagination ; and 
their poets are worthy of the admiration they are so forward 
to grant them. In the noble epic poem of Firdousee, so 
often referred to in the early part of this history, the 
most fastidious European reader will meet with numerous 
passages of exquisite beauty. The narrative is generally 
very perspicuous ; and some of the finest scenes are described 
with simplicity and elegance of diction. In the opinion of 
the Persians, his excellence lies in the description of combats 
and battles : but, to those who are offended by exaggera- 
tion, the tender parts of his work will be the most pleasing, 
as they are the freest from this defect of Eastern writers. 
The most extravagant flights of Firdousee, however, do not 
excite that disgust which we receive on reading any of his 
countless imitators ; for so many of his personages are en- 
dowed with supernatural powers, that we are almost recon- 
ciled to hear their deeds related in a language which appears 
to be mere bombast, when used of beings of an inferior 
order. 

As an epic poet, Nizftmee is deemed next in rank to Fir- 
dousee ; and the subject of his principal work, the Life of 
Alexander the Great, has afforded him ample scope for 
all the vigour of his genius and the luxuriance of his ima- 
gination. Among the didactic poets Sadee certainly ranks 
the highest : but it is difficult to class the numerous candi- 
dates for superiority in those mystical and lyrical produc- 
tions in which this nation has in all ages delighted. The 
Musnavee of JeMl-ood-deen 0 , the Poems of Jami, and the 

0 He is generally called the Mooliah of Room ; while HAfis is usually 
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Ode* of Hftfiz, are perhaps the most popular; but the 
names of Rudiki, Anveri, and several others, stand nearly 
on an equal rank ; and some more modern writers have at- 
tained great eminence on this favourite theme. Many of 
these poems are remarkable for harmony of numbers and 
richness of fancy ; but they all abound with the most extra- 
vagant passages ; and the enraptured dreams of their authors 
can only be esteemed beauties by men who deem their poet 
inspired, and who regard his most unintelligible song as the 
gleaming of a superhuman knowledge, far beyond the com- 
prehension of the profane and unenlightened. Many dis- 
cussions have arisen as to the real and mystical meaning of 
these writers, and particularly of Hftfiz, whose odes are 
sung to excite the young to pleasure, and clianted to re- 
mind the old of the raptures of divine love. Among many 
classes of Soofees, the natural earthly feelings of man, and 
the longings of his soul after its Creator, are deemed to be 
inseparable ; and, with a poet of this persuasion, it was easy 
for the subjects to be so blended, as to render it impossible 
to distinguish whether he is singing of earthly or of hea- 
venly joys. 

Among the innumerable volumes of Persian poetry, there 
is not one of any length that can be called a satire. This 
is owing to the condition of society not admitting of that 
freedom of observation and expression which can alone give 
excellence to this kind of writing. Firdousce, under the 

kaow by tbs tills of Khaajth. The Pervious eoooeive that the former far 
tnrpmm the letter in penetration io4 judgmau. I hove heard their opi- 
nion of the two Soofce poets illustrated by the following anecdote. “ A 
learned person was asked how it came that the author the ftftunavee and 
If 46*. two Soofce*, had, in the commencement of their works, expensed 
themselves so oppositely on the subject of divine lore ; 1146* having Mid, 
* The path of love appeared at first easy, hut afterwards proved full of dUS- 
rulties 2 '—while, according to Jells) .ood-deen, * Love at first a p peared like 
a murderer, that he might alarm all who were without his pale.* The 
1 tamed man replied, with a anile, * That which the Mooflah saw at first, 
w«* eoly found out at bet by the Kbojak* ” 
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impulse of disappointment, wrote some satirical verses upon 
Mahmood of Ghizni ; but they are only remarkable, as 
showing the keenness with which he felt neglect, and the 
bitterness of his resentment. Anveri, and several other 
eminent poets, have written satirical epigrams, many of 
which have no little point and severity. An unknown au- 
thor has written a satire of some merit upon money p , as the 
universal passion : but even this has no title to the name of 
a satire. Some of the Persian songs are very beautiful : 
they are chiefly on local subjects. Many of the lesser odes 
of the most celebrated poets may be included among their 
Songs, as they are set to music, and sung in all assemblies. 

The Persians deem music a science ; but they do not ap- 
pear to have made much progress in it. They have a 
gamut and notes, and different kinds of melody, adapted to 
various strains, such as the pathetic, voluptuous, joyous, 
and warlike : the voice is accompanied by instruments, of 
which they have a number ; but they cannot be said to be 
further advanced in this science than the Indians, from 
whom they are supposed to have borrowed it. Their strains 
are often pleasing, but always monotonous, and they want 
that variety of expression which is among the charms of 
this art. 

In painting the Persians seem to have advanced little 
within the last three centuries, for several of the figures in 
the palaces at Isfahan, built in the reign of Shah Abbas, 
appear as well executed as those of the most eminent modem 
artists. Their colours are very brilliant; and in portrait 
painting they usually succeed in taking likenesses. Some 
of their lesser drawings, which are highly glazed and painted 

p In this poem almost every condition of life is described. The satirist, 
after detailing the professed liberal objects of the persons labouring in their 
different vocations, concludes every character with the following line : 

u Hmmni nz pai een ast ke ser mee khauud.’* 

“ It is all from this, that the man wants money.*’ 
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on wood, display equal industry and taste; but they are yet 
unacquainted with the rules of perspective, and the princi- 
ples of just proportion. 

From what has been said about the actual condition of 
the useful and fine arts in Persia, it appears that the people 
is neither in a state of improvement, nor has it fallen behind 
their forefathers. All that men have gained under a power- 
ful and wise monarch, has been lost under his weak or bar- 
barous successors. If a period of peace has invited intelli- 
gent strangers to the shores of this kingdom, they have soon 
been banished by the return of war. Knowledge in Persia 
has hitherto ebbed and flowed with the changes in its poli- 
tical situation, and it must continue to do so as long as the 
nation is under the depressing influence of an unsettled 
despotism. 


Chapter XXIII, 

THE MANNERS AND USAGES OF THE PERSIANS. 

In describing the manners and usages of a nation, we must 
begin with those exalted ranks, whose example has always 
so powerful an influence on the rest of the community. The 
customs and ceremonies of the Persian Court have not un- 
dergone any substantial change within the last three centu- 
ries. That the reigning family are the hereditary chiefs of 
a warlike tribe, and still preserve many of the usages of that 
condition, is almost the only essential difference between 
their personal habits and the customs of their court, and 
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those of the Seffavean kings, whose manners and usages 
have been minutely described by European travellers q . 

After the time of Shah Abbas the Great, the princes of 
the blood used to be immured in the haram, where their 
education was intrusted to women and eunuchs ; and, until 
the death of the king, his destined successor has not been 
known. The son of the lowest slave in the haram was at 
the beginning of this period no less eligible to succeed to 
the throne than the offspring of the proudest princess. In 
Tartary the usage lias always been different. Great respect 
has invariably been paid there to the family of the mother. 
For intermarriages are one of the principal means of im- 
proving the friendship, and terminating the feuds, between 
the tribes ; and unless the child of a high-born mother, who 
was a legitimate wife, had prior claims to the child of a com- 
mon concubine, these relations must have proved sources of 
discord instead of union. The Kajirs, proud of their Tar- 
tar, or, as they term it, Turkish origin, maintain the usage 
of their ancestors. Mahomed Hoossein Khan, the grand- 
father of the present king, when he took refuge with a 
Turkuman chief, proudly refused to wed his daughter r , 
because she was not of sufficiently high descent to give 
birth ■ to a race that were to contend for a throne ; and the 
present king has declared his second son, Abbas Meerza 
his heir, on the ground of his claims by his mother, who is 
a high-born female of the same tribe as the sovereign. 

According to the modern practice, the princes of the 

* Chardin and Kaempfer have both minutely described the forms and 
manners of the court of Persia under the Seffavean kings. 

1 Persian MS. 

* It is a common saying among the Tartar tribes, that “ a man should 
choose his wife from a noble family, that his sons may emulate their ma- 
ternal uncles.*’ 

* The mother of the king’s eldest son, Mahomed Ali Meerza, was a 
Georgian. 
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blood are not immured in the haram any longer than they 
require female attendance and maternal care. They early 
learn the forms of their religion : at three or four years of 
age they can repeat a few short prayers, and are perfect in 
their genuflections and mode of bolding their bands when 
praying. They are also most carefully instructed in all 
that belongs to external manner. They are taught bow to 
make their obeisance to a superior ; bow to behave to a 
person of equal rank, or an inferior ; as, also, bow they are 
to stand in the presence of their father and king, how they 
are to seat themselves, if desired, and bow to retire. These 
forms are of great consequence at a court where everything 
is regulated by ceremony ; and it is not unusual to see a 
child live years old os mature in his manners, and as grave 
in his deportment, in a public assembly, as the oldest person 
present. When the young prince is between seven and 
eight years of age, he begins to learn Arabic and Persian. 
A* soon as he knows the alphabet of the former language, 
he reads the Koran; after which he is instructed in the 
essential tenets of his religion. He is early imbued with 
the importance of those doctrines which distinguish the 
Sheah faith from the Soonce; and one of his first lessons is 
to regard the latter with abliorrence. When he is con- 
sidered well grounded in religion, Persian books arc put 
into liis hands; and the works of Sadec are expected at 
once to give him a taste for fables and poetry, and to inspire 
him with a desire of virtuous fame. He is also led through 
a superficial course of grammar, logic, sacred law, and phi- 
losophy ; but his progress in these higher brandies of a 
Persian education depends chiefly upon his own disposition. 
He does not learn more than to write and read with ease 
and fluency, unless he is inclined to study, which is not un- 
frcqucntly the case ; for superior attainments as a scholar * 
always add to his reputation. 

* Tbs reigning king it nid to be i goo* scholar. He U ibo a post. I 
Wt* a *swao, or book of odee, of which ha is tbs repots* author. 
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The greatest care is taken to instruct Persian princes in 
all their bodily exercises. While yet children, they are 
trained to the use of arms ; and when six or seven years of 
age, will ride with grace and boldness. They are often 
betrothed when very young, and sometimes married long 
before they attain the age of puberty: after which, the 
number of their wives and concubines depends upon their 
means of supporting them. When a prince is raised to 
the throne, his time is divided between his public duties, 
the pleasures of the haram, and his amusements ; the por- 
tion he bestows on each of these will vary with his peculiar 
inclinations, his age, and his habits. However, a short 
sketch of the manner in which the reigning monarch passes 
his time, will convey a sufficient idea of the habits which 
are deemed suitable to his station. 

His religious duties, which no King of Persia can openly 
neglect, require him to rise early. As he sleeps in the 
interior apartments, which no male is allowed to approach, 
his attendants are either females or eunuchs. After he is 
dressed with their aid, he sits for an hour or two in the hall 
of the haram, where his levees are conducted with the same 
ceremony as in his outer apartments. Female officers* 
arrange the crowd of his wives and slaves with the strictest 
attention to the order of precedency y . After hearing the 
reports of the persons intrusted with the internal govern- 
ment of the haram, and consulting with his principal wives % 

* There is a number of female officers in the haram, whose titles and 
duties are nearly the same as those of the persons entrusted with the care 
of ceremonies, and the charge of maintaining order in the public court. 

r According to the best account I was able to obtain, the fair strangers, 
if any have been brought, first pay their obeisance by a low bow, and are 
placed where their royal master can best view their charms. Afterwards 
the Georgian slaves and numerous mistresses are ranged before him, agree, 
ably to their respective ranks. 

> When the king is seated on his throne in the public hall of his haram, 
none but the most favoured and highest bora of his legitimate wives are 
allowed to sit in his presence. It is said that only two of the wives of the 
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who are generally seated, the monarch leaves the interior 
apartments. The moment he comes out, he is met by 
officers in waiting, and proceeds to one of his private halls, 
where he is immediately joined by some of his principal 
favourites, and enters into familiar converation with them : 
all the young princes of the blood attend this morning levee 
to pay their respects. After this is over, he calls lor break- 
fast. The preparing his meals is superintended by the 
Nauzir or chief steward of the household. The viands are 
put into dishes of fine china % with silver covers, and placed 
in a close tray, which is locked and sealed by the steward. 
This tray is covered with a rich shawl, and carried to the 
king, when the steward breaks the seal, and places the 
dishes before him. Some of the infant princes are generally 
present, and partake in this repast. The chief physician is 
invariably in attendance at every meal. His presence is 
deemed necessary, the courtiers say, that he may prescribe 
an instant remedy, if anything should disagree with the 
monarch : but this precaution, no doubt, owes its origin to 
that suspicion which is continually haunting the minds of 
such as exercise despotic power. 

The manner in which the king discharges his ordinary 
public duties, has already been described b . When these 
are performed, he usually retires to the haram, where he 
sometimes indulges in a short repose. Some time before 
sunset he always makes his appearance in the outer apart- 
ments, and either again attends to public business, or takes 
a ride. His dinner is brought between eight and nine, with 
the same precautions and ceremonies as at breakfast. He 

present king enjoy this privilege ; the mother of the heir-apparent, Abbes 
Meerze, and the daughter of Ibrahim Khulleel Khan, formerly chief of 
Sheshih. 

■ It is deemed wrong for a rigid Mahomedan to have his victuals served 
!n dishes of silver or gold : bat this rule is not always observed. 

k See voLIL page 80 a 
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eats, like his subjects, seated upon a carpet, and the dishes 
are placed on a rich embroidered cloth spread for the occa* 
sion. Some of the former kings used to indulge openly in 
drinking wine ; but none of the reigning family have yet 
outraged the religious feelings of their subjects by so 
flagrant a violation of the laws of Mahomed. Bowls filled 
with sherbet, made of every species of fruit, furnish the 
beverage of the royal meals ; and there are few countries 
where more pains are bestowed to gratify the palate with 
the most delicious viands. After dinner, the king retires 
to the interior apartments, where it is said that he is often 
amused till a late hour by the singers and dancers of his 
haram. It is impossible, however, to speak of his occupa- 
tions after he passes the threshold of his inner palace. He 
is there surrounded by a scene calculated beyond all others 
to debase and degrade the human character. He sees only 
emasculated guards, and their fair prisoners. He hears 
nothing but the language of submission or of complaint 
Love cannot exist between beings so unequal as the monarch 
and his slave ; and vanity must have overcome reason, before 
the fulsome adulation of pretended fondness can be mistaken 
for the spontaneous effusions of real affection. The harams 
are governed by the strictest discipline ; and this must be 
necessary to preserve the peace of a community, where the 
arrogance of power, the pride of birth, the ties of kindred, 
the intrigues of art, and the pretensions of beauty, are in 
constant collision. 

The usual routine of the king' s life is often interrupted 
by urgent public affairs, and sometimes by amusement. 
The reigning family has hitherto disdained those enervating 
and luxurious habits which led the last Seffavean monarchs 
to confine themselves to their harams. They not only 
attend personally to public business, but are continually 
practising manly exercises, and engage in field sports with 
all the ardour of a race who cherish the habits of tbeir 
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Tartar ancestors. The present king is an expert marks- 
man and an excellent horseman : few weeks pass without 
his partaking in the pleasures of the chase c . 

The king has always a historiographer and a chief poet. 
The one writes the annals of his reign : the other, who has 
a high rank at court, composes odes in his praise, and, with 
grateful ardour, celebrates the munificence of his patron. 
A giant and a dwarf were at one period of the present reign 
part of the royal establishment ; and it is never without a 
jester, who enjoys an extraordinary latitude of speech, and, 
both in his dress and manner, assumes the habit and ap- 
pearance of folly. It is usual to laugh at the witticisms of 
these jesters, even when they are the most severe ; and the 
sovereign himself respects their privilege. The tribe to 
which Kerreem Khan belonged, speak a language which, 
from its rudeness, is denominated (i the barbarous dialect V* 
As this prince was one day sitting in public, he commanded 
his jester to go and bring him word what a dog, that was 
barking very loud, wanted. The courtiers smiled at this 
sally of their monarch. The jester went, and, after appear- 
ing to listen for some time with profound attention, re- 


c The favourite game is the deer, of which there are several kinds. That 
which is usually hunted is the antelope, whidh may be termed the fleetest 
of quadrupeds. A common mode of hunting them is with hawks and dogs, 
which are trained to aid each other. Two hawks are flown when the deer 
it at a great distance : they soon reach it, and strike one after the other at 
its head. This annoys and interrupts the rapid flight of the animal so 
effectually, that the dogs come up and seize it. It if also usual to surround 
the antelope with a number of horsemen, each holding a dog in a slip. 
When the antelope tries to escape, the aim is to intercept it ; and though 
no dog, however swift, can reach it at the commencement of the chase, it 
is turned out by fresh ones being continually slipped. In this mode of 
hunting, the object is to bring the game near the king, who usually holds a 
favourite dog in a slip. Hawking is a favourite amusement. Bustards, 
hares, herons, and partridges, are the usual game. In this sport the king 
generally carries a hawk on his hand. Shooting game is also very common. 
The Persian soldiers are excellent marksmen ; and this is an accomplish- 
ment which it is a disgrace not to possess. 
d Kuj Mub&n, literally “ the crooked tongue.” 
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turned, and said with a grave air, “ Your majesty must 
send one of the chief officers of your own family to report 
what that gentleman says : he speaks no language except 
‘ the barbarous dialect,’ with which they are familiar, but 
of which I do not understand one word.” The good-hu- 
moured monarch laughed heartily at this jest, and gave the 
wit a present. This anecdote, to which many similar might 
be added, shows that there is little difference between the 
office of jester at the modern court of Persia, and that which 
some centuries ago existed at every court in Europe. A 
resemblance even in trifling forms merits attention, as it 
may lead to conclusions on the progress of knowledge and 
the condition of society : and from the character of their 
amusements we may perhaps judge as correctly, as from 
their more serious occupations, of the degree of civilization 
which a people has attained. 

In the court there is always a person who bears the name 
of “ story-teller to his majesty ; v and the duties of his office 
require a man of no mean acquirements. Though passion- 
ately fond of public exhibitions, the Persians have none 
that deserve the name of theatrical entertainments: but, 
though strangers to the regular drama, their stories are 
often dramatic ; and those whose occupation is to tell them, 
sometimes display so extraordinary a skill % and such varied 
powers, that we can hardly believe, while we look on their 
altered countenances and listen to their changed tones, that 
it is the same person, who at one moment tells a plain nar- 

* Derveish Sefftr of Shiraz b one of the best narrators of stories and 
reciters of verses, that I knew in Persia. In 1800, when he was one day 
commencing a tale, two gentlemen rose to go away. Seeing him look dis- 
appointed, I observed, that the cause of their departure was their inability 
to enjoy his story, from being unacquainted with the language. 44 I beg 
they will stay,” he exclaimed, 44 and you shall see my power reach t h e m in 
spite of their want of knowledge of Persian.” They remained ; and the 
changes of his countenance and tones had the effect he expected. They 
were delighted with the humourous part of his story, and moved with the 
pathetic. 
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ratine in his natural voice, then speaks in the hoarse xn d 
angry tone of offended authority, and next subdues the 
passions he has excited by the softest sounds of femityne 
tenderness. The art of relating stories is attended both 
with profit and reputation. Great numbers attempt it, but 
few succeed. It requires considerable talents, and great 
study. None can arrive at eminence except men of culti- 
vated taste and retentive memory. They must not only lie 
acquainted with the best ancient and modem stories, but be 
able to vary them by introducing new incidents, which they 
have heard or invented. They must also recollect the finest 
passages of the most popular poets, to aid the impression of 
the narrative by appropriate quotations. The person whose 
office it is to amuse his majesty with these stories, is always 
in attendance. It is equally his duty to beguile the fatigue 
of a long march f , and to soothe the mind when disturbed 
by the toils of public affairs ; and his tales are artfully made 
to suit the disposition and momentary humour of the mo- 
narch. Sometimes he recites a story of the genii ; at others 
be speak* of the warlike deeds of former sovereigns, or of 
the love of some wandering prince. Often the story is of 
coarser materials, and the king is entertained with low and 
obscene adventure*. 

In no court is more rigid attention paid to ceremony. 
Look*, words, the motions of the body, are all regulated by 
the strictest forms. When the king is seated in public, his 
sons, ministers, and courtiers, stand erect, with their hands 
cn*M?d, and in the exact place belonging to their rank. 
They watch his looks, and a glance is a command. If he 
speaks to them, you hear a voice reply, and see the K P* 
move, but not a motion or gesture betrays that there is ani- 

9 1* 1810. I kad the good for tone to bo action pen ted daring part of amy 
journey by HooUnb AdetUk, the king** rtory- teller, lie proved a amt 
tgraaaMr companion \ ike fatigue of ike kmgtai awakes waa forgot *i ia 
listening to kis tale*. 
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maSon in any other part of the frame*. The monarch 
oftea speaks in the third person : “ The king is pleased,'* 
“ ^he king commands." His ministers usually style him 
“ ^he object of the world's regard.” They are as particu- 
lar. in forms of speech as in other ceremonies ; and superi- 
ority and inferiority of rank, in all their gradations, are 
implied by the terms used in the commonest conversations. 

Nothing can exceed the splendour of the Persian court 
oh extraordinary occasions. It presents a scene of the 
greatest magnificence, regulated by the exactest order. To 
ao part of the government is so much attention paid as to 
the strict maintenance of those forms and ceremonies, which 
are deemed essential to the power and glory of the monarch ; 
and the high officers h to whom this duty is allotted, are 
hrmed with the fullest authority, and are always attended 
by a number of inferiors, who carry their commands into 
the most prompt execution. 

The arrival of a foreign embassy is deemed one of the 
occasions when the king ought to appear in all his grandeur. 
The ceremonies of their reception appear to have been sub- 
stantially the same in all ages ; and the present monarch 
has endeavoured to vie with the most magnificent of his 
predecessors in this respect. The foreign minister advances 
with his suite and escort to one of the interior gates of the 
palace. The moment that he reaches the precincts of the 
royal abode, all is complete silence : even the horses, as if 
trained to the scene, hardly move their heads. When he 
dismounts, he is conducted into a small apartment, where 
he is met by one of the principal officers of government. 
After being seated there for some minutes, the king is an- 
nounced to be upon the throne, and the ambassador pro- 

* If the king would speak to a person at a distance, he commands him to 
advance ; but this command must be repeated several times, for the person 
stops at every three or four steps, as if fearful of coming too near. 

h Their names and duties are little altered since the period of Chardin 
and Ksempfer, who have both given minute accounts of them. 
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ceeds to the hall of audience. That splendid room, the 
floor of which is raised about eight feet from the ground, is 
situated in a garden, intersected by regular alleys and 
fountains : from the throne to the entrance of the gardens, 
the princes, ministers, nobles, courtiers, and royal guards, 
are ranged in their respective ranks ; but the splendour of 
these officers, who are robed in their richest habits, is 
eclipsed in a moment, when the eye glances at the sovereign, 
whose throne and dress are covered with the most precious 
jewels. As the ambassador advances between two officers, 
whose gold-enamelled wands are the badges of their high 
stations, he is twice required to make an obeisance *. When 
near the throne, the lord of requests k pronounces his name, 
and that of the sovereign by whom he is sent. The king 
says, in reply, “ You are welcome f and the foreign mi- 
nister proceeds to take his seat in the same room, but at 
some distance from the king. After the ceremony of deli- 
vering the letter or credentials is past, the monarch repeats 
that he is welcome, and generally enters into a conversation 
calculated to make his visitor feel perfectly at his ease 1 , 
and to substitute more pleasing impressions for those which 
the imposing pomp of the scene had inspired. If the am* 


1 The Persian officers made a very low bow at two appointed places, 
before they came to the hall in which the king was seated. I took off my 
hat at each of these places, and made a bow to his majesty when I entered 
the hall. 

k The Yeshk&gassee-bashee. 

1 I have exactly described the ceremonies which occurred on my first 
visit to Persia in 1800. After I had been seated a short time, the king 
with a smile said, “ We will talk of business hereafter ; you must now 
1 satisfy me, Captain Malcolm, about the correctness of a report which I have 
» heard, but cannot believe. Is it true that the king of England has only 
* one wife ?” I told him it was true, and that no Christian prince could 
, have more. 44 But he has mistresses, then ?” he said. I replied, that the 
king of England was remarkable for his attention to virtue and morality, 
and had none. He laughed heartily, and said he should not like to be a 
king where such usages prevailed. This sally was intended to place me at 
my ease, and to do away the formality of a visit of introduction. 

Vol. II. 2 D 
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bassador has any presents to offer, they are received without 
any show of gratification ; the most extraordinary works of 
art must not appear to excite surprise, or to fix the attri- 
tion of the monarch, when they are publicly presented. 
The forms of his condition require that he should display 
a seeming indifference to all such objects, and should sup- 
press his pleasure or wonder, till he can indulge it without 
witnesses. 

/ As there are no wheel carriages m in Persia, the king 
always rides n , unless prevented by indisposition ; when, if 
forced to move, he is carried in a litter 0 suspended between 
two mules. ' His t^nts and portable pavilions are very mag- 
nificent. They are surrounded with a high tent- wall, which 
encloses both the outer and inner apartments. The same 
forms and usages are observed when he is in the field as at 
the capital ; but on active service his female train is neces- 
sarily greatly reduced. NAdir Shah prohibited the chieft 
of his army from encumbering its march with their nu- 
merous females p ; and he himself gave an example of mode- 
ration which has been more praised than imitated. 

The dress of the Seffavean kings was as splendid as that 
of the present; but the costume is much changed. It is 
now the fashion in Persia to wear the beard long, and the 
head is covered with a cap instead of a turban. The upper 
part of the garments is made to fit the body very close, but 
the lower is invariably loose q . 


m I made the king a present of a handsome curricle, with which he was 
at the moment much delighted. 

* The king has two or three elephants ; and for some years pest has 
appeared seated upon one of them, when attending the annual races St the 
festival of Nou Roze. 

° It is in a litter of this kind, called Tekht-e-RevAn, and upon large 
panniers, called Kuj&wul, carried by camels, that the ladies who attend the 
king when he takes the field are conveyed. 

? According to a MS in my possession, he limited his chief officers to one 
wife when in the field, and was himself content with two. 

* The Persians are much disgusted with the European usage of uncover- 
ing the head, and of wearing the lower garments tight. 
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To no part of the royal establishment is more attention 
paid than to the horses. They are placed under the charge 
of an officer of rank, styled Meer-a-Khoor, or “ the lord of 
the stable.” The finest colts from every part of the king- 
dom are sent to the king ; and from these he selects what 
are deemed the best, for his own riding. ( The charger on 
which he is mounted is richly caparisoned ; and a number 
of others, with gold-embossed saddles and bits, are led 
before him r , and, when he is travelling, form the most 
magnificent part of his state. The king's stable is deemed 
one of the most sacred of sanctuaries : this usage continues 
in force ; during the present reign, a nobleman * of the first 
rank, who had aspired to the throne, took refuge in the 
royal stable, and remained there till he obtained his pardon. 
The military tribes have always regarded this sanctuary 
with the most superstitious reverence. “ A horse,” they 
say, €t will never bear him to victory by whom it is vio- 
lated 1 

The kings of Persia have always been very observant of 
the forms of religion. They say their prayers at the ap- 
pointed hours : as it is the habit of Mahomedans to do this 
in public, the neglect of it would excite notice ; and nothing 
would tend more to weaken their authority than a belief 
that they were irreligious. They sometimes attend divine 
worship in the principal mosque of the capital ; and, like 
their subjects, pay their devotions, whenever they have an 

r Every officer of rank in Persia has one or more led horses. 

* The late Sulim An Khan Kajir, who was first cousin to the reigning king. 

* In one Persian MS. all the misfortunes of Nidir Meerza, the grandson 
of NAdir Shah, are attributed to his having violated the stable by putting to 
death a person who had taken refuge there. The same writer remarks, 
44 The monarch or chief in whose stable a criminal takes refuge must feed 
him as long as he stays there ; he may be slain the moment before he reaches 
it, or when he leaves it ; but when there, a slave who has murdered his 
master cannot be touched. The place of safety is at the horse's head ; and 
if that is tied up in the open air, the person who takes refuge is to touch 
the head-stall.” 

2D 2 
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opportunity, at the sepulchres of those sainted persons who 
are buried within their dominions. As Sheahs, they pro- 
fess great, veneration for the memory of Ali and his sons ; 
but not being able to visit their tombs, which are within the 
Turkish territories, they content themselves with sending 
rich presents to those shrines. It is also an object of ambi- 
tion to be buried at those sacred places. The body of 
Aga Mahomed Khan, the late king, was sent to Kerbelah, 
that it might be interred near the dome which canopies the 
retrains of the sainted Im&ms, Hoossein and Hussun. 

It has been before stated that the Eed-e-Nou R6ze, or 
“ the feast of the vernal equinox,” is to this day observed 
with as much joy and festivity as by the ancient Persians. 
This single institution of former days has triumphed over 
the intolerant bigotry which destroyed the religion it was 
grounded on ; and the Mahomedans of Persia have chosen 
rather to be upbraided with the impious observance of what 
their enemies term a usage of infidels u , than to abolish a 
feast so cherished by their ancestors. They have however 
discovered another reason for celebrating this day ; it is the 
anniversary of the elevation of Ali to the caliphate. There 
are many fabulous accounts of the origin of the feast of 
Nou Roze. The Guebres, or worshippers of fire, who were 
the former inhabitants of Persia, computed by the solar and 
not by the lunar year: theirs was divided into twelve 
months ; and every day of the month, as well as the month 
itself, was named after one of their angels. The ancient 
kings used to dress in a particular robe every day. Scarlet, 
richly embroidered, or rather woven with gold, was the dress 
for the day Hormuzd*, the Nou Roze, or vernal equinox. 
Many reasons are stated, to show why this day is kept as a 
festival. God, one author y says, began the creation upon 
it, and ordered the planets to move in their various orbits. 

* The Turks continually upbraid the Persians with their observing a 
feast instituted by the worshippers of fire* 

* Persian MS. » Persian MS. 
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Another affirms that Jemsheed * built the palace of Perse- 
polis and entered it on this day, which he ordered in future 
to be kept as a joyous feast. Many other equally fabulous 
accounts are given of the origin of this festival ; but the fact 
is it is the opening of the spring, the day on which winter 
is over, and the season of gladness commences. It is the 
custom for the king to march out of his capital on the Nou 
Roze, attended by his ministers, nobles, and as many of his 
army as can be assembled. The ceremonies of the day 
commence with a review ; and then the tribute and presents 
of all the rulers and governors of the different provinces 
are laid at the foot of the throne, which is placed in a mag- 
nificent tent pitched for the purpose in an open plain. The 
king remains in camp several days, which are passed in joy 
and festivity. Horse-races • are among the amusements; 
and the monarch, whose favourite horses generally win, 
gives presents to the fortunate riders : he also confers dresses 
of honour on all the chief nobles and officers of his govern- 
ment ; who give similar marks of their regard to their ser- 
vants and dependants. Tins feast is kept with equal demon- 
strations of joy in every part of the kingdom. It continues 
nearly a week b ; but the first day is the roost important. 

* Aorvrding to another amnint, equally fabulous, Jrnuhrrd, whose name 
vh originally Jum % one day pitched hi* jewr I -ornamented throne on an 
oniMArr, in the province of Adrrtwjau { and, after placing the crown upon 
hi* hoed. Ml down with hi* face toward* the rising lun, the reflection of 
which, from the jewrl* of hi* crown, ihrd a Iu*tre that dazzled all around, 
and they exclaimed lAcnf, /uj trt. Thi* title was added to hit name; and 
the day waa kept aa a feast. 

* florae- racing hat always been deemed worthy of the patronage of the 
King* Persia t and there are annual race*, not only at the capital, but in 
all the principal a tie*. The distance is according to the age of the horses j 
hot it it seldom le*a than seven miles, or more than twmty.nne. The oh. 
Jart ta not to much to try the speed aa the strength of the horses, and to 
discover those which can be depended on fur long and rapid marches They 1 
are always ridden by hoy* between twelve and fourteen. 31 ares never run, 
nor are they used in Persia for military purposes, except by the Arab tribes, 
who, like their brethren in Arabia, gi*e them a prrtrrrnor. 

* The exact time of its continuance chws not appear Axed. The re. 
jcannft sometimes last six days, at others only three ; and those who hare 
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On this all ranks appear in their newest apparel ; they send 
presents of sweatmeats c to each other ; and every man kisses 
his friend on the auspicious morning of the Nou Roze. 

The Persian kings have always attached great importance 
to the privilege of having a band of musicians, and of dis- 
playing particular banners at their festivals, and when en- 
camped with their army. One of the standards of the 
ancient monarchs was the apron of K&w&, the blacksmith, 
who rebelled against Zoh&k, and placed Feridoon upon the 
throne d . Since the introduction of Mahomedanisra a va- 
riety of colours or flags has been adopted, which have in 
general been ornamented with symbols allusive to the deeds 
of the prophet or his descendants. The commonest has 
been a representation of the Zulfekflr, or two-edged sword 
of Ali ; but, notwithstanding the attachment of the Persians 
to this sacred banner, their sovereigns have for many centu- 
ries preserved, as the peculiar arms • of the country, the 

neither money nor time to waste, are content with observing the first day, 
that of the vernal equinox. 

c There is perhaps no country where the inhabitants live so much upon 
sweetmeats as in Persia. The finest is the guzangabeen, made of the honey 
of the guz, or tamarisk tree, mixed with some flour and sugar. This honey 
is produced by an insect or small worm, which resembles a white thread. 
It lies on the leaf of the tree, and appears inert. During forty days in sum- 
mer the insects are brushed off the leaves every three days, and they always 
collect again in astonishing numbers. The guzangabeen is chiefly found in 
Irak. I received the above description of it from an English gentleman, 
who saw the insect on the tree when travelling through that province. 

d Vol. I. page 13. 

* The causes which led to the sign of Sol in Leo becoming the anna of 
Persia cannot be distinctly traced ; but there is reason to believe that the use 
of this symbol is not of very great antiquity. We meet with it upon the 
coins of one of the Seljookian princes of Iconium ; and when this family 
had been destroyed by Hulakoo, the grandson of Chenghiz, that prince, or 
his successors, perhaps adopted this emblem as a trophy of their conquest ; 
whence it has remained ever since among the most remarkable of the royal 
insignia. A learned friend, who has a valuable collection of oriental coins, 
and whose information and opinion have enabled me to make this con- 
jecture, believes that the emblematical representation of Sol in Leo was first 
adopted by Gheat-ood-deen Kai Khoosroo-ben-Kaikobad, who began to 
reign A. H. 634, A, D. 1336, and died A. U. 642, A. D. 1844 $ and this 
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sign or figure of Sol in the constellation of Leo : and this 
device, a liontouchant and the sun rising at his back, has 
not only been sculptured upon their palaces' and em- 
broidered upon their banners g , but has been converted into 
an Order h , which, in the form of gold and silver medals, 
has been given to such as have distinguished themselves 
against the enemies of their country *. 

The nature of absolute power requires that it should be 
supported by a continual revival of the impression of its 
high and almost sacred character. Many of the usages of 
Persia are calculated to produce this effect : every thing 
connected with the royal name or authority is treated with 
a respect increased by the form which attends it. If the 
king sends an honorary dress, the person for whom it is in- 
tended must proceed several miles to meet it, and clothe 
himself in his robes of favour, with every mark of gratitude 
and submission k . If a fir maun, or mandate, is written by 

emblem, he adds, U supposed to hare reference either to his own horoscope, 
or to that of his queen, who was a princess of Georgia. 

r Han way states, VoL I. p. 199, that over the gate which forms the en- 
trance of the palace built by Shah Abbas the Great, at Ashriff, in Mazen- 
deran, are 44 the arms of Persia, being a lion, and sun rising behind it." 

* The emblem of the Lion and Sun is upon all the banners given to the 
regular corps of infantry lately formed. They are presented to the regi- 
ments with great ceremony. A moollah, or priest, attends, and implores the 
divine blessing on them. 

* This order, with additional decorations, has been lately conferred upon 
several ministers and representatives of European governments in alliance 
with Persia. 

1 The medals which have been struck with this symbol upon them, have 
been chiefly given to the Persian officers and men of the regular corps who 
have distinguished themselves in the war with the Russians. An English 
officer who served with these troops informs me, that those on whom these 
medals have been conferred are very proud of the distinction, and that all 
are extremely anxious to obtain them. 

* The princes of the royal family are not exempted from paying this mark 
of respect. There is in general a place in the vicinity of the provincial capi- 
tals called Khel&t-posh, which means 44 putting on the honorary dress to 
which the governor, or other officer, who receives it, must proceed to be in- 
vested with it. The KheUt-posh, near Shiraz, is four miles from it on the 
IrfiKan road. 
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the monarch to one of the officers of government, this also is 
met at a distance by the person it is addressed to ; who, 
after raising it to his head, gives it to his secretary to read, 
and all stand in respectful silence till the perusal is finished. 
If a minister has occasion to mention the king, it is not un- 
usual, after inserting all his titles, to leave a blank, and to 
write the royal name at the top of the letter, lest it should 
be degraded by having even a word above it. A short time 
ago a picture of the reigning monarch was sent to the ruler 
of Scind. It was enclosed in a case, and nailed down on a 
litter carried by two mules : but, though invisible, it was 
deemed entitled to the respectful homage of his subjects in 
the countries it passed through. On its approach to Abu- 
sheher, the governor, with all his troops and attendants, went 
a stage to pay his obeisance When it came near, they 
dismounted from their horses, and walked forward to meet it 
on foot : the governor kissed the conveyance, in token of his 
devotion to that which it contained, and accompanied it to 
Abusheher, where it was welcomed with salutes ; and the 
inhabitants were commanded to show every demonstration 
of joy m upon this happy occasion. There can be no doubt 
that this whole ceremony was conducted in exact conformity 
to orders from the court ; for so great is the attention to 
minute forms in all points connected with the king or his 
family, that it is usual, when an officer is sent on any public 
service, for some person in authority to direct, by letter n . 


1 This occurred in January, 1810. Major C. Pasley, who was then resid- 
ing at Abusheher, in a high public station, was requested to aid at this cere- 
mony, but declined the invitation. 

m The trowsers and shifts of the females were exhibited on almost every 
house at Abusheher, as a sign of their joy. This extraordinary custom pre- 
vails among all the Arab tribes settled in Persia. 

n The following is a translation of a letter from the vizier, Mahomed 
Nubbee Khan, at Shiraz, to his brother, Jaffier Khan, Governor of Abuahe- 
her, conveying instructions for his reception and treatment of the nobleman 
who was appointed mehmander, or “entertainer,” to the mission under my 
charge : — “My 
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the exact ceremonies and attentions with which he is to be 
received and treated. 

The mode of introducing a foreign minister at Court has 
been described. The forms observed in his intercourse with 
the viceroys of provinces and governors of cities, before he 
reaches the capital, are deemed equally important. The 
manner of meeting him before he enters a town, and of his 
reception at the houses he visits, are subjects of the most 
minute arrangement*. The rank and number of the persons 
sent to welcome him, the distance they go, and the time at 
which they dismount, mark the degree of respect and con- 
sideration he is held in : and at his first interviews with 
princes of the blood or nobles of high rank, the inclination 
of the head, the rising from the seat, the advancing to the 
edge of the carpet, to the door, or even beyond it, and the 
place where he is to be seated, are always settled by previous 
agreement. Ceremonies of this kind have every where some 
importance ; but they are most attended to by a people who, 
like the Persians, have no correct knowledge of the character 
and condition of distant nations, and whose impressions are 
chiefly formed from the appearance and conduct of their re- 
presentatives. If an ambassador assumes great state, his 
nation is considered to be wealthy and powerful : if he exacts 
attention, and resents neglect, his monarch is believed to be 


“ My dear brother !— Hoossein Khan Kajir, who is appointed mehmander 
to General Malcolm, is a nobleman of the first rank and family : he will keep 
you informed of his progress. When he arrives at Dalkhee, fifty miles from 
Bushire, he will send on this letter; and write to you on the subject of his 
waiting upon the General. The day he comes to camp you will proceed to 
meet him, attended by all the garrison of Bushire, as far as the date trees on 
the borders of the Desert : you will accompany him to General Malcolm's 
tent ; and when he leaves it, you will proceed with him to his own tent, 
which must be pitched, as the General desires, on the right or left of his en- 
campment. If Hoossein Khan Kajir arrive in the morning, you will stay 
and breakfast with him ; if in the evening, you will dine with him. Your 
future attentions to him will be regulated by your politeness and good sense ; 
and you will always consider him as a noble guest, who should be entertained 
in a manner suitable to his rank, and to the distinguished situation of meh. 
mander to General Malcolm." 
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lofty and independent, and worthy of that friendship which 
he disdains to court by any sacrifice of dignity or honour ; 
while a contrary proceeding is certain to lead to opposite 
conclusions. It is not unusual to hear a Persian nobleman 
or minister pass a eulogium on the extraordinary knowledge, 
firmness, and spirit, of an ambassador of his own country, 
or of a foreign state ; and when you expect to be told of 
some remarkable negotiation or treaty that he conducted, 
you are informed that his great knowledge was displayed in 
not being overreached in some point of form, and that his 
firmness withstood every effort to make him contented with 
one shade of attention less than his due. The conduct of 
individuals on these occasions is deemed connected, not only 
with their own fame, but that of their country ; and the 
best Persian historians have recorded, with honour, the 
names of the ambassadors who have been most alive to what 
their station demanded on these essential points of etiquette. 
We may complain of all this, and deem it at variance with 
sound reason, which considers the substance more than the 
form, and is better pleased with manly simplicity than vain 
pomp and display ; but it would be as rational to expect that 
the Persians should understand the beauties of our language 
on first hearing it, as that they should appreciate, at the first 
stages of our intercourse with them, the superior value of 
our customs. Besides, in a community where every thing 
is personal °, high rank, to support itself, must always assume 
an imposing attitude. The natives of the east term the 
magnificence which surrounds their kings and chief rulers 
u the clothing of the state p .” — “ You may speak to the ears 
of others,” was the reply of a very sensible Persian to a 
European gentleman, who asked him some question on this 

0 When I have spoken to sensible Persians on the difference between their 
government and institutions and those of England, I have always received 
the same answer : K&r-eshoomd bd hikmui tut ; k&r-e-md bd mdt ; I. e. 
“ With you, every thing is by science, or systematic ; with us, every thing if 
personal.” 

p Leb&s-e-dowlut. 
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subject 5 (i but if you desire to be understood by my couiw 
trymen, you must address their eyes.*” 

The princes, nobles, ministers, and high public officers 
imitate the king in many of their usages. All the respect 
they pay to him, they exact from their inferiors : each in his 
rank has a petty court, with forms regulated in nearly the 
same manner, and by officers bearing the same names, as 
those who attend the monarch. Every chief, or officer of 
elevated station, has his haram, his secretaries, his officers of 
ceremonies, his master of horse, and sometimes his poet and 
jester ; and in his house there is as strict an attention to 
punctilio as in the palace of the sovereign. Sensible of their 
precarious condition, these persons appear alike desirous of 
obtaining money and of spending it. They seem eager to 
crowd into their hour of good fortune all the enjoyments they 
can. They lavish their wealth in much the same manner as 
those of the same rank do in other countries: women, horses, 
rich arms, and dress, are the principal objects of their desire. 
Their splendid apartments are ornamented with rich carpets, 
and are generally so situated as to be perfumed by flower 
gardens, and refreshed by fountains. One of their pleasures 
is to sit in these enjoying their coffee and tobacco, and feast- 
ing their friends. The ministers breakfast and dine almost 
every day in a large party. Their meals are always abun- 
dant, and sometimes sumptuous ; and they often invite per- 
sons of the lowest condition to partake of them*. 

The higher ranks are in general educated in the same 
manner as the princes of the blood ; and they are carefully 

* I have dined with the Prime Minister when nobles of the highest rank, 
inferior meerzas, or clerks, merchants, mendicant poets, and astrologers, 
have been of the party. When Captain Stewart, Secretary to the British 
Mission in 1810, was sitting with the present minister, Hajee Mahomed 
Hoossein Khan, in his tent, a poor old countryman brought three combs for 
sale. The Hajee examined them, and was settling the price as breakfast was 
served up : he left off making the bargain ; but, with that condescending 
affability for which he is celebrated, desired the peasant to sit down and take 
his breakfast, which he did at the uaoefursh (or cloth on which the dishes 
are placed) with the minister. 
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instructed in all that belongs to exterior manner and deport- 
ment. Nothing can exceed their politeness ; and in their 
social hours, when formality is banished, their conversation 
is delightful. It is enlivened by anecdotes ; and their stories 
and observations are improved by quotations of beautiful 
passages from their best poets, with whose works almost every 
Persian of intelligence is acquainted. 

The chiefs of the military tribes may be termed the here- 
ditary nobility. The monarch, by his influence or direct 
power, may alter the succession, and place an uncle in the 
situation of a nephew, and sometimes a younger brother in 
that of an elder ; but the leader of the tribe must be of the 
family of their chiefs. The title of khan is conferred on such 
persons as a matter of course. A son bom to a noble of high 
rank is often honoured with this title when his birth is an- 
nounced at court. The younger sons or nephews of a chief 
seldom receive it till they are enrolled in the king's guards, 
or have performed some service. This class are most tena- 
cious of their descent ; and the succession is regulated by the 
rank and birth of the mother. The son of a military khan 
by a concubine is never placed on a footing with his legiti- 
mate offspring : if parental fondness attempted to do so, it 
would be resented by the relations of his legitimate wives, 
and would outrage the feelings of his tribe r . The manners 
of this class, even when softened by long residence at court, 
always retain a good deal of haughtiness. They are (with 
some remarkable exceptions) not so polished and well edu- 
cated as the civil officers ; and much of their time is devoted 
to martial exercises and field sports. 


r In 1810, when I visited Mehrab Khan, the chief of a small branch of the 
Affsh&r, at his family residence, two of his sons, very richly dressed, were in* 
troduced : the eldest was between eight and nine. When we were seated, 
a One boy, between twelve and thirteen, in plain clothes, seated himself at a 
distance, below the other boys. I asked the khan who lie was ? — u He is 
my son,** said he, “ and he is a fine lad ; but his mother was only a jeweller's 
daughter, to whom I was not regularly married. The other boys are de- 
scended from a high-born mother, and consequently are my heirs." 
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The ministers of state and the secretaries of the various 
departments of government generally bear the name of 
meerza. This term, which is a compound of two words, 
signifies the 9on of an ameer, or lord ; but at present, when 
prefixed to a name 8 , it does not denote high birth. It may 
be translated civilian , as the habits it implies are altogether 
of a civil nature : all who assume it are understood to have 
been well brought up, and devote themselves to those duties 
which require education 1 . They should be able to read and 
write well, to keep accounts, and be thoroughly versed in all 
the rules and forms of epistolary correspondence, which are 
considered by men of rank no less essential than the cere- 
monies with regard to their personal intercourse. Meerzas . 
are in general citizens, though sometimes they belong to 
warlike tribes. The fact is, every person who has received ' 1 
the slightest education, and who, for any reason, prefers civil 
occupations to military, becomes a meerza, and is a can- 
didate for the employments usually given to persons of this 
description. These employments are very numerous : every 
officer in the army, every magistrate of a village, lias his 
meerza. This class may be said to fill the highest and the 
lowest offices in the government : they are usually distin- 
guished by wearing a kullumdan (or small case containing 
pens and ink) in their girdle ; and, however wealthy, they 
seldom dress with splendour, or assume the state and equi- * 
page of the chiefs of tribes. Their manners, from their 
occupation, are mild and polite; and some of them are 
highly polished and accomplished. Generally speaking, they 
are careful not to offend the arrogance of the rustic tribes, 
by adopting their habits. They rarely follow the sports of 


• Meerxa is derived from meer , or ameer , 44 lord,” and za, a form of zada, 
44 son.” When it follows the name, instead of being prefixed, meerza always 
denotes a prince of the blood royal. 

1 A meerza may be called a man of business. Some of this class are men 
of learning, which is certainly not required to qualify them for their occupa- 
tions. Learning and science, which always imply a knowledge of Arabic, are 
deemed more necessary and appropriate accomplishments for the moollahs, or 
higher classes of priesthood. 
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the field, or practise martial exercises ; and they hardly ever 
pretend to military skill : but their modesty does not prevent 
their being treated with slight, if not contempt, by haughty 
nobles, their relation to whom is not unlike that in which the 
clerks stood to the knights and barons under the feudal 
system. The monarch often raises them to the dignity of 
khan : but they are looked upon as a mere court nobility ; 
and the lowest chieftain of a clan considers himself superior 
in real rank to the most favoured meerza. 

The priesthood have few distinct usages. Their occu- 
pation enjoins plainness of dress, and forbids the vanity and 
display to which their countrymen are so much attached. 
They are almost all Syuds, which marks their claim to a 
descent from the prophet. The lower ranks are seldom so 
respectable as the higher ; and the order is degraded by a 
crowd of persons, who are, or pretend to be, Syuds, assume 
the name of Hajee, (which denotes “a pilgrim to Mecca,”) 
and that of Moollah, or “ learned man and beg, or rather 
demand alms, on the strength of their holy character. These 
persons, who are remarkable for their low cunning and im- 
pudence, may be said to live* upon the charity of the rest of 
the community, by whom they are feared and despised. In 
every tale of roguery we meet with a Moollah, Syud, or 
Hajee. One Persian writer relates, that a man purchased a 
fine bunch of grapes of a person who was sitting behind a 
small window. After he had paid his money, he took hold 
of the ends of the bunch, but, in pulling it through the 
lattice, every grape fell on the inside, and he had nothing 
but the bare stalk. “ Oh Syud ! O Moollah ! O Hajee ! ” 
he exclaimed. The man within opened the door, and said, 
u %You know me then, friend ?” — “ I never saw you before,” 
said the person ; “ but I was convinced no one who had not 
a right to all these sacred, titles could ever have played me 
such a trick.” Like anecdotes are repeated in every com- 
pany ; and this proves, that though many of the priesthood 
are respected for their personal merit, they do not, as a body, 
enjoy the same consideration as in some other Mahomedan 
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nations. But the respect which is denied to the order col- 
lectively, is granted to individuals. The estimation in which 
the principal Moosht&heds, or high priests, are held has 
been before noticed. The most powerful, as well as the 
weakest Persian monarchs have sought to conciliate them. 
We read, in the History of Abbas the Great, of a person 
complaining to Moollah Ahmed, the Moosht&hed of Ardebil, 
that the king had taken his sister by force into his haram. 
The holy man gave him the following note : “ Brother 
Abbas, restore the bearer’s sister.” The king commanded 
her to be instantly given up ; and, showing the note to his 
courtiers, said, •* Let this be put into my shroud : for, on 
the day of judgment, having been called brother by Moollah 
Ahmed will avail me more than all the actions of my life.” 
The most cruel among the successors of Abbas were only 
merciful at the solicitation of their chief priests. Aga Ma- 
homed Khan allowed them to approach him when no others 
dared ; and they sometimes pleaded with success for those 
whom he had doomed to destruction. The reigning monarch 
has shown them even greater attention $ and as long as they 
abstain from meddling in political affairs, and disregard 
worldly honours and wealth", they will in all probability pre- 
serve the influence they have established. 

There are a number of persons who pursue their studies 
till they are entitled to the name of Moollah, and to all the 
honours of a Persian college, without classing themselves 


* Their avoiding intercourse with persons high in station, and being slow 
to cultivate the acquaintance of foreigners, does not always arise from the 
bigotry it Is usually imputed to. Understanding that Shaikh -ool-IslAm, the 
chief judge of the court of SherrAh, at Shiraz, had weak sight, and wished for 
a pair of spectacles, I made him a present of a pair handsomely mounted ; 
but they were returned, with a request for one of less value* Some time 
afterwards I met him, and he said to me, w You must have been surprised at 
my giving you so much trouble about a trifle ; and, I fear, you thought I 
showed an unnecessary affectation of humility about the spectacles ; but, in 
my situation, every trifle is of importance ; and I must not give the slightest 
grounds for a suspicion of my being actuated by the cupidity so common among 
my countrymen. It is this that has prevented my cultivating your acquaint- 
ance so much as I desired.” 
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with the priesthood. These follow various occupations. 
Some devote themselves to study ; and to the most eminent 
of those who follow literary pursuits a very high rank in 
society is assigned. An author, who has acquired fame as a 
historian, an astronomer, or a poet, is respected by all, and 
has a place of distinction in every company in which he mixes. 
Every prince and noble desires to be considered a patron of 
genius ; and this feeling secures to men of learning a very 
fair share in the enjoyments of their fellow countrymen. 
They are not only esteemed as authors, but as agreeable 
companions. Their reading furnishes them with anecdotes, 
which amuse and instruct ; and some of them are alike re- 
markable for the excellence of their writings, and the spright- 
liness of their conversation. Even the common pretenders 
in this class, who are very numerous, are in general men of 
good manners and ready wit. 

A very slight knowledge of astronomy is sufficient to allow 
a student to profess the occult science of judicial astrology. 
If he can take an altitude with an astrolabe, knows die names 
of the planets, and their different mansions, with a few tech- 
nical phrases, and understands the astrological almanacks 
which are annually published, he deems himself entitled to 
offer his services to all who wish to consult hyn ; that is, to 
every person in Persia who has the means of rewarding his 
skill. Nothing is done by a man of any consequence or 
property, without reference to the stars^j If any measure is 
to be adopted, if a voyage or journey is to be commenced, if 
a new dress* is to be put on, the lucky or unlucky moment 
must be discovered, and the almanack and astrologer are 
consulted. A person wishing to set out on a journey will 
not allow a lucky day to escape, even though he is not ready 
to start. He leaves his own house at the propitious mo- 


* I was surprised to see the prime minister, Hajee Ibrahim, consulting a 
Persian about the fortunate moment for putting on a new dress. Seeing me 
smile, he said, “ Do not think, Captain Malcolm, I am such a fool as to put 
faith in all this nonsense ; but I must not make my family unhappy by re* 
fusing to comply with forms which some of them deem of consequence." 
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ment, and remains, till he can proceed, in some incommo- 
dious lodging; satisfied that, by quitting his home, he has 
secured all the benefit which the influence of good stars can 
afford him. 

In 1806 when a Persian ambassador was about to pro- 
ceed to India, he was informed by his astrologer of a most 
fortunate conjunction of the stars, which, if missed, was not 
likely to occur again for some months. He determined, that 
though he could not embark, as the ship was not ready, to 
move from his house at Abusheher, to his tents, which were 
pitched at a village five miles off. It was discovered, how- 
ever, by the astronomer, that he could neither pass through 
the door of his own dwelling, nor the gate of the fort, as an 
invisible, but baneful constellation *, was exactly opposite, 
and shed dangerous influence in that direction. To remedy 
this, a large aperture was made in the wall of his house ; but 
that opened into his neighbour’s ; and four or five more 
walls were to be cut through before the ambassador and his 
friends (including the principal men who were to accompany 
him) could reach the street. They then went to the beach, 
where it was intended to take a boat, and proceed two miles 
by sea, in order that their backs might be turned on the 
dreaded constellation ; but the sea was rough, and the party 
hesitated about encountering a real danger to avoid an ima- 
ginary one. In this dilemma, the governor was solicited to let 
a part of the wall of the town be thrown down, that amission, 
on which so much depended, might not be exposed to misfor- 
tune. The request, extraordinary as it may appear, was 
complied with, and the cavalcade marched over the breach 
to their tents. The astrologer rode near the ambassador, 
that he might continually remind him to keep his head in 

y I write from the MS. Journal of Mr. Jukes, who was on the spot, and 
an eye-witness of all that is stated. 

1 The Persians call this invisible constellation Sukis Yeldoz. It consists 
of a duster of eight stars. 
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one position ; by his aid, he reached his tents without any 
occurrence to disturb the good fortune which was augured 
to result from his having left his home at the propitious mo- 
ment. The ambassador's conduct, while it satisfied his own 
mind, met, no doubt, with the highest approbation of the 
court, and it gave confidence to his attendants * ; for the 
Persians, /rom the highest to the lowest, put faith in this 
delusive science* Many, however, of those whose occupa- 
tion is to observe the aspect of the stars, and to calculate 
nativities, are by no means the dupes of their own knowledge. 
Their object is gain ; and they make their art subservient to 
it. They flatter the ruling passion of those who consult 
them ; and if apparently compelled to foretell a misfortune, 
it is often with no other view than to point out how it may 
be averted b . 

* Almost all the Persians in my camp were satisfied that the success or 
failure of my mission in 1800, would depend, in no slight degree, upon my 
entering Teheran at a fortunate moment. One of my Persian secretaries, 
who had consulted an astrologer, rode near me, as I approached the gateway, 
with a watch in his hand < and as I did not refuse to gratify him, by moving 
quicker or slower as he wished, my horse stept over the threshold at the right 
instant. This gave great joy to all the Persians who were friendly to the 
mission, as they anticipated more success from my attention to this trifle, 
than from all the other efforts I could make. 

b On my return from Teheran in 1800, 1 fell into company with an astro- 
loger, who insisted upon taking my horoscope, and foretelling my destiny. 
After the usual forms and calculations, he told me, that on my voyage to 
India, I should meet with a violent storm ; and, after escaping it, should be 
made a prisoner. I observed, it was fortunate I had no belief in his skill ; 
otherwise I should be unhappy in looking forward to misfortunes, from 
which I concluded there was no escape. There I was mistaken, he said ; 
and, to satisfy me of the manner in which misfortune was to be averted, he 
would tell me a story. 44 When Jesus was sitting at the gate of Jerusalem, 
he saw a wood-cutter pass out of the city, carolling as he went along. 4 How 
ignorant man is of his destiny ! * said the son of Mary to his diactplea. 
4 That poor fellow, who appears now so happy, will to-day perish in the 
wood.* When evening came, however, the man returned, singing louder 
than before. The disciples looked at each other, and at their master. Jesus, 
reading their thoughts, said, 4 O ye of little faith ! you doubt my knowledge : 
but know, that the man whom you see, carried only one small loaf of bread 
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The poets in Persia are still greater flatterers than the 
astrologers : but their occupation is less profitable. A few 
fortunate votaries of the muses enjoy the smiles of fortune : 
but the great majority of poets here, as in other countries, 
is poor; and, from their numbers, it is impossible they 
should be otherwise. Every person who has received a mo- 
derate education may, if he prefers a life of idleness to one of 
industry, assume the name of a poet ; and the merest rhymer 
receives some additional respect from that honoured appella- 
tion. While some favoured poets are chanting the wonder- 
ful deeds of the king, or of the principal chiefs ; or compos- 
ing dewans, or “ collections of odes,'” on the mystical subject 
of divine love ; others are contented with panegyrizing the 
virtues, wisdom, bravery, and discernment, of all who bestow 
their bounty upon them, or allow them to partake of the 
good things on their table. They also make epigrams to 
amuse their patrons ; and are alike ready to recite their own 
verses, or to quote the finest passages of their national poetry. 
The facility with which a certain degree of education is ob- 
tained at the colleges in the principal cities, and the indul- 
gence to which their usages invite, produce a swarm of 
students, who pass their useless lives in indolence and poverty. 
Isfahan in particular abounds with these literary mendicants : 
and it is chiefly from the scholars educated at its colleges, 
and those at Shiraz, that the kingdom is inundated with 
vagrant poets, who lie in wait, not only for the high officers 
and wealthy men of their native country, but for all strangers 
whose rank or appearance afford them the slightest prospect 

for hit dinner ; and when entreated by a person in distress to relieve him, 
he gave him half his loaf. God was pleased with this act, and saved his life. 
But go, and examine his bundle of wood, and you will find there the very 
snake which was appointed to cause his death/ They went, and saw the 
snake as Jesus had told them. You see,” said the astrologer, 44 how it is pos- 
sible to avert the decrees of the stars." I could not refuse that trifling re- 
ward to his ingenuity, which I had been prepared to deuy to his pretended 
skill, 
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of a return for their venal lays. A professed ignorance of 
their language, or the expression of dislike for their produc- 
tions, is no defence against their importunity and assurance. 

/A poet, who came fifty miles from Shiraz, to welcome me 
with a complimentary ode, beautifully written Upon orna- 
mented paper, was told that the person he had so praised 
'could hardly comprehend his lines, and had no taste for such 
compositions. “I must tell him a story, then/’ said he, 

44 which will shew him how unnecessary the knowledge and 
taste he wants is to the fulfilment of my object. — Some years 
ago, when the Affghans had possession of Persia, a rude 
chief of that nation was governor of Shiraz. A poet com- 
posed a panegyric upon his wisdom, valour, and virtues. 
As he was taking it to the palace he met a friend at the outer 
gate, who inquired where he was going. He told him his 
purpose. His friend asked if he was insane to offer an ode 
to a barbarian, who hardly understood a word of Persian. 

4 All that you say may be true,' said he ; 4 but I am starving, 
and have no means of livelihood but making verses. So I 
must proceed.' He went, and stood before the governor 
with the ode in his hand. 4 Who is that fellow ? ' exclaimed 
the Affghan ; 4 and what is that paper which he holds ? ' — 

* I am a poet,' replied the man ; 4 and the paper contains some 
poetry.' — 4 What is the use of poetry?’ said the chief. — 

4 To render great men, like you, immortal,' he replied, 
making a very profound bow. — 4 Let us hear some of it.' 
The poet began to read his composition aloud ; but he had 
not finished the second stanza, when he was interrupted. 
f Enough ! * exclaimed the governor. 4 1 understand it all. 
Give the poor man some money ; that is what he wants-' 
The poet received his present, and retired, quite delighted. 
He met his friend at the door, who accosted him again. 
4 You are, no doubt, now convinced of the folly of carrying 
odes to a man who does not understand a word of them.' — 
4 Not understand!' he replied; 4 you are quite mistaken. 
He has, beyond all men 1 ever met, the quickest apprehen- 
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nod of a poets meaning.' * This story produced, in part, 
the effect which the poet had expected from his ode ; but 
wbat be received had the common effect of exciting, instead 
of allaying cupidity ; and the witty rhymer made several in- 
genious, but unsuccessful efforts to obtain more. 

The art of printing is unknown in Persia; beautiful writ- 
ing, therefore, is considered a high accomplishment. It is 
carefully taught in the schools, and those who excel in it are 
almost classed with literary men. They are employed to 
copy bootaj and some have attained to such eminence in this 
art, that a few lines by one of these celebrated penmen are 
often sold for a considerable sum c . 

The merchants are all taught to read and write, and some 
of them are men of learning. Their better acquaintance 
with foreign countries renders them free from prejudice ; and 
their manners, though not so highly polished as those of the 
principal nobility and courtiers, are in general equal, if not 
superior, to those of the rest of their countrymen. The so- 
ciety of merchants of information and education is courted 
by the first nobles and the highest officers of the government, 
but the former, in general, avoid any political connexions: 
and this rule is recommended by the almost invariable ruin of 
all who forsake the path of profit to pursue that of ambition. 

The principal merchants carry on all their mercantile cor- 
respondence in cipher, and every person has a different one. 
For in a country where there arc no regular posts, their 
letters must be trusted to couriers, whom a small sum would 
bribe to betray their secrets to commercial rivals; and it is 
of great consequence that they should have the first intelli- 
gence of political changes, about which they would fear to 
write openly. The authenticity of a merchant's letters, as 
of his bills, depends entirely ujx>n the scaL It is not usual 
to sign cither ; and they are not often written in the hand of 


* f hare known wren pound* frirro fur four line* written l»r Drrrfiih 
Mujeed, a rrfchrmted penman, who ha* been dead tom time, and whom 

bm utifni apsdmsss of writing aw mom maws. 
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the person who sends them ; so that it is the sea] which is 
of importance : engraven upon it is the name and title, if he 
has one, of the person it belongs to, and the date when it 
was cut. The occupation of seal-cutter is one of much trust 
and some danger : he keeps a register of every seal he makes, 
and if one is stolen or lost by the party to whom he sold it, 
his life would answer for the crime of making another ex- 
actly the same. The person to whom the seal belongs, if in 
business, is obliged to take the most respectable witnesses of 
the occurrence, and to write to his correspondents, declaring 
all accounts and deeds with his former seal null from the day 
upon which it was lost. 

Among the lower classes of the citizens there is not much 
perceptible difference of manner. That which exists arises 
from the nature of their respective occupations, and from the 
partial diffusion of knowledge. Almost all the tradesmen, 
and many of the mechanics, have received some education. 
There are schools 4 in every town and city, in which the ru- 
diments of Persian and Arabic are taught. The child who 
attends one of them, after learning the alphabet, is made, as 
a religious duty, to read the Koran, in Arabic ; which he 
usually does without understanding a word of it. He is 
next taught to read some fables in Persian, and to write a 
legible hand : here his education commonly ends $ and un- 
less he is led by inclination to study, or his occupation 
requires that he should practise what he has learnt, his les- 
sons are soon forgotten. But this education, slight and 
superficial as it may seem, has the effect of changing the 
habits, and of introducing a degree of refinement among 
those who receive it, unknown to their ruder countrymen. 

d The schools have been described by Chardin, and other travellers. They 
are so reasonable as to admit of the poorest tradesman sending his children to 
them ; but are often under the management of ignorant pedants. It is not 
to be expected that a government like that of Persia should ever pay atten- 
tion to the education of its subjects, though that ia evidently the root from 
which all improvement must spring. 
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Th# Pcniant of all condition* are fond of aoefety. Their 
table ia in general well furnished; as the extraordinary 
cheapness of provisions of every kind, and the great plenty 
of fruit, enable even the lowest order of citisens to live well. 
The hog is the only animal they are positively forbidden to 
eat*. They are also, as Mahomedans, prohibited from last 
ing wine : but this rule is often broken ; and as, to use their 
own phrase, “ there is as much sin in s glass as in a flagon," 
they usually, when they drink, indulge to excess. Indeed, 
they arc so impressed with the idea that the sole pleasure of 
this forbidden liquor lies in its intoxicating effects, that no- 
thing but constant observation can satisfy them that Chris- 
tiana are not all drunkards. “ It is/' they often remark, 
when speaking to one, “ a privilege of your religion to be so, 
and therefore neither attended with shame nor disgrace.” An 
English naval officer had come on shore at Abusheher, and 
mounted a spirited horse to take a ride. The awkwardness 
of the rider, who was nearly falling at every bound the ani- 
mal took, amused a great number of spectators. Next day 
a Persian, who supplied the vessel with fruit and vegetables, 
came off, and seeing the officer, said to him, “ 1 have saved 
your reputation ; not a man who laughed at you yesterday 
has the least suspicion that you are a bad horseman." — 
•* How have you managed that f n said the gentleman. •• I 
told them," he replied, M that you, like every Englishman, 
ride admirably, as becomes a nation of soldiers, but that you 
were very drunk, and that was the reason of your not keep- 
ing your seat so firmly as you otherwise would have done." 
If told that, though we are permitted to use wine, excess » 
considered as degrading, and often, when it incapacitates for 
duty, as criminal, they listen with a smile of incredulity ; 
for they believe it impossible that men, who are not withheld 
by religion, can deny themselves what they are led by the 
restraint imposed upon them to deem one of the most de- 
lightful of all enjoyments. 

* TW» art Mmil odwr nan, neh aa t hm bore, Ac. wh kb are 4 mm4 
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Hie Persians wear hardly any under-linen; among the 
lower classes the clothes they once put on are seldom taken 
off till worn out. Nothing could preserve the health of a 
people* with such habits, but the ablutions enjoined by their 
religion, and the constant use of the hummums, or hot* 
baths, which are to be found in every city, town, and village* 
Some of these buildings are very splendid ; and they are 
almost always clean, and well supplied with fresh water. A 
few pieces of the smallest copper coin of the country enable 
the poorest traveller, or labourer, to indulge in this delight* 
ful luxury. 

The lower classes are entertained by the same exhibitions 
as the higher. Illuminations, fire-works, wrestlers, jugglers, 
buffoons, puppet-shows, musicians, and dancing-boys, amuse 
all ranks at public feasts : while riding on horseback, visit- 
ing, walking in gardens, and sitting in groups at their 
houses, or under the shade of a tree, to listen to a tale or 
poem, are the usual occupations of their idle hours. Dancing- 
girls were once numerous ; and the first Persian poets have 
celebrated the beauty of their persons and the melody of 
their voices. They formed a part of the amusement at every 
entertainment till the reigning family ascended the throne ; 
but at present they are not allowed at court, and are seldom 
seen, except in provinces at a distance from the capital ; in 
Kurdistan and Khorassan. 

Nothing is of more consequence, as connected with the 
character of a people, than the laws and customs which re* 
gulate the relative situation and intercourse of the sexes. On 
it, perhaps beyond all other causes, depends the moral state 
of a country, and its progress in general improvement 
Many nations, who have allowed their women to be publicly 
seen, have still remained in a barbarous state f ; but in no 
instance have the inhabitants of a country where it was the 

r Among the wandering tribes the females are unveiled. The lower Ma- 
homed ans in India do not veil ; and the late Captain Grant, who travelled 
through Mekran in 1809, states, that it Is not the custom in that country for 
the women to veil. 
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custom to immure them, and to deny them the benefit of 
education, ever attained a forward rank in civilised life. 
The influence of women, where they bold their just station 
in society, is not more calculated to soften the rough man- 
ners and to subdue the angry passions of man, than to sti- 
mulate him to generous, brave, and noble actions. The 
admiration of highly cultivated females is more rarely given 
to p er so na l beauty, than to valour, virtue, and talents ; and 
the hope of obtaining it constitutes one of the purest and 
highest motives to good and great actions. The religion of 
Mahomed sanctions, if it does not inculcate, usages which 
keep the female sex in a subservient state. The followers of 
this (kith, therefore, may be pronounced to be strangers to 
this refined but powerful motive of human action. In 
Persia the lower classes deem females important in propor- 
tion as they are useful in domestic life : the higher consider 
them as born for their sensual gratification. Women have, 
hi fact, no assigned place, but arc what their husbands, or 
rather lords, may choose to make them. A favorite, by 
the power of her mental or personal charms, may establish 
an influence over her domestic tyrant ; or a woman may ob- 
tain peculiar respect on account of her superior birth, and 
the consequent dread her husband entertains of her relations. 
Other ties may produce still more remarkable effects : and 
habit and affection may lead a son to maintain an attention 
or obedience to bis mother, that gives her an importance 
beyond the walls of the haram. But these rare instances, 
though they shew that there may sometimes be women of 
superior knowledge and character, cannot counteract the 
evil consequences which their exclusion from society has 
upon the manners and morals of men. 

The Persians, like all Mahomedans, consider themselves 
entitled to an unlimited indulgence in the pleasures of the 
haram : and though restrained by religion from marrying 
more than four wives, they conceive themselves at liberty to 
increase the number of females in their family to any extent 
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that suite their inclination or their convenience. The priest- 
hood are expected to be the most moderate in their use of 
this indulgence : and we may judge of their habits, from 
the remark of a very grave historian g , who, after an animated 
eulogium on the character of a priest of high reputation, 
concludes by saying, “ the continence of this virtuous man 
was so extraordinary, that it is affirmed, that during his life 
he never had intercourse with any other females than his four 
legitimate wives ! ! ”) 

The Persians are entitled, by law and usage, to take fe- 
males, not within the prohibited degrees of kindred, in three 
different ways: by marriage, by purchase, and by hire. 
Their marriages are made according to prescribed forms. 
The female is betrothed h by the parents : she may, how- 
ever, refuse her consent when the priest comes to require it ; 
and the marriage cannot proceed if she continues averse to 
it : but this rarely happens, as the parties never see one an* 
other before they are united, and seldom hear any reports of 
each other but what are favourable. A woman has this and 
many other rights according to the Mahomedan law : but a 
being, who is first immured by her parents, and afterwards 
by her husband, and whose name it is almost a crime to 
pronounce, can practically have little protection from these 
useless privileges. The nuptial ceremony must take place 
before two or more witnesses \ The contract is regularly 
made out by an officer of the law, who attends. It is then 
attested and given to the female, who preserves it with great 

* Sherrif-ood-deen, author of u The History of Kftrdlstan.” 

h Persons, both male and female, are often betrothed in infancy. If this 
is done by their parents, the marriage must be confirmed when they attain 
the age of puberty s but if by any other than parents, the most respectable 
Mahomedan doctors maintain it is null, if either both, or one of the parties 
desire that it should be cancelled. — Commentary on Mahomedan Law , v©L 
i. page 102. 103. 

1 There must be two male witnesses, or one man and two women. These 
must be freemen, sane, adult, and Mahomedans. — Commentary on Mahome- 
tan Lawy voL i. page 74. 
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car*, for it is also her title to her dower k 9 which is the prin- 
cipal part of her provision in the event of her husband’s 
death, and her sole dependance 1 if she is divorced. Mar- 
riages in Persia, as in ail eastern countries, are very expen- 
sive. It is not unusual for a man to waste the means he has 
spent his life in acquiring on bis wedding day. The display 
made on this occasion is thought a point affecting personal 
reputation, and every one endeavours to surpass his equals 
with a ruinous spirit of emulation. 

A Persian may purchase as many female slaves as he likes : 
and their condition is no way altered by the manner in which 
they live in his family. The sweeper of his house, and the 
partner of his bed, are alike exposed to be sold again if they 
hare been purchased : but this right is seldom exercised, it 
being at variance with the jealous sense of honour felt by 
almost all Mahomedans with regard to females with whom 
they have cohabited. 

• Him b no point dmno) of more consequence by the Mahomedan liw 
tb» lb Cover. Tbo amt learned doctors, bowiw, hare disagreed widely 
am iu interpretation. A marriage, some bold, is valid, even though there is 
iw» d crwrrr ; but in such cases, as also where an excessive one has been agreed 
upon, the law may interpose and settle it upon just and rational principles. 
The lowest dower that can be legally given is ten dirhems, or between four 
and Are shillings — C *mm*nt m rp mm Mtmkomedmn Lose, roL i. page Iti 

1 The right of the female to this settlement b guarded, not only by law 
and usage, hut by the protection of her male relations, who are in general 
the witnesses. It U made payable from the property of the huslwnd ; and 
If he has wme, the wife’s portion b sec u red upon whatever he may hereafter 
pna The dowar b made over to the female, or her ass igns. before the 
consummation of the marriage. It becomes her entire right i and it is not 
unusual for a mother to give a favorite son her dower ; which, when vested 
with her authority, he can compel his father to pay. The law on dowrr 
constitutes, as was no doubt intended, a considerable chock upon the men of 
every Mahomedan nation j and it bone of which the women of Persia are 
very jealous. A wiwnan, according to the Mahomedan Law, may eaunrrate 
her husband from any part, or even from the whole, of the dowrr. Three 
arr, however, rarely instances of the whole bring restored, though the wife 
sometimes gives up a part at the earnest solicitation of the husband or his 
fnonda. 
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The marriage by contract, and for a limited period, is 
peculiar to the Persians. It is said to have been a custom 
in Arabia when Mahomed first introduced his religion there: 
but though he tolerated it, Omar abolished it as a species of 
legal prostitution, inconsistent with good morals : the Turks, 
therefore, and other Soonees who respect the decrees of this 
caliph, hold it in abhorrence. The parties agree to live 
together for a fixed time, which varies from a few days to 
ninety-nine years. The sum agreed upon as the lady’s hire 
is mentioned in the contract, which is made out by the cauzee, 
or a moollah, and regularly witnessed- The man may dis- 
solve the contract when he chooses ; but the female has a 
right, from the hour when the deed is signed, to the whole sum 
agreed to be paid to her. If the parties are willing, the deed 
is renewed when it expires. This contract conveys no rights 
to the female beyond the sum specified as her hire. Under 
no circumstances is die deemed entitled to share in the pro- 
perty left by the person she is contracted to. This engage- 
ment usually takes place between persons of very unequal 
condition. The woman is generally of a very inferior family ; 
and her state can only be termed one of legal concubinage *. 

A man can divorce his wife at pleasure : but there is an 
expense and scandal attending it, which renders it veiy un- 
frequent. It may be said never to occur but among the 
lower classes : a man of rank would consider himself dis- 
graced by what would expose a woman, who had been his 
wife, to be seen by others. The forms of divorce among the 
Sheahs differ in some trifling points from those of the Soonees. 
Divorces are never on account of adultery, as that crime, if 
proved, subjects a woman who has been legally married to 
death. The general causes are complaints of badness of 
temper, or extravagance, on the part of the husbands ; and 

m The law provides for the support of children bom in this state of legal 
concubinage ; and a woman is prohibited, after parting from the person she 
was contracted to, from forming a new engagement till a period has elapsed 
sufficient to secure a man against being burdened with spurious offspring. 
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of neglect, or cruel unge, on that of their wives. If the 
husband sues for a divorce, he is compelled to pay his wife's 
dower ; but if she sues for it, her claim is cancelled. Hence 
it is not unfrequent among the lower orders, when a man 
desires to be rid of his partner, to use her so ill, tliat she is 
forced to institute a suit for separation; which, if granted, 
abrogates all her claims upon her husband. 

Some peculiar usages of the different cities have been no- 
ticed, particularly the right of insurrection, claimed by the 
inhabitants of Cazveen, when driven to it by oppression 
The division of the chief cities into wards, with the names 
of Hyderee and NeAmuttee, which one author ° has ascribed 
to Shall Abbas the Great, still exists, and continues to ex- 
cite as much animosity as formerly. There is at all times 
a jealousy between these parties ; but during the last three 
days of the Mohurrum they attack each other with vio- 
lence. The object they contend for appears to be merely the 
booour of triumph. If a mosque is decorated by one party, 
tlie other, if they can, drive them from it, and destroy their 
flag* or ornaments. If they force their opponents from tlieir 
houses, they do not enter or plunder them, but make a mark 
on each door with a hatchet, as a token of victory. These 
frays are often very serious, and many lives are lost * ; but 
no effort is made to abolish a usage which divides those 
whose union might make them formidable to government. 

* Vol. L 443. 

* #/«»«rop, vol. ii. p. 104_ Hanway terms the*# parti** Peleuk and Fe- 
leuk, name* now unknown. I.an^l(«, in hit edition of ( hard in, vol. ii p. 
331, conclude* tliat thrw opposite ftecti derive their name from Shaikh fly. 
4ff« the aeon ter of the Seffavean family, and from NcdmutuUali, the name 
a — tim ed by the adherents of the dynasty of the White Sheep, which was de- 
stroyed by the sect of llyderee, or adherents of Ismael Soofre. 

v I And It stated in a Persian MS. which {fives a particular account of 
several of theae frays, that a kind of account -current is kept of tlie men of 
the JU hf B t parties killed. The ward, the inhaldtanta if which have slain 
the grant af number, are fined the price of blond for the balance, whatever 
ft may be s and the sum collected U divided among the widow* and children 
ofthefiemamd, 
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The dress of the Persians has been often described, by 
ancient and modern travellers. That of the men has changed 
materially within the last century. The turban is now worn 
by none but the Arabian inhabitants. The Persians wears 
long cap covered with lamb's wool, the appearance of which 
is sometimes improved by being encircled with a Cashmere 
shawl <i. The inhabitants of the principal towns are fond of 
dressing richly. Their upper garments are made of chintz, 
silk, or cloth, and are often trimmed with gold or silver lace : 
they also wear brocade : and in winter their clothes are lined 
with furs, of which they import a great variety. It is not 
customary for any person, except the king, to wear jewels : 
but nothing can exceed his profusion of these ornaments ; 
and his subjects Beem peculiarly proud of this magnificence. 
They assert, that when the monarch is dressed in his most 
splendid robes, and seated in the sun, the eye cannot gaze 
on the dazzling brilliancy '• 

The slaves are not numerous, and cannot be distinguished 
by any peculiar habits or usages, further than that they are 
generally more trusted and favoured by their superiors. The 
name of slave may be said to imply confidence on one part 
and attachment on the other. They are mostly Georgians 
or Africans $ and, being obtained or purchased when young, 
are usually brought up in the Mahomedan religion. Their 
master, who takes the merit of their conversion, appropriates 
the females to his own haram, or to the service of his wives : 
and, when the males are of a proper age, he marries them 
to a female slave in the family, or to a free woman. Their 
children are brought up in the house, and have a rank only 

q This custom was very general $ but a late mandate has prohibited shawls 
being worn round the head, except by persons who have a special privilege 
from the king to do so. This order was given with a view to encourage the 
Persian manufactories, and to lessen the importation of Cashmere shawls. 

r Perhaps no prince possesses jewels of equal value with the King of Persia. 
The finest of these were plundered by N&dir Shah from the monarch! of 
Delhi. 
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below relations. In almost every family of consequence, 
the person most trusted is a house-born slave ; and instances 
of their betraying their charge, or abusing the confidence 
placed in them, are very rare. 

These observations apply peculiarly to the inhabitants of 
cities, towns, and villages. Many of the customs of the 
wandering tribes are different, and merit a distinct notice. 
Their chiefs during peace usually reside at court, or at pro- 
vincial capitals ; and leave their followers, whom they occa- 
sionally visit, to be governed by the elders of the different 
branches and families. The number united into one body 
is regulated by the means of subsistence. They in general 
change their residence with the season, and may be said, 
throughout the year, to enjoy a fine climate. They pitch 
their dark tents on the finest of the plains over which they 
have a right of pasture ; and the encampment is usually 
on the banks of a rivulet, or stream. It is commonly in a 
square ; and the abode of the principal elder is only to be 
distinguished from that of the lowest man in the tribe by its 
size. All are of the same coarse materials, and in the same 
shape. The horses, mules, and sheep, are turned loose, to 
feed around the encampment. While the young men, if 
not hunting, are generally seen sitting in circles, smoking, 
or indulging in repose, the women are busily occupied with 
their domestic duties, or aiding aged men and boys in tend- 
ing the flocks. These tribes, unless very strong, are wont 
to pitch their tents near mountains, that their flocks and 
families may be within reach of a place of security on the 
occurrence of danger. Along the base of the hills which 
divide Kurdistan from Aderbejan and Irak, every valley is 
occupied, during the spring and summer, by the camps of 
these wanderers 9 . 


* Small encampments of gypsies are frequently met with in Persia, parti- 
cularly in Aderbejan. The habits and occupations of the families we saw in 
that country appeared very to those of the vagrant tribee in England, 
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* The men of some of the rudest tribes are accused by the 
other natives of paying hardly any attention to the forms of 
religion, or to its prescriptions concerning flood ; and *here 
is no doubt that the accusation is in some degree just. They 
openly eat the flesh of the hare *, which is classed by Maho- 
medan divines among meats, not indeed legally prohibited, 
but deemed abominable ; and there is reason to believe, that 
many of them are not deterred by the Koran from feasting, 
when they have an opportunity, upon swine’s flesh. A 
Kurd of some respectability said to an English gentleman, 
that he thought the tribe he belonged to resembled Etmn 
peans more than Mahomedans. He was asked how?— 
“ Why,” said he, “ we eat hog^s flesh, keep no fasts, and 
say no prayers*.” He had seen no acts of public worship 
among the few Europeans he had met with, and he was un- 
acquainted with the maxim, which teaches them not to pray 
in the streets, “ that they may be seen of men.” 

Though the chiefs of the principal tribes, from being 
brought up at court, or at the capital of a province, are 
often as well educated and as polished in their manners as 
the higher classes of the other Persians ; and though some 
of their followers, who accompany them amid scenes compa- 

The Persians call them KAr&chee ; a Turkish term, which may be translated 
“ the black people and which, probably, has been given to them from their 
complexion being darker than that of the natives, 

1 In 1800 I one day ran a hare near the encampment of some Affsh&r 
families : a number of young men sprung upon their horses, and joined m 
the chase. One, who was well mounted, and had a fine dog, rode very hard 
over some rocky ground, and his dog caught the hare, which he immediately 
tied to his saddle. I asked him, why he did so ? u You cannot eat the 
hare,” I said, “ as you know it is mukrooh , or 4 abominable.’ ” — 44 Do you 
think,” he replied, 44 1 would have hazarded my life, and half killed my heme 
and my dog, to be deterred, after all, by wkat some foo} of amooliah has said, 
from eating this hare ? I would eat his father !” and he rode off, delighted 
with his prize. 

» f received this anecdote from Mr. Jukes, to whom the Kurd (the ootn* 
mander of a party that attended the mission as a guard at Kerman shah) ad- 
dressed himself. 
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ratively civilized, cannot be distinguished from the inha- 
bitants of the cities, whose manners they adopt, and among 
whom they frequently intermarry and settle ; the bulk of 
the tribe, who remain always in tents, or in their rude vil- 
lages, continue in a state of the most barbarous ignorance. 
They circumcise their children at the proper age, and con- 
tract marriages according to the prescribed customs : but 
they are said, and probably with truth, to be very neglectful 
of the other Mahomedan regulations. Though some, who 
desire a character for superior piety, go through the regular 
ablutions, and the forms of prayer, they are, in general, 
entirely ignorant of the words they ought to repeat. A 
Persian writer, who has related some curious facts on the 
manners of this class, states 2 , that, when a young man, he 
was saying his prayers at the appointed time, before a person 
of the tribe of Shah Sevund*. Observing that this man did 
not do the same, he asked him if he never addressed the 
Almighty according to the forms prescribed by the holy 
prophet ? “ I now and then bend my head, and raise it 

again,” was the reply, 4< as I have just now seen you do; 
but I repeat no prayers, and never, indeed, learnt any.” 
The same writer informs us, that a citizen, the guest of a 
member of some tribe, to whom he had been useful in 
disposing of his sheep, when he began one morning, accord- 
ing to his practice, to read a chapter of the Koran aloud, 
was assailed with a stick by his hostess, who asked him in a 
rage if he conceived one of the family was dead, that he 
thought it necessary to read that book. The husband, 
though he reproved his wife's violence, told his friend he 
should have known better than to anticipate misfortune, by 
going through a ceremony only used at funerals. This rude 
race seldom receive any religious instruction. If a priest of 

* Persian MS. 

’ This tribe hat been before mentioned : (voL i. page 369). They are still 
numerous. 

Vol. H. 2 F 
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a neighbouring village visits their tents, and summons them 
to prayers, they listen to him with impatience ; and, if any 
accident happens to their flocks while they are attending 
divine worship, they load him with abuse, and reproach him 
with being the cause of the misfortune*. 

The wandering tribes are all plunderers ; and glory in 
acknowledging it. They are continually recounting their 
own successful acts of depredation, or those of their ances- 
tors ; and from the chief to the lowest man, they boast openly 
of deeds for which nien would be capitally punished under 
a better ordered government. Every sentiment that escapes 
them evinces their attachment to their predatory habits. 
They often regret the tranquillity of their country ; and 
speak with rapture of those periods of confusion, when every 
man who “had a horse, a sword, and a heart, could live 
in comfort and happiness." When on the march’ towards 
the royal camp at Sooltaneah, I asked a chief of a tribe, 
what ruins those were on the right of the road ? His eyes 
glistened. “ It is more than twenty years,” he said, “since 
I accompanied my uncle in a night attack to plunder and 
destroy that village, and it has never been rebuilt. Its 
inhabitants are a bad race, and our enemies ; however, they 
have settled near it, and are again become rich. I trust in 
God," he added with emphasis, “ that the present tranquil- 
lity will not last ; and if old times return, I will have 
another blow at these fellows before I die." A still more 
remarkable instance occurred on my first mission. When 
hunting one day near the line of march, we came to a deep 
ravine : as we were crossing it, an old Persian of the tribe 
of Lac, then in my service, turned round, and said to me 
with a smile: — “ In this ravine, sir, about twenty years 
ago, I, and ten others of my tribe, lay in wait for a caravan. 
We attacked them, and killed five or six useless fellows of 

* This was stated to me by a moollah, who was in the constant habit of 
visiting these tribes. 
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merchants and mule-drivers: the rest ran away, and we 
found plenty of plunder. I lived gloriously for some years 
on the produce of the shawls that fell to my share ; but all 
my cash is gone, and I am now a poor old fellow. Yet, 
after all. it is some consolation to think one has had a taste 
of the good things of this world/’ This race, as may be 
concluded from these anecdotes, are strangers to the causes 
which promote civilisation and improvement, and insensible 
to the blessing of security and good order. They view every 
thing through the medium they have been accustomed to; 
and power only possesses charms in proportion as it minis- 
ters to their passions. But this observation may perhapa 
be applied with equal justice to their superiors. The reign- 
ing king, when I endeavoured to explain to him the nature 
and operation of the various cheeks in the British govern- 
ment, exclaimed, after listening with great attention, “ Your 
king then apj)cars to be no more than the first magistrate of 
the state ! So limited an authority may In* lasting, but can 
have no enjoyment ! My power is very different : it is real 
enjoyment ! I can elevate or degrade all the high nobles 
and officers you see around me at pleasure : but then, it is 
true, there is no security for my family possessing the throne. 
Right in Persia always has and alwavs will belong to the 
sword.” It is not surprising that the military populace, 
where the monarch professes these sentiments, should mea- 
sure their title to consideration, and their power of attaining 
enjoyments, by their means of pillaging or oppressing. If 
a prince or chief of high rank evince a contrary disposition, 
his conduct excites very opposite feelings to admiration. A 
man of one of these tribes, who was sent to accompany two 
English gentlemen* through a part of Persia, contended that 
a prince of the blood whom he served had better claims to 
the crown, because he was more dreaded than one of his 
royal brothers, whom they had extolled for his humanity, 

• Mr. EBb and Captain Macdonald, who wort ffiwMiiy from frunh la 
Kkfdiotaa to Hfodan in Ink in 1819, 

IT t 
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virtue, and intelligence. “You see,” he said, u that small 
village before us. If the prince you praise were where we 
are, the inhabitants would be at this moment running to meet 
him, and be eager to pitch his tents: whereas, if my master 
were here, so great is the terror of his name, they would 
already have fled to the summit of the neighbouring lulls. 
Now, I ask you, which is the most proper of these two to 
govern Persia ? ” The same person, who was an intelligent 
man of his class, was very inquisitive about the condition of 
England ; and, after listening with delight to their accounts 
of the richness of its fields, the beauty of its towns, and the 
great wealth of its inhabitants, he exclaimed, “ What a 
number of plunderers you must have there b !” On being 
informed that the laws restrained men from plundering, he 
asked with astonishment* “ What then can be the occupation 
of so numerous a population ? ” 

Though the members of the military tribes are proud of 
being called plunderers, they hold the name of thieves in 
abhorrence. Force implies strength, fraud weakness. There 
are, however, some of the lesser clans whose occupation is 
avowedly theft; but even these pretend to honour. When 
the British mission passed through Kfirdistan, the camp was 
one day pitched near the huts of some families of the tribe 
of Ghishkee. The women were employed in baking, spin- 
ning, and weaving carpets ; while the men were, as usual, 
wandering idle, or in search of game. The English gentle- 
men, who had been told that this tribe were the greatest 
thieves in Persia, and that the children were beat daily by 
their mothers to accustom them to pain, that when they were 
caught stealing they might not be intimidated by blows into 
confessing their accomplices, asked an old man if these accu* 

b When I returned from Persia in 1801, a man of some rank belonging to 
a tribe in Khorassan, who desired to visit India, accompanied me. I was 
anxious that he should see and admire Calcutta, and sent a person to show 
him every part of it. When he returned, I asked him what he thought of 
it. “ Ajab ja&6 buraee chapou ast ! u It is a noble place to plunder J ” 
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ntiooi were true. “ We are abused," be said, li mere than 
we deaerre ; for, after all, our theft U only a kind of war. 
We never rob or steal, except from those with whom our 
ruler, the Waly of Scnnah, is on bad terms. When Persia 
it in confusion, then is our harvest : but now these Kajirs 
have every thing their own way, and we are likely to be 
ruined.” Some suspicion being expressed as to the truth of 
his statement, the old man said with animation, “ that his 
tribe had been appointed to guard the English camp, and 
that we should have an opportunity of judging of their 
hooesty, when trust was reposed in them, by their manner 
of performing that duty.” He had a right to boast that 
they were faithful guards, for not an article was lost while 
they attended the m Union. 

The Persians have always been famed for their hospitality 
to strangers ; but the chiefs of llie warlike tribes are beyond 
all others remarkable for it. The Khan of the tribe of 
Karagoozoloo had prepared, for the British mission*, his own 
bouse in the town, and removed to a country-seat at some 
distance. To this he ooeday invited the whole party j and, 
at his particular desire, every persou, from the highest to 
the lowest, went. The train of the English envoy was 
increased by that of a Persian ambassador and his suite, 
who were proceeding to India. The cavalcade reached the 
Khan's alxxlc at an early hour, and stayed till near midnight. 
Nothing could exceed the magnificence of the entertainment. 
They were not, however, aware, till they had taken leave, of 
the extent of the attention they had been treated with. When 
they mounted to return home, they were informed, that 
while they had been at dinner, a sudden and severe frost 
having come on, every horse and mule of the party, amount* 


* f left Teheran in January, 1801, and arrived at Hamadan, on my way 
to IUfdad, on the 1 llh of Krl>ruary. The cold wai nmsirr, and the whole 
country was covered with mow limit four fret deep. The Governor of 
Hat alien was Mahomed Uoomcin Khan KaraguoioJoo, 
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ing to nearly two hundred, had been rough shod, to prevent 
any accident occurring to the guests of the khan. 

The tribes of Persia, as well as of Arabia, boast, that 
when once they pledge themselves to give protection, their 
word is inviolable : but the faithless barbarity of Kulb Ali 
Khan, of the tribe of Fylee, has injured, if not destroyed, 
the claim, which even the worst of these plunderers had be- 
fore established to the confidence of the defenceless stranger. 
This villain invited two English officers d , who were travel- 
ling near his camp, to be his guests, and murdered them. 
His crime appeared to excite at the moment a very general 
indignation ; but, to the reproach of the government and of 
his countrymen, he has hitherto escaped punishment, and 
continues to commit depredations amid the mountains be- 
tween Khuzistan and the Pashalic of Bagdad. 

The attachment of the tribes to the families of their chiefs 
has been noticed. They will seldom consent to obey any 
other person ; and instances often occur, where an infant is 
carried into the field, to obtain the services of those who con- 
sider him as their only lawful leader. If a general levy of 
the tribe be required for the service of the state, it is effected 
with difficulty and delay ; but a call, connected with their 
own safety, or that of their chieftain, is promptly obeyed. 
On such occasions, the signal to assemble flies, to use their 
own phrase, “ from tent to tent, from hill to hill.” We are 
struck at meeting, among these rude families, with so many 
usages familiar to us ; and the interest we take in inquiring 
into their customs is increased by the recollection that they 
are those of our forefathers. 

The wandering tribes maintain a constant intercourse with 
the principal cities and towns. They generally carry on a 
petty commerce in horses and sheep, which they breed ; and 
in carpets, which are woven by their females. In return, 

d Captain Grant and Lieutenant Fotheringham. The indignation which 
all felt at this crime, was greatly increased by the high character of its victims. 
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they receive grain , cloth, money, and articles of hardware. 
The unwarlike part of the population are termed Taujeck, 
which means a person of civil occupation. But this class 
are not confined to cities. They are often attached to the 
wandering tribes, and employed by them to cultivate their 
fields, and to tend their flocks. The tribes have not, how- 
ever, at present, many subjects of this description. They 
decrease as the government advances in vigour, and can re- 
lease them from a dependance upon their rude masters. It 
is remarkable, that all the Taujecks in Afghanistan and 
part of Tartary speak Persian ; and this fact, while it aids 
us in fixing the ancient limits of the empire, appears to sup- 
port a conjecture before made *, that though these countries 
have been overrun by martial tribes at different periods, 
those races of their inhabitants who pursue the occupations 
of civil life, have remained unchanged, amid all these revo- 
lutions. 

The ceremonies practised by the wandering tribes on the 
circumcision of their male children, on giving a name to a 
child, or in the burial of the dead, are substantially the same 
as those of the citizens, and of all other Mahometans ; but 
they continue to preserve, at the funerals of chiefs and sol- 
diers of high reputation, the usages of their more remote 
ancestors. The charger of the departed warrior, carrying 
his arms and clothes f , accompanies the procession ; and 
those who desire to show their respect for the deceased, often 
send a horse without a rider, but with arras upon his saddle, 
to swell the train of the mourning cavalcade g . Every trace 
of these rude rites is interesting, as it marks the origin of 
customs still observed by the most civilized nations, 

• Vol. I. p. 98. 

f His clothes and arms are put upon the favourite horse ; the cap he wore 
is placed on the pique of his saddle ; the cloth with which he girded his 
loins is bound round the Worse’s neck, while the boots are laid across the 
saddle. 

• I find from the M8. of Meer Yusuph-ood-deeu, that the same mages 
prevail in Tartary. 
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The principal ceremonies of marriage among the tribes 
are the same as those observed by the inhabitants of the 
cities and towns. In like manner they settle a dower upon 
their wives. The ring is sent in all due form, and presents 
are interchanged between the families. They also stain their 
hands with a red dye h the day before the marriage ; and, 
like the citizens, squander their property on their nuptial 
feasts. These feasts, among men of rank or wealth, are 
protracted to thirty or forty days ; and with the poorest 
person they continue three. Indeed, that period is requisite 
for the observance of the established forms. On the first day 
the company are assembled ; the second is appropriated to 
the important ceremony of staining the hands; and the 
third to the marriage. Among all ranks the bridegroom 
appears, on his wedding-day, dressed in all the finery he can 
obtain ; and on that day he receives from his relations and 
friends the same obsequious attention which is paid by infe- 
riors to a superior of elevated rank. All who come into his 
presence sit below him 1 ; offerings are brought to the bride- 
groom from his relations ; and these are received with great 
ceremony by some of his friends, who act on that day as his 
servants. Two persons, generally near relations, are ap- 
pointed to carry bis orders into execution : these are termed 
his right-hand man and left-hand man k ; and if the bride- 
groom is a child, or bashful, these men act for him, and 
increase the mirth of the wedding by a thousand tricks they 
play on his relations and friends. They pretend to receive 
the bridegroom’s commands as those of a monarch, to seize 
one person, to fine another, and to flog a third. These 
marriage pranks are usually preconcerted ; but even when 
not, they never give offence, as instances of bad humour at 


h This dye is called hennah. 

1 If the governor of a province were to attend the marriage ceremony of 
his servant, he would sit below him . — Persian MS. 

k The bridegroom’s right-hand man is, in Turkish, called sfJcdesh j and 
his left-hand man soldcsh* 
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a nuptial festival are very rare. The joys in the bride's 
boose are more moderate : the lady is bathed, perfumed, and 
dressed in the richest clothes her family can afford. She 
also sits in state; and, before she 1 cares her own house, or 
tent, she receives presents from a number of her friends. 
When this ceremony is over, she is covered with a scarlet 
veil, mounted upon horseback, and conveyed to her hus- 
band's dwelling, who receives her at the threshold. These 
usages are now almost as common among the citisens as 
among the wandering tribes. It remains to speak of those 
customs which are more peculiar to the latter ; several of 
which, from their character, probably existed among them 
long before the introduction of Mahomed anisra . 

On the morning that the bride is to be conveyed to the 
house or tent of the bridegroom, her friends assemble. If 
she is the daughter of a chief, or of an elder, she is accom- 
panied by all the horsemen whose attendance he can com- 
mand: the party proceed, accompanied by dancers and 
music ; and, if the place of their destination is near, they 
take a circuitous road to it, that this part of the ceremony 
may be prolonged. When they appear at a distance the 
bridegroom mounts his horse, and, attended by his friends, 
proceeds to meet the cavalcade. He holds an apple or an 
orange 1 in his hand, and, when sufficiently near to be cer- 
tain of his aim, he throws it at her with considerable force, it 
being deemed fortunate to do so. All is silent attention from 
the time that the parties come near each other till this act, 
which is the signal for general uproar and confusion. The 
bridegroom wheels his horse round, and rides at full speed 
to his place of abode. Every horseman of the bride's party 
endeavours to arise him ; and be that succeeds has his horse, 
saddle, and clothes as a reward. This, however, is only the 
case where the party is wealthy : among the poorer a few 

1 Tb« mag e of throwing the apple or orange b abo co mm on among dti. 

mas, who ikiw to aft th4r bridaa from the thrahoM or taken? of the boom. 
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pieces of silver are paid as a fine to the successful pursuer. 
The bridegroom however is not often taken ; for, as it is a 
point of honour to escape, he rides the fleetest horse of his 
tribe, and his friends endeavour by every means to favour 
his retreat. 

When the bride arrives at her future residence, the women 
by whom she is attended entreat her not to alight. The 
husband’s relations crowd around her, and beg that she will. 
This is the moment of her power : every male of the family 
she is about to enter brings her presents proportionate to his 
ability, or his regard to her husband. They also solicit her 
to give up part of her dower, and their instances are after- 
wards repeated by the husband : but the women of Persia 
are naturally tenacious of their only security against bad 
usage or accident ; and, though they sometimes return a part, 
they usually reserve enough to render it a check upon those 
to whom they intrust their future comfort and happiness. 
At these marriages the men and women dance m ; and the 
most polished chiefs, though they may conform, in the mar- 
riages of their own family, with the usages of the cities in 
which they live, are in the habit of visiting the tents of 
their followers on these joyous occasions ; and of contributing, 
by their munificence, and their unreserved hilarity, to the 
mirth of these wedding feasts. 

The usage of divorce among the tribes is the same as 
among the inhabitants of cities, but is of still rarer occur- 
rence. This may be ascribed to various causes. The virtue 
of the females is more strict : they are, from their labour, 
more valuable to their husbands; and the poorer clas6 
have seldom the means of paying a dower to a wife whom 
they divorce. It is dangerous, too, in such a community, 
to offend a female of a respectable family : for, though her 
relations are prompt to be her executioners if she is proved 

m They stand in a line or ring and join hands, while the music plays, and a 
person sings in cadence with it. The whole party join in a rude chorus. 
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guilty of adultery, they are her strenuous supporters as long 
as she is innocent of that crime. We are told by an intelli- 
gent Persian who has written a short treatise upon the 
manners of these tribes, that the deepest pledge they can 
give of their resolution to conquer or perish in any enterprise 
they are engaged in, is to go through the ceremony of a con- 
ditional divorce. They pronounce their wives divorced 
unless success crowns their efforts. u In former days,” he 
observes, “ a man would have been deemed despicable who 
outlived defeat after this ceremony : but it is now too often 
an empty boast ; and men are not ashamed to fly the moment 
after they have uttered a vow deemed by their ancestors the 
most sacred that a man of honour could make.” 

The male part of the tribes pass their time in riding, mili- 
tary exercises, and hunting. Their fare is coarse and mode- 
rate: they now and then feast upon meat ; but their general 
diet is a hard black bread, sour milk, and curds. They do 
not often indulge in intoxicating liquors : their chief delight 
is to sit together, smoking their pipes, and listening to songs 
and tales, or looking at the tricks, grimaces, and witticisms 
of buffoons °, (who are to be found in every quarter of Per- 
sia,) and some of whom are perfectly skilled in their art. A 
Persian chief p of a Kurdish tribe who remained several days 
with the British missiori, near Kermanshah, in 1801, had in 
his train a jester, who possessed very versatile and extra- 
ordinary talents. One day upon the march, this fellow, 
addressing the English envoy, said, u You are, no doubt, 
very proud of the discipline you have established among your 

B Persian MS. 

* The Persians say, that a good Loottee, or “ buffoon,” ought to be able 
to laugh, cry, weep, sit still, and dance at the same moment. Some of these 
jesters approach very near this idea of perfection. 

’ M eh dee Khan Kulhoor, the chief of a tribe, who can mount four thou- 
sand horse. This nobleman possessed more accomplishments than any I met 
with in Persia. He was not only a scholar, hut a poet and a painter ; and he 
had the reputation of being a good soldier. 
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Persian servants, who march in your front in a a regular a 
style as your own soldiers. How long, Sir, has it taken yon 
to introduce this order among my countrymen?’’ — “About 
six months/ 1 was the reply. “ Now/ 1 said he, “ if you will 
permit me, you shall see that I will, in less than six minutes, 
destroy all that you have done in six months.” Leave being 
granted, he rode near the Persian horsemen, who were lead- 
ing the state-horses, and who had strict orders not to leave 
their ranks. He had noticed that they were almost ail of 
the Lac and Fylee tribes, whose chief residence is among the 
mountains of Louristan ; and he began to sing, as if to him- 
self, but in a clear and loud voice, a song, which commenced, 
“ Attend to me, ye sons of Louristan ; I sing of the glorious 
deeds of your forefathers.” Before he had finished his song, 
to which all were listening with attention, the whole cavalcade 
was thrown into confusion by the kicking of horses, the 
Persians having broke the line of march and crowded round 
to hear him more distinctly. The jester laughed heartily at 
the success of his joke, and said to the envoy, “ Do not be 
distressed at the fate of your fine discipline : 1 have heard of 
a man who, with nothing but the song I have just sung, 
collected an army, and was called a king q for several weeks.” 

The men of the wandering tribes delight to tell or listen 
to romantic tales : some of them not only make themselves 
masters of this art, but learn to recite verses, particularly 
those of Firdousee. A person who has cultivated this talent 
enjoys great respect among his associates, who frequently 
call on him to amuse an idle hour by transporting his bearers 
into the regions of fancy, or to excite their minds to deeds 
of valour, by repeating lines which celebrate the renown of 
their ancestors. 

i This, I am assured, was the fact. A chief of no pretensions had, during 
the confusion after the death of Nadir Shah, gone about Louristan with some 
musicians and singers, who continually played and sung this favourite air ; 
and he by this means collected about five thousand followers, and proclaimed 
himself king. 
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The women of the tribes are more respected than those 
who dwell in cities, because they are more useful to the com* 
munky. They not only share the bed, but the fatiguesand 
dangers of their husbands ; and the masculine habits they 
Require are not displeasing, for they seem suited to their 
onndition of life. If they are not of high rank, they pe rfo rm 
all the domestic and menial offices of their home; and stran- 
gers who visit their bouses and tents receive the kindest and 
most hospitable welcome from them. But there is nothing 
in their manner that can be mistaken : it is fearless, but not 
forward, and proceeds from the consciousness of security, 
not the absence of shame. Tliough in general their com- 
plexion is dark and sun-burnt, they have sometimes, when 
young, considerable beauty : a sense of their free condition 
gives lustre to their eyes ; and they often add to fine features 
a very graceful form. But, among tbe lower orders, such 
beauty is destroyed by hard labour, and continual exposure 
to the climate. 

A Persian gentleman r , remarkable for his polished man- 
ners and the gaiety of his disposition, describes his enter- 
tainment by the females of one of these tribes in a very cha- 
racteristic manner. 44 When I arrived at the village of 
Scnnah \ which is inhabited by the Turkish tribesof Khuzul 
and AfikbAr, 1 was invited to take up my abode in the house 
of ooe of the chiefs of the latter, and received the greatest 
attention from all bis family. The ladies, who, according 
to custom, were unveiled, were particularly kind. The 
daughter of my host was about fifteen years of age, and 
more beautiful than I can express. When I said I was 
thirsty, she ran and brought me a cup of pure water. It 
was a draught from the fountain of life, brought by aa 

9 Xahora*4 Iloo wi n Khan, t on of ih* late Mthdee All Khan, who wm 
•sat by the Government of Bombay on a miMioti to the Court of Penia la 

17 *. 

* la Irak. The name b the sum as that of the capital of ArdrUn. 
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angel : but it increased, instead of extinguishing the flame 
her bright dark eyes had kindled in my breast V* After 
describing the pain it gave him to depart from this dwelling 
without daring to show, even by a look, the passion he en- 
tertained for this young beauty, he very sensibly observes— 
“ A vain and uninformed man might have mistaken the 
manner of my fair cup-bearer ; but I had experience of these 
Eellyftt ladies, and well knew that nothing was meant but 
that kindness and hospitality with which they treat all 
strangers who visit their tents or houses. I believe they are 
virtuous beyond all other women in Persia ; and the man 
who should even attempt seduction, would be sacrificed to 
the implacable honour of their male relations.** The habits 
of these females fit them for the scenes they are occasionally 
exposed to. When riding near a small encampment of 
Affshftr families, I expressed my doubts to a Persian noble, 
who was with me, as to their reputed boldness and hardi- 
hood, and particularly their horsemanship. He called to a 
young woman of a handsome appearance, and asked her in 
Turkish if she was not a soldier’s daughter? She said she 
was. 44 And you expect to be a mother of soldiers ?** She 
smiled. 44 Mount that horse,*’ said he, pointing to one with 
a bridle, but without a saddle, * 4 and show this European 
envoy the difference between a girl of a tribe, and a citizen’s 
daughter.** She sprung upon the animal, and, setting off at 
full speed, did not stop till she reached the summit of a 
small hill, covered with loose stones : when there, she waved 
her hand over her head, and then came down at the same 
rate she had ascended. Nothing could be more dangerous 
than the ground she galloped over : but she appeared quite 
fearless, and seemed delighted at having an opportunity of 
vindicating the females of her tribe from the reproach of 
' being like the ladies of cities. 

The poverty and usages of the wandering tribes often 

* Mahomed Hoossein Khan's MS. Journal. 
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prevent the men from marrying even the number of wives 
allowed by the law. Many have only one ; unless she is 
old, barren, or unfit to work, they do not marry another. 
For they can seldom afford to support more than one wife : 
and, from the liberty which the females enjoy, their quar- 
rels, were there several in a family, would be embarrassing; 
thus marriage, which is considered as one of the chief bonds 
of union between the men of a tribe, would become a con* 
slant source of discord and contention. The practice of 
hiring wives for a certain period, which prevails in the cities 
and towns, is held in abhorrence by the females of tribes ; 
and they have frequently been known to attack priests in 
the roost violent manner, whom they believed to have sane* 
tioned a usage so degrading. But though these women 
enjoy more freedom and consideration than others in Persia, 
they are still far off from the rank assigned to the sex among 
the civilised nations of Europe : they toil, while the lord* 
like husband spends his hours in indolence, or amusement, 
and they arc regarded more as servants than associates. 
If a man of a wandering tribe has not so many wive* and 
slaves as his religion permits, or as his brother of the city, it 
is merely because his poverty, or the condition of the society 
he belongs to, limits his desires. The moment his situation 
alters, he is prompt to riot in every kind of dissipation ; and 
the partner, who more than shares his toils, has no chance of 
an equal part»ci|mtion in the good fortune that may attend 
him. If he is raised to a high station, he deems an in- 
creased indulgence of hi* sensuality one of the chief plea- 
sures of advancement; and when he settle* in a city, he at 
once adopts the customs of a citizen. His first wives if he 
ha* more than one, are compelled to sacrifice the liberty they 
before enjoyed, and to endure the neglect which naturally 
arise* from his power of obtaining younger and more beau- 
tiful females. Among these tribes, however, maternal claims 
arc always rvsjicctcd. The mother’s influence over her son 
usually continues through life ; and she is ready to maintain 
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that authority, which is grounded on habi^ apd affeqtion, by 
ministering to his gratification. It is her duty to preside 
over his family; and, if he is rich, he usually intrusts her 
not only with the choice of his female partners, Ibut with 
their management. The anticipation of this power rn^kes 
the women anxiously desire to have male chilctren.: t^p 
birth of a son is hailed with joy ; that of a daughter $ 
always a disappointment. 

These observations on the wandering tribes chiefly apply 
to those of Persian and Turkish origin. The Arabia 
tribes subject to Persia, inhabiting the shores of the GuTf, 
are more assimilated in their habits to the people they are 
derived from, than to that amid which they dwell. They 
continue to speak Arabic, and preserve almost all the { cus- 
toms of their original country. In general they dress like thip 
Arabians, wearing, instead of the Persian c£q>, a light tur- 
ban, and they are usually covered with a flowing cloak. 
Their manners, though less rude than those of the other 
tribes, retain much of the wildness and independence of 
their ancestors. 

The diet of the Arabian tribes is more frugal than that of 
any other of the inhabitants. It consists chiefly of dates. 
But what others would consider a hardship, habit with then* 
has converted into an enjoyment ; and the Arab deems no 
food more delightful. Some years ago a woman, belonging 
to one of the Arab families at Abusheher, had gone to 
England with the children of the British resident at that 
place. When she returned, all crowded around her, to 
near her report of the country she had visited. She de* 
scribed the roads, the carriages, the horses, the wealth and 
splendour of the cities, and the highly cultivated state of 
the country. Her audience were full of envy at the condi- 
tion of Englishmen, and were retiring with that impression, 
when the woman happened to add, that the country only 
wanted one thing to make it quite delightful. u What is 
that ?” was the general inquiry. “ It has not a date tree in 
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it," said the. “ 1 never ceased to look for one, all the time 
1 was there, but I looked in vain." The Arabs no longer 
felt envy, but pity, for men, condemned to live in a country 
where there were no date-trees. 

The Arabian tribes possess the power of flying from op- 
pression when they cannot resist it. The sea is alwaysopen 
to them, and they are accustomed to it. Not only the 
islands of the Gulf, but the neighbouring territories of 
Turkey, and the opposite coast of Arabia, are inhabited by 
their brethren : and this, combined with their original ha- 
bits, gives a freedom of sentiment and expression to them 
which is very striking. When a party of English gentlemen, 
who were hunting near Abusheher, were preparing to slip 
an English and an Arabian greyhound at a deer, to see 
which was the fleetest, one of them said the English dog 
would beat. A poor Arab, who had accompanied the party 
in hope of obtaining a trifling present for leading a dog, 
sprung forward, and exclaimed, with all the energy of 
his race, “ You are wrong, sir ! by Heaven, the Arab dog 
will winP’ 

The manners of some of the mountain tribes who inhabit 
the great ranges in the south of Persia, cannot be described, 
for they are hardly known : but we may conclude, that their 
usages are as little changed since the time of Alexander, as 
their relations to their sovereign are ; and these, from the 
desc ri pt i on of them by the historians of the Grecian con- 
queror, appear to have been exactly the same then as at 
pr ese nt. Alexander is represented as having pursued the 
same policy toward them which the modern Kings of Persia 
are necessitated to adopt. He endeavoured to make them 
husbandmen and feeders of cattle, that, 44 having property 
of their own to defend, they might refrain from encroaching 
upon their neighbours"." 

These rude tribes are no way envious of that civilisation 

* Tnininica of Arriss, roL U. ftp SCO. 
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of which we are 00 proud. We may wonder at their igno- 
rance and prejudices ; but we must recollect that men are 
formed by habit, and that all their sufferings and enjoy-, 
meats are comparative. How often do we see them rejoicing 
under hardships and bondage, and repining at their lot 
when courted by liberty and fortune 1 The feelings imbibed 
from living in one state of society, disqualify us from judg- 
ing of another : but he who has travelled over the greatest 
space will be most struck with the equal dispensation of 
happiness and misery; and his value for knowledge will not 
be diminished by his observing, that its possessors are not 
always the happiest. We should be grateful for the blessing 
of civilisation ; but we should not assume too great a supe- 
riority over those who continue in a more barbarous state. 
A study of their manners, of the causes of their misery, and 
the sources of their happiness, may teach us many useful 
and important lessons. Human nature is always the same, 
in whatever garb it is clothed : and there can be none to 
whom it is of more consequence to contemplate society in its 
rudest state, than a nation which continues, amid luxury 
and refinement, to cherish an individual independence and a 
political freedom, grounded upon the institutions of a race 
of brave, but turbulent warriors ; and not to be maintained 
except by the constant readiness to suffer every privation, 
rather than slavery. 
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Chapter XXIV. 

ON THE CONDITION OF PERSIA, AND THE CHARACTER OR 
ITS INHABITANTS. 

Though no country has undergone, during the last twenty 
centuries, more revolutions than Persia, there is perhaps 
none less altered in its condition. The power of the sove- 
reigns, and of the satraps of yore ; the gorgeous magnifi- 
cence of the court : the habits of the people ; their division 
into citizens, martial tribes, and savage mountaineers ; the 
internal administration ; the mode of warfare ; have conti- 
nued to be essentially the same : and the Persians, so far as 
we have the means of judging, are not at present a very 
different people from what they were in the time of Darius, 
and of Noosheerwan. 

There is no example, during more than twelve centuries, 
of any Mahomedan nation having attained a high rank in 
the scale of civilisation. All who have adopted this religion, 
have invariably been exposed to the miseries of an arbitrary 
and unsettled rule. Many reasons have been urged to ac- 
count for this ; especially the example of the prophet, and the 
nature of some fundamental tenets of his faith. The life of 
Mahomed, after he declared his mission, was passed in con- 
stant warfare ; and he is scarcely more revered by his follow- 
ers on account of his sanctity as “ the deputed of God*,* 
than for his personal courage and his skill as a general. Every 
Mahomedan ruler has consequently been able to plead, as * 
lawful excuse for his ambition, the desire of emulating th$ 
earthly glory of his prophet: and the Koran 7 has con- 

* Russool-olU, or u the deputed of God,” is bis most common title. 

* The Koran, which was composed by a martial leader during his contest 
for power, being recognised as the only source of written law in Mahomedan 
nations, may tend in no slight degree to keep them in comparative bar- 
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continually been quoted to shew, as applied to the friends or 
enemies of the faith, the necessity of obedience, and the 
virtue of violence. 

Polygamy, and the seclusion of the Female sex f which 
Mahomed practised and recommended, have no doubt had 
an influence, scarcely secondary to that of any other cause, 
in retarding the progress of civilisation. The mind is 
formed by its domestic habits: and every Mahomedan is a 
despot in his own house. From childhood to old age he 
Hears of and sees nothing but arbitrary power. Accustomed 
only to obey or to command, he cannot understand what is 
meant by individual or political freedom : and he recognises 
in his monarch the same absolute power as he claims over all 
whom nature or fortune has placed under his own authority. 

Other causes might be discovered in the ancient and pre- 
sent condition of the great kingdoms of Asia, to account in 
some degree for their never having attained a state of im- 
provement comparable to that enjoyed by almost all those 
nations which form the present commonwealth of Europe : 
but the reasons already stated will fully explain that apathy 
on all points connected with the shape of their government, 
which is characteristic of every country inhabited by Maho- 
medans. Chiefs of tribes have combined to preserve theft 
independence. Their followers, from their love of natural 
liberty, have clung to the habits of savage life rather than 
submit to oppression: but there has never been among 
those who professed this religion, one effort made for rational 
freedpm, nor a desire shewn to impose any salutary and per- 
manent check upon the absolute authority of the sovereign. 
If his cruelty occasions a revolt, the only use made of suc- 
cess is to set up another tyrant in his stead ; whose first 

barism. Commentaries may be written to explain the text in the manner 
best saifed to those to whom the law applies ; but the principle cam neither 
be changed nor set aside : reason is fettered by faith ; and men are con- 
demned to receive their laws as articles of belief, on which it is impiety to 
txerdse their judgment. 
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exercise aflus power is in subduing the spirit of turbulence 
to which he has owed his elevation. 

The history of Persia from the Arabian conquest to the 
present day proves the truth of these observations: and 
while the same causes continue to operate, no material 
change in it* condition can be expected. Its prosperity will 
still depend upon the personal character of its mon&rchs: 
nor can the best of kings do more than promote it during 
the uncertain period of his own life. What consequences 
the recent approximation of Russia may have upon the 
future destiny of Persia, cannot easily be foretold : the 
Turk% wrapt up in the habits of their ancestors, and 
defended by their religious prejudices, have for ages re- 
sisted the progress of that civilisation with which they were 
surrounded : and this example might lead us to conclude, 
that vicinity of territory, and the consequent collision of op* 
potitc habits and creeds, is more likely to increase than to 
diminish those obstacles which have hitherto prevented any 
intimate social intercourse between Mahomedan and Chris* 
tian nations. 

Before I conclude a work in which an attempt has been 
made to convey to the English reader fuller information than 
be has hitherto possessed on the past history and present 
condition of Persia, it appears right to offer some reflections 
on tlic general character of the different classes of its inha- 
bitants. 

The persona] characters of the Kings of Persia have been 
given in the course of this history : what remains to be said 
relates more to the qualities connected with their condition, 
tlian to their personal disposition or talents. Almost all 
have been religious, or at least punctual obser ve rs of the 
forms of their religion. This is essential (even if they are 
cot sincere) to their power ; and its necessity is inculcated 
from infancy. Morality is not thought of equal importance. 
Every Monarch is considered at liberty to indulge, from his 
earliest youth, in the grossest sensuality* The boundless 
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gratification of his passions is deemed a privilege of Ins con- 
dition : and this may be the main cause of the constant 
change of dynasties we meet with in this history. Families 
are elevated to power by the efforts erf some great and ex. 
traordinary man : his immediate successors, stimulated by 
his example, and by the necessity of exertion to maintain 
and extend the dominion that his courage and talents ac- 
quired, pursue the same path : but their descendants are 
ruined by the fame of their forefathers. Instructed to be- 
lieve themselves born to rule, they conceive that they have 
only to enjoy the power which they inherit They give 
themselves up to the luxury by which they are courted ; 
listen to the flatterers by whom they are surrounded : till, 
enervated and subdued by a life of indolence and vice, they 
fall before a popular native chief, or a foreign invader. 

A Monarch of Persia acknowledges nothing as obligatory 
upon him but the ritual observances of his religion. Mercy, 
generosity, and justice, he admits to be virtues; but consi- 
ders them as royal qualities, not duties. Accustomed to 
have every look obeyed, and to complete submission to his 
authority, he is as impatient of any obstacle to the fulfilment 
of his desires, as he is insensible to the value of devoted ser- 
vice. We discover from their history, that the Kings of 
Persia have, with some remarkable exceptions, almost always 
chosen their personal companions from among men of low 
birth and mean attainments. Those who exercise absolute 
power, and whose only title to be called great is derived 
from the splendour of their station, hate to be approached in 
their unreserved moments by men who have high preten- 
sions, either from hereditary rank, or superior talents and 
virtue. They feel happier and more at ease when sur- 
rounded by a circle of an opposite description : and tbe 
pride of despotism is never so much gratified as when it can 
look around and see nothing but what rests entirely on its 
Favour, and what consequently can be destroyed with the 
same breath that created it. 
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Few things can be more difficult than for a Monarch of 
Persia to continue humane, even if such should be his natu- 
ral disposition. The constant habit of directing and wit- 
nesting executions must harden his nature : and the persons 
intrusted with the education of the princes, as if apprehensive 
that their tender feelings should interfere with the perform- 
ance of their future duties, take them, when almost infants, 
to witness scenes at which men would shudder. These early 
lessons appear to have been almost uniformly successful t 
for we have hardly an instance of a King of Persia evincing 
any uncommon degree of humanity: while there are many 
to prove, that the habit of shedding blood often becomes a 
passion ; by a brutal indulgence in which, human beings 
appear to lose the rank and character of their species. 

The Sovereigns of Persia are sometimes compelled to 
devise the means of secretly destroying those powerful sub- 
jects whose allegiance they suspect, but whom they fear 
openly to accuse or to attack. Policy, and indeed self- 
preservation, may palliate such proceedings; but the neces- 
rity of having recourse to them cannot prevent their baneful 
influence on the mind, nor alter the impression they are 
calculated to make. Cruelty never excites more indignation 
than when combined with art : and the undisguised violence 
of tyrannical power appears like virtue when compared with 
the treacherous acts of its timid weakness. 

These observations apply to all despots who have similar 
power : but, fortunately for mankind, in few nations is the 
authority vested in the chief ruler so absolute. We cannot 
be surprised, when wc consider their condition, that the 
monarc hs of this kingdom hare, in general, been careless of 
the rights of others, tenacious of their own ; that they have 
recognised no limit to their oppression but apprehension of 
revolt ; that they have only measured their indulgence in 
pleasure by their power of enjoying it ; that they have 
sought to amass treasure by all the means which did not 
violate such laws and usages as it was deemed dangerous to 
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infifagej. &ay bav$ entered ^ ( ^«» widtjno vi^wa.bttt . 
thus? cqpqecfed with persopal glory; and tbrtthey bore 
not; qpn^icjei^d t^e prosperity of their opuntxy an object.of 
their care, except so far as it was calculated to promote thou 
indjvidifal interests and reputation. , , i 

The character of the princes of the blood in Persia can 
never be correctly known. They always act under great 
restraint. Their manners are in general kind and prepos- 
sessing; as their principal object is to attach, their associates, 
and to gain a popularity which may promote their, future 
advancement, Though their situation should impress, them 
with the necessity of great prudence, if not of disaimidation* 
flattery and the arrogance of high birth frequently coup? 
teract these salutary impressions : and, when intrusted with 
authority, they often display as much violence as if their 
brows were already encircled with that crown which is to 
invest them with despotic power. 

The ministers and chief officers of the Court are almost 
always men of polished manners, well skilled in the business 
of tfyeir respective departments, of pleasant conversation, 
subdued temper, and very acute observation: but these 
agreeable and useful qualities are, in general, all that they 
possess. Nor is virtue or liberal knowledge to be expected 
in men whose lives are wasted in attending to forms ; whose 
means of subsistence are derived from the most corrupt 
sources ; whose occupation is in intrigues which have always 
the same objects, to preserve themselves, or ruin others ; 
who cannot, without danger, speak any language but that of 
flattery and deceit ; and who are, in short, condemned, by 
their condition, to be venal, artful, and false. There have, 
no doubt, been many ministers of Persia whom it would be 
injustice to class under this general description ; but even 
the most distinguished for their virtues and talents have been 
forced in some degree to accommodate their principles to 
their station ; and, unless where the confidence of their so- 
vereign. has placed them beyond the fear of rivals, necessity 
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hit compelled them to practise a subserviency and dissimu- 
lation, at variance with that truth and integrity which can 
afoot constitute a claim to the respect all are disposed to 
grant to good and great men. 

The characters of the governors of provinces and cities 
are in a considerable degree formed on that of the sovereign : 
bat the system of the government must always dispose them 
to abuse their brief authority. From their situation, how- 
ever, they are in general more manly and open, both in 
manner and conduct, than the ministers and courtiers : and 
therefore, as a body, are entitled to more respect ; for vio- 
lence and injustice do not debase the nature of man so 
much as deceit and falsehood. 

The religious orders are divided into several classes. The 
few who attain very high rank, are usually men of learning, 
of mild temper, and retired habits. They are very careful 
to preserve the respect they enjoy, by cherishing the impres- 
sions entertained of their piety and humility. It is rare to 
see them intolerant, except where they deem the interest of 
that religion, of which they are the head, in danger. The 
lower classes of the priesthood are commonly of a very op- 
posite character. With little knowledge, and great preten- 
sions, they demand a respect which they seldom receive; and 
so are among the most discontented of the community. The 
general disposition of the Persians to treat strangers of a 
different religion with kindness and hospitality, is a subject 
of constant irritation to them* They rail at all communi- 
cation with infidels, and endeavour to obtain an importance 
with the lower orders by a display of their bigotry and in- 
tolerance. This class are often accused by their countrymen 
of indulging the worst passions. To say a man hates like a 
moollah, is to assert that he cherishes the most inveterate 
hostility. 

There is a considerable difference of character among the 
inhalutanU of the various cities and towns, originating in the 
opposite feelings and habits which they have derived from 
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their ancestors. The natives of Cazveen, Tebreez, Hamadan, 
Shiraz, and Yezd, are as remarkable for their courage, as 
those of Koom, Cashan, and Isfahan, are for their cowardice. 
The former are chiefly descended from martial tribes ; the 
forefathers of the latter have for many centuries pursued 
civil occupations. But, though some of the citizens are less 
warlike than others, their shades of character are not of so 
much consequence as to prevent their being included in a 
general description. The whole of this community may be 
deemed, as far as regards their personal appearance, a fine 
race of men : they are not tall ; but it is rare to see any of 
them diminutive or deformed, and they are in general strong 
and active. Their complexions vary from a dark olive to a 
fairness approaching to that of a northern European : and 
if they have not all the bloom of the latter, their florid 
healthy look often gives them no inconsiderable beauty. As 
a people, they may be praised for their quickness of appre- 
hension, their vivacity, and the natural politeness of their 
manners. They are sociable and cheerful; and, with some 
remarkable exceptions, as prodigal in disbursement as eager 
of gain*. The higher classes of the citizens are kind and 
indulgent masters ; and the lower ranks are, as far as re- 
spects the active performance of their duty, and the prompt 
execution of the orders they receive, the best of servants. 
In countries where the law grants equal protection to all 
ranks, and where servitude does not imply dependence, the 
master and servant are much more separated than in despotic 
states. In the latter, where there are no middle classes, the 
servant is often the humble friend, and lives in habits of in- 
timacy which can only exist where the distinction is so great 
as to remove all danger of either forgetting his condition. 

The falsehood of the Persians is proverbial ; nor are they 
forward to deny this national reproach : but they argue, 
that this vice appertains to the government, and is the 

* Tlie lower classes of merchants are often very avaricious and sordid. 
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natural consequence of their condition : and there can be no 
doubt that, when ruler* practise violence and oppression, 
those who are oppre ss ed will shield themselves by all the 
airans in their power : and when destitute of combination 
and strength, they can only have recourse to art and dupli- 
city. Nor is the moral character always debased by the use 
of ibis defence : instances continually occur in Persia, as in 
other countries subject to an arbitrary government, where 
the bead of a village, or the magistrate of a city, entitles 
k;.n«..|f U) gratitude and admiration, by a virtuous and un- 
daunted p e r sever a nce in falsehood, at the peril of his own 
life and property, to save others who consider him as their 
guardian and protector. 

The frame of private society is, perhaps, still more cal- 
culated to render men artful and false. The wives and 
slaves of a despotic husband and master must have all the 
vices of their debased condition. The first lessons their 
children learn from the example of the persons they love, is 
to practise deceit : and this early impression is confirmed by 
all their future habits. They may hear and admire moral 
sentences an the beauty and excellence of truth : but pru- 
dence warns them against so dangerous a virtue. The oaths 
they constantly use to attest their veracity, are only proofs 
of their want of it They swear by the head of the king, 
by that of the person they address, by their own, by their 
sons, that they are not asserting what is false : and if a 
stranger should continue to evince suspicion, they sometime* 
exclaim, “ Believe me; for, tlwiugh a Persian, I am speak- 
ing truth.” There are, no doubt, some of the Persians who 
do not deserve to be included in this general description, and 
who are distinguished by their regard for truth : but tlicir 
numbers are too inconsiderable to save their countrymen 
from the reproach of falsehood, as a prevalent national vice. 

The citizens of Persia are not subdued by their situation 
into a submissive temper. They are easily inflamed into 
p— cad act, when under its influence, like men carries* 
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of the result. A stranger, unacquainted wit^ 
the government, and the latitude of speech which Jit permit* 
in the persons it oppresses, is surprised to hear the, 
inhabitant of a town venting imprecations* agaipst hi? 
periors, nay, sometimes against the king himself, These 
extraordinary ebullitions of passion, which arp very oompioii 
among the lower orders, generally pass unheeded. Some- 
times they may provoke a reproof, or a few blows ; but they 
never receive consequence from the unwise interference of 
power. 

Many of the inhabitants of the principal cities are men of 
some education : but even those who are not so, are remark* 
able for the fluency of their language. They express them- 
selves with a freedom and boldness not always restrained by 
the disparity between them and the person they are address- 
ing. Hajee Ibrahim, formerly prime minister, who gloried 
in the name of citizen, used to delight in relating a dialogue 
between his brother, who was Beglerbeg, or Governor of 
Isfahan, and a seller of vegetables in that city b . An extra* 
ordinary impost having been laid on every shop, the latter 
forced himself into the Governor’s presence when he waf 
giving public audience, and exclaimed, that lie was totally 
unable to pay the tax. “ You must pay it, or le^ve the 
city,” was the reply. “ I cannot pay it,” sqid the, man; 
u and to what other place can I go?” — “ You i^ay either 
proceed to Shiraz, or Kashan, if you like those towns better 
than this,” said the governor. “ Your brother,” replied the 
shopkeeper, “ is in power at one of these cities, and your 
nephew at the other : what relief can I expect in either ?” — 

* The Persians net only rent their abuse on the person who has offended 
them, but on his whole kindred, and particularly his female relatives. Their 
abuse is generally very obscene. 

b Hajee Ibrahim repeated this anecdote to me with great animation. He, 
indeed, particularly delighted in mentioning any thing that reflected honour 
upon the spirit of the eitiaens of Persia, whom it was his polity through 
life to support aainst the wandering tribes of that country. 
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rfii Yon may proceed to court,” said the ruler, iC and complain 
to the king, if you think I have committed injustice.”— 
u Your brother, the Hajee, is prime minister,” said the man. 
44 Go to hell ! ” exclaimed the enraged governor, “and do not 
trouble me any more ! ”— u The holy man c , your deceased 
father, is perhaps there,” said the undaunted citizen. The 
crowd could not suppress their smiles, and the governor, 
who shared the general feeling, bade the complainant retire, 
and said he would attend to his case, provided he would not 
bring a curse upon his family, by insisting that they shut 
Mm out from all hopes of justice, both in this world and the 
next. 

The character of the military tribes differs essentially from 
that of the other Persians. The chiefs are often as much 
distinguished for their generosity as their courage. From 
their condition they are less artful than the ministers and 
principal civil officers. But they are not exempt from that 
vice, though it is corrected by their pride and violence. Ar- 
rogant from birth, and surrounded from infancy by devoted 
dependents, their minds are habituated to overrate their own 
pretensions, and depreciate those of others. When inflamed 
with passion, they lose the courtly manner which they are 
accustomed to assume, and give way to the most ungovern- 
able rage. They seldom suffer from the bold imprudence 
of their language on these occasions, as they can always 
plead in excuse the habits of the rude class they belong to d ; 


• The name of the father of the governor was Hajee H&shem. The ex- 
preaaion used by the shopkeeper was Hajee-murhoom, which means the de- 
ceased hajee, or “ pilgrim.” 

4 1 one day heard a nobleman of one of these tribes use the most violent 
and intuiting language of the prime minister. His imprudence appeared the 
greater, as some of the minister's particular friends were present. Apprehen- 
sive of the consequence, X next day asked him, if any thing had happened. 
4k It is all settled,” he said ; “ X have made an apology. I told the minister 
I was an £ellyatee,(a man of a wandering tribe) ; and that, you know, is an 
excuse for any thing a man can say or do.’ ’ 
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and the allowance they demand upon this ground, is hardly 
ever refused, even by the monarch himself, if he has been 
the object of their intemperance. The character of these 
military nobles may be said to change with the state of their 
country : when that is settled for any long period, they lose 
a great deal of their native honesty and violence. Educated 
at the capital, where, in youth, they are generally kept as 
hostages for the good conduct of their fathers; and com* 
pelled to constant attendance on the king after they have 
attained manhood ; they become in time courtiers, and ex- 
cept in being more haughty are not materially different from 
the other nobles and principal officers. W e can neither praise 
them, nor any other of the higher ranks in Persia, for their 
strictness in either moral or religious duties : to the former, 
they do not even pretend to give much attention ; and 
though they are careful to observe all the forms of the latter, 
they often seem indifferent to the substance, and are in the 
habit of discussing the tenets of their faith with a freedom 
sometimes bordering upon profaneness *. 

* Religion ia a favorite topic of conversation, particularly when a stran* 
ger of an opposite faith is of the party. It is not unusual to hear the subject 
treated in a manner which proves at least that there is the utmost latitude 
of speech. I have frequently listened to these discussions with some surprise. 
I heard a person of high rank one day exclaim, in a mixed company, where 
some priests were maintaining the sacred claims of the descendants of the pro- 
phet — “ This is all very well for superstitious fools who know no better : 
but I have travelled and read, and have more than once met with a dog of % 
Syud, and an angel of a Jew ! ** This speech produced a hearty laugh at the 
expense of the holy man. I find in one of my manuscripts a very ludicrous 
instance of the open impiety of a nobleman now living in Khormssan. He 
heard a moollah describe, in the pulpit, the manner in which the angels Rob* 
ker and Nakir visit the grave the moment after the corpse is deposited in it. 
He went away, determined to satisfy his mind by a physical experiment t and 
the next time he heard the priest mention the subject he exclaimed, before 
the astonished congregation — “ All that fellow says is a lie ! My servant 
died four days ago ; and as I was resolved to discover the troth, I stuffed 
his mouth quite full with dry grain. I have since opened his grave, and the 
grain is exactly where it was placed : it is therefore quite imposs i bl e that he 
should have either spoken to man or angel 1 ” 
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The Eellyats, as a body, have the virtues and vices of 
their condition ; are sincere, hospitable, and brave ; but rude, 
violent, and rapacious. They are not in need of falsehood 
and deceit, and therefore not much in the habit of practising 
them : but if they have fewer vices than the citizens, it is 
evidently the absence of temptation, and the ignorance of 
Inxuiy, which give them their superiority ; for it is remarked 
that they never settle in town s, or enter them as victors, 
without exceeding the inhabitants in every species of profli- 
gacy f . 

The females who dwell in towns are usually placed in the 
situation of slaves ; and, therefore, have many of the quali- 
ties which belong to that condition. The character of a race 
which can hardly be said to have any influence in the com- 
munity, is of little importance ; and if it were otherwise, 
we cannot have sufficient information to form any correct 
judgment upon it. If we believe common report, or the 
tales of Persian writers, the art and ingenuity of the women 
are often successful in eluding the jealous vigilance of their 
domestic tyrants. Of the females of the wandering tribes I 
have already spoken : they enjoy a fair portion of liberty ; 
and if they are inferior to the natives of cities in beauty of 
person and softness of manner, they are superior to them in 
industry, in chastity, and many other virtues. We meet 
with frequent examples among this class of an elevation of 
sentiment, and an heroic courage which nothing but freedom 
could inspire. 

In speaking generally g of the Persians, we may describe 

1 If would be disgusting to enter into a catalogue of the vices of a people 
among whom the indulgence of unnatural lust is not considered a crime. 

■ This only applies to the Mahomedan population. The Armenians who 
lire in Persia are a submissive and humble race, endeavouring by their in- 
dustry to obtain a livelihood among a people by whom they are treated with 
harshness and contempt. The Jews are much more despised, and their 
character and condition are more degraded. I have before spoken of the 
few families of Guebres, or M worshippers of fire,” who remain, and whom 
their Mahomedan conquerors seem to tolerate, that they may enjoy their 
triumph by protracted oppression. 
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them as handsome, active, and robust ; of lively imagina- 
tion, quick apprehension, and agreeable and prepossessing 
manners. Asa nation they may be termed brave ; though 
the valour they have displayed, like that of every other 
people in a similar state of society, has in a great degree 
depended upon their leaders, and the nature of the objects 
they have fought for. Their vices are still more prominent 
than their virtues. Compelled by the nature of their go. 
vernment to have recourse on every occasion to art or vio- 
lence, they are alternately submissive and tyrannical. Many 
of their more serious defects may be attributed to the 8Ame 
cause ; and there is no country in which so much of the 
immorality of its inhabitants can be referred to a bad system 
of internal administration. This reflection, though it may 
mitigate our sense of the depravity of individuals, leaves 
little hope of their amendment ; for it is evident that this 
cannot be effected except by the concurrence of many radi- 
cal changes, with a complete alteration in their political con- 
dition ; an event which neither their past history nor present 
state can lead us to anticipate. 
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ABAK A KHAN suoceeds his father, Hoolakoo Khan, i. 265 ; his 
country invaded by Barkah Khan, ib.; defeats Borag Aghlan, ib . ; 
his death and character, 266 ; his marriage, and an opinion enter- 
tained of his having embraced the Christian faith, 266. 

Ab as- Abool- Ahmed. — See Muatamed-ool-ollfi. 

Abbas the Great is plaeed under the tutelage of Ali Kooli Khan, i. 336 ; 
an order is sent for his execution, which is deferred, and his life saved* 
337 ; is proclaimed king, 343 ; marches from Khorassan, and takes 
Casveen, ib. ; is occupied in the establishment of his authority, 
344 ; returns to his capital, ib. ; marches to the relief of Meshed, 
but is taken ill, and compelled to remain at Teheran, ib. ; returns 
to Cazveen, ib. ; marches against the Turks, and visits their camp 
in disguise, 345 ; repels the invasion of the Turks by the reduction 
of Ghil&n, ib. ; proceeds against the Turks, but returns in con- 
sequence of a prediction of the astrologers, and abdicates the 
throne, 346 ; reascends it, ib. ; attacks and defeats the Oosbegs, 
347 ; reduces several provinces, ib. ; meditates the recovery of the 
provinces conquered by the Turks, 348 ; his reception of Sir 
Anthony Sherley, 349 ; raises a corps of infantry, 350 ; his cre- 
dentials to Sir Anthony Sherley on deputing him to the princes of 
Christendom, 35 1 ; privileges granted by him to the Christians in 
his kingdom, 352; takes Nahavund, and destroys its fortifications, 
354 ; marches into Aderbejan, ib. ; defeats the Turks, takes Te- 
breez, and invests Eriv&n, 355 ; attacks and defeats the Turks after 
a severe battle, 356 ; his personal scuffle with a Kfird, 35 7 ; re- 
covers the provinces conquered by the Turks, 358 ; the veneration 
in which he was held, ib. ; maintains an amicable intercourse with 
the Oosbegs, the Emperor of Delhi, and the European states in 
India, 360 ; conquers the Island of Ormus, ib. ; disregards his 
treaty with the English, 362 ; deputes Sir Robert Sherley to Eng- 

9 In consequence of an oversight at the time this work was sent to press, an incorrect 
spelling of many proper names has been followed, from the former edition, throughout tho 
first volume of the present one; in the second volunt, as w«U as in the Index, this haa 
been corrected. 
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land, 363 ; his reception and treatment of Sir Dodmore Cotton, 
364 ; becomes hostile to the British nation, 365 ; character of his 
government, t b . ; his improvement of the City of Isfah&n, 366 ; 
also of Meshed and other places, 367 ; his encouragement to 
Christians to settle in Persia, 368 ; his internal administration, ib.; 
measures adopted by him to repress the turbulence of the K&zel- 
bdsh tribes, 369 ; his religious character, 370; his toleration of 
religion, particularly the Christian, 372 ; his conduct to his own 
family, ib . ; contrives to put his son Suffee Meerza to death, 373 ; 
deprives two others of his sons of sight, 375 ; his cruel treatment of 
his son Khtid&h-bundah, ib. ; his death, 376 ; his personal appear- 
ance, general character, and government, 377; his search after 
Pehlevee manuscripts, 555, Appendix ; his military improvements, 
ii. 357 ; paintings in his palaces, 390, 

Abbas the Second succeeds his father, Sdm Meerza, i. 386 ; his ex- 
cesses, 387 ; recovers Cdndahdr, 388 ; his reception of Im£m 
Kooli Khdn Oosbeg, 389 ; shelters another prince of the Oosbeg*, 
ib. ; maintains peace with Turkey, ib. ; his death and character, 390. 

Abbas the Third, the son of Shah T&mdsp, is placed on the throne, 
ii. 1 1 , n. ; his death, 15. 

Abbas, one of the murderers of Aga Mahomed Khdn, ii. 303. 

Abbas, the uncle of Caliph Ali, ii. 259. 

Abbas-ftbdd, a suburb of Isfahan, i. 420. 

Abbas Kooli, son of Abbas Kooli Kh£n, ii. 142. 

Abbas Kooli Khdn, chief of the tribe of Bydt, takes Nishapore, ii. 
140 ; is taken a prisoner to Cabool, and becomes a favourite at that 
court, 141 ; returns to Nishapore, ib. 

Abbas Meerzft, grandson of Abbas the Second, i. 399. 

Abbas Meerzft, son of Shah Sultan Hoossein, i. 432, n. 

Abbas Meerza, the present heir apparent, ii. 104, n. ; why declared heir 

‘ apparent instead of his elder brother, 392. 

Abdftl, one of the degrees of the Soofees, ii, 291, n. 

Abd&llee, an AffghSn tribe, L 403 ; at present called Dooranee, ib. n. 

Abd-ool Ali, chief of Tursheez, an account of, ii. 146. 

Abd-ool Azeez-Wahdbee, ii. 263, n. 

Abd-ool- Azeez, son of NSdir Mahomed Oosbeg, i. 389. 

Abd-ool Ghdzee Kh5n, the nominal Prince of Bokhara, il 160, n.; 
Aga Mahomed Khan sends a mission to him, 197. 

Abd-ool Gh&zi, an author, i. 97, n. 

Abd-ool Hoossein-Cherkani, one of Mahmood’s generals, i. 191. 

Abd-ool Kais, an Arab tribe ; their invasion of Persia, L 83. 

Abd-ool K&sim Noah. — See Ameer Noah the Second. 

Abd-ool Lateef, son of Ulugh Beg, L 315. 

Abd-ool Malik, son of Ameer Noah, his reign and death, i. 164. 
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Abd-ool Malik, son of Ameer Noah the Second, is raised to the throne, 

i. 164; is defeated by Mahmood, and flies to Bokh&r&, 166 ; is 
seized and sent to Ourgunge, where he dies, ib. 

Abd-ool Malik, the name of the Imam M&lik, ii. 243, n. 

Abd-ool Momeen Khan, son of Abdulla Khan Oosbeg, takes Meshed, 
and massacres its inhabitants, i. 344. 

Abd-ool Momtn Kh£n, son of Abool Feze Khan Oosbeg, ii. 159, n. 
Abd-ool Raheem Chackboote, ii. 160, n. 

Abd-ool Raheem Khdn, brother to Hajee Ibrahim, ii. 112. 

Abd-ool W6hftb, the W&hdbees derive their name from him. ii. 263, n. 
Abd-ool Wahid is supposed to be the founder of the W&hdatte&h sect 
of Soofees, ii. 271, n. ; the five sects derived from him, 27 7, n. 
AbdOlla, Waly of Arabia, i. 448. 

Abdftlla, a Turkish general, attacks the army of N&dir, ii. 14 ; is 
slain, tb. 

Abdtilla, also called Mehdee ; his descent, i. 182, n. 

Abddlla, an officer in the service of Tiraoor, L 290. 

Abdftlla ben Tahir, governor of Khorassan, i 501, Ap. 

Abdfllla Khan, uncle of Lootf Ali Khan, ii. 122. 

AbdQlla Khan Oosbeg, i. 344, n. 

Abdfllla Khan Baloochee, i. 471. 

Abdftlla Kouprouli, Pftch& of Cairo, ii. 14, n. 

Aberkoh, a village, iL 121. 

Abestagi. — See Abustakeen. 

Abeste. — See Bust. 

Abghau Nevian, son of Karegar, i.284, n. 

Ablutions enjoined by Mahomed, ii. 228. 

Aboo Ali, a general of Ameer Noah, deposes, and again restores that 
chief, L 164 ; obtains a grant of Khorassan, ib. 

Aboo- Ali -ben- Senna, or Avicenna, ii. 384. 

At oo Ali Mahommed Aldagamee translates the Tarikh Tubree into 
; Persian, i. 42, n. 

Aboo Ali Sumjoovee, one of the nobles of Ameer Noah the Second, 
L 164, n. 

Aboobeker, caliph, his right to the caliphate disputed, i. 152, n . ; forms 
the Koran into a volume, ii. 235. 

Aboo Isaak, a Soofee teacher, ii. 277, n. 

Aboo Jaffier, the author of the Tarikh Tubree, i. 42, n. 

Abool Fatteh Khan, Governor of Isfahan, is attacked and defeated, 

ii. 59, n. ; is put to death, 67. 

Abool Fazel Lumbhanee, i. 242, 244. 

Abool Fatteh Khan, son of Kerreem Khan, ii. 89, n. ; proclaimed 
successor to the crown, ib. ; is imprisoned, 90 ; is again proclaimed 
king, 95 ; his character, ib. ; is deprived of sight, 96. 
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Abool-fedha, an author, i. 1 99, n. 

Aboolfiradge, an author, i. 21 1, n. 

Abool Fyze Khan, ruler of the Oosbegs, ii. 38 ; submitt t6 NAdfr, but 
is restored to his government, ib. ; his death, 159, n. 

Abool Haschem, Governor of Ghilan, is put to death, L 24 f. 

Abool Hussein, a Syrian, i. 238. 

Abool KAsim HumzA, son of MoosAh KAzim, i. 320, n. 

Abool Kasim Mahomed, of the family of the rulers Of Egypt, i. 
182, n. 

Abool Kausim, i. 248, n. 

Abool Shujah-ool-Buyah, the ancestor of the Dllemee family, enters 
the service of Makan, i. 167. 

Aboo Nujub, of Sohr&verdee, a Soofee sect, it 277, n. 

Aboo Obeyd is sent in command of a force against the Persians, i 
136 ; whom he attacks, ib. ; is killed, 137. 

Aboo Seyd, known by his title of Behauder Khan, succeeds hts fkiher 
Mahomed Khodah-bundah, L 279 ; becomes enamoured of the 
daughter of his minister, 280 ; is taken ill and dies, 281. 

Aboo Seyd, the great grandson of Timoor, succeeds Baber, i. 315 ; his 
death, 317, 318. 

Aboosheerwan, commonly called Shah Adil, L 348, n. 

Aboosheher, i. 238 ; an English factory established at, ii. 81 ; mean 
temperature of, 364, n. ; 408, n. 

Aboo Taher, the grandson of Ali, obtains great fhme, L 238 ; attacks 
Shuban Kurrah, and subdues the tribes of Ldrist&n, 239 ; throws 
off his allegiance to the rulers of Fars, ib. 

Aboo-taleb, vizier of the Caliph Mustasim, i. 262, n. 

Aboo Yusuph, an officer of the army of Yacoob-ben-Leis, L 152. 

Aboo Yusuph Razee, a moollAh, h.255, n. 

Aboozoog-a-Mihir, the minister of NoosheerwAn ; his wisdom contri- 
butes to the success of that monarch, i. 110; the circumstance 
which led to his attaining high power, ib. n. ; is termed the Seneca 
of the East, 119,n. 

Abraham, the parent of Ishmael, i. 134, n.; the number of TOlunief 
of the Scriptures given to him, ii. 220, n . ; the Soofees deem him 
one of their principal teachers, 278, n. 

Absar-ool-Moostubsureen, an Arabic work, ii. 244, n. 

Abtahesh, the Persian name of Agathocles, i. 65, n. 

AbtAl, one of the degrees of the Soofees, ii. 291, n. 

Abten, the father of Feridoon, i. 13. 

Abustakeen establishes a principality, and makes Ghizni his capital, 
i. 175 ; he is variously called Abestagi, Aleptekeen, and Alputte- 
keen, ib. n. ; death, 1 76. 

Abuver,tlie birth-place of NAdir Shah, i. 34. 
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Acad us, Bishop of Amida, redeems seven thousand Persian captives, 
L 94. 

Aoetinaa.— See Chtmab. 

Achemenes compared to Z41, i. 18, n.; is the ancestor of Cambyses, 
224. n. 

Ackbar, Emperor of India, ii. 22. 

Ackbar Khan, son of Zuckee Khan, ii. 89 ; his character and death, 
100. 

Adam, the number of volumes of the Scriptures given to him, ii, 
220, n. 

Add Actachi, an officer in the service of Tiraoor, L 296, a. 

Aderbejan, province of, i. 4 ; doctrine of Zoroaster first taught at, 45 ; 
the ancient Atropatene given to Teridates, 83 ; its government as- 
signed to Illy G us, 232 ; conquered by the King of Khaurum, 233 ; 
taken by Ismael, 324; conquered by Abbas the Great, 350; is 
under the rule of AxM Khan Afighan, ii 59 ; its climate, 300. 

Adbed, i 248, n. 

Adhnmein, a Soofee sect; their usage, ii. 219, n. 

Add sucoasd t M uad-ood - douleh in his office, i. 219. 

Add GhcrUh, leader of the Tartars of Kapchack, is defeated, made 
prisoner, and murdered, L 338. 

Add Shah.— See All Kooli Khan, nephew of Ns dir. 

Adrian oondudes a peace with Khootroo, u 67. 

Adultery, how punished among the wandering tribes, ii 330. 
an author, i 528, Ap. 

Afghans, i 186 ; their origin and descent, 401 ; derivation of the 
word, ib. n. ; are converted very early to the Mahomed an religion, 
402 ; invade Persia, id. ; take Isfahan, 435 ; subdue Persia, 438 ; 
defeat the Turks, 463 ; are defeated by Nadir Kooli, 407 ; evacuate 
Ufkhan. 400 ; their entire extirpation, 472. 

AffidUr, a Turkish tnbe, i 326, n. 

Afra, a poem, i 501 , Ap. 

Afrinib is sent to invade Penis with a large army, i. 20 ; beaooes 
Sovereign of Persia, 21 ; discovers the treachery of his brother 
A giai ve a , and slsys him with his own hand. 22 ; his unsucce ss f u l 
combat with Roost em, 24 ; retreats acroes the Oxus, i5, ; invades 
Persia, 27 ; is expelled, i b . ; his next invasion, why abandoned, 29 ; u 
joined by Siylveah, 29 ; his joyful reception of hun, 30 ; puts 8n ivesh 
to death, 3 1 ; his cruelty to his daughter Feringhee*, i b. ; his conduct 
to his grandson, Ky Khoosroo. id. ; sends an army against the 
Persians, which is defeated, id. ; his unsocoeasful combat with 
Roost tm, 32 ; m compelled to fly his own dominions, 33 ; attacks 
the mam body of the Persians, but is defeated, and escapes to hts 
c a pit al, 35 ; flies from hb own territories, 16. ; which he again re- 
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covers, 36 ; hazards anolher action, but is defeated, 38 ; retreats, 
after a general battle, 41 ; is taken, and killed, i lb. ; is probably 
the monarch of the Getae and Massagetse, 97, n. ; reasons for sup- 
posing him to be the monarch of the Scythians, 511, Ap. n. 

Afzuledh, one of the sects of Soofees, ii. 273, n, 

Aga Ali, the son of Kasim Khan Shooftee, revenges himself on the 
Governor of Resht, ii. 328, n. ; is assassinated, ib. 

Aga Jumdl, Governor of Resht, slays Kerrecm, of the tribe of 
Shooftee, ii. 328, n. 

Aga Kum£l, Governor of Resht, slain by Kasim Khan, ii. 328, n. 

Aga Mahomed Ali, Moosht&hed of Kermanshah, his account of the 
Soofee sects, ii. 271, n. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, instance of his respect for the word of a king, i. 
551, Ap. n. ; his flight to the Tflrkdmans, ii. 72, n. ; his imprison- 
ment at, and escape from, Shiraz, 92 ; goes to Mazenderan, and 
proclaims himself a competitor for the crown, 93 ; is defeated 
by Shaikh Vais, 100 ; attacks and defeats a force sent in pursuit of 
him, ib. ; takes Isfahan, 103; retreats to Teheran, and becomes 
master of Irak, ib. ; defeats Lootf Ali Khan, and besieges Shiraz, 
1 09 ; raises the siege, and returns to Teheran, ib. : detaches Moos- 
tfiphd Khan to support Hajee Ibrahim, 117; detaches another 
strong force to Shiraz, ib. ; marches towards that city with hi* 
whole army, but is attacked and nearly defeated by Lootf Ali Khan, 
118 ; the cause which prevented the complete defeat of his troops, 
ib. ; marches towards Shiraz, and sends an army to attack Lootf 
Ali Khan, 121 ; proceeds with all the force he can collect against 
Lootf Ali Khan, 123 ; lays siege to Kerman, 124 ; his conduct to 
the Secretary of Lootf Ali Khan, ib ., n . ; his massacre of the inha- 
bitants of Kerman, 125 ; his shameful treatment of Lootf Ali Khan, 
126 ; territories possessed by him at the death of that chief, 129 ; 
efforts made by him to unite the chiefs of his own tribe, 130 ; 
motives for making Teheran his capital, 131 ; is made pri- 
soner and emasculated, 176; obtains his release, and joins his 
father, ib. ; falls into the hands of Kerreem Khan, 177 ; insta n c e 
of his revengeful conduct, ib. ; escapes from Shiraz, and proceeds 
to Mazenderan, 178 ; his motives for pardoning the chiefs who had 
injured him, ib. ; some of his brothers declare against him, 180 ; is 
surprised and made captive, ib. ; is liberated, ib. ; takes Isfahan, 
ib. ; is compelled to retreat to Teheran, which he makes his capital, 
ib. ; is joined by several powerful chiefs, ib. ; prevails on Ali 
Affshfir to become the first lord of his court, 181 ; seizes and de- 
prives him of sight, ib. ; his massacre of the inhabitants of Ker- 
man, ib. ; character of his principal actions, ib. ; conduct pursued 
by him to establish his power, 182 ; his treatment of the remains of 
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Keman Kban and Nldir 8 hah, 193; hie conduct to hit subjects 
and troops, 184 ; his high opinion of Hajee Ibrahim, iA. ; his de- 
ception, and murder of his brother, Jafficr Kooli, 183 ; his conduct 
to the TArkflman tribes near Asterabad, 186 ; resolves to compel 
Heradius to obedience, 187 ; prepares for the invasion of Georgia, 
100 ; proceeds towards 8heshah, and receives the submission of 
the governors of that city and Erivfin, ib . ; marches to Teflis, 191 ; 
defeats Heradius, enters Teflis, and orders a general massacre, ib . ; 
inarches towards Gunjah, 192; Shirwan and Eriv&n submit to 
him, tA. ; his coronation, and speech to the assembly on the occa- 
sion, 193 ; proceeds to Khorassan, and receives the submission of 
several chiefs, 194 ; his motives for proceeding to Meshed, ib . ; his 
avarice in possessing jewels, and the tortures inflicted on Shah 
Rokh to make him discover such as he had concealed, 193; his 
mission to the ruler of Bokliara, 1 96 ; invites the King of Cabool to 
join him, 197 ; proceeds towards Teheran, and makes preparations 
to expel the Russians from Georgia, ib. ; character of the plan he 
had resolved to pursue in effecting this object, 198 ; marches to- 
wards Georgia, ib. ; is invited to take possession of Sheshuh, 292 ; 
enters that fortress, iA. ; is murdered, 203 ; his character and go- 
vennntrit, 204 ; his conduct to his own family, 203 ; to the religious 
men of his kingdom, 206 ; his administration of justice, ib . ; his 
conduct to the ministers and officers of his court, 207 ; his mode of 
selling his ministers to raise money, ib . ; his treatment of the Kajhr 
and other tribes, 208 ; his support of the royal dignity, 209 ; his 
tre at ment of his soldiers, 210 ; his contempt of luxury, 211 ; his 
conduct to the merchants, and to the farmers and cultivators, 212 ; 
instances of his avarice, iA. ; his remains sent to Kerbelah, 404 ; 
his respect for the priesthood, 413. 

Aga Meerza, the son of Delavur, of the tribe of Taimni, ii. 4 1, n. 

Aga Mehdee, a Soofee, is put to desth, ii. 299, n. 

Aga Mootdruk, an eunuch of the Court of Abbas tlie Second, i. 392 ; 
hb speech against raising Soofee Meena to the throne, i A. 

A gal heat. the historian, L 301, Ap. 

Aga Raflrmh. of the tribe of Shooftce, slays Aga Jumil, Governor of 
Resht, ii. 328, n. 

Agathocles, the Viceroy of Persia, is slain, i 65 ; he is called by the 
Persians Abtahesh, ib., n. 

Agertoo Khan put to death by 95m Meena, l 393, n. 

Agra, the town of, i. 187, n. 

Agiadates, the name of Cyrus before he ascended the throne, i. 523, 
Ap . ; it it also given to the river Kur, ib. tu 

A g rants , the brother of AfrlsiAb, i. 21 ; his treachery discovered, and 
hmmff tabs and slain, 22 ; continuation of the reign of his descen- 
dants, 49. 
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Agriculture, ii. 379. 

Ague, remarkable treatment of, il 386. 

Ahely Bayt, the adherents of the family of Mahomed the Prophet, ii. 
255, n. 

Ahmed, the son of Saman ; is sent to subdue the Province of Per- 
ghanah, L 159 ; succeeds to the government of S&marcand, 162. 
Ahmed succeeds his father, Ismael, i. 162 ; is murdered, 163. 

Ahmed marches to Bagdad with his brother Ali Buyah, L 167 ; re- 
ceives the title of Muaz-ood-douleh, and is appointed vizier to the 
caliph, ib. ; dethrones the Caliph Mustukhfy, and exercises absolute 
authority, 169. 

Ahmed, the son of Mahomed, one of the monarchs of Ghizni, assas- 
sinates Massood, i. 199. 

Ahmed, the son of Aweis ; his contests with Ameer Timoor, i. 282 ; 
also called Ahmed-Eel-Khannee, 297 ; escapes on the approach of 
Timoor, ib. ; repossesses himself of Bagdad, 303 ; is taken, and put 
to death, 316. 

Ahmed, an Affghan of the tribe of Abd&Uee, is sent to Isfahan, L403; 

is of the family of B&reekzehi, ib. n. 

Ahmed, P&ch& of Bagdad, takes Gunjah, and subdues Kermanshah, 

i. 458; is compelled to return to Bagdad, ib.; takes M&r£g& and 
Cazveen, 462; is defeated by Ashrdff, ib. ; concludes a peace with 
Nftdir, which is not approved by the Emperor of Constantinople, 

ii. 15. 

Ahmed, the third Emperor of the Turks, dethroned, ii. 8. 

Ahmed Aga, an eunuch of the Court of Shah Sultan Hoossein, L 428. 
Ahmed-ben-Arabshah, the Arabian historian of the Life of Timoor, i. 
307, n. 

Ahmed-ben-Sulimkn, ruler of Samarcand, i. 225, n. 
Ahmed-Eel-Khannee.— See Ahmed, son of Aweis. 

Ahmed Khan. — See Neekoodar. 

Ahmed Khan Abd&llee is repulsed in an attack on the Persians, h. 52; 
proceeds to Cand&har, and founds a separate kingdom, ib.; takes 
the City of Herat, 56 ; defeats Meer Aulum, and takes Meshed, ib.; 
guarantees the independence of Khorassan to ShahRokh, 57 ; sends 
a force to attack Mazenderan, but they are repulsed, 58 ; his cha- 
racter and rule, 154. 

Ahmed Khan By&t, ii 141, n. 

Ahmed Shah, Affghan, is the founder of the present royal family of 
Cabool, i. 403, n. ; assumes the title of Dooree Dooran, and calls 
his tribe Door&nee, ib. 

Ahmed Shah. — See Ahmed Khan Abd&Uee. 

Ahmedzehis, an Affghan tribe, i. 403, n. 

Ahriman, the Angel of Death, according to the Dabistan, L 46, xu ; 
495, Ap . 
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Ahsela Bhaee, L 192, n. 

Ahwaz, the city of, i. 140. 

Aish Khatoon succeeds Atta-beg Seljook, i. 237. 

Aiwuz-ool-Kaoos, the son of Firoze Shah Zereen KuMh, i. 320, n. 

Ajimere-fort, i. 190. 

Ajumeedn, a Soofee sect, their usage, ii. 277, n. 

Akftser&h, the name of the race of Noosheerwan, i. 348, n. 

Akhlik-e-Nisiree, a Persian work, L 251. 

Akht& Khan, the name by which Beggee Jftn called Aga Mahomed 
Khan,ii 198, n. 

Akhteristan, a work on astrology, L 490, Ap. 

Ak-koinloo, a TOrkOman tribe, L 316 ; also called Bdyenderee, 318. 

Akshehr, in Syria, i. 306, n. 

Alabah Ghuswan lays the foundation of the City of Bussorah, i. 140. 

Alankoua, princess, the descent of Chenghiz traced to her, i. 263, n. 

Albiz, a Soofee teacher, h. 277, n. 

Albdzedn, a Soofee sect, their usage, 277, n. 

Alboors, a Tillage, ii. 119, n. 

Albuquerque, Alphonso de, conquests made by him in the Gulf of 
Persia, i. 361. 

Akhymy, the knowledge of, in Persia, ii. 380. 

Alenjuck, the fort of, i. 233. 

Aleppo, dynasty of, i. 228. 

Aleptekeen. — See Abustakeen. 

Alexander the Great, fable respecting his birth, L 54 ; refuses to pay 
tribute, 65 ; receives an ambassador from the Persian court, ib. ; 
invades Persia, 56 ; the honours paid by him to the corpse of Darab 
the 8econd, ib. ; marries the daughter of that monarch, 57 ; divides 
Persia into ninety principalities, ib. ; slays the murderer of his fa- 
ther, 57 ; besieges the City of Burakoos, ib. n. ; his speech to his 
subjects on the death of his father, 59 ; is raised to the throne, ib. ; 
sends an envoy to Keyd Hindee, ib. ; subdues different cities in 
Greece, ib. ; invades Persia, 60 ; marches towards India, ib. ; be- 
comes enamoured of the daughter of that chief, ib. ; makes war 
against Poor, ib. ; marches against the Emperor of China, ib. ; his 
interview with that monarch, ib. ; with whom he concludes a treaty, 
61 ; the astrologers’ prediction of his death accomplished, ib. ; he 
writes to his mother, ib. ; his death, 62 ; is believed by Persian au- 
thors to be the Prophet Zulkernyn, ib. n. ; his building of the rampart 
which confines Yajooz and Majooz, ib. ; his character and govern- 
ment, ib. ; is supposed to have built the fort of Tekreet, 297 ; his 
history re-considered, 533, Ap. ; the destruction of Persepolis attri- 
buted to him, 641, ib. ; refuses to sit in the presence of Sisygambis, 
5 53, n. 
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Alexius, first Grecian emperor, i. 218, n. 

A1 Hacin, an Arabian historian, L 308, n. 

Ali, Caliph, i. 147 ; his consanguinity to Mahomed the Prophet, 153, 
n. ; his right to the succession maintained by the Sheahs, ib. ; the 
first monarch of Persia who proclaims himself of his sect, 273 ; the 
Seffaveans proclaim themselves his adherents, 323 ; his history, 
324; his elevation satisfies the clamour of his friends, ii. 238; 
grounds on which his right to the succession is maintained by the 
Sheahs, 239 ; deemed a divinity, 266. 

Ali, the son of Abool Hoossein, is severely beaten and thrown into a 
cave, i. 238 ; is extricated, ib. 

Ali Bowah. — See Dilemee. 

Ali Buy ah defeats Yakoot, and becomes a great leader, i. 167; de- 
feats that chief again, and makes himself master of Fars and other 
provinces, id,; marches to Bagdad, id. ; is appointed Viceroy of 
Fars and Irak, and receives the rank of Ameer-ool-Omrah, and the 
title of Umood-ood-douleh, id. ; discovers great treasures, 168; 
becomes master of all the countries between Khorassan and Bag- 
dad, 169 ; his death and character, id. 

Ali Himmut Khan, a general of Syud Moorad Khan, ii. 107, n. 

Ali Khan, chief of the tribe of Affshar, refuses to unite his forces with 
those of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 180 ; is persuaded to become the 
first lord of the court of that monarch, id. ; is treacherously seized 
and deprived of sight, 181. 

Ali Kooli, son of Abbas Kooli Khan, ii. 148. 

Ali Kooli Khan, a chief of the tribe of Shamloo ; Abbas the Great is 
placed under his tutelage, i. 337; receives an order to put that 
prince to death, which he defers, and saves his life, id. ; is unsuc- 
cessful in an action with Murshud Kooli Khan, 344. 

Ali Kooli Khan, Governor of Herat, put to death, i. 343. 

Ali Kooli Khan, the favourite of Soofee, the son of Abbas the Second, 
i. 394. 

Ali Kooli Khan, the nephew of N&dir, ii. 46 ; is hailed Sovereign of 
Persia, 53 ; marches to Meshed, and assumes the title of Adil Shah, 
id. ; puts three of the princes to death, 54 ; is taken and deprived 
of sight, 56 ; is put to death, id. ; commands Aga Mahomed Khan 
to be emasculated, 176. 

Ali Mahomed Khan is left in charge of Bussorah, ii. 80 ; interferes 
in a dispute between two Arab tribes, 81 ; is defeated and slain, id. 

Ali Meerza, son of Tdmdsp, is deprived of sight, i. 336. 

AliMoor&d, Chief of the Bukhteedree tribe, taken and put to death, ii.20. 

Ali Moor&d Khan, ii. 76, n. ; supports the pretensions of Zuckee 
Khan, 89 ; is detached against Aga Mahomed Khan, 93 ; revolts 
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* against Zuckee Khan, ib. ; marches to Isfahan, 94 ; declares him- 
self king, arid marches to Isfahan, 97 ; is defeated, and deserted by 
bis troops, ib. ; retreats to Hamadan, ib. ; defeats Ali Nuckee, and 
besieges Shiraz, ib. ; which surrenders to him, 98 ; becomes Sove- 
reign of Persia, 99 ; returns to Isfahan, and deputes his son, Shaik 
Vais, against Aga Mahomed Khan, TOO ; joins the army under his 
son at Teheran, ib. ; sends another army into Mazenderan, ib . ; 
taken ill, and dies, 101 ; his character, ib. ; his persecution of the 
Soofees, 296. 

Ali Murddn Khan, Governor of Candahar, L 382, 

Ali Murdan Khan, Waly of LSristan, i. 422. 

Ali Murd£n Khan, Chief of the tribe of Bukhtee&ree, takes Isfahan, 
ii. 60 ; invites several omrahs to join his standard, ib. ; his contest 

‘ with KerTeem Khan, 61; his death, ib. 

Ali Murdan Khan, of the tribe of Ben Shyb&nee, an account of him 
ii. 143, n. 

Ali Nuckee Khan, son of Sdduk Khan, is imprisoned, ii. 89, n.; is 
detached against Ali Moor&d Khan, whom he attacks and defeats, 
97; returns to Isfahan, and gives himself up to every species of 
excess, ib.; marches to complete his conquest of Irak, ib.; is de- 
feated, and compelled to fly to Shiraz, ib. 

Ali Nuckee Khan, Governor of Yezd, ii. 121. 

Ali Pflchii, Commander of the Turkish army in Aderbejan, i. 355 ; is 
defeated, and made prisoner, ib. 

Ali Rezfi, the eighth ImSm, interred at Meshed, i. 315,344, n. 

Ali Reza, author of the History of the Zend Family, ii. 84. 

Aliverdi Beg, a general of Abbas the Great, i. 347 ; becomes the 
friend of Sir Anthony Sherley, 351. 

Aliverdi Khan, the father of Nou Roze Khan Yeshk£g&ssee-bAshee, 
ii. 175, n. 

Ali Yar Khan, of Subzaw&r, ii. 144, n. 

Ali Yezdi. — See Sherrif-ood-deen. 

Ali-alahyahs, one of the Mahomedan sects ; they deem Ali to be a 
divinity, ii. 266. 

Allah, or Allah-ood-deen, marches to revenge the death of his brother 
Soori, i. 201 ; defeats Byram, and abandons Ghizni to the fuiy of 
his soldiers, ib. 

Allahamoot, a fort, taken by Hussun Soobah, i. 242, n. ; is also 
called Almowut, 213, n. 

Allahdad, an officer of Timoor, i. 299. 

Allah-ood-deen, Prince of Ghour, becomes tributary to Sanjar, i. 224 ; 
is also called Hoossein and Jehan Sooz, ib. n. 

Allah-ood-deen, a Soofee teacher, ii. 277, n. 

Allah-ood-deen Mahomed, succeeds his father, Hoossein ebn Naser, i. 
248 ; his reign long and prosperous, 249. 
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AJlah-ood-deen Mahomed succeeds his father, Jeltal-ood-deeo Hoc** 
sein, L 250; falls into a state of deep melancholy, ib. • is akin, 251. 

Almagestum, the Arabic translation of the astronomical system of 
Ptolemy, ii. 22S. 

AlmAs, the Commander of Mahmoods guards, is put to death, L 460. 

Almowut— See Allahamoot 

Alms, one of the duties of the Mahomedan religion, iL 229. 

Alp-Arselan, L 1 73 ; succeeds his uncle, Toghrul Beg, 209 ; his per- 
secution of the Christians in his invasion of Georgia, id, ; advances 
to the province of Phrygia, 210 ; falls back on his own frontiers, 
and offers terms to the Roman emperor, ib. ; prepares for action, 
210; resolves not to survive a defeat, 211; defeats the Roman army, 
and takes Rom anus prisoner, id. ; his treatment of him, id. ; deter- 
mines on the conquest of his native province, 213 ; subdues the 
greater part of Khaurizm, id. ; is slain, id. ; bis character and go* 
vemment, 214, &c. 

Alputtekeem — See Abustakeen. 

Attoon Tash, the general of Mahmood, i. 164. 

Altumish, i. 202. 

Alum-Kheal, a term signifying “ a world of delusion,'* ii. 269, n. 

Alwund mountain, ii. 381. 

Alwund-beg, son of Yakoob-beg, L 323. 

Amancha, one of Timoor’s officers, L 299. 

Am&n-oM-Khan, a general of the army of Mahmood, L 42S ; is suc- 
cessful in reducing Cazveen and other cities, 443 ; his force is 
overpowered by the inhabitants of Cazveen, 445 ; becomes discern* 
tented, 451 ; is put to death, 460. 

Am&n-oM-Khan, Waly of Ardelan, iL 134, n. 

Ambassadors, ceremonies observed at the Persian Court on the recep- 
tion of foreign, ii. 400 ; also by the ministers, governors of cities, 
&c. 409 ; importance attached to the dignity assumed by them, 410. 

Amber, a town, L 140. 

Amed&bad, i. 192, n. 

Ameen, Caliph, son of Haroon-oor-Rasheed, his character, and con- 
test with his brother M&moon, i. 147, n. 

Ameen- ood-deen, the Vizier of Tochlah, i. 234. 

Ameen -ood-douleh, the title of the minister of finance, iL 309, n. 

Ameer Arslan, Governor of Aderbejan, iL 55, n. 

Ameer Ayaz, the attabeg of Malik Shah the Second, is slain, L 223. 

Ameer Baccah, vizier to Arghoon, L 268. 

Ameer Chooban is intrusted with the government of Aboo 8cj4 
during his minority, L 279 ; is chief of the tribe of Sektopz, ib. o. ; his 
death, 280. 

Ameer Daniel, the father of Beggee J&n, his rule, ii. 159. 
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Amur DewAoee, an office held by the rulers of L ir, L MB, il 

Ameer Gooiuh Khan, ruler of KAbooehAn, ii. 150 ; submits to Aft 
Mahomed Khan, 149. 

Ameer Hinkar Nevian, eon of Abghau Nevian, L 254, n. 

Ameer Hooteein, a noble of Transoxania, unites his foroas with 
Timoor and defeats Ouleaus, i. 288 ; his contest with Timoor for 
the kingdom of Persia, 289 ; takes the Fort of Kunhee, ib,; is 
attacked by Timoor, 290 ; and defeated, 291 ; concludes a peace 
with Timoor, i6. ; is murdered, ib. 

Amesr Hooeeein Koorkan, a noble of the Court of Aboo Seyd, L 279, 
n . ; marries the daughter of Ameer Chooban, ib, ; is oompelled to 
resign her to his monarch, 280. 

Ameer Maassoom . — See Begget Jin. 

Ameer Noah succeeds his father, Nasr, i. 164 ; his reign and 
death, i A 

Ameer Noah the Secood, generally called Abdool Kasim Noah, 
succeeds his father, Munsoor, L 184 ; two of his nobles conspire 
against him, ib. ; seeks the aid of 8uboctagecn, 165 ; defeats his 
enemies, ib . ; his death, ib. 

Ameer Non RAsa, an offiosr of tha Court of Ghann Khan, his in- 
fluence over that monarch, i. 276 ; is put to death, 2 77. 

Ameer Seif-ood-dcm joins Tuaoor, i. 267, 

Ameer Tunoors— £## Timoor. 

Ameer-ool Moumcnan . — See Malik Shah. 

▲moer-ooUOmrah. — See Ali Buyah. 

Asmt suoceede his brother, Yacoob-ben* Lei*, L 161 ; ooosents to 
hold the kingdom of Persia under the Caliphs of Bagdad, 152 ; is 
often called Amroo, tA. m , ; is ordered to be publicly cursed in all 
the mosques in Khormssan, 153 ; is defeated in an action, and flies 
to Secstan, ib. ; reconquers K bonus an, 154; is restored to favour* 
nod rece i ve s a grant of several provinces, ib . ; is u nsu cce ssfu l in 
an attempt to seise the person and government of the cali ph . i6. ; 
advances against Ismael 8amanee, ib. ; made prisoner, 155 ; is eent 
to Bagdad, and put to death, ib. ; his government and character, 
158. 

Amer-ben-Leis, L 160, n. 161. 

Amended, the angel of vegetation, according to Zoroaster, 1497 , Ap. 

Amerkote, a fortress, its atuaiioo, ii. 37 ; is the birth- plaot of the 
Emperor Ackbar, ib. n. 

Axmda, remarkable conduct of the Bishop of, L 94. 

Amroo. — See Amer. 

Amurith the Third, L 355. 

Amusements of the Persians, ii. 424. 

Amytif, the daughter of Aftyagee, i. 518, Ap, 
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Anastasius, Roman Emperor, i. 106. 

Anatomy, the Persians unacquainted with, iL 382. 

Andekdn, a province, i. 315. 

Andereman is opposed to Goorgeen, L 39, n. 

An-Eran, L 545, Ap. n. 

Angels, how considered by the Mahomedans, iL 220. 

Angora, in Asia Minor, i. 303. 

Anguetel, the orientalist, L 501, Ap. 

Animals of Persia, tame, it 370 ; wild* 372. 

An-Iran, i. 545, Ap. n. 

Ann&, Sic-Novees of the Court of Doulut Row Scindiah, iL 208. 

Anne, Queen of Austria, i. 492, Ap. n. 

Anokhushee, one of the four classes of the subjects of Persia, their 
occupation, i. 507, Ap. n. 

Apokhushi, one of the four classes of the subjects of Persia, ac- 

* cording to the Burhan Kuttah, i. 507, Ap. n. 

Anquetil, the orientalist, i. 483, Ap. ; 494, n. 

Antioch, a city, by whom founded, i. 64, n. ; taken and plundered by 
Shahpoor, 79, n. ; captured by Noosheerwan, 111. 

Antiochus the Great, his contest with Shahpoor, i. 66. 

Antiochus Soter succeeds Seleucus, i. 66. 

Antiochus Theos, the successor of Antiochus Soter, i. 65. 

Anveri, a poet, i. 225, n. ; specimen of his composition, ib., a. ; 
iL 390. 

Anund-paul, son of Jypaul, is defeated by Mahmood in two suc- 
cessive invasions, i. 138; attacks the army of Mahmood, 185; is 
defeated, ib. ; reduced to the condition of a feudal lord, ib. 

Anundpal, son of Jypaul, i. 183; opposes the progress of Mah- 
mood, 185. 

Aphra, i. 514, Ap. 

Aphreedoon, the name of Feridoon in Deri, L 514, Ap. n. 

Aqueducts constructed by Hooshung for irrigation, L 9 ; description 
of them, ib. t n. ; great utility of, in Persia, iL 337, n. 

Arabia, i. 2 ; description of, 133 ; independence of its inhabitants, ib . ; 
description of a native of Arabia, 134 ; their ancient religion, 135 ; 
the horse, camel, and dromedary of Arahia, ib., n.; the doctrine of 
-Mahomed prevails over it, ib. ; infanticide practised, 138, n.; set- 
tlement of its colonies in Bulkh and Khorassan, 146. 

Arabians, their previous state, and conversion to Mabomedanisxn, iL 
236 ; condition of their tribes in Persia, 331 ; their habits, dress, 
and diet, 448 ; their power of flight, 449. 

Araf, a feast, iL 28'>, n. 

Ar&fttt, a mountain at Mecca, ii. 285, n. 

Aramaic, a race so called; L 480, Ap. 
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Ar&xes, river, i. 2, n. ; also called Arras, 4. 

Arbaces, reasons for supposing him to be the Feridoon of oriental 
writers, L 509, Ap. ; the different names assigned to him, 510, ib. 

Arbianes, the Grecian name of Kershasp, L 22, n. 51 1, Ap. 51 7, ib. 

Arcadius, Emperor, leaves his son Theodosius under the protection of 
Yezdijird Ulathim, i. 90. 

Ardebil, the town of, i. 328 ; a great famine in it, 333. 

Ardeltln, the province of, i. 332, n . ; its extent, ii. 134 ; descent, cha- 
racter, and rule of its Walies, ib. ; power and condition of its 
present Waly, 334. 

Ardibehesht, the angel of fire, speech to Zoroaster, i. 496, Ap. 

Ardisheer, the son of Schiroueh, is raised to the throne, i. 130 ; is put 
to death, ib. 

Ardisheer Babigan, Artaxerxes the First of the Greeks, slays Arduan, L 
68, n. ; his descent, 69 ; is noticed by the Governor of Darabjird, ib . ; 
forms designs to obtain sovereign power, 70 ; deposes his brother 
from the government of Fars, ib. ; subdues Kerman, Isfahan, and 
all Irak, 71 ; his action with Arduan, ib. ; is hailed king, ib. ; ex- 
tends his empire, ib. ; is supposed to have founded the City of 
Madain, 72 ; resigns his government, ib. ; his general character and 
administration, 73 ; is the reputed author of two works, ib. n. ,* his 
dying speech to his son, 74. 

Ardisheer the Second, Artaxerxes the Second of the Greeks, succeeds 
Shahpoor the Second, i. 88 ; his descent, ib ; is deposed, ib. 

Ardisheer Dirazdust, the title assumed by Bahman ; is the Artaxerxes 
Longimanus of the Greeks ; the etymology of the title explained, 
i. 52, n. ; 524, Ap. 

Arduan, the successor of Yolasin, his war with the Romans, i. 67; 
by whom slain, ib. ; is the Artabanes the Fifth of the Greeks, 
ib. t n. 

Arduan, prince of the Ashganians, i, 67, n . ; slain by Ardisheer Ba- 
bigan, ib. ; 68, n. 

Aretishtaran, one of the four classes of the subjects of Persia, ac- 
cording to the Binidad, i. 507, Ap. n. 

Argali, one of the wild animals of Persia, ii. 372. 

Argh*, or citadel, ii. 180, n. 

Arghoon is taken! but released, i. 267 ; deprives his uncle, Neekoodar, 
of his crown and life, ib. ; is hailed Sovereign of Persia, Arabia, 
and Syria, ib. • his death, 368 ; character, ib. 

Ariana. — See Iran. 

Aries, the festival of Nou Roze held on the first day of the sun en- 
tering it, L 11. 

Arish, the son of Ky Kobad, L 25. 

Aristobulus, his account of the tomb of Cyrus, L 519, Ap. n. 
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Aristotle, the minister of Philip, and totor of Aletauder the Qr&rt, 
i. 63. 

Arjasp, King of Tartary, declares war against Persia, i. 46 ; is often 
styled King of China, ib. t n. ; his speech to the chiefs respecting the 
worship of fire, ib. n.; is defeated m an action, 47 ; rec onm ie n oe s 
the war ; and, after defeating Gushtasp, returns to Tartary, ib . ; is 

' defeated by Isfundear, ib. ; his capital besieged, 48 ; makes hb 
escape, but is overtaken, and slain, 49. 

Arjung, an officer of the King of Mazenderan, who had Ky Kfioos in 
his custody, i. 25. 

Armen, the son of Ky Kobad, i. 25. 

Armenia, subdued by Narsi, i. 82 ; condition of at the accession of 
Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 135. 

Armenians, their prosperity under Abbas the Great, i. 424 ; their 
altered state in the reign of Shah Sultan Hoossein, ib. ; called upon 
to form a corps, but seized, and their arms taken from them, 425 ; 
their defence of Julfa against Mahmood, 426 ; their application for 
arms refused, ib. ; terms on which they capitulated to Mahmood, 
427 ; their horror and dismay at being compelled to give up fifty 
of their virgins, ib. ; their numbers in Julfa, ii. 374. 

Arms, national, of Persia, ii. 406. 

Army of Persia, ii. 355 — 361. 

Amaud, Vincent, his ransom ofTopdl Osman, ii. 13, n. 

Aron, m Hebrew, a mountain, i. 14. 

Arpha, or Arphra, the same as Phraortes, i. 514, Ap. n. 

Arphaxad, reasons for supposing him to be the Dijoces of the Greeks, 
i. 514, Ap. n. 

Arral, Lake of, ii. 158. 

Arras.— See Araxes. 

Arsaces revolts, and slays the Viceroy of Persia, L 65 ; founds the 
dynasty of the Arsacides, ib. 

Arsaeces. — See Ky Kobad. 

Arsacidae, dynasty of the ; known to the Persians as the Ashkanians, i. 
65 ; the Persians have no authentic records of this period, 534, Ap.; 
cause of this blank in their history, 535, ib. 

Arselan Shah, son of Toghrul the Second, i. 227, n. 

Arsh. — See Ky Kobad. 

Arsilla, an Affghan chief, i. 184. 

Arslan, one of Timoor's officers, i. 298. 

Aruf, one of the stages of the Soofees to divine beatitude, ii. 270, n. 

Artabanes, the Shahpoor of Persian authors, i. 66, n. 

Artabanes the Fourth, the Hoormuz of Persian authors, L 66, m 

Artabanus, his history compared to that of Roostem, L 529, Ap. 

Artaeus, Grecian name for Ky Kobad, i. 514, Ap. 
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Artaxerxes the First — See Ardisheer Babigan. 

Artaxerxes the Second.— See Ardisheer the Second. 

Artaxerxes Longimanus, i. 52, 524, Ap. ; his reign compared to that 
of Arisheer Dirazdust, 528, Ap. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, i. 531, Ap. ; his reign supposed to be included 
in that of Ardisheer Dirazdust, ib. 

Artia, the Grecian name for Zoo, L 22, n. 

Arts, the useful and fine, the progress of the ^habitants of Perm in 
them* it 378. 

Artucas,i. 017, Ap. 

Artunes, i. 51 7, Ap. 

Artycas. — See Zoo. 

Arufdh, men of knowledge, those of the Soofees, it 289. 

Aryenis, her marriage with Astyages, L 515, Ap. 

Arzemandokhl — See Arzerodokht 

Arzemdokht, daughter of Khoosroo Purveez, succeeds Shah Shenen- 
deh, i. 131 ; a noble falls in love with her, ib. ; she is put to death, 
ib. ; her name variously written, ib., n. 

Ascalon, the birth-place of the Im&m Shaffei, it 244, a 

Asfar subdues Makan, i. 167. 

Ashakd-b&sh* a Kiyir tribe, it 67 ; their settlement at Asterabad, 175* 

Ashake&h, a Soofee sect, ii. 271, n. ; 274, a 

Ashdar Koh, a mountainous country, it 40, n. 

Ashg, a descendant of Ky Kaoos, founds a dynasty, 1 67. 

Ashganians, dynasty of, character of its history, t 67 ; the names of 
its different princes, 68, n. 

Ashk, the founder of the dynasty of the Ashkanians, or ArsacidtB, i. 
65 ; obtains the aid of his countrymen, ib. ; slays the Viceroy of 
Persia, ib. ; fixes his residence at Rhe, ib. ; makes war against the 
Seleucid®, ib. ; the defeat of Seleucus Callinicus ascribed by some 
to Mm, 66. 

Ashk the Second, the defeat of Seleucus Callinicus ascribed to him, 
i 66. 

Ashkanians, a dynasty founded by Ashk ; character of its history, L 66* 

Ashr, one of the princes of the Ashganians, i. 68, n. 

Ash raff. — See Malik Kama! 

Ashraff, son of Ameer Chooban, obtains power, i. 281 ; is killed,#. 

Ashraff, city of, i. 364. 

AshrdfF, i. 439 ; proceeds to Candahar, 444 ; declared the successor 
of Mahmood, 450, n. ; is the son of Meer Abddlld, ib. n. ; Mall- 
mood's jealousy towards him, id. ; succeeds Mahmood, 455 ; puts 
the principal Affghan chiefs to death, 460 j offers the crown to Shah 
Sultan Hoossem, ib. ; invites T£m&sp Meerza to Isfahan, ib. ; de- 
putes an ambassador to Constantinople, 461 ; marches against the 
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Turks, 462 ; sends a deputation to the Turkish camp, ib. ; defeats 
the Turks, and .sends another deputation to their camp, tb. ; con- 
cludes a treaty, 463; is unsuccessful in obtaining Candahar, 465 ; 
takes Yesd, 466 ; collects an army to oppose Tam5sp Meerza, ib. ; 
defeated by the Persians, 467 ; marches to a strong position, and 
fortifies his encampment, ib. ; is attacked, and compelled to fly to 
Isfahan, tb. ; proceeds to Shiraz, ib. ; murders Shah Sultan Hoos- 
sein, 469 ; is again attacked, and compelled to enter the City of 
Shiraz, 470 ; escapes, with two hundred followers, ib.; is slain, L 471. 

Ashr&ff Khan, Yessdwul, ii. 299, n. 

Askanderous, the son of Alexander the Great, i. 64, n. 

Asp&ras, the heavenly nymphs of the Hindus, ii. 226. 

Aspar, a period of a thousand million of years, i. 7, n. 

Assad-ood-Deen Sheerkoh, the uncle of Sallah-ood-deen, takes refuge 
at the Court of Balbec, i. 228 ; is sent with a force to aid Azad 
Ismael, 229. 

Assiah, the consort of Pharaoh, ii. 251. 

Assuerus, i. 51 7, Ap. n. 

Ass, wild, of Persia, ii. 372. 

Assyria, i. 2, n. 

Asterabad, province of, its description, ii. 67, n.; is under the rule of 
Aga Mahomed Khan, 129. 

Asterabad, town of, ii. 58. 

Astibares, King of Persia, L 517, Ap. 

Astracan destroyed by Timoor, i. 300. 

Astrologers, the knowledge of Persian, ii. 416 ; the faith placed in their 
predictions, 4 1 7. 

Astrology esteemed in France, i. 491, Ap. n. ; in Persia, ii. 386 ; 
referred to on all occasions, 416 ; instances of the Persians’ faith in, 
417. 

Astronomy encouraged by Malik Shah, i. 221 ; why studied in Persia, 
u« 386. 

Astyages, the son and successor of Cyaxares, not noticed by Persian 
authors, i. 25, n. ; his reign supposed to be included in that of Ky 
Kdoos, 515, Ap. ; the meaning of the name, 516, ib. 

Assurin£n, one of the four classes established by Jemsheed, i. 507, 
Ap. n. 

Atropatene. — See Aderbejan. 

Atrut, the son of Jemsheed, i. 1 7, n. 

Attarbeg, i. 223 ; signification of the word, 230, n. 

Atta-beg Aboobeker succeeds his uncle, Kizel Arselan, i. 232 ; his 
title is Noor-ood-deen, ib. n. 

Atta-beg Aboobeker succeeds his father, Saad, i. 235 ; receives the 
title of Kutluck Khan, ib. 
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Atta-beg Allah-ood-deen, ruler of Yezd, i. 236, n. 

Atta-beg Kurajah, son of Sulghoor, is said to have built the Tukht 
Karrajah, i. 233, n. 

Atta-beg Mahomed succeeds his father, Iilij Guz ; his reign, and 
death, i. 232. 

Atta-beg Muzuffer succeeds his brother, Atta-beg Aboobeker ; his 
death, i. 233. 

Atta-beg Sunkur, the great-grandson of Sulghoor, succeeds Booza- 
bah, i. 233 ; confirmed in his government, ib. ; his death, ib. ; 
known by his title of Muzuffer- ood-deen, ib„ n. 

Attash Kuddah, a Persian work, L 14, n. 

Attossa,the daughter of Artaxerxes Mnemon, L 533, Ap. 

Avars, a tribe of Tartars, L 127, n. 

A vesta. — See Zend- a vest a. 

Avicenna, the physician, ii. 289, n. 384. 

Aub£d&h, fort of, ii. 78, n. 

Aukhast is opposed to Zunkay Shahweran, i. 39, n. 

Aulum-aurah, a Persian work, i. 335, n. 

Aulum-Shoaeh, the daughter of Uzun Hussun, also called Martha, i. 
323, n. 

Aurungzebe, Emperor of India, ii. 23. 

Aut&d, one of the degrees of the Soofees, ii. 291 , n. 

Authors, Eastern, character of their compositions, ii. 387. 

Aweis, son of Hoossein Boozoorg, his rule, L 282. 

Ayeen Akberry, a Persian work, ii. 287, n. 

Ayesha, the wife of Mahomed the prophet, ii. 248 ; theSheahs' abuse 
of her, 251. 

Azad Ismael, Waly of Egypt, i. 229. 

Azad Khan, ruler of Aderbejan, ii. 59, n. ; defeats Kerreem Khan, 
64 ; is himself defeated, 66 ; his contest With Mahomed Hoossein 
Khan, 67 ; endeavours to engage Heraclius in his cause, ib. ; throws 
himself on the clemency of Kerreem Khan, ib. 

Azadmi-dokht. — See Arzera-dokht. 

AzadflllS, chief of the Abdallee Affghans, takes Herat, and makes it 
an independent principality, L 414 ^engages the Persian army, 415 ; 
and completely defeats it, ib. 

Azd£nloo, a Kajir tribe, ii. 67, n. ; their settlement at Merv, 151. 

Azdehac, i. 516, Ap. n. , 

Azd-ood-douleh, i. 541, Ap. n. 

Azerbejan, the Pehlevee name for the province of Aderbejan, i. 45, n. 

Azerburseen, the son of Feribooz, rebels against Bahman, and recovers 
Seestan, L 53 ; slays Ardisheer, ib. ; the signification of the term, 
ib. n. 

Azermdokht. — See Arzem-dokht. 
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Azrael, the angel of death, is. 220. 

Azud-ood-douleb, eon of Rukun-oad-donleh, his reception by Ali 
Buyah, i. 169 ; obtains the rule of Fars, ib . ; becomes vkier to the 
ealiph, 170 ; improvements made by him in the empire, 169 ; bis 
general character, and government, ib. 


Khan, the familiar appellation by which Aga Mahomed Khan 
called the present king, ii. 114, 187. 

Babek, the father of Ardisheer Babigan, bis descent, l 70 ; makes 
himself master of the province of Fars, 71. 

Baber, Emperor of India, i. 112, n>; his description of Ferghaaah. 
159, n. ; after a struggle with Shahibeg Khan, retreats to India, and 
obtains that empire, 3 1 6 ; ii, 28, 

Baber, the grandson of Shah Rokh, establishes himself in Khoresm a, 

i. 315 ; Ms death, ib. 

Babool-beg, one of the cMefs of Khorassan, murdered by NfidirShah. 

ii. 4. 

Babul, the Persian term for Babylon, L 62. 

Babylon, i. 53 ; destruction of, attributed to Cyras, 529, Ap. ; rams 
o£ 545, ib. 

Bactria, i. 478, Ap. 

Bactrian language, i. 478, Ap. 

Bacon, Lord, i. 174. 

B&d-d-werd, one of the treasures of Khoosroo Purrees, i. 126, a. 
Badeah, an Arabian tribe, L 166. 

B&deoos, the earth of, ii. 381, n. 

Bagdad, City o( taken by Toghrul Beg, i. 207 ; captured by Hoolaka* 
Khan, 263 ; taken by a descendant of Arghooa, 282 ; submits to 
Timoor, 297; taken by Ismael, 326 ; conquered by Abbra IheGitat, 
358 ; invested by Nadir, ii. 13 \ condition of its ruler it the aaoes- 
sion of Aga Mahomed Khan, 153. 

Bagdad-Khatoon, the daughter of Ameer Chooban, marries Ameer 
Hoossein, L 280 ; Aboo 8eyds love for her, t6.; given up by her 
husband, and married to the monarch, ib. 

Bighfivund, plains of, ii. 15. 

Baharam, the successor of Hoormuz, i. 78 ; puts Mam and most of 
his disciples to death, 79. 

Baharam the Second succeeds to the throne, L 79 ; his tyrannical con- 
duct reformed, 80 ; Mesopotamia alienated from his kingdom, M. ; 
also Ctesiphon, 80. 

Baharam the Third succeeds Ms father, i. 81 ; is Varanes the Third of 
the Romans, ib. n. 
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Baharam the Fourth succeeds to the throne, i. 89 * founds the city of 
Kermanshah, ib. ; is killed, id,; is Varanes the Fourth of the 
Romans, ib., n. 

Baharam the Fifth is intrusted to the care of Noman, i. 90 ; obstacles 
to his succession, 91 ; overcomes them, ib, ; known by the name of 
Baharam Ghoor, ib. ; his munificence, generosity, and liberality, 
ib, ; his war with the Khan of Transoxania, 92 ; his incursions 
into India and the Arabian and Roman territories, 93 ; his love of 
the chase, 94 ; his death, ib, ; his skill as an archer, 94, n. ; his 
wisdom, 95 ; his government and character, 96 ; orders the Farsee 
language to be adopted in all public documents, 482, Ap. 

Baharam, son of Shahpoor Zoolaktaf, his figure represented at the 
Tauk-e-bostan, i. 545, Ap, 

Baharam Choobeen is chosen to command the army of Hoormuz the 
Third, i. 120 ; attacks and defeats the Tartars, 121 ; is unsuccess- 
ful against the Romans, ib. ; receives a disgraceful present from 
his sovereign, in which he appears, and appeals to his army, who 
become indignant, and hail him as their king, 122 ; desires coin to 
be struck in the name of Khoosroo Purveez, ib. ; brings that prince 
to an action, and defeats him, ib. ; assumes the government, 123 ; 
is defeated by Khoosroo, ib. ; flies to Tartary, mid enters the ser- 
vice of the Khakan, ib. ; is poisoned, ib. 

Baharam Ghoor. — See Baharam the Fifth. 

Baharam Gudurz, the Gutarzes of the Greeks, succeeds Shahpoor, L 
66 ; revenges the death of John the Baptist, ib. 

Baharam Khan, ruler of Jullalabed, terms himself a Kaianee, L 548, 
Ap. n. 

Baharam Meerza, son of Ismael, i. 328, n. 

Baharam Shah, a monarch of the race of Ghizni, becomes tributary 
to Saqjar, i. 224. 

B&h&ree, of Bussorah, a Soofee teacher, ii. 276, n. 

B&h&ree&n, a Soofee sect, their usage, ii. 276, n. 

Baharloo, a branch of the tribe of Shamloo, i. 237, n. 326, n. 

Bahman, the son of Isfundear, succeeds Gushtasp, i. 51 ; is more 
generally known by his title of Ardisheer Dirazdust, 52 ; invades 
Seestan, 53 ; which is retaken from him, ib. ; the Sanscrit signifi- 
cation of his name, ib. n.; resumes the government of Babylon, 
ib. ; period of his reign, ib. n . ; accordance of his reign with that of 
Artaxerxes Lon gim anus, 528 — 530, Ap. ; is supposed to have mar- 
ried Esther, ib. n. 

Bahman, the angel of living creatures, his speech to Zoroaster, i. 496, 

Ap. 

Bahrein, an island, i. 83, n. ; conquered by Abbas the Great, 347 ; 
taken by Mahomed Tuckee Khan, ii. 19 ; pearl fisheries of, 370. 
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B&idezunnan, the last of the race of Timoor,. i. 3 16, n. 

Baidu Khan, grandson of Hoolakoo, rebels against Ky Khaiou, and 
usurps his government, i. 273 ; is slain, 274. 

Bair am, the greater and lesser, two festivals Ordained by Mahomed 
the prophet, ii. 233. 

Baisangoor Khan, son of Kaidau Khan, i. 284, n. 

Bajazet. — See Bayezeed. 

Baje Row, one of the rajahs of Mooltan, is attacked by Mahmood, L 
183, n. 

Baku, town of, taken by the Russians, i. 455; description of the {daces 
of worship at, 54 7 9 Ap.\ retaken by Zuboff,ii. 198. 

Balbec, i. 229. 

Balfrosh, the town of, ii. 179. 

Bali, a dialect, i. 483, Ap. 

Bdllooks, or districts, ii. 352, n. 

Balochistan, province of, L 548, Ap. ; affords auxiliaries to the army 
of Mahmood, 418, n. ; its condition at the accession of Aga Maho- 
med Khan, ii. 156. 

B&meezehi, an Affghan family, L 403, n. 

Bandah, fortress of, i. 441, n. 

Bank-notes established in Persia, i. 2G9; description of, 271 ; their 
value, ib. n. 

Bannac, Marquess, i. 458, n. 

Banners of Persia, ii. 406, n. ; consecration of, ib. 

Bannyo, a hot-house, i. 375, n. 

Banoo Kaishub, the daughter of Roostem, opposes Bahman in hi* 
invasion of Seestan, i. 53. 

Barbary, King of, taken by Roostem, i. 27. 

Barbud, the musician of Khoosroo Purveez, i. 1 25. 

Barcaria, i.518, Ap. 

Bareekzehi, an Affghan family, i. 403, n. 

Barkah Khan advances to invade Persia, i. 265 ; dies, ib. 

Barkal Nevian, son of Ameer Hinkar Nevian, i. 284, n. 

Barley, price of, in Persia, ii. 372, n. 

Basmeitch, village of, i. 340. 

Bastannamah, or national history, i. 502, Ap. 

Batou Khan succeeds his father, Joojee Khan, L 260 ; countries con- 
quered and ravaged by him, ib. ; his death, ib. 

Bdttenedh, or Battenee, a Soofee sect, i. 241, n.; ii. 274. 
Baiul-e-Cauc&s&n, also called Baud-e-Shahery&r, the north-west wind, 
ii. 365, n. 

Baud-e-Shahery&r, ii. 365, n. 

B&udgeers, or ventilators, ii. 375, n. 
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Bauker Khan, Governor of Isfahan, usurps the name of king, ii. 1 02* 
is taken, and imprisoned, ib. 

Bawta is opposed to Gehroom, i. 30, n. 

B Render ee. — See Ak-koinJoo. 

Bayezeed, or Bajazet, threatens the destruction of Constantinople, 
L 303 ; his character, ib .; oblains the title of Ool-Dirrim, ib.; 
his action with Timoor, 394 ; his death, ib. 

Bayezeed, son of the Emperor SdlimSn, is sheltered at the Court 
of T&m&sp, but subsequently imprisoned, and given up to his 
father, i. 332. 

Bayezeed, a celebrated Soofee teacher, ii. 272, 294. 

Bayezeed, of Bust£m, a Soofee teacher, ii. 277. 

Bazin, a monk, the physician of Nadir, ii. 43, n. 

Bean-ood-deen, a work on divinity, ii. 272, n. 

Bebahan, town of, i. 71, n. 

Bederufsh, the brother of Gushtasp, is slain, i. 46. 

Bedr, the war of, ii. 218, n. 

Beeah, river of, the ancient Hyphases, i. 177, n. 

Beejun, son of Geeve, is made captive, i. 36 ; cause of his confine* 
ment, 37, n.; suspended by his heels in a pit, ib.; freed from his 
prison, ib. ; opposed to Choobeen, 39, n. 

Beggee J6n establishes his authority over Maver-ool-Naher, ii. 158 ; 
his name and title, 159, n. ; becomes a mendicant, and implores the 
inhabitants of Bokhara to forgive the sins and crimes of his father, 
160; gives himself up to devotion and mental abstraction, 161 ; 
openly professes himself to be a Soofee, ib. ; refuses to assume the 
government, ib. ; destroys all the drinking and gambling houses in 
Bokhara, 1 62 ; again refuses to accept the government, but pro- 
mises his aid, and takes the title of regent, ib. ; marches and defeats 
N iy£z Ali, ib. ; measures adopted by him on his assuming the go- 
vernment, 163 ; his administration of justice, and mode of punish- 
ment, ib. ; prohibits the smoking of tobacco, and enjoins the strict 
performance of religious duties, 1 64 ; abolishes all duties except on 
foreign goods, and suffers no monopolies, 165 ; collects revenue 
only from crown lands, and exacts the Jizy£t and Zukat taxes, ib. ; 
claims his share for the expenses of the government, in imitation of 
the Prophet Mahomed, ib. ; his mode of paying the troops, ib. ; his 
own expenses, ib. ; allowance to his wife and sons, 166 ; his dress, 
ib. ; his contempt of worldly pleasure, ib. ; his invasion of Khoras- 
san and attack of Meshed, 167 ; his circular letter to the chiefs of 
Khorassan, advising them to adopt the creed of the Soonees, 168 ; 
character of his predatory incursions, ib. ; his own mean appear- 
ance, and the splendour of his court, 169 ; his reception of the envoy 
of Mameish Khan, 170 ; bis diet, 171 ; his successful reign, 173# 
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JJeglerbegs, governors of provinces, always appointed by Aw king, 

iL 324. 

Behauder Khan. — See Aboo Seyd. 

Behbood Khan murders the Prince Soofee Mama, i 374 ; promoted 
to a high station, id. ; compelled to slay his own son, id. ; murdered. 
id. n. 

Behesht-Gung, the capital of Afr&sidb, L 41, n. 

Behut river, the ancient Hyd&spes, i. 17 7, n. 

Belawul, a seaport, L 1 92, n. 

Belisarius is sent to check the progress of Noosheerwan, L ill. 

Belshazzar is deprived of his government of Babylon, L 63, 626, 
524, Ap. 

Belus, similarity of, to Mahabool, L 7, n. 

Ben-Ayar, an Arabian tribe, their invasion of Persia, i. 83. 

Benee Haschim, the tribe of Mahomed the Prophet ; their right to 
a share of the khuxns, ii. 246. 

Benee Om£ee, dynasty of, L 348, n. 

Benee Temiem, tribe of, i. 348, n. 

Bengal, L 179. 

Ben-hadad, i. 598, Ap. n. 

Ben-Isfahan, or Isfahanuk, village of ; the brave conduct of its inhabit- 
ants, i. 430 ; capitulates to Mahmood, 447. 

BenrShybanee, a tribe settled near Bokhara, their countenance com- 
pletely Arabian, i. 146, n.; an account of their rule at Tubfans, 
ii. 134. 

Bermekee, the vizier of Haroon-oor-RasUeed, iL 264. 

Berzem, fort of, resists the attack of Aip-Arselan, L 213. 

Besitoon, son of Shemgur, i. 173. 

Bessus, the murderer of Darius Codomanns ; the manner in which he 
was executed, L 57, n. 

Beysittoon, the sculpture of, ascribed to Ferhad, L 1 29, n. 

Bhalka, the place where Shree Kischen s incarnation tenoinated, 
L 193, n. 

Bhatteah, fort of, taken by Mahmood, i. 163, n. 

Beemghur, fort of, the great plunder found in it by Mahmood, 
L 185, n. 

Bighoo Khan, the Sovereign of the Turks of Kapchaok, L 206. 

Binidad, a Pehlevee work ; the account given in it of the four rta—Pi 
established by Jemsheed, i. 507, Ap. n. 

Bertha.— See Tekreet. 

Black Sea, i. 1, n. 

Blood, always revenged by the nearest relation, i. 522, Ap. zl ; even 
to the third and fourth generation, 286, n.; the price of, how ex- 
acted, ii, 328, n. ; the Persians* ignorance of the circulation of, iL 382. 
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Boorat — See Hypocrates. 

Bograh Khan, ruler of Eastern Tartary, takes Bokhara, i. 165 ; his 
death, ib. ; extent of his possessions, id. n. 

Bokhara, city of, ceded by Afrdsifib to Ky Kfioos, i. 28, n. ; taken by 
Ky Khoosroo, 40 ; given to Yacoob-ben-Leis, 149; is under the 
rule of the Samanees, 158 ; conquered by Malik Shah, 217 ; sub- 
dued by Sanjar, 224 ; Beggee Jin's rule over it, ii. 160. 

Bombay, L 565, Ap. a, 

Bombay Transactions, i. 7, n.; 501, Ap. n. 

Boniface (Pope), the Eighth, endeavours to excite the Christian 
princes to another crusade, i. 275. 

Boobilee, the massacre of, i. 1 79, n. 

Bood&k, the father of Zuckee Khan, Zend, ii. 76, n. 

Booroojird, town of, L 222. 

Boorzoo, son of Soohrab, his conflict with Roostem, i 37 ; his combat 
with Afrdsiib, 38 ; receives the government of Ghour and Heri, ib 9 

Boozabah, son of Sulghoor, L 233, 

Boozoorg-Mihir. — See Aboozroog-a-Mihir. 

Borahs, belong to the sect of Ismael, i. 252. 

Borak Aghlan plunders Khorassan, but is defeated, and compeUed to 
make a precipitate retreat, L 265. 

Borlaus, tribe of, L 284, n. 

Bosphorus, Tunoor's authority established on its banks, i. 306. 

Bost. — See Bust 

Bost&m, the uncle of Khoosroo Purveez, is imprisoned, but soon 
liberated, L 122 ; put to death, 124. 

Bouka Khan, son of Buzunjur, L 284, n. 

Bourda, the celebrated mantle of the Abbassides, L 207. 

Brahman, a Hindu priest, i. 8, n. 

Bruce, Mr. P. H., his account of Peter the Great's motive for 
advancing into Persia, i. 442, n. 

Bryant, his table of the different dates ascribed to the reign of 
Semiramis, i. 509, Ap. n. 

Bucht-ool-Naser, the title of Raham Gudurz, i. 42; meaning of the 
title, ib. n. ; supposed to be the Nebuchadnezzar of the Bible, 
524, Ap. See Raham Gudurz. 

Buddu, conqueror of Ceylon, L 9, n. 

Bodukshun, province of, L 285. 

Bukhs, lands with uncertain water, ii. 339, n. 

Bukhteedree, tribe of, subdued by Nddir, ii. 19 ; their braveiy at the 
siege of Candahar, 20 ; their condition, 331. 

Bulgaria, conquered by Batou Khan, L 260. 

Bulkh, city of, i. 8; situation of, ib., n.; taken by the Monarch of 
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Tartary, 49 ; arrival of Arabian colonies in, 146 ; taken by Yacoob- 
ben-Leis, 154 ; granted to Amer, 149 ; is under the rule of the 
Samanees, 158; under the rule of Chaghtai, 261 ; subdued by 
Ismael, 326 ; boasts of many ruins, 547, Ap. ; 

Bum-N ermSnsheer, fort of, ii. 92, n. 

Bund Ameer, the name given to a dyke, i. 170. 

Bundawee, the uncle of Khoosroo Purveez, is imprisoned, but soon 
liberated, i. 122; murders Hoorrauz the Third, 123; is put to 
death, 124. 

Bunder Abbas. — See Gombroon. 

Bunder Reeg, a seaport, ii. 74. 

Bundlecand, province of, i. 189. 

Bung, an intoxicating drug ; its use sanctioned by Hanbal, ii. 245, n. 

Buonaparte, his views on the invasion of India, ii.216. 

Burakoos, city of, besieged by Alexander, i. 58, n. 

Burdah, city of, founded by Kobad, i. 1 06. 

Burhan Kitti, a Persian work, i. 487, Ap. n.; the account given in it 
of the four classes established by Jemsheed, 507, n. 

Burkhoodar Khan, the command of the garrison of Shiraz given to 
him, ii. 1 1 0 ; prejudices the mind of Lootf Ali Khan against Hajee 
Ibrahim, ib. 

Burkyaruk, son of Malik Shah, i. 222 ; retires to Rhe, but returns, 
and proceeds to Bagdad, ib. ; hailed as Sultan of the Empire, ib . ; 
his character and death, ib. 

Burmaun, is opposed to Rohan, i. 39, n. 

Bursa, city of, i. 303. 

Burt, Mr., East India Company’s agent at Gombroon, i. 376, n. 

Burta Koutchin, the wife of Chenghiz, i. 260, n. 

Bushire, town of, ii. 409, n. 

Bussorah, city of, by whom founded, i. 140 ; how situated, ii. 79; 
S&duk Khan lays siege to it, ib. ; it surrenders, 80. 

Bussy, a French commander, L 179, n. 

Bust, town of, also called Bost and Abeste, i. 177, and n. 

Bustfim Khan, Governor of Isfahan, ii. 93, n. 

Bute, Lord, i. 399, n. 

Buzunjur, the ancestor of Chenghiz, i. 254, n. 284. 

Byfighd, the mother of Kerreem Khan, ii. 76, n. 

Bydt, a Turkish tribe, their rule over Meshed, ii. 140 ; an account of r 
ib., n.; their attachment to their chief, 331, n. 

Byram, a direct descendant of Mahmood of Ghizni, Ghizni taken from 
him, i. 200 ; he retakes it, and makes Soori captive, ib. ; disgraces 
that prince, and puts him to death, ib. ; is attacked and defeated by 
Allah, and compelled to fly to India, 201. 
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Byram, Ali Khan, ruler of Merv, iL 1 52, n. 
Byrain Deo, a Hindu rajah, i. 191, n. 


Caaba, at Mecca, described, ii. 230. 

Cabool, country of, i. 2, n. ; Sam appointed governor of, 18; given 
to Roostera, 41 ; taken by Yacoob-ben-Leis, 149 ; retaken by 
Subuctageen, 17 7 ; assigned to Tuli Khan, 261 ; yields to Timoor, 
292 ; taken by Nadir, iL 22. 

Cailac, city of, i. 1 0, n. 

Calcutta, how obtained, i. 242, n. 

Caliphs, their invasion and government of Persia, L 146. 

Calmooks, i. 441. 

Cambalu, or Khan Baligh, the capital of Khatai, described, L 258, n. 

Cambyses, his reign supposed to be included in that of Lohrasp, L 
44, n., 527, Ap. 

Cambyses, a Persian chief, i. 518, Ap. ; is of the race of Perseedae, ib. 

Camel of Arabia, i. 135, n. ; of Persia, ii. 370. 

Campbell, Mr., his account of the climate of Tebreez, ii. 365, n. 

Candahar yields to Timoor, i. 292 ; taken by Abbas the Great, 360 ; 
given over to the Emperor of India, 382 ; recovered by Abbas the 
Second, 388; taken by Meer Vais, 410; besieged and taken by 
Nadir Shah, ii. 21. 

Cannouge, city of, taken by Mahmood, i. 187; situation of, *5., n. ; 
supposed to be the ancient Palibothra, ib. 

Caramania, province of, i. 458. 

Cardicias, the name of Kershasp, according to Moses of Chorene, i. 
22, n., 517, Ap. 

Carduchi, the modem Kurd, i. 535, Ap. 

Carduchia, the modem Kurdistan, i. 82, 535, Ap. 

Carmania, the modem Kerman, L 89, n. 

Carriages, wheeled, none in Persia, ii. 402. 

Carthage, i. 242, n. 

Cams, conquers Mesopotamia, i. 80 ; also Ctesiphon, ib. ; his death, 
ib. ; his reception of the ambassador of Baharara the Second, ib., n. 

C&shan, city of, comparison of its temperature with that of Kohrood, 
i. 3 ; surrenders to the forces of Mahmood, ii. 3 ; climate of, 3G8. 

Cashmere, conquest of, by Mahmood, L 186. 

Caspian Sea, i. 2, 14, n. 

Castes, the non-existence of, in Persia, L 505, Ap. 

Casveen, capital of Obeid Khan,i. 328. 

Catherine the First, Empress of Russia, prosecutes the plans of her 
predecessor against Persia, i. 461. 
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Catherine the Second, Empress of Russia, accepts the ov e rt u res of 
Heraclius, and concludes a treaty with that prince, ii. 188; recalls 
her forces from Georgia, 190; restores her influence in Georgia, 
191 ; the success of her troops in that province, ib. ; the Persians' 
opinion of her, 200. 

Caucasan, district of, ii. 365, n. 

Caucasus, mount, i. 2. 

Causeway made in Mazenderan by Abbas the Great, L 367. 

Cauzee, or judge, ii. 316. 

Cauzee, Noor-oUa of Shuster, his account of the Soofees, o. 268, n. 

Cawder Beg, Prince of Kerman, disputes the right of his nephew, 
Malik Shah, L 216 ; taken, and imprisoned, ib . ; put to death, ib* 

Cawder, Caliph, L 182 ; encourages Mahmood in spreading the re- 
ligion of Mahomed, ib. 

Cawder Khan, Prince of Khoten, aids Ilij Khan in his invasion of 
Khorassan, i. 183 ; defeated, 184 ; pursued across the Oxns, ib. 

Cdzmeen recovered by Abbas the Great, L 358. 

Ceylon, island of, i. 9, n. 

Chaab, territoxy of, described, ii. 75. 

Chack, city of, ceded by Afrasiab to Ky Kaoos, i. 39, n. 

Chaghtai, son of Chenghiz, the territories he succeeds to, L 261 ; bis 
character and government, ib. ; is also called Zagatai, ib. n. 

Chaghtai, a tribe, i. 261, n. 

Chalcedon, i. 126. 

Chaldean, their religion followed by the Sabians, i. 490, Ap. 

Chapow, or predatory incursion, ii. 158, n. 

Char-Bagh, account of the, at Isfahan, i. 336 ; ii 375. 

Chardin, Sir John, i. 555, Ap . 

Charity enjoined as a duty by Mahomed ; the two kinds described, ii 229. 

Chattrapa, the term satrap derived from it, L 554, Ap. 

Cheen given to Siy&vesh, as a dower, L 30 ; supposed to mean 
Chinese Tartary, ib. n. ; 98. 

Chehel-Minar, said to be built by Homai, i. 54. 

Chehel-Setoon, or Persepolis, i. 540, Ap. 

Chehel-Setoon, a palace at Isfahan, i 366. 

Chemistry, the Persians’ knowledge of, ii. 380. 

Chenghiz, i. 10, n. 229 ; his name is Temugin, 952 ; obtains a com- 
plete victory over his enemies, 253 ; made a Khakan, and pkscd 
upon the throne, ib. ; assumes the name of Chenghii Khan, t A ; 
civil ordinances instituted by him, 254 ; military regulations esta* 
blished by him, ib . ; reduces the whole of Tartary, 256 ; also China, 
or Khatai, 258; extent of hi9 dominions, 259; his death, 260; 
table of the kings of his family who reigned after Aboo Seyd, 231 , n. 

Cher&gh Ali Khan, vizier to the Prince of Shiraz, ii. 364. 
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Cherkus, tribe of, L 335. 

Chess, game of, supposed to have been invented by Aboozoorg-a- 
Mihir, i. 119. 

China, part of, given to Toor, i. 14 ; emperor of, taken by Roostem, 
35 ; the term applied to Chinese Tartary, 42, n. ; Alexander's 
meeting with the emperor of, 60 ; presents made to Noosheerwaar 
by the emperor of, 114, n, ; subdued by Chenghiz Khan, 258 ; 
character of the constitution of its government, 271. 

Chinese Tartary always confounded with China, 1. 30, n. 

Chipaul. — See JypauL 

Choobeen, son of Peeran, i. 39, n. 

Choogan, the game of, described, i. 164, n. 

Choute, & contribution levied by the Marhattas, ii. 24, n. 

Chowal Mog&m, plain of, ii. 15 ; Kinnier’s description of, ib. 9 n. 

Christians, Alp-Ars elan’s persecutions of them, i. 209 ; banished the 
dominions of Neekoodar, 266 ; favoured and protected by Saad- 
ood-douleh, 268 ; privileges granted them by Abbas the Great, 
335 ; the great protection and encouragement afforded them by 
that monarch, 367 ; toleration enjoyed by them under that monarch, 
372 ; the Persians’ idea of their drunkenness, ii. 423. 

Christie, Captain, his account of the ruins of Seestan, L 547, Ap. 

Chunab, river of, the ancient Acesinas, i. 17 7. 

Cigala.— See Jaghdl-Sghli. 

Cingalese records, L 9, n. 

Circassia pillaged by Timoor, i 300. 

Circumcision, rite of, not mentioned in the Koran, it 233. 

Citizens of Persia, the conduct of the monarch towards them, ii. 305. 

Civilization, causes which have retarded its progress among Ma- 
homedan nations, ii. 452. 

Climate of Persia, ii. 361. 

Coins, foreign, current in Persia, ii. 369, n. 

Colchos conquered by Noosheerwan, i. Ill ; reconquered by the 
Persians, 126. 

Columnia, town of, i. 442, n. 

Comari Yesaool, an officer in the service of Timoor, i. 296, n. 

Commerce of Persia, ii. 380. 

Concubinage, legal, not admitted by the Sheahs, ii. 265 ; how con* 
traded, 428. 

Conrade, Marquess, murder of, i.240, n. 

Constantine, one of his descendants collects an army to attack 
Persia, i. 85 ; defeats Shahpoor the Second, and retreats to his own 
dominions, ib . ; agrees to Shahpoor’s propositions, and gives up 
Nisibis, 86. 

Constantine, the church of, L 225, n. 
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Constantius, Emperor, i. 85, and n. 

Contract, the marriage, described, ii. 428. 

Coreish, the Hebrew name for Cyrus, i. 525, Ap. 

Corgo, an bland, ii. 74. 

Corooltai, a Tartar assembly, i. 253, n. ; ii. 303, n. 

Corpse, the reception and examination of, in the grave, ii. 221. 

Cosroes, the name given by the Romans to the monarchs of the 
Sassanian dynasty, i. 524, Ap. 

Cossacks, i. 441. 

Cotton, Sir Dodmore, deputed as envoy to the court of Abbas the 
Great ; his reception and entertainment, i. 364 ; his proposals are 
agreed to, 365 ; his death, ib. 

Court, forms and ceremonies observed at the Persian, ii. 400 ; its 
splendour, tb. 

Crassus defeated in the reign of Orodes, i. 68, n. ; 82. 

Criminals, punbhment of, ii. 322. 

Cross, the holy, the true one discovered and carried to Persia, i. 125. 

Ctesias, a Grecian author, i. 22, n. ; his access to the ancient records 
of Persia, 501, Ap. ; his account of Cyrus, 518, ib. ; and of his 
death, 519, tb. 

Ctesiphon taken by the Emperor Trajan, i. 67 ; its situation, 72, n. ; 
conquered by Crassus, 80 ; its ruins, 546, Ap. 

Cultivation, terms and mode of, in Persia, ii. 336, 

Currie, Dr., ii. 384, n. 

Cyaxares, the Grecian name for Ky Kdoos, i. 25, n. ; battle between 
him and the Lydians, tb. n. ; events of his reign compared with 
those of Ky Kaoos, 515, Ap. 

Cymon, his story compared to that of the son of Baharam the Fifth, 
i. 96. 

Cyriadis, a pageant elected by Shahpoor, i. 76, n. 

Cyropcedia compared to the Telemachus of Fenelon, i. 523, Ap. n. 

Cyrus, i. 2, n. ; 31, n. ; his history, as given by Herodotus, 516, Ap.; 
as given by Ctesias, 518; as given by Xenophon, ib .; various 
accounts of his death, 519; where buried, and description ofh* 
tomb, as given by Aristobulus, ib. n. ; his history, according to 
Scripture, 520 ; etymology of names assigned to him, 523 ; his 
history, according to Richardson, 524. 

Cyrus, the younger, not noticed by oriental writers, i. 533, Ap . m 


Dabiselima, a Hindu rajah, i. 191, n. 

Dabistan, a Persian work, i. 6, n. ; 48C, Ap . ; the contents and 
authenticity of the work considered, ib . ; Sir W. Jones's account 
of it, t'A, n. 
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Daghda, the mother of Zoroasler, L 494, Ap. 

Daghestan, province of, i. 442. 

Dalai Lama, chief priest of the Tartars, L 253, n. 

Dalgarooki, Prince, i. 462. 

Dalmatia ravaged by Batoo Khan, L 260. 

Dimghfin, town of, L 467 ; the ancient Hecatompylos, iL 76, n. 

Dancing girls, iL 424. 

Daniel, the book of, i. 1, n. 

Daniel, the prophet, foretell the success of Cyrus, L 520, Ap.; de- 
scription of his tomb, 543. 

Dsood, leader of the Tartar tribe of Seljookee, L 198 ; is the brother 
of Toghrul Beg, 207. 

Daood, son of Mahmood, L 223. 

Dara, a royal title, L 519, Ap. 

Dara, city of, built by the Romans, L 106 ; its situation and descrip- 
tion, as given by Gibbon, ib ^ n. ; its conquest by Xoo&hecrw&n, 
111; surrendered to the Romans, 124; subdued by the Per- 
sians, 125. 

Darab the First, his birth, L 54 ; is given over to be put to death, ib . ; 
is miraculously preserved, recognized by his mother, and placed on 
the throne, ib. ; his war with Philip of Macedon, ib. ; marries the 
daughter of that monarch, and compels him to become his tributary, 
ib. ; is the Darius Nothus of the Greeks. ib t n. ; is the founder of 
the city of Darabjird, ib . ; coincidence of his history with that of 
Darius Nothus, 533, Ap. ; his intercourse and alliance with Philip, 
a fable, ib., n. 

Darab the Second, the Darius Codomanus of the Greeks, his war 
with Alexander, L 55 ; his action with that monarch, ib . ; his 
death, 56 ; his dying request to Alexander, ib . ; honours paid to his 
corpse, 57; b the last prince of the Kaiaman dynasty, ib.; his 
identity with the Darius Codomanus of the Greeks. 533, Ap. 

Darabjird, town of, by whom founded L 54 ; Lootf Ali Khan lays siege 
to it, iL 121. 

Dane, a gold coin, i. 45, n. 

Darius Codomanus. — See Darab the Second. 

Darius Hyitaspea, is the Guihtasp of Persian writers, i. 44, n. ; gold 
first coined in Persia by him, ib. ; reasons for supposing his reign 
to be included in that of Gusht&sp, 5 27, Ap. ; amount, and mode 
of collecting the revenue, first fixed by him, 550, n. 

Darius Nothus. — See Darab the first. 

Darogah, lieutenant of police, ii. 324. 

Davey, major, his translation of Tiraoor*s Institutes, L 2*i5, n. 

David, a descendant of his is ruler of Jerusalem, L 42 ; the Afghans 
trace their descent to, 402. 
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David, the son-in-law of Heraclius, ii. 136, n. 

Daud, Governor of Mooltan, taken prisoner by Mahmood, i. 186. 

Dauphin of France, his message to Henry the Fifth compared with 
those of Alexander and Darab the Second, i. 56, n. 

Dawarka, i. 1 92, n. 

Day-ming, Emperor of China, L 256, n. 

Death, the punishment of, ii. 321. 

Debt, its payment by the heir deemed a sacred duty, ii. 260, n.; how 
recovered among the wandering tribes, 327. 

Debtors, severity of the Mahomedan law towards, ii. 327, n.; how 
treated among the wandering tribes, 328. 

Deen, or religion, ii. 219, n. 

Deenar, a nominal coin, its value, ii. 339, n. — See Dinar. 

Deer, one of the animals of Persia, ii. 372 ; mode of hunting them, 
397, n. 

Deev, their wars with Kaiomurs, L 8 ; derivation of the word, ib. n. ; 
their idolatry, 492, Ap. 

Deev-bund, Tahamurs so called, L 9. 

Deev-e-Seffeed, his aid solicited by the King of Mazenderan, L 25.; 
is killed by Hoostem, 26. 

De Guignes, i. 197, n.; 204, n. 

D’Herbelot, i. 140, n. ; 155, n. ; mistake of, 184, n. 

Deishestan, district of, L 238, n. 

Dejoces, i. 25, n. 

Delavur, chief of the tribe of Tairani, ii. 41, n. 

Delhi, city of, i. 159, n. ; taken by Timoor, 301 ; Nddir Shahe nters 
it, ii. 28 ; the inhabitants rise upon the Persians, ib . ; a general 
massacre, 32. 

DeMk, or barber, i. 341. 

Deluge, traditions of, i. 486, Ap. n. 

Derbund, city of, taken by the Russians, L 442 ; description of, tb. m 9 
taken by ZubofF, ii. 200. 

Dereah, the capital of the province of Nujud, ii. 263, n. 

Deri, one of the ancient languages of Persia, 1 477, Ap. ; supposed to 
have been the court dialect, 481, ib. 

Derveish Mujeed, a celebrated penman, ii. 421, n. 

Derveish Seffer, of Shiraz, ii. 398, n. 

Desert, Salt, description of, i. 3 ; that of Seestan, ii. 367, n. • 

Desful, plain and town of, i. 542, Ap. 

Desmokee, a contribution levied by the Marhattas, ii. 24, n. 

Despina, the wife of Uzun Hussun, and daughter of Calo Joannes, 
L 323, n. 

Dessateer, L 7, n.; 487, Ap. 

Destoor, an Arabic name for priest, L 499, Ap. 
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De Thou, president, i. 491, Ap . n. 

Devil, how considered by the Mahomedans, ii. 220. 

Deudroog, dreadful means resorted to by the rajah of, 178, n. 

Dewan Beggee, chief of the council, ii 318, n. ; his duties in the reign 
of the Seffaveans, 322. 

Dewan, village of, i. 228, n. 

Dewan, odes of Rudiki so termed, L 163, n. 

Dhaung, village of, ii. 365, n. 

Dheri, a Soofee sect, il 273, n. ; their belief, 274. 

Dhoulacnaf.— See Zoolaktaf. 

Dialama . — See Dilemee. 

Diarbekir, subdued by Uzun Hussun, i. 317; conquered by Abbas 
the Great, 358. 

Didttee, one of the stages of Soofeeism, ii. 291, n. 

Dido, her taking of Carthage compared to Hussun Subah's taking 
Allahamout, i. 242, n. 

Dijoces, the Ky Kobad of the Persians, L 23, n.; 512, Ap.; reasons 
for supposing him to be the Arphaxad of the Book of Judith, 514 9 
n. j 517, n. 

Dilem, village of, i. 81, 167. 

Dilemee, family of, their contest with Kuliph, L 156, n. ; acknowledge 
the supremacy of the caliphs, 158 ; extent of their dominions, id.; 
their descent, id. ; their power limited to Fars, Kerman, and Irak- 
Arab, id . ; its last prince, id. ; general coincidence of oriental 
writers in their history, 173, n. 

Dil GooshS, a garden in the vicinity of Shiraz, ii. 107, n. 

Dil Kusha, a Persian work, L 269, n. 

Dinar, a coin, its value, i. 161. n. 

Dingley, Mr., the partner of Jonas Hanway, i 399, n. 

Diocletian, Emperor, i. 86, n. 

Diodorus Siculus, his account of the death of Darab the Second, com- 
pared to those given by Persian authors, L 56, n. ; 528, Ap. n. 

Dirhem, a coin, i. 115, n. ; its value, 161, n. 

Dirhem- ebn-Naser, is seized by Yacoob-ben-Leis, and sent prisoner 
to Bagdad, L 148. 

Diseases, the Persians' classification of, ii 382; singular remedy for, 
among the wandering tribes, 383. 

Divorce, forms of, ii. 428 ; among the wandering tribes, 442. 

Diu, town of, taken by Mahmood, i 194, n. 

Dobais, an Arabian chief, L 223. 

Dogs of Persia, ii. 371. 

D’Ohsson's 44 Ottoman Empire*’ cited, i 327, n. ; 503, Ap. 

Dolkhee, village of, ii. 409, n. 

Dooranee, an Affghan tribe, i. 403, n. 
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Dooree Dooran. — See Ahmed Shah Affghan. 

Dooshak, ruins of, described, i. 547, Ap. n. ; ii. 156, n. 

Doulut Row Scindiah, a Marhatta chieftain, ii 208, n. 

Doutomnan, son of Bouka Khan, i. 284, n. 

Dow, i. 179, n.; 180, n.; 183, n.; mistake of, 198, n. 

Dower, importance of the marriage, in Persia, ii 427- 

Dress, of the kings of Persia, ii 402 ; of the inhabitants, 430. 

Dromedary, of Arabia, i. 135, n. 

Dryden, his tale of Cymon and Iphigenia compared to that of the son 
of Baharam the Fifth, i 96, n. 

Duab, a province in India, i 187. 

Du-bec, Jean, l 308, n. 

Dufter Khanah, Chamber of Records, ii 310, n. 

Dukhmah, the Pehlevee name for a vault, i. 45, n. 

Dukiki, the poet, the collected remains of the ancient records of Persia 
are given to him to be formed into an epic poem, i. 503, Ap . ; com- 
poses a thousand stanzas, and is assassinated, ib. 

Dumballoo, province of, ii. 358, n. 

Duncan, Jonathan, governor of Bombay, i. 486, Ap. n. 

Durah, treaty of, i 86, n. 

Durufsh-e-K£w4nee, taken and sent to the Caliph Omar, i 13, n.; 
its capture undoubted, 22, n. ; taken by Isfundear, 49 ; captured by 
the Arabians, 140 ; its richness and size, ib. n. ; its long continu- 
ance as a standard, a proof of the early part of the Histoiy of 
Persia, 510, Ap. 

Dessateer, a Pehlevee work, i. 7, n. ; referred to by the author of the 
Dabistan, and that of the Burhan Kuttah, 487, Ap.; its supposed 
author, and character of the work, ib. 

Dustajird, city of, i. 1 28. 

Dustoor, a work so called, i. 487, Ap. n. ; Arabian name for priest, 
4", n. 

Dutch factory at Gombroon, i 360 ; conduct of, in the reign of Ker- 
reem Khan, ii. 81. 

Duwdnloo, village of; also the name of a Kajir tribe, ii. 175, n. 

Dyke, that called Bund Ameer, i. 170; description of one in the vi- 
cinity of Shus, 542, Ap. 


Ebn-Arabshah, the Arabian author of the Life of Timoor, i. 305. 
Ebn-Edris-ool-ShafFei, the name of the Imdm Shaffei, ii. 244, n. 
Ebn Hanbal, the name of the ImSm Hanbal, ii. 244, n. 

Ebn ool-Keram, the author of the schism of the Keramites, ii. 246, 
Ebn Saoud, Prince of Dereah, ii. 263, n. 

Ecbatana . — See Ham ad an. 
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Eclipse, that foretold by Thales of Miletus, i. 25 ; its account cor- 
roborated with that of Persian authors, 515, Ap . 

Edissa, subdued by the Persians, i. 1*24. 

Edris, or Enoch, the number of volumes of the Scriptures given to 
him, ii. 220. 

Education, of the royal princes in Persia, ii. 392, 393 ; of the higher 
ranks, 413 ; of the inhabitants in general, 415. 

Eed-e-Nou Rdze . — See Nou R6ze. 

Eed-ul-Fitr, the festival after abstinence, ii. 232. 

Eed-ul-Ghuddeer, a feast kept by the Sheahs, ii. 239, n. 

Eed-ul-Koorban, the feast of sacrifice, ii. 232. 

Eel, or tribe, i. 326, n. 

Eelyats, or wandering tribes, their condition, L 552, Ap . ; ii. 116, n. ; 
463. 

Eel-Khannee, the name given to the astronomical tables composed by 
Naser-ood-deen, L 265. 

Eeran, the derivation of the word, i. 14, n.; 

Eerantchie, title bestowed on the Kings of Persia by the Khakan of 
Tartary, i. 271. 

Eerdimgy Nevian, son of Kagioolai Nevian, i. 284, n. 

Eeron, in Hebrew a mountain, i. 14, n. 

Egypt, king of, taken by Roostem, i. 27 ; conquered by the Persians, 
126 ; great part of it subdued by Malik Shah, 217. 

Elboorz, mountain of, i. 17, n. ; 495, Ap . 

Eldoze, i. 202. 

Elephants, once abounded in Mazenderan, i. 26, n. ; the Emperor of 
China represented as riding on one, 35, n. ; cannot at present be 
numbered among the animals of Persia, ii. 370. 

Elias, Moses' journey with him, il 257, n. 

Elij Khan, ruler of Eastern Tartary, i. 165,n.; adds Khaurizm to 
his possessions, and seizes Abdool Malik, ib. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, her letter to Tamdsp, King of Persia, 
i. 333, n. 

Ellon, an Englishman, aids N&dir Shah in forming a navy, il 48. 

Elmacin, an author, i. 210, n. 

Elphinstone, Mr., i. 176, n. ; 180, n; 301, n. 

Em&ks, a tribe of Syria, i. 239. 

Emaun Kooli Khan, Governor of Fars, receives orders to reduce 
Ormus, L 361. 

Emin, Joseph, il 136, n. 

Encampments of the wandering tribes, il 431, 

Endian, town of, i. 2, n. 

English factory at Gombroon, L 360 ; aid the Persians in taking the 
Island of Ormus, and receive promises of future favour, 361 ; 
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are completely disappointed in their expectations, i. 361 ; their factory 
removed from Gombroon, ii. 81 ; establish one at Abusheher, ib. 

Enoch. — See Edris. 

Enzelee, town of, ii. 199. 

Erij, the son of Feridoon, i. 14 ; is slain, and his head embalmed and 
sent to his father, 15 ; his remonstrance to his brothers, ib. n. ; his 
daughter marries Feridoon’ s nephew, 16. 

Eriv&n, invested by the army of Abbas the Great, L 355 ; taken by 
S£m Meerza, 382 ; situation of, 383, n. ; submits to the Turks, 456 ; 
invested by Nddir Shah, ii. 14 ; submits to him, ib. 

Erskine, L 7, n. ; 477, Ap. 

Ertang, a work written by Mani, L 79. 

Esdras, book of, L 1, n. 

Espendermad* the angel of earth, his speech to Zoroaster, L 496, Ap. 

Essex, Earl of, L 349. 

Esther, her marriage with Bahman, L 530, Ap. n. ; buried at Hama- 
dan, ib. ; description of her tomb, and the inscription upon it, 
646, ib. 

Ethics, the Persians’ knowledge in, ii. 387. 

Etymander. — See HeirmuncL 

Eudocia, Empress, L 210. 

Eunuchs, their influence over the monarchs during the reign of the 
Seffaveans, ii. 3 1 0 ; always treated with attention and deference, ib. n. 

Euphrates, river, L 2, 4. 

Eusebius, the date ascribed by him to the reign of Semiramis, L 509 , 
Ap. n. 

Euxine Sea, i. 111. 

Eym£ck, the father of Kerreem Khan, Zend, ii. 59, n. 

Eyn-ool-Hikmut, a work written by Beggee J£n, ii 161, n. 

Ezekiel, his prophecy of Gog and his people, i. 98, n. 

Ezuddeen Muzuffer, also called Sherreer, proposer of the paper cur- 
rency to Ky Khatoo, L 269, n. 


Paganish . — See Khoosh Nuaz. 

Fahrenheit, i. 4, n. 

Faik, or Fattack, one of the lieutenants of the Caliph Mocktadir, L 
163, n. 

Faik, one of the nobles of Ameer Noah the Second, L 164, n. 

Fakhr Razee, the Imam of Rhe, i. 248. 

Fakhr-ood-douleh, ruler of Fars and Irak, L 165, n. ; 171, n. ; receives 
protection from Kaboos, 173. 

Falsehood of the Persians, proverbial, ii. 458. 

Fakeer, the Mahomedan, i. 451. 
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Fani, a term signifying * perishable,* i. 487, Ap. n. 

Fars, province of, i. 1, n. ; conquered by Babek, 70 taken by Ardi- 
sheer Babigan, 71 ; subdued by Yacoob-ben-Leis, 150; granted to 
Ameer, 152 ; is under the rule of the Dilemees, 158 ; taken by Ali 
Buyah, 167 ; rule of the Attabegs, 233 ; is under the rule of the 
dynasty of Muzuffer, 293 ; taken by Timoor, 282 ; submits to Ti- 
moor, 294 ; conquered by Jehan Shah, 491 ; usurped by Yakoob 
Khan, 525 ; is under the rule of Aga Mahomed Khan> ii. 129; 
climate of, 363 ; soil and productions, 364. 

Farsee, the modem language of Persia, L 477, Ap* 

Faryab, lands with certain water, ii. 339, n. 

Fasting, enjoined by Mahomed, ii. 229 ; its obligation, 230. 

Fatima, the daughter of Mahomed the Prophet, i. 182 ; her marriage 
with Ali, ii. 239. 

Fattack. — See Faik. 

Fatteh, the vizier of the Caliph Mutawukel, L 149, n. 

Fatteh Ali, son of HedSyet Khan, Governor of Resht, ii. 329, n. 

Fatteh Ali Khan, minister of Shah Sultan Hoossein, his cruel fate, L 
416, n. 

Fatteh Ali Khan, chief of the Kajir tribe of Ashdkdbash, gives his sup- 

• port to T&m&sp Meerza, 459 ; put to death, 466, ii. 60, n. 

Fatteh Ali Khan, of the tribe of AffshSr, is defeated by Keireem Khan 
and escapes to Oormeah, ii. 73 ; throws himself on the generosity 
of Kerreem Khan, and receives his pardon, 74. 

Fatteh Ali Sh£h, the reigning Monarch of Persia, i. 279, n. ; Aga 
Mahomed Khan's conduct towards him, ii. 205 ; succeeds to the 
throne, 215 ; establishes his power over the greatest part of Kho- 
rassan, 216; Georgia alienated from his kingdom, ib. ; his court 
visited by European ambassadors, tb. ; his connexion with the British 
government, ib. ; character of his reign, 2 1 8 ; his letter to the Moosh- 
tahed of Kermanshah, 298, n. ; reputed a good scholar, 393, n. 

Fatteh Khan, an Affghan chief, L 403, n. 

Fazelan-shuban-Karrah, son of Sulghoor, i. 233, n. 

Fedavee, a sect, i. 241, n.; extirpated by Timoor from the north- 
western provinces of Persia, 295. 

Fenelon, his Telemachus compared to the Cyropaedia, i. 523, Ap. n. 

Ferakh Hoormuz, falls in love with Azem-dokht, L 131 ; is murdered, 
ib. ; his death revenged, ib. 

Feramerz, son of Roostem, defeats Soorkhe, i. 32 ; overthrown by 
Peelsem, ib. ; the dominions of Afrfei&b committed to his charge, 
ib. ; sent on an expedition to Hindustan, 39 ; opposes Bahman in 
his invasion of Seestan, 53. 

Ferdsh, the occupation of a, ii. 202, n. 

FerashM-e-Ghuzzub, executioners, ii. 346. 
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Ferdosian, a Soofee sect, ii. 2 77, n. 

Fereid-ood-deen, a poet, i. 225, n. 

Ferghanah, the native province of the Emperor Baber, L 159 ; descrip- 
tion of, ib. n. ; is in the possession of Bograh Khan, 165, n.; iL 22. 

Fergusson, L 535, Ap. n. 

Ferhad, the lover of Shereen, i. 129 ; the sculpture at Beysittoon as- 
cribed to him, ib. n. ; manner of his death, ib. n. 

Ferhad Khan, a general of Abbas the Great, is put to death, i. 347. 

Ferhad Yezdanee, the father of Ferzana Bahar&m, i. 494, Ap. n. 

Ferhangi Schuri, a work so called, L 478, Ap. 

Ferhung Jehangheree, a Persian work, i. 27, n. ; 477, Ap. 

Feribooz, son of Ky K&oos, i. 33 ; his unsuccessful attack on a castle 
of the Deeves, 34, n. ; defeated by Peer&n Weeseh, 35 ; opposed by 
Gulbaud, 39, n. 

Feridoon, is raised to the throne, i. 13; his descent, ib.; joins Kt- 
w£h, ib. ; takes ZohSk, and puts him to a painful death, ib. ; converts 
the apron of K&wdh into the standard of Persia, ib. n. ; divides his 
dominions among his three sons, 14 ; their discontent, ib. ; his af- 
fliction on the death of Erij, 15; his death, 17; reasons for sup- 
posing him to be the Arbaces of the Greeks, 509, Ap. ; takes Zo- 
h£k in Jerusalem, 510 ; the divisions in his family throw his king- 
dom into disorder, ib. ; his war with the Scythians, 511; the differ- 
ent names under which his reign is described, 514, n. 

Feringhees, the daughter of Afrasidb, her marriage, L 30 ; her execu- 
tion prevented, 31 ; gives birth to Ky Khoosroo, ib. 

Ferishta, his account of the cause of the victory gained by Subucta- 
geen over Jypaul, L 178; anecdote of Subuctageen, 180, n.; his 
description of the different degrees of the Soofees, iL 291, n. 

Ferokhzad, the son of Khoosroo Purveez, i. 132. 

Ferood, the brother of Ky Khoosroo, falls in an attempt to defend his 
castle, i. 35. 

Feroohul is opposed by Zenkula, i. 39, n. 

Ferouz&h, stone, where found, iL 142, n. 

Ferrahabad, city of, L 367. 

Ferr&hdb&l, a fortified place, taken by Mahmood, i. 426. 

Ferrara, duke of, L 349. 

Fersekh, i. 347, n. 

Ferzana Baharam, author of the Shaheristan, i 494, Ap. n. 

Festivals, those ordained by Mahomed the Prophet, iL 232. 

Fevers, practice of cold immersion for, iL 385, n. 

Feuds, those of the wandering tribes, ii. 323 ; remarkable instance of, 
ib. n. 

Fiakut, town of, now called Shamer Khia, L 159, n. 

Filaoon, a preparation made of opium, &c. i. 338, n. 
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Firdousee, the poet, L 7, n. 8, 9, n. 15, n.; celebrates the stages of 
Roostem, 27, n. ; spurns the offer made him by Mahmood of 
Ghizni for completing the Sh&h Ndmeh, 197 ; completes the IShfih 
Nameh, 502, Ap.; his description of the four classes established 
by Jemsheed, 506, n. ; makes no mention of a hero or king of any 
nation except Iran and Turan, 511; the general character of' his 
composition, 512; his writings exclusively taken from Pehlevee, 
535 ; beauty of his epic poem, ii. 388. 

Fire, the worship of, first introduced, i, 488, Ap . 

Firoozan, placed in command of the army of Yezdijird, L 141; at- 
tacked, defeated, and slain, 142. 

Firoze, successor of Narsi, i. 66 ; probably the Pacorusof the Greeks, 
ib. n. 

Firoze, son of Yezdijird the Second, advances with an army against his 
brother, Hoorrauz, i. 100 ; seeks the aid of the King of Tartary, i lb . ; 
obtains a victory, and dethrones Ho ormuz, ib. ; is the Peroses of 
the Greeks, ib. ; invades Tartary, 101 ; is deceived by the artifice 
of a Tartar chief, and the consequent sufferings of his army, 102 ; 
solicits peace, and is permitted to return to his kingdom, ib. ; ad- 
vances again into Tartary, but is attacked and slain, 103 ; the title 
of Murdanah added to his name, ib., n. 

Firoze Murdanah. — See Firoze, son of Yezdijird the Second. 

Firoze Shah Zereen Kfilldh, son of Syud Mahomed, i. 320, n. 

Folard, supposes the Greeks to have borrowed the art of mining from 
the eastern nations, L 299, n. 

Foor or Porus, i. 60, n. 

Fotheringham, Lieutenant, murder of, ii. 438. 

Fox, one of the wild animals of Persia, ii. 372. 

Frederick, Captain, i. 295, n. ; ii. 374, n. 

Friday, appointed by Mahomed for public prayers, ii. 232 ; various 
causes assigned for it, ib. n. 

Fruit, the tax upon, ii. 339 ; the price of, 380. 

Fukhr-u-doulah, L 173. 

FurrSh, fort of, reduced by Nddir Shah, ii. 7. 

Fursh, a cloth on which dishes are placed, ii. 411, n. 

FySz Ali, a Soofee teacher, ii. 295, n. 

Fylee, tribe of, i. 295, n. ; ii. 76 ; 331. 


Gabriel, angel, how considered by the Mahomedans, ii. 220. 

Galen, called Galenous, authority of, in Persia, ii. 382. 

Galenous . — See Galen. 

Galerius, Emperor, defeated by Narsi, i. 81 ; defeats the Persians, and 
compels Narsi to make great cessions, 82 ; 86, n, 
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Galilee, L 125, n. 

Gambling, forbidden by Mahomed the Prophet, ii. 231. 

Ganges, river, i. 1 87, n. 

G&ur, corruption of the word Guebre, i. 500, Ap. 

Geeve, a Persian chief, overthrown by Peelsem, i. 32, n. ; travels all 
over China, and after defeating numerous armies, discovers Ky 
Khoosroo, whom he escorts to his grandfather, 33 ; is opposed by 
Goorooz, 39, n. ; accompanies Ky Khoosroo, and is lost in a tem- 
pest, 42. 

Gehroom, opposed by Bawta, i. 39, n. 

Gems, ii.369. 

Geography, the Persians* ignorance of, ii. 386. 

Georgia, i. 3 ; invaded by Toghrul Beg, 203 ; invaded by Alp-Arselan, 
ib .; overrun by Timoor, 300; conquered by Jehan Shah, 317; 
subdued by T&m&sp, 332 ; conquered by Abbas the Great, 358 ; 
taken by the Turks, 456 ; is under the Prince Heraclius, ii. 59 ; de- 
scription and condition of the province at the accession of Aga 
Mahomed Khan, 136; becomes a tributary to Russia, 188; the 
Russian troops are recalled from it, 199 ; Russia again establishes 
her power over it, 200 ; the Russian army is recalled, 201 ; becomes 
a province of Russia, 315. 

Georgievsk, town of, h. 198. 

Geroon, an Arabian inhabitant of Ormus. L 361. 

Gets, tribe of, i. 97. 

Ghaib, lost or concealed, i. 42, n. ; ii. 303, n. 

Ghazan Khan, son of Arghoon, dethrones and slays his unde, Baida 
Khan, i. 274 ; is elected king, ib. ; the laws or edicts instituted by 
him, 275 ; his wars with the Sultans of Egypt, ib. ; conversion 
of himself and army to the Mahomedan faith, ib. ; throws off his 
allegiance to the Khakans of Tartary, 276 ; his conduct to the 
Christians, 277 ; his death, ib. ; his character, 278. 

Ghdzee. — See gultan Hoossein Meerza. 

Gheat-ood-deen Ky Khoosroo-ben-Kaikobad, adopts Sol in Leo as the 
emblem in the Persian arms, ii. 406, n. 

Gheaus-ood-deen, ruler of Khorassan, submits to Timoor, i. 292. 

Ghilan, province of, i. 110 ; conquered by Keah, 247 ; taken by the 
Russians, 456 ; declared independent, under Hedayet Khan, iL 59 ; 
submits to Kerreem Khan, 73 ; is under the rule of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 129 ; its climate, 366 ; silk cultivated in, ib. 

Ghilan Shah, son of Manucheher, i. 174,n. 

Ghilichi, a Turkish tribe, h. 150, n. 

Ghiljee, an AfFghan tribe, i. 403 ; measures adopted by the Pcfsitn 
government to check their insurrections, 405. 

Ghishkee, tribe of, their usage of accustoming children to pain, h. 436. 
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Ghizni, becomes the capital of a principality, L 1 76 ; situation and pre- 
sent state of, ib. y n. ; improvements made in the reign of Mahmood, 
188; taken by a prince of Ghoor, 200; abandoned to the fury 
of the soldiers of Allah, 201 ; table of monarchs who reigned over 
it, 202. 

Gholam, a slave, i. 176, n. 

Gholam-e-Shah, i. 176, n.; the king's personal guards, ii. 356, n. 

Ghool, a demon, i. 49, n. 

Ghoor, its government given to Boorzoo, L 39 ; subdued by Mah- 
mood, 186. 

Ghuz, or Uzze, a Tdrkdmdn tribe, i. 225 ; defeats and takes Sanjar 
prisoner, ib. f n. 

Gibbon, quoted, L 80, n. ; 82, n. ; mistake of, 84, n. ; 88, n. ; 90, n. 

Gillone, Monsieur, ambassador from France to the Court of Soofee, 
the son of Abbas the Second, L 398. 

Gilshah . — See Kaiomurs. 

Gladwin, translator of the Dabistan, i. 490, Ap. 

Gmellin, a Russian traveller, his character of Kerreem Khan, ii. 
86, n. 

Gnostics, similarity of their usages and opinions to those of the Soofees, 
ii. 303. 

Goa, Portuguese settlement o£ in India, L 363, n. 

Goat, mountain, ii. 372. 

Godabunda Meerza, L 375, n. 

Goerres, the Orientalist, i. 503, Ap. 

Gog, i. 62, n. 

Gohud, province of, i. 1 89, n. 

Gombroon, also called Bunder Abbas, i. 348 ; the European factories 
at, 360 ; the English factory removed from, ii. 81. 

Gomorrah, city of, where said to have been situated, ii. 145, n. 

Goodavitch, a Russian General, ii. 198; is directed to advance into 
Georgia, ib. 

Gooln&bdd, village of, i. 419. 

Goolpaigan, town of, i. 447. 

Goomptee, river, i. 192, n. 

Goondhabdd, village of, ii. 143, n. 

Goor, a wild ass, L 94. 

Goor Khan, Monarch of Kara Khatay, defeats Sanjar, i. 225. 

Goorazeh, opposed to Siamuch, i.»39, n. 

Goorgeen Khan, appointed to the government of Candahar, L 405 ; 
his severe treatment of the Affghans, ib . ; seizes Meer Vais, and 
sends him prisoner to Isfahan, ib . ; demands the daughter of Meer 
Vais, 408 ; is invited to an entertainment, and treacherously mur- 
dered, 409. 
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Goorgeen Khan, son of Heraclius, iL 136, n. ; succeeds his father, 
201 ; adopts measure to repel the invasion of the Persians, ib. 

Goorgeen, a celebrated Pehlvan, his treachery towards Begun, i. 36, 
n. ; is opposed by Andereman, 39, n. ; also called Goorgeen 
Meel&d, 348, n. ; an account of him and his descendants, ib. n. 

Gooroo, or classes, L 507, Ap. n. 

Goorooz, the murderer of Siy&vesh, opposed to Gudurz, i. 39, n. 

Goorz, the mace, i. 40, n. 

Goost&hem, the son of Nouzer, i. 21, n. ; accompanies Ky Khoosroo, 
and is lost in a tempest, 4 1 . 

Gospel, given to Christ, iL 221, n. 

Government, ancient form of, in Persia, i. 549, Ap.; administration of 
the modern, iL302 — 360. 

Governors of cities, &c., their character and condition, ii. 457. 

Govvea, Anthony de, i. 341, n. 

Graham, Captain, his knowledge of the Soofees, iL 270, n. 

Grant, Captain, murder of, ii. 438. 

Graves, of the Sheah and Soonee sects, ii. 247, n. 

Gudurz, the father of Geeve, i. 33, n. ; defeated by Peerdn Weeseh, 
35 ; appointed to invade Tartary, 39 ; his combat with Peerin 
Weeseh, ib . 

Gudurz, a prince of the Ashganians, i. 39, n. ; 68, n. 

Guebres, i. 6 ; their condition at Yezd, ii. 301 ; their numbers, 374. 

Gulbaud, opposed to Feribooz, i. 39, n. 

Gulistan, a Persian work, L 14, n. 

Gunga, the sacred stream of the Hindus, ii. 226. 

Gunjah, city of, founded by Kobad, i. 106 ; taken by the Pichi of 
Bagdad, 458 ; invested by N&dir Shah, ii. 14 ; submits to him, ib.; 
taken by Zuboff, 198. 

Gunjud, a small grain, i. 55. 

Gurgan. — See Timoor. 

Gurmaseer, province of, ii. 64. 

Gurseevas, the brother of Afr&si&b, becomes envious of Siyivesb, 30 ; 
whom he persuades his brother to murder, 31. 

Gurshasp, the son of Atrut, i. 17, n. 

Gurz-gowesir, Feridoon’s mace, i. 13, n. 

Gushtasp, forms a plot against his father Lohrasp,i.44 ; is the Darius 
Hystaspes of the Greeks, ib. n. ; flies to the territories of the West, 
and marries the daughter of the emperor of that country, ib. ; ad- 
vances with an army against his father, by whom he is appointed 
his successor, and crowned, ib ; converted to the faith of Zoroaster, 
45 ; makes war upon Aijasp, 46 ; an action, in which his troops 
are victorious, ib. ; his country is invaded, and himself defeated, 47; 
sends Isfundear against Arjasp, ib. ; his country again invaded by 
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Aijasp, 48 ; defeats the son of the King of Tartary, ib.; is himself 
routed, and flies to Khorassan, 49; sends Isfundear to reduce 
Roostem and his family, 50; his death, 51 ; the religion of Zoro- 
aster introduced in his reign, 493, Ap. n. ; his reign conjectured 
to include both those of Darius Hystaspes and Xerxes, 527 ; fixes 
the mode of collecting revenue, 550, n. 

Gutarxes, the Baharam Gudurz of Persian authors, L 66. 

Guz, a measure, i. 541, Ap. n. ; also the tamarisk tree, il 406, n. 

Gusangabeen, a sweetmeat, ii. 406, n. 

Guzerat, province of, i. 190 ; becomes tributary to Mahmood of 
Ghizni, i. 191. 

Gwalior, fort of, i. 189, n. 

Gypsies, encampments of, ii. 431, n. 


H&fiz, the poet, i. 282. 283, n. ; a tomb built over his remains, ii. 
86 ; his work compared to that of Jellal-ood-deen, 388. 

Hagar, the mother of Ishmael, i. 134, n. ; ii. 231. 

Haiton, a monk, i. 277, n. 

Hajee, a title, by whom assumed, il 414, 

Hajee Ahmed, ii. 31. 

Hajee Ali Kooli, of Kazeroon, quells a serious revolt, ii. 1 05 ; quits the 
service of Jaffier Khan, 105 ; retires to Kazeroon, and persuaded 
to yield, tb.; is seized, and thrown into prison, 106; conspires 
against Jaffier Khan, ib. ; joins the cause of Lootf Ali Khan, ib . ; 
compelled to fly to Aga Mahomed Khan, 1 1 5, n. 

Hajee Baba, ii. 382, n. 

Hajee Borlaus, the uncle of Timoor, flies to Khorassan, i. 285 ; his 
second flight, and death, ib. n. 

Hajee H&shem, the father of Hajee Ibrahim, ii. 108, n. 

Hajee Ibrahim is appointed Kalanter of Fars, ii. 108; raises Lootf 
Ali Khan to the throne, 109; an account of his early life, ib. ; 
is intrusted with the civil government of Shiraz, 110; cause of 
his distrust of Lootf Ali Khan, 111; his eldest son taken as an 
hostage by that chief, 112; resolves upon seizing Shiraz, 113; 
accomplishes his object, 114; his reply to Lootf Ali Khan, on his 
demanding an explanation of his conduct, ib.; appeals to the 
troops of that chief, ib.; expels the soldiery from Shiraz, 116 • 
writes to Aga Mahomed Khan, 117; urges that chief to advance 
in person, ib.; Aga Mahomed Khan's high opinion of him, 185 ; 
his purchase of Meerza Shuffee, 207 ; proclaims his allegiance 
to Fatteh Ali Shah, and marches towards the citadel, 214 ; presides 
over every department of the state, 309, n. 

Hajee Mahomed Hussun Khan, minister of the financial and revenue 
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departments, ii. 309, n. ; his offerings to the King on the Nou R6ze, 
341, n. ; his affability, 411, n. 

Hajee Meer Mahomed Hoossein, Moosht&hed of Isfahan, ii. 315, n. 

Hajeer Synd Hoossein, Mooshtfthed of Cazveen, ii. 315, n. 

HSk&ry, tribe of, account of the, ii. 334, n. 

H£le£h, a Soofee sect, ii. 273, n. ; their usages,#. 

Halys, rivers, its source, i. 515. Ap. 

Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, i. 71 ; 479. Ap. ; said to be built by 
Arphaxad, 531, ib. n. ; contains the tomb of Esther and Mordecai, 
ib. n. ; taken by N&dir Shah, ii. 7. ; climate of, 365, 376. 

Ham£d-ood-douleh, the title of prime minister of Persia, i L 308, m 

Haman, the commander of the army of Turan, i. 28, n. 

Hamavai, mountain of, i. 34. 

Hamaver, the expedition against, i. 516, Ap. ; is the capital of Assyria, 
ib, n. 

Hamav^f-ah, the Ki fig of, takes Ky KSoos by treachery, i. 26 ; com- 
pelled to release him, 27 ; is generally termed the sovereign of 
Arabia, and sometimes King of Syria, ib. n. 

Hamilton, Mr., i. 515, Ap. n. 

Hammer, the orientalist, i. 477, Ap. n. ; 501, ib. 

Hanbal, Im£m, ii. 17, n. ; his authority recognised by the great mass 
of Mahomedans, 237 ; the Sheahs' accusation of him, 245 ; his de- 
scription of God, ib. ; his birth, ib. n. 

Haneefa, Imam, ii. 18, n. ; his authority recognised by the great mass 
of Mahomedans, 237 ; the Sheahs’ accusation of him, 243; his 
birth and death, ib. n. 

Haneefa- ool-naaman-ebn-Thanet, the name of the Im&m Haneefa, 
ii. 243. 

Hansi. — See Hassi. 

Hanway, Jonas, visits Sari, i. 21, n. ; an account of him, 398. n. 

Harams, i. 29 ; ceremonies observed in them, ii. 394. 

Hare, one of the wild animals of Persia, ii. 372. 

Horoon-oor-Rasheed, Caliph, i. 146, n. ; ii. 253. 

Harpagus, the minister of Astyages, i. 516, Ap. 522, n. 

Harris’s Travels, i, 1 0, n. 

Harvest in Persia, ii. 338. 

Hashem, nephew of Saad-ben-Wakas, attacks a body of troops, and 
makes them prisoners, i. 140. 

Hassan, the brother of Ali Buy ah, receives the title 'of Rukun-ool- 
douleh, i. 167. 

Hassi, or Hansi, conquered by Massood, i. 198, n. 

Haughton, Mr.G. C., i. 486 , Ap. n. 

Haukim, or chief magistrate, ii. 322 ; nominated by the king, 324. 

Hawking, a favourite amusement in Persia, ii. 397, n. 
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Hazara, mountains of, i. 2, n. 

Hazara, province of, i. 414, a 

Haz&r Asp, the son of Aboo Taher, becomes the independent ruler of 
L&ristan, i. 239; adds to his dominions, ib .; invites the tribe of 
Emdk from Syria, ib. 

H&zdrbiza, village, of ii. 98, a 

Heddyet Khan, Governor of Resht, revenges the murder of his father 
on the tribe of Shuftee, ii. 329, n. 

Hedayet Khan declares himself independent in Ghilan, ii. 59. 

Hedayet Kooli Khan, chief of Kerrund, ii. 386, n. 

Heirmund, river of, i. 2, 4 ; the ruins along its banks, 548, Ap. 

Helaj, a celebrated Soofee teacher, ii 272, n. ; is seized, and empaled, 
281, and n. 

Helal-Puz, the title given to tfeggee Jdn’s cook, ii. 165, n. 

Helena, the church of, i. 125, n. 

Hell, the pains of, according to Mahomed, described* ii* 223; the 
Bootees' conception of, 284. 

Helmund. — See Heirmund. 

Helvicua, the date ascribed by him to the reign of Semiramis, i. 509, 
Ap. n. 

Hemm&ms, baths, ii. 424. 

Hennah, a dye, used at marriages, ii. 440. 

Henry the Fourth of France, i. 491, Ap. n.; 276. 

Hemy the Fifth of England, ii. 160, n. 

Henzal, a bitter melon, i. 55, n. 

Heraclius, 'Emperor, invades Persia, L 127 ; is supposed to have car- 
ried back the true cross, 130. 

Heraclius, Prince of Georgia, his condition at the accession of Ker- 
reem Khan, ii. 59 ; transfers his allegiance to the sovereigns of 
Russia, 188 ; the treaty concluded by him, ib. n. ; defeated by Aga 
Mahomed Khan, and compelled to take refuge in the mountains, 
191 ; his death, 201. 

Herat, the ancient Heri, given to Boorzoo, i. 39, and n. ; taken by|Yacoob 
ben-Leis, 149 ; its siege by the Oosbegs, 329 ; taken by the Oosbegs, 
330 ; taken by Azadulld, 414; reduced by Nadir Shah, ii. 7 ; makes 
a great display there, 37 ; taken by Ahmed Khan Abddllee, 56. 

Herbert, Sir Thomas, i. 365, n. ; character of his writings, 366, n. 

Herbood, a Guebre priest, i. 496, Ap. 

Heresies of the Sheahs, ii. 249. 

Heri. — See Herat. 

Hermdnedh, a Soofee sect, ii. 272. 

Herodotus, i. 203, n. ; art of mining understood by the ancient Persians, 
299, n. ; his account of the ancient religion of Persia, 493, Ap. ; 
his silence of the change that had taken place in it, 497 ; the date 
assigned by him to the reign of Semiramis, 509, a ; his account of 
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Cyrus, 515 ; and of the death of that. Monarch* 516 ; ecpncidance 
of his account with that of Firdousee, in the history of Cyrus, 
522 ; account of the army of Xerxes, 528. 

Herowee, one of the ancient languages of Persia, i. 477, Ap. 

Hiatilla, the modern white Huns, an account of them* i- 99-, 

Hieroglyphics, on blocks of marble, found in the ruins* of Shus^i. 
543, Ap . n. / 

Hijrah, the Mahomed ASra, L 42, n. ; 502, Ap . 

Hindus, springs held sacred by them, i. 41, n. . * 

Hindustan, an expedition sent against, i. 39. _ ; 

Histories, character of oriental, i. 145 ; ii. 387, 8. 

Historiographer to the king, ii. 397, n. 

Hoekee, a Turkish tribe, i. 165, n. , ; . 

Hog, the use of the flesh of, forbidden by Mahomed, ii. 423*. . , 

Holkar, a Mahratta chief, i. 1 92, n. 

Holstein, Duke of, i. 384, n. 

Homai succeeds her father, Bahman, i. 54 ; gives birth to Darah, i$. ; 
resigns the crown to her son, and retires, ib . ; is supposed to have 
built Persepolis, ib .; her history reconsidered, 531, Ap.> its ap- 
proximation to that of Parysatis of the Greeks, 532. , . 

Hongvou, Emperor of China, attempts to establish a paper currency, 
i. 271. 

Hoodee, the murderer of Humza Meerzd, i. 341, n. 

Hookfim&h, men of science, ii. 288. 

Hoolakoo Khan, son of Chenghiz, i. 230 ; subdues Persia, and pro- 
ceeds to destroy the empire of the caliphs, 261 ; captures Bagdad 
and puts the caliph to death, 263 ; is prevented from returning to 
Tart ary, and fixes his residence at Mdrkgd, ib . ; encourages arts and 
sciences, 264 ; his death, 265. 

Hoomdyoon, Emperor of India, takes shelter at the Court of Tamdsp, 
i. 331 ; the treatment he receives, ib. 

Hoordni Behesht, nymphs of Paradise, ii. 226, n. 

Hoormuz, the successor of Volas, i. 66 ; is Artabanus the Fourth of 
the Romans, ib. n. 

Hoormuz, plains of, i. 71. 

Hoormuz, the Hormisdas of the Greeks, circumstances attending his 
birth, i. 77 ; instance of his fidelity to his father, 78 ; is the founder 
of the City of Ram-Hoormuz, ib. 

Hoormuz the Second, the throne abdicated in his favour, i. 83 ; is 
Hormisdas the Second of the Romans, ib. n. ; his death, ib. 

Hoormuz, the son of Yezdijird the Second, succeeds his father, i. 9f; 
his brother, Firoze, advances against him, ib . ; dethroned, and pul 
to death, 103. 

Hoormuz the Third, Hormisdas the Third of the Greets, declared 
successor to Noosheerwan, i. 1 1 9 ; prosperity of his eariy reign, fb . ; 
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the provinces of India and Arabia refuse to pay tribute, 120 ; efforts 
made by him to expel the invasion of the Romans and Tartars, ib. 
deputes Baharam against the Tartars, ib. ; who completely defeats 
them, 121 ; listens to insinuations against Baharam, and disgraces 
him, ib. ; is confined and blinded, 122 ; murdered, 123. 

Hoormuz, the murderer of Khoosroo Purveez, i. 128 n. 

Hoossein, son of the Caliph Ali, L 153, n. ; the mourning observed for 
his fate, 169, n. ; perishes on the plains of Kerbelah, 325 ; the day of 
the burial of his head commemorated by the Sheahs, iL 264, n. 

Hoossein* — See Allah- ood- deem 

Hoossein succeeds his father, Aweis, and takes the title of Jellal-ood- 
deen, L 282 ; his death, ib. 

Hoossein, a chief of the TftrkdmSns, L 315, n. 

Hoossein, of Bussorah, appointed to disseminate the doctrine of the 
Soofees, iL 276, n. 

Hoossein Ali, son of Hed&yet Khan, Governor of Resht, ii. 329, n. 

Hoossein Ali Khan, brother of Kerreem Khan, ii. 1 77. 

Hoossein Beg, the companion of Ismael Meerza, i. 339, n. 

Hoossein Beg put to death by Sdm Meerza, i. 382, n. 

Hoossein-lien-Zyd Alavee, Governor of Mazenderan, is routed, and 
escapes to Ghilan, 150. 

Hoossein Boozoorg, an immediate descendant of Arghoon, takes Bag- 
dad, and founds a dynasty, i. 281 ; his death, 282. 

Hoossein-ebn-Naser succeeds Mahomed, the son of Keah, i. 217; 
receives an envoy from Sultan Sunjar, ib. ; his character, and 
death, 248. 

Hoossein Khan, son of S&duk Khan, imprisoned, ii. 91, n. 

Hoossein Khan, Affghan, ruler of Candahar, ii. 1 8. 

Hoossein Khan, Kh&kee, Governor of Kerman, ii. 109, n. 

Hoossein Khan, Kajar, Mehmandar to General Malcolm, ii. 409, n. 

Hoossein Khan, Shamloo, is slain, i. 329. 

Hoossein Koochuck, son of Ameer Chooban, obtains power, i. 281 ; 
is slain, ib. 

Hoossein Kooli Khan, brother to the reigning monarch, ii. 205 ; his 
unsuccessful efforts to obtain the crown, 214. 

Hoossein Kooli Khan, Kajir, excites a disturbance in Damgluin, 
iL 76 ; seized, and put to death, ib. ; is the father of the reigning 
monarch, ib. 9 n. 

Horde, a word derived from wtirdu or urdu , signifying a camp com- 
posed of many tribes, i. 204, n. 

Hormisdas. — See Hoormuz. 

Hormuz, an bland. — See Ormus. 

Hormuzd gives Zoroaster the Zend-a- vesta, and the sacred fire, i. 
495, Ap. ; 545, ib. n. 

VOL. II. 2 L 
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Horse of Arabia, i. 134, n.; of the TOirkOm£n, il 161, n.; of Persia, 
371 ; treatment of, 403. 

Horse-racing in Persia, ii. 405, n. 

Hostages, treatment of, il 332. 

Hotspur, Azerburseen was the Persian, i. 53, n. 

Houreah, a Soofee sect, il 273, n. 

Houries, damsels of Paradise, ii. 273, n. 

Hooshung, grandson of Kaiomurs, L 8 ; succeeds to the throne, ib . ; 
invents many useful arts, 9 ; succeeded by his son, ib. ; first dis* 
covers fire, and ordains its worship, 488 ; Ap. 505. 

Hubatoo, plain of, i. 4, n. 

Hubbeebedh, a Soofee sect, il 273, n. 

Hubbeeb-e-Ajumee, a principal Soofee teacher, ii. 277, n. ; the nine 
sects derived from, ib. t n. 

Hubbeeb-oos-Seyur, au author, i. 228. 

Huft-Khan, the seven stages of Isfundear described, i. 49, n. 

Hujeer, son of Gudurz, opposed to Seherun, i. 39, n. 

Hukeek&t, the last stage of the Soofees to the attainment of divine 
beatitude, ii. 270, n. 

Huleel P5ch& defeated by the Persians, i. 358, n. 

HulooleSh, a Soofee sect, ii. 271; the principles maintained by 
them, ib. 

Hulwan, i. 140. 

Humanity, one of the stages of the Soofees to divine attainment, 
ii. 36 9. 

Humza, the uncle of Mahomed the prophet, ii. 260. 

Humza Meerza, son of Mahomed Meerza, i. 336 ; reduces the rebel- 
lious chiefs of his fathers army, 341 ; is assassinated, id.; various 
accounts of his death, ib., n. 

Humzft Meerza, son of Abbas the Second, L 391 ; the chief officers of 
government determine to elevate him to the throne, ib. ; which is 
opposed, 392 ; and abandoned, 394. 

Hungary, i. 260. 

Huns, White, an account of them, L 99. 

Huma, a river, i. 192, n. 

Hussun, son of the Caliph Ali, i. 153, n.; poisoned by his wife, 325; 
his fate commemorated by the Sheahs, ii. 264. 

Hussun, the eldest son of Aweis, i. 282, n. 

Hussun, Chief of Tekreet, i. 282. 

Hussun Ali, succeeds his father, Jehan Shah, i. 318; defeated, made 
prisoner, and put to death, ib. 

Hussun Ali Meerza, Prince, Governor of Shiraz, ii. 354, n. 

Hussunee, sect of, so called from Hussun Sub&h, i. 241 ; use of wine 
forbidden by them, 245 ; murders committed by them* 246, n. 
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Hussunne&h, a beautiful female slave, ii. 253 : arguments used by her 
to support the Sheah faith, 256—261. 

Hussun Subah, i. 220, n., 240. n. ; retires to Rhe, 241 ; proceeds to 
Syria, ib. ; adopts the tenets of the sect of Ismael, ib. ; returns to 
Persia, ib. ; goes to Rhe, ib. ; takes the Fort of Allahamoot, 243 ; 
a force sent to reduce him, ib. ; receives a timely succour, and 
makes a successful sally, ib. ; the religious tenets taught by him, 
244 ; takes Roodbar and other forts, 246 ; is styled Shaikh-ool- 
Jubal, ib. 

Hdtokhshdn, one of the four classes established by Jemaheed, i. 50 7, 
Ap. n. 

Huzeefah-ebn-Aly Oman, i. 141. 

Hydaspes. — See Behut. 

Hyde, Doctor, his date of the commencement of the Jellalean jEra, 
i. 221, n. 

Hyderee, their animosity to the Neamuttee, ii. 429. 

Hyderee Mfihals, ii. 108, n. 

Hyder Meerza, son of Tdmfisp, proclaims himself king, i. 335 ; op- 
posed by Ismael, ib.; duped by Peri-khan Khdnum, ib.; mas* 
sacred, 336. 

Hyder Turrah, son and successor of Beggee Jin, ii. 166, 215. 

Hydraotes.— See Ravee. 

Hynatuck, a Syriac word, its derivation, i. 7, n. 

Hy phases. — See Beeah. 

Hypocrates, called by the Persians Bocrat, ii. 382* 

Hyrcania, i. 2, n. ; the modern Mazenderan, 25. 

Hysudrus. — See Sutledge. 


Iberia conquered by Noosheerwan, L 111; Strabo’s account of the 
four classes of people who inhabited it, 506, Ap. n.; conquered by 
Toghrul Beg, 208. 

Ibn Fakereddin, author of the Ferhung Jehangeree, L 482, Ap. 

Ibrahim, a leader of the army of Aga Mahomed Khan, slain, ii. 1 1 9, n. 

Ibrahim Khan, ruler of Lir, made captive, and sent to Abbas the 
Great, i. 348 ; his descent, and family, ib., n. 

Ibrahim Khan, the brother of Nadir Shah, ii. 41. 

Ibrahim Khan deprives his brother, Ali Kooli Khan, of sight, and 
proclaims himself king, ii. 56 ; is slain, ib. 

Ibraham Khan, son of Kerreem Khan, deprived of his virility, 
ii. 89, n. 

Ibrahim Khulleel Khan, Governor of Sheshah, resists the attack of 
Aga Mahomed Khan, iL 194 ; the inhabitants attempt to seize him, 
201 : escapes to D4ghes1 i, ib.; 395, n. 
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Ibrahim Meerza, son of Sultan Hyder, i 323 ; imprisoned* lmt ittfekgs 
his escape to Ghilan, ib. ; dies, ib. 

Ibrahim Nizam, of Bussorah, his disputation with Hussunneah* B. 
256—262. 

Ich&lak, attributes or qualities, ii. 290, n. 

Iconium, Sdjookee dynasty of, L 228 ; il 306, iu 

llburz, ruler of Khaurizm, Nadir Shah marches upon him* iL 38 ; 
taken, and put to death, 39. 

Hij Khan, ruler of Tartary, i. 183 ; his invasion of Khorassan, ib . ; 

< crosses the Oxus with his whole army, and is joined by the Prince 
of Khoten, ib. ; defeated, 184. 

Ilkh&s Meerza, son of Ismael, i. 328, n. ; rebels against his brother 
T&m&sp, 331. 

Hhj Guz, the founder of the Att**begs of Aderbejan, bought as a 
slave, i. 231 ; receives the title of Atta-beg, ib. ; is called Uljj Guz, 
also Kyldekez, tb., n.; obtains the government of Aderbqjan, 232; 
becomes vizier, and dies, ib . 

Urn, or science, ii. 303, n. 

Im&m, or faith, ii. 219, n. 

Im&ra, sacred character of the title of, ii. 237 ; why bestowed on the 
Sovereigns of Persia, 302. 

Im&m Kooli, father of N&dir Shah, ii. 3. 

Imam Kooli, son of N&dir Shah, put to death, ii. 54, n. 

Im&m Kooli Khan, son of Ali-verdi Beg, cruel treatment of himself 
and family, i. 381. 

Im&m Kooli Khan, Oosbeg, seeks the protection of Abbas the Second, 
i. 382. 

Im&m Kez&. — See Aly Uezd. 

India, presents made to Noosheerwan by the emperor of, i. 1 15, n. ; 
Mahmood's religious war upon, 183; invaded by Thnoor, 301 ; 
the ancient religion of, compared with that of the Persians, 493, 
Ap. ; N&dir Shah sends an embassy to, il 22 ; a second envoy is 
sent, who is slain, ib. ; condition of, at the period of its conquest by 
N&dir, 23 ; its invasion by that monarch, 24 ; the doctrine of the 
Soofees most prevalent in, 266. 

Indian ocean, i. 1,2. 

Indus, river, i. 1, 179. 

Infanticide, practised in Arabia, i. 138, n. 

Infantry, of Persia, described, ii. 356. ^ 

Ihhdels, legal to destroy them, according to Mahomed, ii. 218. 

Inhabitants, general character of those of Persia, il 4 5 1 ; their disregard 
of truth, 458; their proneness to passion, 459; their fluency of 
language, and freedom of conversation, 460-464. 
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Institutes, or Memoirs of Timoor, account of, L 285, n. ; translated by 
Major Davy, tb. 

Insurrection, the right of, claimed by the inhabitants of Cazveen, 
i. 443. 

Iphigenia, L 96, n. 

Irak, province of, L 4 ; conquered by Ardisheer Babigan, 71 ; 86, n. ; 
subdued by Ismael Samanee, 161; subdued by Ali Buyah, 167 ; con- 
quered by Mahmood of Ghizni, 194 ; subdued by Toghrul Beg, 207 ; 
conquered by Jehan Shah, 317 ; indudes the greatest part of Media, 
543, Ap . n.; taken by Kerreem Khan, iL 69 ; under the rule of Aga 
Mahomed Khan, 129 ; its climate, 365. 

Irak-e-Ajum, L 86, n ; granted to Ameer, 152. 

Irak -e-Arab, L 86, n. 

Iran, empire of, the term how used by Europeans, i. 1 ; hero of that 
name, 51 1, Ap. ; signification of, in Pehlevee, 545, n. 

Iran-docht, the mother of Erij, i. 14, n. 

Irij, a descendant of Goorgeen Meelad, and ruler of L&r, takes the 
name of Jellal-ood-deen, i. 348, n. 

Irtish, river, L 294. 

Isaak succeeds his father, Abustakeen, i. 176. 

Isaak Khan, of the tribe of K£r& Tatar, an account of, iL 146 ; his 
character and government, 147; his hospitality, 149; is the most 
powerful chief in Khorassan, 214, n. 

Isdejertes.— See Yexdijird. 

Isfahan, city of, i. 1, n.; taken by Ardisheer Babigan, 71 ; is under 
the rule of the Diletnees, 161, n. ; under that of the Samanees, 163 ; 
surrenders to Timoor, 293 ; the massacre of its inhabitants, 294 ; 
its distance from Meshed, 347, n. ; becomes the capital of Abbas 
the Great, and is mueh improved, 366 ; its situation, and descrip- 
tion, 420 ; Mahmood lays siege to it, 429 ; the inhabitants become 
tumultuous throngh a famine, 432 ; their wretched condition, 435 ; 
capitulates to Mahmood, 436 ; massacre of its inhabitants, 446 ; 
taken by Nddir Shah, 486 ; taken by Ali MurdSn Khan, ii. 60 ; 
taken by Kerreem Khan, 69 ; taken by Mahomed Hoossein Khan, 
Kajir, 71 ; repossessed by Kerreem IGian, 71 ; taken by Aga Ma- 
homed Khan, 102 ; its fortifications dismantled, 131 ; climate of, 
364 ; population of, 373, n. ; magnificence and splendour of the 
palaces and gardens of, 375. 

Isfahanuk. — See Ben- Isfahan. 

Isfundear, the first convert made by Zoroaster, L 45 ; slays the son 
of Aij&sp, 46; revolts against his father, and is imprisoned, ib 
is liberated, defeats Aijasp, and proceeds towards Roueendeh, 47; 
enters that city by stratagem, ib . ; sends the throne of Arjasp and 
great booty to Gushtasp, 48; appointed Viceroy of Buikh, ib. ; 
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summoned to Persepolis, and imprisoned, L 48 ; receives a pardon, 
and avenges the cause of his father and country, 49 ; his seven 
stages to Roueendeh, ib., n; recovers the Durufsh-e-Kdwanee, 
50 ; proceeds on an expedition against Roostem, ib. ; his combat 
and death, 51 ; is supposed to be the Xerxes of the Greeks, 528 , 
Ap. ; undoubted proofs of it, 530. 

Isfundear Namegh, a Persian romance, i. 50, and n. 

Ishdn Mukdoom, the father of Ish£n Nukeeb, it 169, n* 

Ishdn Nukeeb, the minister of Beggee J&n, iL 169. 

Ishmael the son of Abraham and Hagar, i. 134. 

Iskunder Khan, the brother of Zuckee Khan, ii. 76, n. 

IslSm, or doctrine, iL 219. 

Ismael, the founder of the Samanian dynasty, L 154 ; appointed to 
usurp Maver-ool-Naher, 155; defeats and takes Amer prisoner, 
ib. ; sends him to Bagdad, ib .; his’ descent, 159; is sent to Bok- 
hara, 160; obtains Khaurizm, ib. ; defeats and takes his brother 
Ahmed, ib. ; but reinstates him in his government, ib. ; establishes 
his power over several provinces, and takes the King of Tfirkist&n 
prisoner, 161 ; subdues Rhe, Taberistan, Irak, and some provinces 
of Tartary, ib. ; his death, and character, ib. ; his discovery of 
immense jewels, 162. 

Ismael, son of Subuctageen, is unsuccessful in confirming his power 
over the kingdom of his father, i. 181. 

Ismael, the son of Jaaffer Saduk, the sixth Im£m, i. 182, n. ; 241. 

Ismael, the founder of the Seffavean dynasty, shelters the Prince 
Bdidezunnan, i. 316, n. ; is the son of Sultan Hyder, 320, n. ; con- 
fined in the fort of Istakhr, 323 ; makes his escape to Ghilan, ib. ; 
defeats the ruler of Shirwan, ib. ; defeats Yakoob-beg, takes Ader- 
bejan, and marches into Irak, 324 ; vanquishes Sultan Mooriid, 
becomes master of Irak, and is acknowleged Sovereign of Persia, 
ib. ; becomes the adherent of AIL 325 ; takes advantage of the 
enthusiasm of his disciples, ib. ; completes the conquest of Persia, 
and takes Bagdad, 326 ; defeats Shahibeg Khan, and becomes 
master of Khorassan, ib. ; subdues Bulkh, and returns to Koom, 
ib. ; repels an invasion made on Khorassan, and provides for its 
future security, ib. ; is often called Shy tan Kooli by the Turkish 
historians, 327, n.; is defeated by Sultan Selim, ib.; subdues 
Georgia, ib. ; his death, and character, 328 ; usage of consecrating 
the royal sabre at his tomb at Ardebil, ii. 194, n. 

Ismael, brother to Humzd Meerza, L 342, n. 

Ismael Beg, the Envoy of Shah Sultan Hoossein to the Court of 
Petersburgh, i. 455. 

Ismael Khan, defeats his cousin Jaaffer Khan, ii. 104. 

Ismael Meerza, son of Tam&sp, opposes his brother, Hyder Meerza, 
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L 335 ; proclaimed king, 336 ; directs the massacre of all the 
princes of the blood royal, ib . ; orders Mahomed Meerza and all 
his family to be put to death, 337 ; which is deferred, and their 
lives saved, ib . ; his death, and character, ib. 

Ismailee, sect of, i. 240, 295. 

Isocrates, his account of the number of Xerxes* followers, L 528, 
Ap . n. 

Israel, one of the children of, given over as an hostage, 142. 

Israfeel, appointed to sound the trumpet on the day of resurrec" 
tion, iL 220. 

Istakhr, or Persepolis, i. 11 ; is the capital of Fars, 70, n. 

ItahedeSh, a Soofee sect, iL 271 ; the principle maintained by 
them, 272. 

It(lm£dood-douleh, the title of Meerza Zuckee, the minister of 
Abbas the Second, L 386, n. 

Izz-ood-douleh, son of Muaz-ood-douleh, L 171, and n. 


Jackalls,i. 116: iL 373. 

Jackson, the date ascribed by him to the reign of Semiramis, L 
509, Ap. n. 

Jadoos, the celebrated battle of the, i. 193, n. 

Jaffier, the commander of a body of KQrds, ii. 56, n. 

Jaffier Khan, son of Saduk Khan, ii. 90 ; appointed to the govern- 
ment of Isfahan, 96 ; makes terms with Ali Moor&d Khan, 97 ; 
revolts, and marches towards the capital, 98 ; arrives at Isfahan, 
imprisons Bauker Khan, and deludes Shaikh Vais into his power, 
102; deprives him of sight, ib. ; compelled to abandon Isfahan, 
ib. ; welcomed to Shiraa, 103; repossesses Isfahan, but is again 
compelled to abandon it, ib.; defeated by Ismael Khan, and re- 
pulsed in an attack on Yezd, 104 ; his character, ib. ; his conduct 
to Hajee Ali Kooli, 105 ; his death, 106. 

Jaffier Khan, son of Abbas Kooli Khan, ii. 142, 175. 

Jaffier Khan, ruler of Nishapore, attachment of his tribe to him, 
iL 33 1 , n. 

Jaffier Khan, Governor of Abusheher, ii. 408, n. 

Jaffier Kooli Khan, brother of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 179, n. ; his 
character, 185; refused the government of Isfahan, and appointed 
to Mazenderan, ib. ; prevailed on to come to court, and trea- 
cherously murdered, 186. 

Jaffier Saduk, the sixth Imam, L 182, n. ; 395. 

J£ghal*5ghli, a Turkish general, also called Cigali, his action with 
Abbas the Great, i. 355. 

Jaghaity, river, L 264. 
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Jalenous, a Persian commander, attacks and defeats Abo© Obeyd, 
i. 136. 

Jalk, town of, i. 3. 

Jam, city of, L 328. 

Jam asp, the minister of Gushtasp, i. 49. 

Jam asp raised to the throne, L 105; forgiven by his brother 
Kobad, 106. 

Jam-e-Jehan-numai, of Jemsheed, L 37, n. 

James the First, of England, receives an envoy from Abbas the Gfestj 
and deputes another to the court of that monarch, L 363. 

Jami, the poet, his character, and the style of his poems, iL 252, n. 
Jamisiar, the murderer of Darab the Second, L 56, n. 

Janbaz, one of the corps of regular infantry, iL 358, n. 

Janizary, derivation of the word, i. 370, n. 

J£n Mahomed Khan, detached by Aga Mahomed Khan with a fbroe 
to Shiraz, is attacked and defeated, ii. 118. 

Japhet, the son of Noah, i. 284, n. 

Jats, a Hindu tribe, i. 195 ; an account of them, ib. t n. 

Jauni Beg Khan, ruler of Kapchack, invades Persia, i. 281. 
Jaunkhoo, or council of elders, of the wandering tribes, iL 327, n. 
Jauveedan Khird, a work supposed to be written by Hooshung, L 9, n. 
Jaxartes, river, i. 1 1, n. ; called by oriental authors Sihoon and Kho- 
jund, 159, n.; its course, ib. 

Jehangheer, Emperor of India, i. 360. 

Jehangheer Khan, son of Fatteh Ali Khan, Affihdr, ii. 93, n. 
Jehangheer Khan, Chief of Nermansheer, offers his support to Lootf 
Ali Khan,i£ 122, n. 

Jehan N era ah, garden of, ii. 376, n. 

Jehan Shah, son of K£r£ Ydsuph, i. 317 ; conquests made by hno, 
ib.; his death, ib . ; banishes Juneyd from Ardebil, 322. 

Jehan Souz . — See Allah-ood-deen. 

Jehan Sultan, chief of the tribe of Tukflloo, i. 364. 

Jehan Timoor, of the family of Chenghiz, i. 281, n. 

Jellalean ./Era, when established, L 221, n. 

Jellal-ood-deen.— See Hoossein, son of Aweis. 

Jellal-ood-deen, son of Mahomed, i. 229. 

Jellal-ood-deen, King of Khaurizm, i. 234. 

Jellal-ood-deen, the poet, usually called Moollah-e-Room, L 266 ; 
also called Shaikh Jellal-ood-deen. ii. 279, n. ; example of his com* 
position, 279, n. ; his work compared to that of Hifiz, 388. 
Jellal-ood-deen Jawallee, son of Sulghoor, L 235, n. 

Jellal-ood-deen Hoossein, succeeds his father, Allah-ood-deen Ma- 
homed, his reign, i. 249. 

Jellal-ood-doula-ood-deen .— See Malik Shah. 
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Jelwaflah, fort' of, !. 140. 

Jelwan, village ofi i. 154. 

Jemsheed, succeeds Tahamers, i. 10 ; is celebrated as the founder of 
Persepolis, 1 1 ; first discovers wine, ib., n. ; reforms his subjeets, 
and invents many useful arts, ib. ; divides his subjects into four 
elasses, and introduces the solar year, ib. ; proclaims himself a 
god, ib. ; flies before the armies of Zohdk, ib. ; marries the 
daughter of the Prince of 8eestan, 12 ; taken by Zohkk, and put to 
death, ib. 

Jenkinson, Anthony, his reception at the Court of T&m£sp, i. 333. 

Jereer- Ben- Abdullah, one of Omar's generals, i. 137. 

Jerokh, river, i. 71, n. 

Jerusalem, taken and plundered by Bucht-ool-N aser, i. 42 ; taken by 
the Persians, 127 ; its capture described by Gibbon, ib., n. 

Jesters, common at all Asiatic courts, i. 149, n. ; one always attached 
to the king, ii. 397. 

Jesus, how considered by Mahomed, ii. 219. 

Jewels, only worn by the king, ii. 430. 

Jews, they revolt, and put their ruler to death, L 42 ; their release 
from captivity by Cyrus, 520, Ap .; their degraded condition in 
Persia, ii. 801. 

Jin, or spirits, their existence believed by Mahomedans, ii. 220. 

Jiijan, the capital of the Shemghur family, i. 173. 

Jizy£t, a tax upon infidels, ii. 165. 

Joannes, Calo, King of Trebizond, L 323, n. 

Joghee, a stet, i. 451. 

John the Baptist, his death revenged, i. 66. 

Jones, Sir William, i. 15, n. ; inadvertence of, 79, n.; 479, Ap. ; his 
division of the ancient history of Persia into three distinct periods, 
537, ib. n. 

Jordan, river of, i. 125, n. 

Joshua, the son of Nun, ii. 257, n. 

Jove, sacrifice offered to, i. 493, Ap. 

Jovian, Emperor, concludes a treaty with Shahpoor the Second, 

L 86, n. 

Joudedh, a Soofee sect, ii. 274, n. 

Joudpore, i. 190. 

Joujee Khan, son of Chenghiz Khan, obtains the kingdom of Kap- 
chaok, i. 260. 

Ju&d Khan, chief of the tribe of Zefidoghloo, ii. 175, n. 

Juba], a mountainous tract, i. 71, n. 

Jutoeel, the son of Shaikh Stilah, i. 320, n. 

Jubroot, power or force, ii. 270. 

Judah, i. 129, n. 
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Judea, i. 401, n. 

Judith, i. 514, Ap . n. 

Jugsoom, destruction of the idol, i. 186. 

Jukes, Mr., his account of the mean temperature of Abushehar, ii. 
364, n. ; his efforts to introduce vaccination, 383, n . ; his remarks 
on the practice of cold immersion for fevers, 384, n. 

JulfS, a suburb of the Cjty of Isfahan, founded by Abbas the Great, 
i. 368 ; its prosperity during the reign of that monarch, ib. ; 
attacked by Mahmood, 426 ; capitulates, 427. 

Julfa, in Armenia, colony transplanted from, i. 368, n. 

Julfa, bishop of, ii. 374. 

Julian, Emperor, his success and death not mentioned by Persian 
historians, i. 85, n. 86, 87 ; cause of this silence, ib. 

Jullalabad, town of, i. 547, Ap. n. ; ii. 155. 

Jum. — See Jumsheed. 

Jumadee-ool-awul, one of the Mahomedan months, i. 386, n. 

Jumadee-ool-akhur, one of the Mahomedan months, i. 162, n. 

Jdmallee, an Arabian tribe, ii. 146, n. 

Jurakhoore&h, a Soofee sect, iL 274, n.; 275. 

. Jumnah, river, i. 187, n. 

Juneyd, the son of Shaikh Ibrahim, i. 320, n.; banished from 
Ardebil, 322 ; proceeds to Diarbekir and Shirwan, ib. ; is killed, ik. 

Junydedn, a Soofee sect, iL 277, n, 

Jupiter, the planet, how represented in the Dabistan, i. 489, Ap. 

Jurreeb, a land measure, ii. 339. 

J urreer-B en- Abdulla, advances into Irak, is encountered, and de- 
feated, i. 137. 

Jusmanee Amul, practical worship, ii. 270, n. 

Justice, administered in two distinct modes, ii. 311 ; courts and offi- 
cers of; ib. — 326 ; how administered among the wandering tribes, 
326—334. 

Justin, Emperor, his war with Noosheerwan, i. 112. 

Justin, an author, i. 535, Ap. n. 

Justinian, his disgraceful peace with Noosheerwan, L 111 ; become* 
a tributary, 112. 

Juz&k, iL 169, n. 

Juzeerah, the country of, seized by Manizen, but retaken by Sbab- 
poor, i. 76 ; is the ancient Mesopotamia, ib., n. ; ceded to the 
Romans, 82. 

Juz-ood-deen Sheer, chief of the tribe H&k&ry, ii. 334, iu 

Jyabad, the last Prince of the Jyanians, disappears, i. 7. 

Jy-affram entreated to assume the government, L 7, n. ; reoeives a 
command through the angel Gabriel, ib. 

Jyan, a Persian commander, i. 136. 
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Jypaul, defeated by Subuctageen, L 177; sometimes called Chipaul, 
tb. 9 n.; again defeated, and becomes a tributary to Subuctageen, 
ib . ; his warning to Mahmood, respecting his intolerance, 178; 
attacked and defeated, ib.; again attacked and defeated, 182; 
sacrifices his life, 183.' 


Kaboos, of the House of Shemghur, his reign and character, L 173 ; 
his death, 1 74. 

K&booshdn, district of, ii. 150. 

Kaf, mountain of, i. 62, n. 

Kagioulai Nevian, son of Tomnai Khan, i. 284, n. 

Kaher Shah. — See Ruken-ood-deen. 

Kaianian dynasty, its founder, i. 23 ; table 1 of the kings, with the 
periods of their reign, according to Persian and Grecian authors, 
537, Ap., n. 

Kdhke, fort of, the modem Sheshlh, i. 335. 

Kaidu Khan, son of Dootomnan, i. 284, n. 

Kaik Khan, i. 274, n. 

Kaindu, Tartar tribe of, practice of lending their wives, i. 255. 

Kaiomurs considered the first king, i. 6 ; called to the throne, 7 ; his 
descent, ib. ; reclaims his subjects from a savage state, ib. ; 
acknowledged by all as the founder of the Paishdadian dynasty, 
ib. ; his wars with the magicians, and death, 8 ; the legend of, 505, 
Ap. 

Kajir, tribe of, i. 32G, n. ; their blood-feud against the descendants of 
Nadir Shah, ii. 58 ; when brought into Persia, 67 ; their division 
into three branches by Abbas the Great, ib. ; Aga Mahomed Khan 
promotes union among them, 208. 

Kaket, province of, i. 455. 

Kalanter, or principal magistrate, L 405 ; elected by the voice of the 
people, ii. 324. 

Kalinjur, fort of, i. 189. 

Kalkul, district of, ii. 377, n. 

Kdmerun Meerza, son of the Emperor Baber, i. 330. 

Kangooloo, province of, ii. 358, n. 

Kanoozean, one of the four classes established by Jemsheed, i. 506, 
Ap. n. 

Kaoulee, i. 92, n. 

Kapchack, L 206 ; also called Khezer, ib. n. ; becomes the kingdom 
of Joujee Khan, 260, 274. 

Kara Arselan, Seljookee prince, of Kerman, i. 215, n. 

Karabagh, district of, i. 315, n. 

Kdrichee.— See Gypsies. 
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Karachee Khah, a general of Abbas the Great, defeats the Turkish Winy, 
i. 358; refuses to become the executioner of Soofee Aleerxa, 373. 

Kara Chemun, plains of, ii. 73, n. 

K£rad£ghee, province of, ii. 358, n. 

Karagan, son of Eerdimgy Nevian, i. 284, n. * 

Karagooroloo, tribe of, i. 237, n. 

Kdrfi Goz, a horse belonging to Mameish Khan, u- 171- 

Kara-jild, a Persian work, ii. 292, n. 

Kara Khatay, kingdom of, i. 225. 

Kara-Koinloo, tribe of, their banner, i. 282, n. ; an account of, 316 j 
chief of, 322. 

Kara Koram, the capital of the family of Chenghiz, i. 261, n, 

Kara Mahomed, founder of the tribe of Kara-Koinloo* L 316. 

Kara Osman, grandfather of Uzun Hussun, i. 318. 

Kara Tat&r, tribe of, ii. 147, n. * M 

Kara Yusuph, of the tribe of Kara-Koinloo, i. 282, n.; Timoor taakes 
war upon him, 293, 314; returns from Egypt, and takes Bagdad, 
316 ; collects an army to attack Shah Rokh, 317 ; dies, ib. 

Karegar, son of Karagan, i. 284, n. 

Karnal, village of, ii. 25. 

Kamameh, a work by Ardisheer Babigan, i. 73, 74. n. 

Karoon, a river, i. 2, 4, 542, Ap . 

Kars, town of, i. 455 ; the Charsa of Ptolemy, n. 14 ; submits to 
N&dir Shah, 15. 

Kashgar, province of, i. 159, n ; is m the possession of Bograh Khan, 
165, n. ; the prince of, becomes tributary to Malik Shah, 317 ; 
is under the rule of Chaghtai. 261 ; under Toghluk Timoor Khan, 
285; conquered by Timoor, 292. 

Kasim Khan Shuftee slays Aga Kumil, ii. 328, n. 

Kattyoon marries Gushtasp, i. 42. 

Kattywar, province of, i. 192, n. 

Katuzi, one of the four classes established by Jemshced, i. 567, Ap . n. 

Kaufelan Koh, mountain of, ii. 377, n. 

Kauzim, the seventh Im6m, i. 241. 

K&wS, the blacksmith, becomes independent of Zohdk,i. 13 ; his apron 
made the standard of Persia, ib. n. ; his son killed, 21 5 h. 406, 510, 
Ap. 

Kay Kobad, town of, i. 548, Ap. n. 

Kayn, district of, an account of it and its rulers, ii. 145} stole 0^ at 
the accession of Aga Mahomed Khan, ib. 

Kazeeroonedn, a Soofee sect, iL 277, n. 

Kazeroon, town of, i. 79. 

Keah Boozoorg Omeid succeeds his father, Hussun Subah, i. 246 ; 
deputes an envoy to Isfahan, who is seized, and murdered, 16^ 
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revenges the death of the envoy, i 246 ; conquers Ghilan, and puts 
the governor to death, 247. 

Keis, an AfFghan, proceeds to Arabia, and receives from Mahomed 
the Prophet the titles of Abdool Rasheed and Malik, i. 4oJ , n. 

KelSt, fortress of, taken by N&dir Shah, ii. 5 ; taken by the troops of 
Add Shah, 54. 

Kempfer, an author, L 394, n. ; his account of the Moosht&heds, ii. 
313, n. 

Kepeck Khan, an officer of Timoor's army, i. 298. 

Karaites, i. 253, 

Keramites, sect of, their heresy, ii. 246. 

Kerbelah, L 153, 169 ; recovered by Abbas the Great, 358. 

Kerman subdued by Ardisheer B&bigan, i. 71 ; is the ancient Carw 
mania, 89, n. ; reduced by Yacoob-ben-Leis, 149; held by the 
Ddemee family, 156, n. ; subdued by Ali Buy ah, 167; submits 
to Timoor, 294; conquered by Jehan Shah, 317 ; submits to Mah- 
mood, 416; reconquered by Lootf Ali Khan, id.; repels the 
attack of Mahmood, 419; granted to N&dir Shah, ii. 6, n. ; 
besieged by Lootf Ali Khan, 109 ; taken by Lootf Ali Khan, 122 ; 
besieged by Aga Mahomed Khan, 124 ; massacre of its inhabitants, 
126 ; state of, at the accession of Aga Mahomed Khan, 131. 

Kermanshah, town of, i. 71 ; founded by Baharam the Fourth, 89. 

Kerraent Khan, Zend* ii. 59 ; is invited to join the standard of AH 
Murdan Khan, id. ; protection afforded by him to the inhabitants 
of Jtdfd, 60; dcolares against Ali Murd&n Khan, id. ; summons 
the native tribes of Persia to join his standard, 63 ; defeated in 
an action with Asad Khan, Afigh&n, 64 ; abandons Isfahan and 
Shiraz, and proceeds to the Gurmaseer, id. ; is diverted from his 
intention of going to India, id. ; defeats the army of Az&d Khan, 
and retakes Shiraz, 65 ; subdues Fars, takes Isfahan, and part of 
Irak, 69 ; retreats to Shiraz, and abides a siege, id. ; employs his 

• light troops in harassing the besiegers, 70 ; and compels them to 
raise the siege, id. ; settles the province of Fars, and subdues 
Isfahan and all Irak, 71 ; deputes Shaikh Ali Khan to Mazenderan, 
id. ; which, with Ghil&n and Aderbejan, submit to him, 73 ; defeats 
the pretensions of Fatteh Ali Khan, id. ; deprives Shaikh Ali Khan 
of sight, id. ; his conduct to the Arabian tribes, 74 ; compels the 
Arabian tribe of Chaab to submit to him, 75 ; his conduct to his 
brother, Zuckee Khan, 76 ; his motives for making war upon 
the Turks, id. ; directs S&duk Khan to march with a large force 
against them, id. ; receives an envoy from Constantinople, 80 ; his 
encouragement of commerce and agriculture, 83 ; his improvement 
pf the city of Shiraz, 84 ; his death, id. ; his character and govern- 
ment, 85. ' 

Kershasp succeeds Zoo, but is deposed as bein^ incompetent to the 
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throne, i. 22 ; is considered the last prince of the Paishdadian 
dynasty, id. ; is the Arbianes of Grecian writers, id. n. 

Kesch. — See Sheher-Sebz. 

Kesra, a descendant of Ardisheer Babec, is placed on the throne, but 
deemed unfit to rule, and murdered, i. 132. 

Keyd-Hindee is, perhaps, the Taxilus of the Greeks, i. 59, n. • submits 
to Alexander, id. • his present to that monarch described, 60. 

Keyook Khan, the son of Octai, i. 26 1. 

Khadr, or Khazm, fortress of, i. 76, n. 

Kh£f, town of, ii. 143. 

Khakan, a title of the monarchs of Tartaty, L 1 03 ; also assumed b f 
Chenghiz Khan, 253. 

KMlesdh, or government lands, ii. 336, n. 

Kh51ifil, the attainment of the dignity of, by the Soofees, ii. 2 77. 

Khaiud, a converted Jew, invites the A Afghans to embrace the faith 
of Mahomed, i. 401 , n. 

Khamedh, a Soofee sect, ii. 274, n. 

Khdnfth ShOmdree, a tax on families, ii. 340, n. 

Kdndh-zdd, i. 290, n. 

Khan Baligh. — See Cambalu. 

Khan Douran Khan, vizier to the Emperor of India, ii. 25 ; killed, id. 

Khdrijdh, a Soofee sect, ii. 273, n. 

Kharruck, island of, ii. 75 ; situation and description of, 82 ; its pros- 
perity under the Dutch, id. 

Khatai, country of, i. 98 ; subdued by Chenghiz, 258 ; description o£ 
id., n. 

Khatoon, i. 43. 

Khatoon Toorkan intrigues against Nizam-ool-Moolk, i. 218 ; c rowns 
her son, Mahmood, 222 ; marches to Isfahan, id. ; dies, id. 

Khatoon Toorkan, the Sultana of Sanjar, i. 225, n. 

Khatoon Toorkan, the Sultana of Saad the Second, her infant son 
placed on the throne, and the rule devolved on her, i. 236 ; death of 
her son, id. ; her marriage, and death, id. 

Khaujah, a title, in Tartary only given to the descendants of the Pro- 
phet, or of the three first caliphs, i. 321, n ; ii. 160, n. 

Khaujah Ali, son of Sudtler-ood-deen, i. 320, n.; his religious cha- 
racter, 321 ; his pilgrimage to Mecca, id. ; his death, id. 

Khaujah Isaak, a Soofee sect, ii. 277, n. 

Khaujah Ulloo, a Soofee teacher, ii. 277, n. 

Khaujah Zadah, ii. 160. 

Kbaurizm, province of, obtained by Ismael Samanee, L 160; taken 
by Elij Khan, 166; greater part of it subdued by Alp-ArselaQ, 
213; conquered by Malik Shah, 217; its ruler defeats end slays 
Toghrul the Third, 227 ; the kingdom overthrown by Chenghiz, 
229 ; conquered by Timoor, 292. 
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Khftzinfih, Arabian tribe of, u. 145, n. 

Khazm . — See Khadr. 

Khel&t-posh, place for the reception of honorary dresses, ii. 407, n. 

Khezer . — See Kapchack. 

Khirkd, the sacred mantle of the Soofees, ii. 276, n. ; 277. 

Khisht, village of, ii. 64. 

Khoddh-bundfih . — See Mahomed Meerza, son of Tdmdsp. 

Khoddh-bunddh, called Reza Meerza, son of Abbas the Great, his 
father’s treatment of him, i. 375. 

Khoddh-buksh, one of the chiefs who attended Lootf Ali Khan, ii. 
126, n. 

Khodamis, or Arbaces, i. 510, Ap. 

Khojund, a name for the Jaxartes, i. 159, n. 

Kholasaat-ool-Akhbar, a Persian work,i. 162, n. 

Khondemir, an author, i. 67, n. 

Khonsdr, town of, its inhabitants revolt against the Affghans, i. 444. 

Khooe, city of, submits to the Turks, L 456 ; description of, ib. n. 

Khoom-e-Guddeer, the place where Mahomed declared Ali his suc- 
cessor, ii. 239, n. 

Khoorsheed Kullah, the name by which the Persians designated 
Catharine the Second of Russia, ii. 200. 

Khoosh Nuaz, also called Faganish, King of Tartary, espouses the 
cause of Firoze, i. 100 ; and supports him with an army, ib. ; re- 
treats on the advance of Firoze, who seeks to destroy liis power, 
101 ; his country saved by the patriotic zeal of one of his officers, 
tb . ; his answer to the solicitations of Firoze for peace, 1 02 ; repels 
a second invasion of the Persians, 1 03. 

Khoosroo, the successor of Firoze, his war with the Emperor Trajan, 
i. 67 ; loses Ctesiphon, and concludes a peace with Adrian, ib . ; 
recovers his possessions, ib. 

Khoosroo, a prince of the Ashganians, L 68, n. 

Khoosroo, Prince, raised to the throne instead of Baharam Ghoor, 
i. 91, n. 

Khoosroo the Second, grandson of Byram, is made prisoner, and 
slain, i. 201. 

Khoosroo- abad, village of, i. 390, n. 

Khoosroo Beg Cherkus, appointed Governor of Erivan, i. 387, n. 

Khoosroo Khan, Waly of Georgia, defeats Meer Vais, invests Can- 
dahar, and refuses to accept terms of capitulation, L 412; defeated, 
and slain, ib. 

Khoosroo Khan, Waly of Ardelan, ii. 1 04, n. ; his condition at the 
accession of Aga Mahomed Khan, 135. 

Khoosroo Purveez, com struck in his name, L 122 ; flies to escape the 
danger which the conduct of Baharam Choobeen exposes him 
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to, 122; hastens to the capital, and engages Bahar&m Choobeen, 
but is defeated, and flies to the Roman territories, ib, ; receives the 
aid of the Emperor Maurice, and defeats Baharam Choobeen, 123 ; 
restored to the throne, 124 ; puts two of his uncles to deatl}, fi. ; 
makes war on the Romans to avenge the death of Maurice, ib. ; hi* 
forces subdue several cities, and discover and carry the true Crops 
to Persia, 1 25 ; indulges himself in luxury and magnificence, ib . ; 
his kingdom invaded by the Romans, 127; flies from Dusbymi. 
and rejects an offer of peace, 128 ; is seized, and cast into a dop- 
geon, ib. ; his death, and character, 128. 

Khorassan, province of, i. 3, 4 ; plundered by the monarch of Tar- 
tary, 48 ; laid waste by the tribes of Transoxania, 92 ; etymology 
of the term, 131, n. ; arrival of Arabian colonies in. 149 ; granted 
to Amer, 152 ; a new governor appointed to, 153 ; reconquered .fry 
Amer, ib. ; is under the rule of the Sam&nees, 158 ; its government 
given to Mahmood of Ghizni, 1 64 ; Toghrul Beg becomes master 
of, 207 ; becomes the kingdom of Sanjar, 222 ; overrun by the tribe 
of Guz, 225 ; assigned to Tuli Khan, 26 1 ; plundered by Borak 
Aghlan, 265 ; invaded by the Oosbegs, 329 ; again invaded by the 
Oosbegs, 359; subdued by the Oosbegs and Affghans, 414; re- 
cognises T&m&sp as sovereign, 466 ; boasts of many ruins, 547, Ap.; 
granted to Nadir Shah, iL 6, n ; extent and boundaries of, 138; 
state of, at the accession of Aga Mahomed Khan, ib. ; Beggee 
Jfin's invasion of, 167 ; climate of, 366. 

Khorumabad, town of, where situated, i. 295, n. 

Khoten, given as a dower to Siyaves, i. 30 ; is in the possession of 
Bograh Khan, 165,n.; its prince defeated, and pursued by Mah- 
mood, 183 ; situation and description of, ib ., n. 

Khour, Pehlevee signification of, i. 131, n., 523, Ap . 

Khourdad, the angel of water, speech to Zoroaster, L 497, Ap., 5fc3* 

Khozars, Turkish tribe of, i. 127, n. 

Khud&dad, a ferash of Aga Mahomed Khan, ordered to be put to 
death, ii. 202, n. ; murders his master, 203. 

Khud£d£d Khan Affghan, i. 472. 

Khulleel Khan, brother of Abdool Ali, ruler of Tursheez, iL 146. 

Khulleel Sultan, grandson of Timoor, his contest with Peer Mahomed, 
i. 312; his love for Shadool-Moolk, ib. ; is seized, and sent 
prisoner to Kashgar, 313 ; appointed to the government of Kty>- 
rassan, ib. ; his death, ib. 

Khums, a tax, L 139, n. ; described, iL 229, n. ; how divided by the 
Soonees, 246 ; how applied by Mahomed, 247. n. 

Khumsa, province of, iL 96, n. 

Khurw&r, an ass-load of grain, iL 145, n. ; 338, n. 

Khusseel, the first shoots of the barley, ii. 369, n. 
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Khuzil, Turkish tribe of, ii. 445. 

Khusistan, province of, i. 2, 4 ; is under the rule of the Dilemees, 
167 ; subdued by Ali Buyah, 167. 

Kij given to Ismael Samanee, i. 160. 

Kdlaat-e*Naderee described, i. 34, n. 

Killaat- Jy- Jerme, the residence of Ferood, now known by the name 
of Killaat-e-Naderee, its situation and description, i. 34, n. 
Killah-Suffeed. — See Kullah Suffeed. 

Kirkee&n, a Soofee sect, ii. 277, n. 

Kirkpatrick, General, translation from the poet Anvere, i. 226, n. ; 
his account of the paper currency established in Tartary and 
China, 272, n. 

Kishmah, island of, seized by the Dutch, i. 394. 

Kizel Arselan succeeds his brother, Attabeg Mahomed, L 232 ; seizes 
and imprisons Sultan Toghrul, ib,; his death, ib. 

Klaproth, an author, i. 455. 

Kniphausen, Baron, the Dutch agent at Bussorah, is seized, and com- 
pelled to pay a sum of money for his release, ii. 82 ; takes the island 
of Kharruck, and recovers the money extorted from him, ib. ; pro- 
sperity of the island under him, ib. 

Kobad, the son of K&w&, killed, L 21. 

Kobad flies towards the territories of the Khakan, i. 104; succeeds 
Pallasch, ib.; destroys Sukhvar, ib. ; is the Cabades of the Greeks 
ib. n. ; becomes a convert of Mazdak, ib. ; is seized, and imprisoned, 
105 ; escapes, and flies to the monarch of Tartary, by whom he 
is assisted, and restored to the throne, 106; his war with the 
Emperor Anastasius, ib. ; his death, ib. ; is the founder of the 
cities of Burdah and Gunjah, ib. ; his remonstrance to his son/ 
Noosheerwan, 107, and n. 

Kohgeeloo, province of, Mahmood's successful expedition against, 

L 449. 

Kohistan, province of, i. 250. 

Koh-Kote, fortress of, i. 187, n. 

Kohrood, village of, i. 3 ; ii. 365, n. 

Konharat, tribe of, i. 260, n. 

Konongo, village of, L 210. 

Koofa, city of, i. 141. 

Koolflr, the name given to the soldiers of a corps formed by Abbas 
the Great, i. 370. 

Koom, city of, L 3 ; conquered by Naser, 163, n. ; Kinnier s account 
of, 385, n. ; surrenders to the forces of Mahmood, 441 ; climate 
of, i L 365. 

Koomeshl, town of, ii. 1 13, n. 

Kooro&h, description of the town of, ii. 79. 
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Koortchy, i. 370. 

Kooser, a river in Paradise, il 224, n. 

Koozuloozen, river of, i i. -977^ 

Koran, i. 1 , n. ; the precepts of Mahomed's religion contained in 
the, ii. 219, Mahomed’s reception of the, 233; character of the 
work, 234. ; its formation into a volume, ib. 

Koreish, Arabian tribe of, ii. 237, n. 

Koresch, appointed to the government of Babylon, L 53 ; his kind* 
ness to the Jews, ib. 

Korrah, the ruler of Cannouge, L 187 ; attacked and slain, 189. 
Kossackee, a mode of warfare, L 319. 

Kotul, or successor, L 31 1, n. 

Krusinski, an author, L 381, n. ; 399, n. 

Kublai Khan is said to be the founder of the City of Khan BaiigH 
i. 259, n. 

Kubrd, one of the degrees of the Soofees, il 291, n. 

Kudseah, battle fought at, i. 139. 

Kujdwul, or Panniers, ii. 402, n. 

Kulb Ali Khan, chief of the tribe of Fylee, ii. 438. 

Kulhoor, Turkish tribe of, i. 329. 

Kuliph, chief of the family of Ben Leis, establishes himself in Sewtan, 
i. 156 ; his descent, and history, ib., n. ; his character, 157. 

Kullah Kaianee, iL 193. 

Kullah SufFeed, signifies the White Fort, i. 19, n. $ taken by Rootftem, 
ib. ; description of, ib. ; taken by Timoor, 295. 

Kullifd, Sultan, the prime minister of Abbas the Second, i 388, n. 
Kullumdan, an ink-horn, L 219, n.; ii. 413. 

Kullundere&h, a Soofee sect, ii. 274, n. 

Kuloos, the murderer of Philip, i. 58, n. 

Kululmush, founder of the Seljookian dynasty of Iconium, i. 221, n. 
Kumal-ood-deen, L 225, n. 

Kumdridge, the pass of, described, il 65. 

Kumm&le&h, a Soofee sect, ii. 274, n.; their usage, 275. 
Kummer-addeen-Khan, Vizier to the Emperor of India, E 31, a, 
Kummyl, the son of Ze&t, appointed by Ali to disseminate the doo» 
trine of the Soofees, ii. 274, n. 

Kung, the capital of Siy&vesh, i. 30 ; its climate, according to Rr- 
doousee, ib., n. 

Kunneez, a female slave, L 241, n. 

Kupula, river o£ i. 192, n. 

Kur, or Cyrus, river of, the dyke across it, 170; also called A gra- 
dates, i. 5 23, Ap. n. 

Ktirdistan, province of, i. 4 ; the greater part of it ceded to the 
Romans, 82 ; the manners of its inhabitants unchanged for more 
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than twenty centuries, i. 82, n. ; subdued byTimoor,300 ; conquered 
by Abbas the Great, 358 ; acknowledges the authority of the Turks, 
456 ; its boundaries, and the independence of its rulers, ii. 132 ; its 
condition at the accession of Aga Mahomed Khan, 133 ; the 
dwellings of its inhabitants, 333 ; their rude and independent con- 
dition, 334 ; its climate, 336. 

Kur-Khan. — See Timoor. 

Karri, fort of, chosen by Massood as the place of his confinement 
L 199. 

Kurrund, the name of Lootf Ali Khan's horse, ii. 126, n. 

Kurshee, fort of, taken by Ameer Hoossein, L 289 ; Timoor resohres 
to take it by stratagem, 290 ; his attack described, ib. 

Kussunj&n, fort of, ii. 92, n. 

Kutb, one of the degrees of the Soofees, ii 291, n. 

Kutbuddeen Mahomed, an Affghan prince, i. 200, n. 

Kutb-ool-dct&b, one of the degrees of the Soofees, ii. 291, n. 

Kutch, conquered by Massood, i. 198. 

Kut-khodah, i. 403, n. ; his duties, 404, n. ; elected by the people, 
ii. 325. 

Kutluck, is unsuccessful in a war with his brother, flies to Khaurizm, 
and is slain, i. 232. 

Kutluck Khan. — See Atta-beg Aboobeker. 

Kutluck Shah, a general of Ghazan Khan, is slain, L 278. 

Kuttub, i. 202. 

Kutwal, i. 213, n. 

KQzel-bash, tribes of, their defence of the Sheah religion, i. 326 ; their 
feuds disturb the tranquillity of the kingdom, 329; measures 
adopted by Abbas the Great to repress their turbulence, 369. 

Ky Kfioos, i. 1 7, n. ; succeeds Ky Kobad, and resolves on the conquest 
of Mazenderan, ib. ; is defeated, ib . ; himself and his army struck 
blind, ib. ; taken and confined, ib. ; released by Roostem, 26 ; re- 
turns to Isfahan, ib. ; treacherously taken by the King of Hama- 
veran, ib. ; his country invaded by Afrdsidb, ib. ; released by Roos- 
tem, 27 ; recommences the war, 30 ; assembles an army to revenge 
the death of his son, 32 ; the Tartars are ultimately defeated, 33 ; 
his grandson restored, and proclaimed his successor, ib.; resigns 
his crown, 34 ; his reign supposed to include those of Cyaxares 
and Astyages, 515, Ap. ; coincidence of events recorded in them, 
516 ; the different names under which his reign is described, ib. 

Ky Khatou, the brother of Arghoun, his character and government, 
i. 268 ; is also called Tshagautem, ib. n. ,* paper currency esta- 
blished by him, 269 ; made prisoner, and put to death, 274. 

Ky Kobad, the founder of the Kaianian dynasty, i. 23 ; his descent, 
ib.; Roostem is sent to invite him to accept the crown, ib . • 
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proceeds to the camp of Zdl, L 23 ; is crowned, ib. ; deputes Roostem 
with an army against Afr£si£b, ib. ; defeats the Tartars, and 
concludes a peace, 24 ; his death, and character, ib. ; is the Dejoces 

. .of Grecian writers, 512, Ap.; grounds for this conclusion ib. ; 
concurrence of Eastern and Western writers in the history of Dejoces 
and Ky Kobad, 513, ib. ; also called Arsh and Arsaces, 514, ib. 

Ky Khoosroo, his birth, i. 3 1 ; is made over to a shepherd, ib. ; the 
lesson of Peerdn Weeseh on his being presented to AfrSsiSb, ib . ; 
result of the interview, 32; banished beyond the sea of China, 33 ; 
restored to his grandfather, and declared his successor, ib. ; is 
crowned, 34 ; attacks the Castle of the Deeves, ib., n. ; collects an 
army to revenge the death of his father, and defeats AMsidb, ib . ; 
divides the territories of that monarch among the leaders of the 
Persian army, 36 ; his conduct toward Roostem after the release 
of Beejun, 37 ; a successful battle, ib. ; another engagement, in 
which the Tartars make a retreat, 38 ; is entertained by Roostem 
in his dwelling, ib. ; sends an army to invade Tartary, ib. ; the 
chiefs determine to decide the battle by ten combatants from each 
army, 39 ; honours paid by him to the corpse of Peeran Weeseh, 
40; continues his successes, 41 ; slays the son of Afrdsi&b in a 
single combat, ib. ; takes Afr£si£b, and orders him to be executed, 
ib. ; resigns his crown, and retires to a spring, where he disap- 
pears, 42 ; is supposed to be concealed, and not dead, ib. ; deemed 
a prophet, ib. ; the account of his death similar to that of Cyrus, 
519, Ap., n.; coincidence of his history with that of Cyrus, 520; 
the crown given by him to the ruler of Lfir, 523. 

Kylaloos, L 58, n. 

Kysuree, a Soofee writer, ii. 284, n. 


Lac, tribe of, ii. 63. 

Lahnameh, or chronicle, i. 502, Ap. 

Lahore, the capital of Anundpal, i. 186 ; that of Massood, 199 ; ii, 26. 
Lahssa, town of, i. 83, n.; the Affghans proceed to, 472. 

Lake, Lord, i. 187, n. 

Land, terms and mode of cultivating, ii. 336. 

Langles, Monsieur, ii. 215, n. 

Lankeroon, island of, ii. 199. 

LSr, province of, subdued by Abbas the Great, i. 348. 

Ldristan, province of, is under the rule of the Dilemees, i. 158 ; under 
the rule of the Atta-begs, 237; its inhabitants and language, ib.; 
submits to Timoor, 292 ; description of, 458, n. 

Lash-kur-novees, the duties of a, ii. Ill, n. 

Laws, ancient, of Persia, i. 551, Ap.; the present, how administered, 
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il 311 ; confusion in it why promoted by the king and his officers, 
352. 

Learning of the ancient Persians, i. 554, Ap. 

Lebds-e-doulut, the clothing of the state, il 410. 

Leis, the father of Yacoob-ben-Leis, i. 147. 

Lesghees, tribe of, their khan submits to Timoor, i. 292 ; they attack 
Shirw&n, and take Sh£m&kee, 417; reduced by N&dir Shah, ii. 1 5, n. ; 
their war with Nfidir Shall, 41 ; their petition to the Russian gene- 
ral, 42, n. ; the countries they inhabit, 66, n. 

Leyden, Dr., his translation of one of the Odes of Rudiki, i. 163, n. 

Libra, i. 492, Ap. n. 

Lingham, or Lumgham, taken by Subuctageen, i. 179. 

Lion, one of the wild animals of Persia, ii. 372. 

Literature of the Persians, il 387, n. 

Lloyd, Bishop, i. 525, Ap. 

Lohrasp succeeds Ky Khoosroo, and obliges the rulers of Tart ary 
and China to pay him homage, i. 41 ; Jerusalem submits to his 
authority, 43 ; his son Gushtasp revolts against him, 44 ; appoints 
Gushtasp his successor, and retires, ib. ; is massacred, 527, Ap . ; 
his history differently related, ib. ; his reign probably includes 
those of Cambyses and Smerdis Magus, ib. 

Lootee-B&z&r, or right of insurrection, L 443. 

Lootf Ali Khan, a geneal of Shah Sultan Hoossein, 1415; advances 
to the relief of Kerman, and defeats Mahmood, 416 ; removed from 
his command, ib. ; seized by the inhabitants of Ben-Isfahan, 447. 

Lootf Ali Khan, son of Jaffier Khan, is successful in an expedition to 
Ldr, ii. 104 ; takes Isfahan, but is compelled to evacuate it, ib.; is 
aided by the Shaikh of Abusheher, 1 06 ; ascends the throne, 1 07 ; 
his character, 108; defeated by Aga Mahomed Khan, and forced 
to fly to Shiraz, 1 09 ; marches to Kerman, and lays siege to that 
city, but is compelled to raise it, and return to Shiraz, 110; causes 
of the mutual distrust between him and Hajee Ibrahim, ib.; marches 
from Isfahan, 112; his troops revolt and desert him, 114; proceeds 
to the capital, and demands of Hajee Ibrahim the reason of his 
conduct, ib. ; is rejoined by a number of his troops, ib. ; is again 
deserted by his troops, and compelled to fly, ib. ; receives the aid of 
the Shaikh of Bunder- Reeg, and gains a victory over the troops of 
Abusheher, 115; takes the Governor of Kazeroon, ib. ; blockades 
Shiraz, 116; is victorious in two actions over the troops of Aga 
Mahomed Khan, 118; defeats the advance of Aga M ahomed Khan's 
army, attacks the main body, and conceives the victory complete, 
119 ; is deceived, and compelled to make his escape, ib. ; collects 
followers in Kerman, 120 ; they desert him, ib. ; flies to Khorassan, 
and receives the aid of the chief of Tubbus, 121 ; defeats a body of 
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troops, and advances to Fars, il 121; lays siege to Darabjxrd, bat is 
compelled to raise it, ib . ; is defeated, and again seeks the aid of the 
chief of Tubbus, 122 ; proceeds towards Candahar, ib.; receives 
the aid of the chiefs of Nermansheer, and takes Kerman, 123 ; as- 
sumes the style of sovereign, ib . ; his brave defence of Kerman, ib . ; 
escapes, and reaches Nermansheer, 124; is surrounded, 125; 
severely wounded, and taken, 126 ; sent to Teheran, and slain, ib. ; 
his general character, 127. 

Loottee, a buffoon, Persian definition of one, ii. 443, n. 

Louis the Ninth, of France, i. 10, n. ; 261, n. 

Louis the Thirteenth, of France, L 492, Ap. n. 

Louis the Fourteenth, of France, L 492, Ap. n. 

Lucian, his account of the death of Cyrus, i. 519, Ap. 

Lumgham, province of, i. 179, and n. 

Lumsden, Mr., i. 504, Ap. 

Lydians, their battle with Cyaxares, i. 25, n. ; 515, Ap. 


Maaffee, tribe of, abranch of the Lie, ii. 94. 

Macdonald, Lieutenant, L 20, n. 

Macleigh, city of, i. 159, n. 

Madain, city of, i. 72. 

Maddah, a term signifying “ matter,** ii. 269, n. 

Madood proclaims himself king, and marches to revenge the death of 
his father, i. 200 ; defeats Mahomed, and puts him and all his sons 
to death, ib . ; loses all his possessions in Persia, ib. 

Magistrates, their administration of justice, ii. 318; their use of the 
power vested in them, 351. 

Magog, i. 62, n. 

Mahabad dies, and leaves a numerous progeny, L 6, a; their rude 
state, ib . ; his thirteen successors, 7, n. ; general observations on 
his reign, and those of his successors, 11, n.; compared to the 
Menus of the Hindus, 486, Ap. ; the division of men into clasies 
ascribed to him, 505, n. 

Mahabadian dynasty, i. 7. 

Mahabali, the similarity of the name to Mahabool and Belus, i. 7, n. 

M&h&be&b, a Soofee sect, ii. 173, n. 

Mahabool, i. 7, n. 

Mahadeo, L 192, n. 

Maharashtra, ii. 24, n. 

Mahesiar, murderer of Darab the Second, i. 56, n. 

Mahmood, of Ghizni, i. 158; obtains a battle over the enemies of 
Ameer Noah the Second, 164 ; receives the title of Syf-ood-douleh. 
and the Government of Khorassan, 165; defeats Abdool Malik, 
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L 196; takes Mujid-ood-douleh, 1 74 ; and sends him and his family 
prisoner s to Ghixni, iA. ; remo ns trates against the offers made by 
Jypetd, 178 ; his contest with his brother, Ismael, whom he takes 
prisoner, 181 ; succeeds to his father's posse s sions, ib. ; affects an 
attachment to the Caliph of Bagdad, 182; rejects the advanoes 
made by the ruler of Egypt, ib. ; proceeds to the invasion of India, 
and establishes his power over the Ponjaub, ib. ; defeats the army 
of Jypanl, 1 83 ; defeats the Indian army, and takes Moottan, ib. ; 
co mpel led to r e tur n, ib. ; expels the armies of Ilij Khan, from 
Khorasean, ib. ; encounters and defeats the combined armies of 
Ilij Khan and the Prince of Khoten, ib. ; is compelled to retreat, 

184 ; punishes the Hindu Prince of Paishawur, and returns to his 
capital, ib. ; marches again, and attacks the army of Antradpel, 

185 ; whom he defeats, and advances into India, destroying temples 
and idols, ib. ; celebrates a festival on his return to Ghuni, and dis- 
plays immense jewels, ib. ; takes the Governor of Mooltan, and 
subdues Ghoor, 1 86 ; marches to Tannaser. and destroys its temple, 
and tbs idol Jt&gsoom, ib. ; returns to Ghuni, ib. ; conquers Cash- 
mere; and compels the inhabitants to embrace Mahomedanism, ib. ; 
attacks and takes Cannougc and Meerut, 1 87 ; takes Muttra, and 
after destroying most of its idols, returns to Ghuni, 168 ; improves 
his capital, ib. ; advances into India, to support the Rajah of Can- 
nouge, 1 89 ; subdues some forts, and retreats towards Ghuni, ib. ; 
proceeds again to attack Nunda, iA. ; his unsuccessful attempts on 
Gwalior and Kalmjur. iA. ; resolves to destroy the idol Somnauth, 
190; encamps in its vicinity, and attacks the city, ib.; a severe 
action with the Hindu armies; 191 ; is ultimately successful and 
seises the aty, iA. ; destroys the idol, 1 93 ; discovers jewels con- 
cealed within it, tA. ; raises a Brahmen to the government of Guserat, 
1 94 ; sufferings of his army on his return, from the treachery of a 
guide, iA.; his war with the Jits, 195; defeats the Turki of the 
SeJjookee tribe, and makes several conquests, iA. ; his death and 
character, iA. ; instance of his justice, I9« ; extent of his domi- 
nions, 197, 

liahmood, son of Malik 8hah, L 219; hit reign and death, 444. 
Mahmood, succeeds his fkther, Mahomed, but is reduced, and accepts 
the government of Irak, i. 223 ; his death, iA. 

Mahmood, the son of Meer Vats, murders his unde, Meer AbdAllA, 
and is proclaimed Sovereign of Candahar, l 414 ; invades Persia, 

418 ; is defeated, and retreats to Candahar, ib. ; attacks Kerman, 

419 ; raises the siege, tA. ; attacks Ynd, hut it repulsed, iA. ; arrives 
at GoolnJIbdd, and throws up entrenchments, iA. ; attacked hy the 
Persians, 442 ; whom he completely defeats. iA. ; takes Kmlhlbld, 
and art r nnees lo the a— n u b of Julfi, 446 ; accepts the offkn of the 
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falls back, and makes overtures for peace, 428 ; makes a su&&sfal 
attack on one of the bridges, 429 ; defeated by r the ittttkbiteitts M 
Sen- Isfahan, 439 ; who takes Some of his relation 4; Shd putetWem 
to deaUw tk ; orders the massacre of alt the Persian Oaptfres, and 
retires to Ferrdhdbfld, 431 ; captures a convoy of provisions, 432 ; 
rejects the offers of Shah Sultan Hoossein, 434 ; concludes terin^ 
with Malik Mahmood, 436 ; his negociatkta for the 'surrender bf 
Isfahan, why protracted, ib the crown resigned to him, 437 ; his 
reception of Shah 8 ultan Hoosseuu 439 ; measures adopted by him 
on his assuming the sovereignty of Persia, 446 ; his army succeeds 
in reducing several places, 441 ; the Czar makes war upon him, 442 ; 
as also the Turks, 443 ; the inhabitants of Cafcvefen rfevolt, id. ;[ 
end overpower his forces, 444 ; invites all the Persian nobles to a 
least, and massacres most of them, 445 ; puts to death the sons of 
the nobles, and orders the massacre of three thousand of the guards, 
and every Persian who had served the formet government, 446 ; 
levies heavy contributions upon the English, Dutch, Indians, and 
Armenians, ib. ; compels Ben-Isfahan to capitulate, ib. ; atfehipfs 
to re-people Isfahan, 447 ; makes some conquests' in Irrfk, 16 . J his 
unsuccessful expedition into Kohgeeloo, 449 ; receives a reinforce- 
ment, ib. ; forced to declare Ashrdffhis successor, 450 ; has re- 
course to Tdp&ss&, 451 ; his state after it, 452; massacres the 
princes of the blood royal, ib. ; becomes insane, and dies, 453 ; his 
character and government, 454. ' 

Mahmood the Fifth, Emperor of the Turks, ii. 8. 

Mahmood Begharah destroys the temple of Somnauth, i. 192 , n; 

Mahomed, the Prophet, i. ] ; boasts of being bom m the reign of 
Noosheerwan, 118, n.; his doctrine prevails m Arabia^ 135; its 
principal tenets, ib. ; inculcates the unity of God, ii. 22# ; the ob- 
ject of his mission, ib. ; his faith and religion, ib. ; hk ’belief in the 
existence of angels, ib. ; his account of the devil, v 6.; his behef of 
Scripture, i b. ; bis account of the prophets, 22) ; his doctrine of the ' 
resurrection, ib. ; his hell, 223 ; his paradise, 224 ; his doctrine of 
predestination, 227 ; his form of prayer, ib. ; imposes charity as a 
duty, 229 ; also fasting, and the pilgrimage to Mecca, 230 ; forbids 
games of chance, and the use of animal blood and swine's flesh, 
231 ; appoints Friday for public prayers, 232; his feasts, 1 and the 
practice of circumcision, ib. ; his reception of the Koran, 233 ; his 
character, and the success of his efforts, 234 ; his appointment of 
a successor, 236. 

Mahomed, chief of the tribe of Soor, L 186. ' 

Mahomed, son of Mahmood of Ghizni, declared heir to the throne, 
i. 195; refuses the overtures of his brother, Massood, 198; if de- 
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prived o £ sight, and placed in confinement, ib. ; reinstated, 199 ; de- 
feated, seized and put to death, 200. 

Mahomed, cousin of Allah-ood-deen, i. 201. 

Mahomed, son of Malik Shah, i. 222 ; his rule over Aderbejan, 223 ; 
dethrones his nephew, and assumes the title of Sultan, ib. ; death, 
«A, 234. 

Mahomed, succeeds his father, Takush ; his reign, L 229 ; his death, 
ib. ; takes Saad prisoner, 387. 

Mahomed, of the family of Sulghoor, L 236. 

Mahomed, brother of Atta-beg Seljook, i. 236, n. 

Mahomed succeeds his father, Keah, but resigns the dignity, and 
constitutes himself vizier, L 247. 

Mahomed, Emperor, defeats Uzun Hussun, i. 319. 

Mahomed, leader of the Tartars of Kapchaok, surprises Shirwan, and 
puts the governor and a number of the inhabitants to death, 
L 338. 

Mahomed, the third Turkish Emperor, i. 354. 

Mahomed, the last of the Abbassides, his renunciation of the title of 
Imfim, ii. 237. 

Mahomed Ali Beg, minister of Abbas, L 366. 

Mahomed Ali Guqjavee, ii. 160, n. 

Mahomed Ali Khan, son of Kerreem Khan, deprived of sight, ii. 89, 
a ; proclaimed joint successor to the crown with his brother, Abool 
Fatteh Khan, ib. ; becomes sole monarch, 90. 

Mahomed Ali Khan, Zend, is placed in charge of the Citadel of Shiraz, 
ii. 112, a 

Mahomed Ali Meerza, chief of Kurrund, his mode of curing fever and 
ague, ii 384, a 

Mahomed Ali Meerza, the eldest son of the present king, ii. 392. 

Mahomed Bejurloo, the agent of Ali Kooli Khan, i. 337, a 

Mahomed-ben-Alavee, sent prisoner to Bagdad, i. 150, n. 

Mahomed- ben-Hassan, i. 250, n, 

Mahomed- ben- Wasil, usurps the government of Fare, L 150, n. ; de- 
feated by Yacoob-ben-Leis, ib. 

Mahomed-ben-Zyd, Governor of Khorassan, assumes the title of 
caliph, i. 150, a 

Mahomed Jdmee Khan, deputed as ambassador to Meer Vais, i. 411. 

Mahomed Hoossein Khan, chief of the tribe of Kajirs, establishes him. 
seif at Asterabad, ii. 58 ; repulses an attack of the Affghans, 59 ; 
his history', 69 ; defeats Arad Khan, takes Aderbejan, and proceeds 
to Isfahan, ib. ; levies heavy contributions on Isfahan, ib.; besieges 
Shiraz, 70 ; raises the siege, and marches to Isfahan, 71 ; retires 
to Mazendcr&n, ib. ; is attacked by Shaikh Ali Khan, and 
slain, 72. 
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Mahomed Hootsein Khan, chief of the tribe of Youkfcftrae-bdah, jafcu 
the forces of Shaikh Ali Khan, Zend, h. 73. 

Mahomed Hoossein Khan, brother of Hqee Ibrahim, h. 1 14 ; is sent 
to reinforce Darabjird, 121. 

Mahomed Hoossein Khan, son of Abbas Kooli Khan, ii. 142, n. 

Mahomed Hoossein Khan, ruler of Merv, iL 1 51. 

Mahomed Hoossein Khan, son of Fatteh Ali Khan, of the tribe of 
Ash&k&b&sh, ii. 175. 

Mahomed Hoossein Khan, grandfather of the present king, iL 392. 

Mahomed Hoossein Khan, Arab, iL 105, n. 

Mahomed Hoossein Khan, Karagoozoloo, ii. 123; deputed by Ago 
Mahomed Khan, as envoy to the Court of Zemaun Shah, 197. 

Mahomed Hoossein Khan, K&jir, sent in command of a force against 
Lootf Ali Khan, iL 123. 

Mahomed Hoossein Khan, Zend, Huzz&rd, slain, iL 89. 

Mahomed Hoossein Khan, Governor of Hamadan, remarkable in- 
stance of his hospitality, ii. 437. 

Mahomed Khan of the family of Chenghiz, i. 281, n. 

Mahomed Khan, chief of the tribe of Tukfiloo, i. 339 ; imprisoned, 
and put to death, 340. 

Mahomed Khan is sent as ambassador to Meer Vais, i. 41). 

Mahomed Khan assassinates Ali Murd&n Khan, iL 61. 

Mahomed Khan, chief of Nermansheer, offers support to Lootf Ali 
Khan, ii. 122. 

Mahomed Khan, son of Zuckee Khan, attempts to obtain the crown 
of Persia, ii. 214, n. 

Mahomed Khan Baloochee heads a rebellion in Fars, iL 13. 

Mahomed Khodah-bundah succeeds his brother, Ghazan i. 

278; his reign and character, id.; is the first monarch who pro- 
fesses himself of the sect of Ali, id. ; his name, id. n. 

Mahomed Kooli Khan, the inhabitants of Eriv&n refuse to have him 
as their governor, i. 387, n. 

Mahomed Kooli Khan, the minister of Shah Sultan Hoossein, his opi- 
nion respecting the defence of Isfahan over-ruled, i. 426, 440. 

Mahomed Kooli Khan, chief of the tribe of Affshar, is concerned in a 
plot against the life of N&dir Shah, ii. 46 ; seized, and delivered 
over to the haram, where he is cut to pieces, 54, n. 

Mahomed Kum&l-ebn- Ismael, author of the Zubd-ulTuarik, L 320, n. 

Mahomed Meerza, also called Khod&h-bundfch, son of T&mfisp, i. 336 ; 
an order is sent for his execution, which i* deferred, and his life 
saved, id . ; proclaimed king, 338 ; puts the chief of the Cherkus 
to death, id. ; repels an invasion of the Turks, Oosbegs, and Tar- 

. tars, id. ; intrusts the management of his empire to Meerza Suli- 
m&n, and marches to reduce his son,' Abbas, 339 ; abandons his 
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minister to the turj of Ins enemies, ib. ; the tribe of Tuk&loo be- 
come hostile to him, ib. ; his war with the Turks, 341 ; his own 
ohiefs become discontented, ib. • compels the rebel chieftains to 
submit, and concludes a peace with the Turks, 341; termination of 
his power, 343. 

Mahomed Mosin, i. 491, Ap. 

Mahomed Nubbee Khan, viiier to the prince at Shirax, iL 354, n. ; 
his letter to the governor of Abusheher, 408, n. 

Mahomed Rahim Khan, son of Kerreem Khan, ii. 89, n. 

Mahomed Roostem Khan is defeated by Meer Vais, i. 41 1. 

Mahomed Rasheed Beg, son of Fatteh Ali Khan, Affsh&r, iL 93, n. 

Mahomed Shah, Emperor of India, his character, ii. 22 ; marches to 
Karnal, and entrenches his encampments, 25 ; his action with Nddir 
Shah, 26 ; sends a deputation to that monarch, ib. ; proceeds per- 
sonally to his presence, ib. ; is restored to the throne, ib. ; cessions 
made by him to N&dir Shah, 28. 

Mahomed Tuckee Meerxa, Governor of Fars, takes the island of 
Bahrein, iL 19, n. 

Mahomed Tuckee Meerxa, son of S&duk Khan, is imprisoned, iL 88, n. 

Mahomed-ool-Hkfix, the son of Aiwuz-ool- Kioos, L 320, n. 

Mahomed Zahir Khan sent in pursuit of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 1 00 ; 
attacked, and slain, ib. 

Mahooyi&h, the Governor of Merv, invites the Khakan of Tartary to 
take possession of the person of Yezdijird, L 142, n. 

Mahrattas, their condition at the period of Nfcdir Shah's conquest of 
India, iL 24 ; their battle with Ahmed Shah Abd&llee, 153. 

Mahrek, L 77. 

Maimboorg, Monsieur, L 240, n. 

Majooz, or Magog, i. 62, n. 

Malta, city of, L 1 59, n. 

Makan, governor of a province, subdued, i. 167. 

Malik, Im&m, ii. 17, n. ; his authority recognised by the great mass 
of Mahomedans, 238 ; the Sheahs' accusation of him, 243 ; his 
birth and death, ib. n. 

Malik Kumal, also called Ashraff, Governor of Miafarekeen, i. 263, n. 

Malik Mahomed, Governor of Seestan, advances to the relief of Isfahan, 
but concludes terms with Mahmood, and returns, i. 435 ; -proclaims 
himself a king, 465. 

Malik Rehim, Dilemee, is seized, and kept prisoner till death, i. 1 73. 

Mahk 8hah succeeds his father, Alp-Arselan, L 214; his right dis- 
puted by Cawder Beg, 216 ; quells the rebellion of his brother, 
Tourtousoh, ib.; conquests made by him, 217; receives the titles 
of Ameer-ool-Moomeenan, and Jellal-ood-douleh-ood-deen, ib. n. ; 
extent of his dommion, ib. ; his character, 218 ; his conduct to his 
ministers, his govcrxnncnt and death, 229. 
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Malik Shah the Second succeeds his father, Buikywuk. but is fie- 
throned and imprisoned, L 222. 

Malik- ool-Muzuffer. — See Seif-ood-dein. 

Malliaat, or fixed revenue, ii. 343, 

Malwa, province of, i. 179. 

Mameish, Khan of Chinnaifin, ii. 140, n. j an account of him, 156; 
his superior stud of horses, 151 ; deputes an envoy to Beggee 
Jin, 169. 

Mamelukes of Egypt, i. 263. 

Mamoon, Caliph, son of Haroon-oor-Rasbeed, i. 147, n. ; his contests 
with his brother Ameen, ib. n. ; his notice of the sons of Saman, 
159. 

Mandane, the mother of Cyrus, L 51 8, Ap. 

Mandaces, or Meenucheher, i. 1 7, n. ; 51 1 , Ap . n. 

Mangou Khan, grandson of Chenghiz, L 10, n. ; succeeds Keyook 
Khan, 261. 

Mani,the founder of the sect of ManichaBans, i. 79 ; himself and most 
of his disciples put to death, tb. 

Manichseans, sect of, i. 79. 

Manizen, an Arabian chief, his contest with Shahpoor,L 76. 

Mankoo Timoor, son of Hoolakoo, i. 237. 

Mantles of the Soofees, their sacred nature, L 322, n. ; ii. 276; their 
transfer, 278. 

Manucheher, son of Kaboos, submits to Mahmood, i. 174. 
Manufactures of Persia, ii. 380. 

Manuscripts, beauty of Persian, ii. 421. 

Mirigi becomes the residence of Hoolakoo Khan, i. 263 ; desorp- 
tion of, ib, ; submits to the Turks, 456. 

Mfirfindee, tribe of, ii. 358, n. 

Marble quarries, near the Lake of Oormeah, ii. 48. 

Marcianua — See Oormeah. 

Maroof, of Kirkee, a Soofee teacher, ii. 277, n. 

Marriage, ceremonies and usages of, in Persia, ii. 426 ; by contract, 
and for a limited period, 428 ; ceremonies and usages of, among the 
wandering tribes, 440, - ■ 

Mars, how represented in the Dabistan, i. 489, Ap. 

Martha. — See Aulum Shoaeh. 

Mary, Virgin, her conception of Christ, ii. 272, 

Masoudi, an Arabian writer, i. 502, Ap* 

Massaget®, tribe of, L 97, 511, Ap* n f ; their army defeated by Cjna, 
518, n. 

Massood, son of Mahmood, a separate government assigned bine 
195 ; commences his march to Ghizni, 198; deprives his brother 
Mahomed of sight, tb .; makes conquests, and ooncludes a peace 
with the Seljookee tribe of Tartars, ib * ; defeated, and retreata to 
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' Lahore, i. 199 ; his troops mutiny, and reinstate Mahomed, ib. ; fs 
seized, and carried before his brother, ib. ; is assassinated, tb. 

Massood, the brother of Mahmood, i. 223. 

Mathematics, the knowledge of, in Persia, ii 386. 

Matu, city of, i. 159, n. 

Maver-ool-Naher, or TYansoxania, i. 97 ; granted to Amer, 154; is 
under the rule of the Samanees, 159 ; under the rule of Chaghtai, 
261 ; conquered by Toghluk Timoor, 284 ; given to Timoor, 285. 

Maund, a weight, i. 186, n. 

Maurice, Emperor, his reception of Khoosroo Punreez, i. 123, 
and n. 

Mayen, village of, ii. 1 1 9, n. 

Mazar, i. 375. 

Mazdak, a religious impostor, his tenets, I. 104; makes Kobad his 
proselyte, 105 ; himself and all his disciples put to death, 109, n. 

Mazenderan, province of, i. 1 , n. ; 3 ; the king of, defeats Ky Kdoos, 
and takes him prisoner, 25 ; the government given to Ismael 8a- 
manee, 160, n. ; subdued by Timoor, 295 ; granted to N&dir Shah, 
il 6, n. ; invaded by Shaikh Vais, 1 00 ; is under the rule of Aga 
Mahomed Khan, 129 ; climate and productions of, 366. 

Meals, ceremonies observed at the king's, il 395. 

Mecca, i. 1*93 ; the pilgrimage to, ii. 230; description of the temple 
of, 231. 

Mechanism, the Persians' knowledge of, h. 380. 

Media, L 2, n. 

Medinah, i. 170. 

Mediterranean, L 111 ; the authority of Timoor established on the 
. shores of the, 305. 

Meelad left in charge of the government during Ky Kaoos' absence, 
i. 25. 

Meenucheher, his birth, L 16 ; revenges the death of Erij, i lb. ; slays 
Toor and Seim, t’6. ; Feridoon's reception of him on his return, tb. ; 
is crowned, 17 ; admirable lesson to monarchs, ib. ; supposed to be 
the Mandaces of the Qreeks, tb. n. ; appoints Zal to the government 
of Seest&n and Cabool, 18; dies after a reign of 120 years, 20 ; 
511, Ap . 

Meer AbdOllft succeeds his brother, Meer Vais, i. 413 ; his chiefs are 
discontented, 414 ; he is murdered, ib. 

Meer Abdftltt, the father of Ashr&ff, i. 450, n. 

Meer Ali Khan, ruler of Kayn, ii. 146. 

Meer-a-Khoor, lord of the stables, ii 403. 

Meeran 8hah, son of Timoor, i. 298, n. ; 302. 

Meer Aulum, chief of a tribe of Arabs, dethrones Shah Kokh r ii. 56 ; 
defeated, and slain, ib. 
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Meer Hoossein Khan, ruler of Tubbus, assists Lootf Ali Khan, 5. 
122 ; an account of him, 142. 

Meer Ismael Khan, of the tribe of Kh&zinfih, receives a grant of the 
district of Kayn, ii. 145. 

Meer Maassoom Ali Shah, a celebrated Soofee teacher, proceeds to 
Persia, and obtains many followers, i i 295 ; an account of his pro- 
ceedings, and death, 296 — 298. 

Meer Mahomed Bauker Ddm&d, L 371. 

Meer Mahomed Khan, of Tubbus, ii. 105, n. 

Meer Mohunna, an account of him, ii. 74. 

Meer Noor Mahomed Ubassee Caloree, ii. 36, n. 

Meer Synd Sheriff, the Sudder-ool-Suddoor of the Court of Ismael, is 
slain, i. 327. 

Meer Vais, of the tribe of Ghiljee, Kalanter of Candahar, i. 405 ; 
made prisoner and sent to Isfahan, 406 ; becomes a court 
favourite, ib. ; proceeds to Mecca, and obtains a fetwah against the 
Sheahs, ib.; returns to court, 407 ; promotes a jealousy against 
Goorgeen Khan, ib. ; restored to his former situations, ib. ; his 
daughter demanded by Goorgeen Khan, 408 ; deceives that chief, 
and murders him, 409 ; attacks and takes Candahar, ib. ; adopts 
measures to establish his own power, 410; his treatment of two em- 
bassies from the court of Persia, 411; defeated by the Persians, 
ib.; defeats the Persians, and becomes master of Candahar, 412 ; 
his death, ib. 

Meerut, town of, taken by Mahmood, i. 1 87, n. ; taken by Timoor, 302. 

Meer Yusuph Ali,ii. 160, n. 

Meerza, derivation of the word, ii. 1 13 ; the title by whom adopted, 

ib. ; their character, education, duties, and manners, ib. 

Meerza Abool Hoossein, Mooshtfihed of Koom, ii. 315, n. 

Meerza Ali Nuckee, Governor of Teharan, ii. 1 79. 

Meerza Andyet-oM Mustoffee, ii. 296, n. 

Meerza Boozoorg, minister to the present heir-apparent, ii. 104, n. ; 
349, n. 

Meerza Ddood, the father of Meerza Syud Mahomed, ii. 55, n. 

Meerza Fatteh U11& Ardillanee, ii 119. 

Meerza Hoossein, the minister of Jaffier Khan, ii. 104, n. 

Meerza Ismael, Governor of Bandah, i. 441. 

Meerza, minister of Kerreem Khan, ii. 1 77. 

Meerza Mahomed Khan, son of Hajee Ibrahim, ii. 108, n.; sent 
to the camp of Lootf Ali Khan as a hostage, 1 1 2. 

Meerza Mahomed Khan, Kajir, ii 214. 

Meerza Mahomed Khan, son of Hajee Ibrahim, ii. 354, n. 

Meerza Mehdee, the historian of N&dir Shah, i. 436, n. ; character of 
his work, ii 2, n. 
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Meerxa Mehdee, the Lashkiir-Noveee of Jaffior Khan, it disgraced, 3. 
101 ; pardoned, ih. ; again disgraced, and tfarooa into a fire, «A. 

Meerxa Mehdee, a Soofee, put to death, ii. 290, n. 

Meerxa Saduck, author of the Tuarikh Zundeah, i L 59, n* 

Meerxa 8 hah Rokh. — 8a t Shah Kokh. 

Meerxa Sbufie, the present prime minister, told by Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii 207 ; 309, n. 

Meerxa 8uliman, the minister of Mahomed Meerxa, intrusted with 
the charge of the empire, i. 339 ; seeks the protection of the King, 
340 ; given over to his enemies, and put to death, ih. 

Meerxa Sultan Mahomed, son of Mehrmn Shah, L 315, n, 

Meerxa Syud Mahomed, his account of the Seedoosehia, 1. 404, n. 

Meerxa Syud Mahomed, a descendant of the Seffavean monarch*, 
wxkavourm to obtain the crown, ii. 55 ; deprives Shah Rokh of 
sight, and proclaims himself king, under the name of Sulimin, 56 ; 
taken, and put to death, ii. 

Meerxa Tuckee, the minister of Abbas the 8econd, L 366, it 

Metidee, Imfrn, supposed to be concealed, it 437, n. 

Mehdee Khan, Kulhoor, chief of a tribe, ii, 445. 

Mehdee Kooli Khan, the brother of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 179, n. 

Meher-Narn, minister of Bsharam the Fifth, t 97. 

MelunAndir, or entertainer, it 334 ; 408, n. 

MehmAn KMnAh of Isaak Khan, it 149. 

Mehrab, King of Cabool, i. 21 ; sends an army to invade P e r s ia , ih. 

Mehrab Khan, Afishir, u. 4 12. n. 

Mehrmn defeats Jereer-ben- Abdulla, t 137; ventures an engagement, 
but is defeated, and slam, ih. 

Mehrmn, son of Baharam, mttacked, and made prisoner, t 140. 

Mehroo, of the tnbe of Bedeah, puts Muxtunsa to death, i. 166 ; put 
to death, ih. 

Meishmust, tribe of, ii. 146, n. 

Mekran, distnet of, t 3 ; conquered by Maaaood, 198 ; condition of, 
at the accession of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 157. 

Melons, cultivation of, in Persia, it 339. 

Mendicants in Persia, it 353, n. 

Menu of the Hindus is the Mahabad of the Persians. L 466, Ap* 

Merchants, the conduct of monarcha towards them, ii. 304 ; their 
education, and character, 421 ; correspond m cipher, *8. 

Mercury, how represen ted m the Datmtan, i. 490, Ap. 

Mrrdaxa, the sun of Khoosroo Purrees, i. 128. n. 

Merv, t 159 ; account of it and its rulers, it 151. 

Merlin, the prince of necromancers, t 494, Ap it 

Meshed, the ancient Toot, i. 197. n. ; 315. 329 ; why deemed sacred 
947 ; taken, and its inhabitants massacred by the Oosbegt, ih . . 
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. distance from Isfahan, i. 347, n. ; greatly improved by Abbas the 
Great, 366 ; taken by the Afghans, ii. 56 ; state of, at the accession 
of Aga Mahomed Khan, 139 ; Bcggee Jin’s attack o& 167 ; taken 
by Aga Mahomed Khan, 1 94. 

Mesopotamia, the modem Juzeerah, L 76 ; conquered by Crassos, 
82 ; ceded to the Romans, ib. ; captured by Hookkoo Khan, 863 ; 
subdued by Timoor, 300. 

Miafarekeen, fort o( i. 263, n. 

Michael, Angel, il 220. 

Michail, son of Seljook, L 206. 

Militia of Persia, ii. 359. 

Mimbishee, ii. 35. 

Minerals, ii. 369. 

Mining, practised by Timoor, L 298 ; also by the Romans mid ancknt 
Persians, 299, n. ; 298, n. 

Minister, title, condition, and duties of the prime, ii. 308 ; his power 
and relation to the monarch, 345 ; manners and usages of the, 
411 ; general character and condition of, 456. 

Mirkhond, a Persian author, L 113, 115, n. 

Mithridad, or Mithridates, not noticed by Eastern authors, L 68, n. ; 
5 -3, Ap, n. 

Moals, or Moghuls, i. 10, n. 

Mo&veah makes war upon Ali, ii. 251. 

Mobud, a Guebre priest, i. 499, Ap. 

Mochtadi, Caliph, i. 217, 220. 

Mocktadir, Caliph, i. 160, 169. 

Moghuls, i. 10, n.; their conquest of Persia, 852. 

Moghul Khan, founder of a dynasty, ii. 157, n. 

Mohsin Fani . — See Shaikh Mahomed Mohsin Fani. 

Mohurrum, the first ten days of the month of, kept as a mo un riqg by 
the Sheahs, i. 169, n. ; ii. 264. 

Mokhtuffy Bill ah, Caliph, i. 162, n, 

Monarchs, sacred character of the SefFavean, ii 302. ; condition of the 
Persian, 303 ; their power over the priesthood, 304 ; Over the mer- 
chants and citizens, ib. ; over the wandering tribes, 305 ; over their 
own family, ib. ; their prerogatives, 306 ; and sovereign functions, ib. ; 
their interference with the internal administration of the wandering 
tribes, 330; their general condition and power, 345 — 349; their 
power over the ministers, 348 ; their conduct towards the ecclesi- 
astical class, 349 ; their nomination of public officers* ib. ; manner in 
which they pass their time, 394 ; forms observed at their courts, 399; 
their reception of foreign ambassadors, 400 ; their dres^ 402 ; their 
stables, 403 ; their observance of the forms of religion, ib. ; ceremonies 
observed by them at the Nou Rdze, 404 ; sacred character of their 
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fthocity, 40? 7 g— era ! reflections on their character and condition, 
453. 

Mcnker, the examiner of corpses, ii. 221, n. 

Monnox, Mr. L 363. 

Moobed Bhah; author of the Dabistan, L 486, Ap. 

Moo Unseat riba of, i 3 57. 

Mookuddoo, province of, ii. 359, n. 

Moollah, a term signifying “ learned man," ii. 414. 

Moollah Adendh, story-teller to the king, ii. 399, n. 

Moollah Ahmed, Mooshtdhed of Ardebil, ii. 415. 

Moollah-e-Room — See Jellal-ood-deen, the poet. 

Moollah Jellal, the astronomer of Abbas, i. 345, n. 

Moollah Mahomed Bauker Mujulusee, i. 400. 

Moottah Mahomed Chftr, the historian ofthe Kajirs, ii. 1 79, n. ; 191, n. 
Moollah Mahomed Roostemdaree, his refutation ofthe heresies ascribed 
to the Sheahs, ii. 249. 

Moollah Mahomed Sftduk, i, 4 77, Ap . 

Moollah Meer Hashem, ii. 161, n. 

Moollah Moos&h, an officer of the army of Mahmood, i. 44 1 , 

Mooll&h of colleges, ii. 415. 

Moolt an, province of, subjected by Mahmood, i. 183, 190; overrun 
by the armies of Timoor, 471 . 

Moon, how represented in the Dabistan, i. 490, Ap. 

Mooneja, daughter of Afr&si&b, i. 37 ; description of the valley where 
she held her court, 36, n. 

Moonshee-ool-Moomalik, duties of the, ii. 310. 

Moorad, Emperor, takes Tebreez, but is compelled to retreat, i. 382. 
Mooreed, or disciple, ii. 278. 

Moorsheed, or teacher, ii. 303. 

Moortchdkhotir, village of, i. 467, n. 

Moorteza Kooli Khan, his contest with his brother, Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 179 ; takes refuge in Russia, ib. 

Moorteza Shahee, a Boofee sect, ii. 293. 

Mocmt Aft&b Nameh, a Persian work, n. 276, n. 

Moosdh, the seventh Imftm, the Seffaveans trace their descent to him, 
L 320, n. 

Mooshtdheds are at the head of the hierarchy of Persia, ii. 303 ; their 
character, condition, and authority. 314, n.; erreat respect paid them, 

315, 415; their disregard of honours and wealth, ib. 

Mooshtak AH 8hah, the disciple of Meer Maassoom, ii. 296, n. 
Moossa Khan, of the family of Chenghiz, L 281, n. 

Moossnl taken by Toghrul Beg, L 287; conquered by Abbas the 
Great, 358. 

MoostAphd Khan, chief of ErivSn, ii. 193. 
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MoostipM Khan DewSnloo detached to support Hajee Ibrahim, iL 
117 ; attacked and defeated, 118 ; appointed to the government of 
Shirwan, 192 ; put to death, ib. 

Moostfiph& Khan Talish, ii. 329, n. 

MoostftphS Kooli Khan, son of Abdool Ali, of Tursheez, i L 146. 
Moost&phS Kooli Khan, brother of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 179, n. ; 

deprived of sight, 185. 

Moravia, i. 260. 

Mordecai interred at Hamadan, L 531 , Ap. ; description of his tomb, ib. n. 
Moscow taken and plundered by Timoor, L 300. 

Moses of Chorene, i. 22, n. ; 502, Ap. 

Moses, the prophet, ii. 221, n. ; his journey with Elias, 257, n. 
Moslem, signification of, ii. 265, n. 

Mostadher, Caliph, i. 222. 

Mothi, Caliph, i. 164, 169. 

Mouad-ben-Sulghoor, i. 233, n. 

Mouakiff, a work esteemed by the sect of Hanballee, ii. 246, n. ; 
249, n. 

Moulana Naser-ood-deen Omer, an officer of the court of Timoor, 
L 302, n. 

Moollah Ackber, i. 1 1 , n. 

Moollah Firoze, i, 14, n. ; 81, n. 

Moullah-Saaduck’s MSS., i. 73. 

Moullah-Saaduck, i. 242, n. 

Moumeen, signification of, ii. 265, n. 

Moutaher heads a conspiracy against his father, i. 149, n. 

Mozdek. — See Mazdak. 

Muad-ood-douleh dismissed from his office, i. 219. 

Muaffick defeats Yacoob-ben-Leis, i. 151 ; defeats Amer, 153. 
Muatamed-ool-olla, Caliph, i. 149, 150. 

Muatezzeed, Caliph, i. 155. 

Muaz-ood-douleh, the title of Ahmed, i. 169; mourning for the fate 
of Hoossein first commanded by him, ib. n. 
Mubariz-ood-deen-Mahomed, the founder of the dynasty of Muzuffer, 
i. 282, n. 

Mubasher, an officer in the service of Timoor, i. 290. 

Muez-ood-deen Arpha Khan, of the family of Chenghiz, i. 281, n. 
Mufti, his power in Turkey, ii. 303, n. ; his duties in Persia, 317. 
Mugh, an infidel priest, i. 500, Ap. n. 

Mujalis-ool-Moumenan, a work on the Sheah faith, ii. 268, n. ; 288. 
Mujid-ood-douleh, nephew of Azud-ood-douleh, taken by Mahmood 
i. 1 72. 

Mujmah-ool-Tuarikh, a Persian work, i. 514, Ap . n. 

Mujoos, a Guebre priest, i. 500. 
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Muk£m&t-ool-Arftfyn, ii. 288, n. 

Mules of Persia, ii. 370. 

Muljim, iL 249, n. 

Mulhimetteah, a Soofee sect, ii. 273, n. 

Mulook-oo-Tuaif, the commencement of the, i. 65 ; the Persian ac- 
counts of this period vague and contradictory, ib. ; the Arsacidae, 
348, n. 

Muluk-e-Mughrub. — See Room. 

Mumasenni, tribe of, i. 20, n. 

Mungul, the Hindu name for the planet Mars, i. 491, Ap . n. 
Muni-Novogorod, city of, i. 442, n. 

Munkoos, son of Sulghoor, i. 233, n. 

Munsoor succeeds his father, Ameer Noah the Second, L 164 ; de- 
prived of sight, 1 66. 

Munsoor HelSj. — See HelSj. 

Munsoor Samanee aids in establishing Kuliph in Soostan, i. 156; 

succeeds Abdool Malik, 164 ; his reign and death, ib. 

Munzer, Prince of Arabia, i. 109, n. 

Muravij succeeds Asfar, i. 167. 

Murdas, the father of Zoh&k, murdered, L 13, n. 

Murdasht, plain of, i. 170; 540, Ap. 

Murdaveenee slain, i. 168. 

Murder, the punishment for, ii. 321 ; retaliation of, by the nearest 
relation, *5., n. ; how punished among the wandering tribes, 328 ; 
instance of the revenge for, 329, n.; how compounded, 462. 
Murdoo Shah, i 128, n. 

Murshud Kooli Khan defeats Ali Kooli Khan, i. 342 ; proceeds to 
Meshed and Cnzveen, ib. ; exercises sovereign functions, 343. 
Murtashed, Caliph, i. 224. 

Muscat, the ruler of, takes the islands in the Gulf of Persia, i. 415 ; 
the ImSm of, compelled to appear before the Cauzee, if sum- 
moned, i. 163, n. 

Mushfirukefth, Soofee sect, ii. 273, n. ; belief of, 275. 

Music of the Persians, ii. 390. 

Musjid-e-Burdee, gardens of, ii. 376, n. 

Musjid-e Jamah, built by Saad, i. 235. 

Musnavi, of Jellal-ood-deen, ii. 279. 

Mustasim, Caliph, i. 262. 

Mustuckhfy, Caliph, i. 167, 208. 

Mustooffees, the duties of the, ii. 310. 

Mutawukel, Caliph, i. 148. 

Muttra, Mahmood's capture and destruction of the town of, i. 187 ; 
description of, ib., n. 

Muztunza, son of Ameer Noah the Second, i. 166. 
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Muzuffer, dynastytof, i. 282. 

Muzuffer-ood-deen . — See Atta-beg Sunkur. 

Muzuffer-ood-deen Zenghi, i. 234. 

Mydkn, i. 443. 

Mystic worship of the Divinity, supposed to be derived from India, 
ii. 268. 


N&dir&b&d, the modern Candahar, ii. 20. 

Nftdir Kooll — See Nkdir Shah. 

Nadir Meerza, son of Shah Rokh, ii. 140, 171 ; escapes from Me- 
shed, 195. 

Nddir Shah, his birth-place, L 34, n. ; joins Tdmasp Meerza, 466 ; 
puts Fatteh Ali Khan to death, ib. ; receives the title of 'Tdmasp 
Kooli Khan, ib. ; defeats the Affghans, 467 ; obtains another vidoiy 
over the Affghans, 468 ; enters Isfahan, and puts all the Affghans 
to death, 469 ; obtains power to raise money, and marches and de- 
feats the Affghans, 470 ; his descent, ii. 1 ; taken prisoner by the 
Oosbegs, but makes his escape, and becomes a robber, 4 ; enters 
the service of the Governor of Khorassan, ib. ; is degraded, ib. ; 
proceeds to Kel&t, from whence he is compelled to retire, and 
resume his occupation of a robber, ib. ; becomes a chief of great 
reputation, and is taken into the service of Shah T&m&sp, 5 ; takes 
Kel&t, and puts his uncle to death, ib. ; obtains a pardon, and again 
enters the service of Shah Tftm&sp, ib. ; proclaimed a traitor, ib. ; 
marches against the court, and obtains his own terms, ib. ; his 
dream, ib. ; receives a grant of four provinces, but refuses to assume 
the title of Sultan, 6 ; coin struck in hi9 name, ib. ; expels the 
Turks from Hamadan, Aderbejan, Tebreez, and Ardebil, 7 ; returns 
to Khorassan, and quells a rebellion, ib. ; deputes an envoy to Con- 
stantinople, ib. ; inveighs against the peace concluded by T£m£sp 
with the Turks, 8 ; his letter to the Governor of Fars, ib. • his de- 
putations to Constantinople and Bagdad, 10; concludes a peace 
with Russia, ib. ; dethrones Shah T£ms£p, ib. ; places the son of 
that monarch upon the throne, and accepts the regeney of the 
empire, 1 1 ; marches against Bagdad, ib. ; defeated by Topal 
Osman, 12 ; his conduct to the troops after the battle, ib. ; routes 
a body of troops, and pursues their main force, ib. ; concludes terms 
with the Pdcha of Bagdad, 13; quells a rebellion in Fars, ib. ; 
invests the cities of Teflis, Gunjah, and Eriv&n, 14 ; attacked by 
the Turks, ib. ; harangues his troops, ib. ; is victorious, and con- 
cludes a peace with Turkey, 15 ; receives an account of the death 
of the King of Persia, ib. • orders a general assembly of chiefs and 
nobles, ib. ; his speech to them, 16 ; conditions on which he accepts 
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the crown of Persia, 16 ; edict issued by him against the observance 
of the tenets of the Sheahs, 1 7, n. ; his motives for wishing to aban- 
don the tenets of the Sheahs, 18 ; his coronation, ib . ; inscription on 
coins struck in his name, 19 ; marches to Isfahan, ib. ; subdues the 
Bukhteedree tribe, and puts their leader to death, ib. ; marches to 
Candahar, and blockades that city, 20 ; founds the city of NSdir- 
db&d, ib. ; commences more active operations, ib. ; Candahar car 
pitulates to him, 21 ; detaches his son against the ruler of Bulkh, 
ib. ; his motives for recalling him, ib. ; result of his mission to the 
Emperor of Delhi, 22 ; takes Cabool, and deputes another mission 
to the Emperor of Delhi, ib. ; his rapid progress to India, 25 ; his 
letter to his son, giving an account of his battle with the Indian 
array, and subsequent events, 26 ; his motives for invading India, 
27 ; the document by which the Emperor of India makes great 
cessions to him, 29, n.; claims the wealth of the emperor and his 
nobles, 30 ; demands arrears of revenue from the Indian provinces, 
31 ; a report of his death induces the populace to rise upon the 
Persians, 32 ; in vain endeavours to undeceive them, ib. ; orders a 
general massacre, ib. ; which he desires to cease, at the intercession 
of the emperor, 33 ; his advice to the emperor and his officers, 34 ; 
amount of the plunder obtained by him, 35 ; searches the baggage 
of his army, and takes all the jewels to himself, ib. ; his conduct on 
his return to Persia, 36 ; attacks the ruler of Scind, ib. ; takes and 
plunders his capital, but restores him to his province, 37 ; proceeds 
to Herat, and makes a display of his wealth, ib. ; marches against 
the Oosbegs, 38 ; whose ruler personally submits to him, and is 
restored to his throne, ib. ; makes war upon the ruler of Khaurism, 
39 ; whom he takes and puts to death, ib. ; proceeds to Kel4t, and 
improves that fortress, 40 ; makes Meshed his capital, ib.; marches 
against the Lesghees, 41 ; wounded by an assassin, ib. ; compelled 
to retire, 42 ; deprives his son, Rei& Kooli, of sight, 43 ; defeats 
the Turks, and concludes a peace with them, 45 ; his barbarous 
conduct during the latter years of his reign, 46 ; his death, ib. ; a 
review of the principal actions of his life, ib. ; his attempt to form 
a navy, 48 ; his encouragement of commerce, ib. ; his desire to 
change the religion of his countxy, 49 ; his reduction of the power 
of the ecclesiastical officers, and seizure of the church revenue, 51 ; 
his character, 52. 

Nagracote, the temple of, destroyed by Mahmood, L 185, n. 

Nahavund, village of, i. 14 1, n. ; 349 ; taken by Abbas the Great, 354. 

Nahrw&n, the river, i. 122. 

Naimsns, i. 252, n. 

Nakir, the examiner of corpses, ii. 221, n. 

NamioShah, founder of the Sikh nation, iL 390, u. 
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N arses, a Roman general, i. 123, n» 

N arses, the eunuch, i. 123, n. 

Narsi, the successor of Hoormuz,i. 66. 

Narsi, a prince of the Ashganians, i. 68, n. 

Narsi, the N arses of the Greeks, succeeds his brother, Bftharamthe 
Third, i. 81 ; abdicates the throne, ib. ; his defeat of Galerius, ib. ; 
himself defeated, 82 ; concludes a peace with the Romans, and 
makes great cessions, ib. 

Naser Khan, Governor of L&r, ii. 81. 

Naser succeeds his father, Ahmed, and makes war upon his brother, 
Ismael, by whom he is defeated and taken, i. 159 ; reinstated in 
his government, ib. 

Naser placed on the throne of Bokhara and Khorassan, i 163 ; his 
death and character, ib. 

Naser-ood-Deen. — See Subuctageen. 

Naser, Caliph, i. 232. 

Naser Ali Beg, an officer of the Court of Suffee, the son of Abbas 
the Second, i. 396, n. 

Naser Khan, ruler of Balochistan and Mekran, ii. 156. 

Naser-ood-Deen, the celebrated philosopher, rejects the offers from 
the Court of Allahamout, i. 250 ; his name is Mahomed-ben-Has- 
san, ib., n. ; surrounded, and taken to Kohistan, 251 ; composes 
the Akhlak-e-Nasiree, ib. ; released by Hoolakoo Khan, and 
treated with marked respect, 262 ; predicts the fall of the House of 
Abbas, ib. ; his observatory, 264, n. ; composes the astronomical 
tables called Eel-Khannee, 265 ; character of his writings, ii. 387. 

Naser-ood-deen Abdool Rahim, Governor of Kohistan, L 251, n. 

Naser-oll&, an officer of the army of Mahmood, i. 422, n. ,* his death 
much regretted, 448. 

Naser- oM, son of N&dir Shah, ii. 3, n.; defeats a body of Turks, 
44, n. ; put to death, 54. 

Naser-oM Khan, Karagoozoloo, ii. 354, n. 

Naser-ol!& Meerza, son of Shah Rokh, ii. 139. 

Nftsoot, one of the stages to divine beatitude, ii. 269, n. 

Nauzir, chief steward of the household, ii. 395. 

Nazarenes, their creed compared to that of the Huloolefihs, ii. 272. 

NeSmuttee, their animosity to the Hyderee, ii. 429. 

Nebuchadnezzar, the Bucht-ool- Naser of Asiatic writeis, i. 42, 520 ; 
526, Ap. 

Neh£ittee, one of the stages of Soofeeism, ii 291, n. 

Neek-kuddum, the person who fired at N£dir Shah, ii. 41, n. 

Neekood&r, the brother of Abaka Khan, is raised to the throne, i. 
266 ; supposed to have been baptized by the name of Nicolas, ib. ; 
assumes the name of Ahmed Khan, and embraces Mahomedanism, 
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266 ; banishes the Christians from his dominions, ib. ; which rouses 
the indignation of his subjects, 267 ; puts his brother to death, ib,; 
seized, and deprived of life, ib. 

Neemroz given to Roostem, L 41 ; etymology of the word, ib., n. 

Neriman, the son of Gushtasp, i. 17, n. 

Nerm&nsheer, province of, iL 122. 

Nero, his war with Volas, i. 67. 

Nesarean, one of the four classes established by Jemsheed, L 
506, Ap. n. 

Nesoodee, one of the four classes established by Jemsheed, i. 507, Ap . n. 

Nestorians, colony of, at Sennah, iL 300. 

Nevian, a noble or lord, i. 284, n. 

Nezeredh, a Soofee sect, iL 274, n. 

Nicator. — See Seleucus. 

Nicolas. — See Neekoodar. 

Nicolas the Fourth, i. 263. 

N ijum-ood-deen Firdousse, a Soofee teacher, iL 277, n. 

Nik&lloo, tribe of, i. 326, n. 

Nimrod of the Hebrews, i. 12. 

Nineveh taken by Arbaces, L 509, Ap. ; attacked by Cyaxares, 515; 
its siege supposed to allude to that of Hamaver, 516, ib. 

Nishapore, district of, i. 4, n. ; state of, at the accession of Aga 
Mahomed Khan, iL 141. 

Nishapore, city of, i. 77. 

Nisibis, or Nisibi, situation of, i. 76, n. ; conquered by Shahpoor, ib. ; 
recovered from the Romans by Shahpoor the Second, 86. 

Niyaz Ali, chief of Sheher-Sebz, attacked and defeated by Beggee 
Jdn, iL 162. 

Nizamee, the poet, rejects as a fable the account of Alexander’s 
birth, L 533, Ap. n. ; character of his writings, ii. 388. 

Nizam- ood-deen Ayoob takes refuge at the Court of Balbec, L 228. 

Nizam-ood-douleh, Soobadar of the Deckan, i. 178. 

Nizam-ood>douleh, the title of the minister of finance, ii. 309, n. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk, the minister of Alp-Arselan, i. 215 ; his character, 
ib. ; accused by Khatoon Toorkan, 218; his speech on resigning 
his office, 219 ; his death, 220. 

Nizam -ool-Molk, the Soobadar of the Deckan, is accused of having 
invited Nfidir Shah to invade India, iL 26 ; deputed to the camp of 
N£dir Shah, ib. 

Nizam-ool-Tuarikh, a Persian work, i. 142, n. 

Noah, the descent of Kaiomers traced to, i. 7 ; 284, n. ; ii. 223, n. 

Noah, the grandson of Saman, appointed to the government of 
Samarcand, L 159. 

Nobles of Persia, their condition, manners, and usages, ii. 411. 
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Nomades, or pastoral Jribcs, their hktory, i. 5$. * . 

Noman, (he son of Omar-ool-kais, is intrusted with the eare of 
Baharam the Fifth* l 91. 

Noman, or Noman-ben-Mukran Muzunnee, placed in command of 
the army of Omar, i. 141 ; assembles his forces at Koofa, and 
marches to Nahavund, i ib.; addresses his army, and prepares (dr 
battle, ib . ; defeats the Persians, but is slain, 14& 

Noor-a-Dahir Khan, Waly of Lfir, i. 348, n. 

Noor Ali Shah, the successor of Fydz Ali, a Soofee teacher, an 
account of his proceedings and death, ii. 296, 298. 

Noor Buksheeah, a Soofee sect, their particular tenets, ii. 295, n. 

Nooredn, a Soofee sect, ii. 275. 

Noor-e-khodah, i. 9, n. 

Noorudeen, the son of Zenghi, i. 224, n. 

Noor-ood-deen. — See Atta-beg Aboobeker. . t 

Noor-ood-deen Mahmood, ruler of Balbec, i. 229, 

Nooschizad, the son of Noosheerwan, his disaffection, i. 112; rejects, 
as impious, the rites of the magi, ib. ; is confined, ib. ; escapes, 
collects a force, and attempts to establish himself in Fajra and 
Ahwaz, 113 ; attacked, and slain, 114. 

Noosheerwan, his birth, i. 104 ; the kingdom bequeathed to him, 107 ; - 
ascends the throne, and makes a speech on the occasion, ib.; 'puts 
Mazdak and all his followers to death, 109 ; promotes the prosperity 
of his dominions, 110; divides the empire into four great govern- 
ments, ib. ; his war with the Romans, ib. ; makes several con- 
quests, and compels the Homan Emperor ta become his tributary, 
111 ; his wars with the Emperors Justin and Tiberius ib.; con- 
quers Dara, plunders Syria, and extends his empire in other 
quarters, 112; disaffection of his son, Nooschizad, ib.; the 
splendid embassies by which his court was visited, 114 ; presents 
received by him from the Emperor of China, 115, n. ; also from 
the Emperor of India, ib. n. ; his internal regulations, ib. ; bis 
military discipline, 116; his character, and government, 117; 
548, Ap. ; is the first founder of a college, 554. 

Noosheerwan, tribe of, i. 548, Ap. n.; ii. 156. 

Noosheerwan, of the family of Chenghiz, i. 281, n. 

Noosky, village of, i. 3. 

Noozer succeeds his father, Manucheher, L 20; is the Sosannes of 
Greek history, ib. n. ; his subjects revolt, ib. ; solicits Sim to take 
charge of his government, but is refused, ib. ; his country invaded 
by the King of Turan, 21 ; taken prisoner, and slain, ib m ; is the 
Sosarmes of Grecian writers, 511, Ap. n. 

Nostrums, hereditary right to, ii. 385. 

Nou K6ze, the festival of, Instituted by Jcmsheed, i 11, 
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offerings made to the king on the, 342 ; causes assigned for its 
origin, 404 ; the ceremonies observed on the, ib. 

Nou R6ze Khan, the Yeshk£g£ssee-b&shee to the reigning monarch* 
ii. 175, n. 

Nubeez, a kind of wine, ii. 243, n. 

Nubia conquered by the Persians, i. 126. 

Nubobelazar . — See Raham Gudurz. 

Nujud, province of, ii. 263, n. 

Nujuff, L 170 ; recovered by Abbas the Great, 543 ; ii. 263. 

Nujuff Kooli Khan, of Khorassan, betrays Lootf All Khan, ii. 124. 

Nukshevan, province of, L 292, n. ; submits to the Turks, 456. 

N ukud Ali Beg, a nobleman of the Court of Abbas the Great, i. 
365, n. 

Nummud, or felt, that of Chenghiz kept as a sacred relic, L 253. 

Nunda, Rajah of Kalinjur, i. 189; retreats on the approach of 
Mahmood, ib. ; comes to terms with that monarch, ib. 


Obeid Khan, ruler of the Oosbegs, invades Khorassan, L 328; 
defeated by T&misp, 330 ; plunders Herat, and retreats across the 
Oxus, 332. 

Obeid Oollft, Sovereign of the Oosbegs, ii. 247, n. 

Occa, river of, i. 442, n. 

Ochus, his reign supposed to be included in that of Ardisheer 
Dirazdust, i. 531, Ap. 

Octal succeeds his father, Chenghiz, L 260 ; crowned Khakan, ib . ; 
his character, 261. 

Odenathus, chief of Palmyra, i. 77, n. 

Offerings of the wandering tribes for the recovery of diseases, ii. 383. 

Oghooz Khan, grandson of Moghul Khan, ii. 157, n. 

Old man of the mountain, L 240, n. ; 246. 

Olearus, an author, L 342, n. 

Olympias repudiated by Philip, i. 533, Ap. n. 

Omah Mukhtoom, ii. 251, n. 

Oman Shaikh, father of the celebrated Baber, l 315. 

Omar, Caliph, i. 22, n. ; sends an army into Persia, 136 ; which is 
attacked, and defeated, and its leader slain, ib . ; sends a reinforce- 
ment, which is also defeated, 137 ; appoints Saad-ben-Wakas to 
command the army in Persia, ib . ; who defeats the Persians, and 
captures the Durufsh-e-Kawanee, 140; recalls Saad-ben-Wakas, 
and appoints Omar Yooseer to succeed him, ib . ; sends more 
reinforcements, and places the whole under Noman, 141 ; who 
defeats the Persians, 142; his right to the caliphate disputed by 
the Sheahs, 152, n. ; the Sheahs' hatred of him, ii. 266, n. 
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Omar, P4ch£ of Bagdad, ii. 79 ; put to death, ib. 

Omar Abdool-Azeez, Caliph, i. 348, b. 

Omar-ebn-Abdool Azeez, Caliph, ii. 229. 

Omar-ool'Kais, an Arabian chief, i. 90. 

Omar Yooseer succeeds Saad-ben-Wakas, i, 141. 

Omphis, i. 534, Ap . 

Ool-Aruf, a bridge between the mansions of Pain and Bliss, ii. 223. 
Ool-Dirrim. — See Bayezeed. 

Ool-Ghazali, an author, ii. 243, n. 

Ool-Isl&m, chief judge of the court of Sherr&h, at 8hiraz, i L 415, n. 
Ool-Kadr, the night of, ii. 233, n» 

Ool-Kadr, Moses* journey with, ii. 257, n. 

Ool-Kaim, Caliph, his reception of Toghrul Beg, i. 207 ; death, 216. 
Ool-Kausim, Caliph, L 248, n. 

Ool-Muzuffer. — See Mubarizudeen Mahomed. 

Ool-Serat, a bridge over the centre of Hell, ii. 223. 

Ool-ShaffeL — See Shaffei. 

Oosbegs, their invasion of Khorassan, L 328, 330 ; invade Khorassan, 
and take Herat, 343 ; attacked and defeated in their invasion of 
Khorassan, 382 ; their monarch defeated by Rez4 Kooli, ii. 21 ; 
their history before the rule of Beggee J5n, 158. 

Oosbeg Khan, the Oosbegs derive their name from, ii 158. 

Oorfee, a poet, ii. 280, n. 

Oormanus. — See Romanus Diogenes. 

Oormeah, town of, i. 45, n. ; 546, Ap, ; Kinnier’s description of, ii. 73. 
Oormeah, Lake of, also called Spauto and Marcianus, i. 263. 

Oorooss Khan, ruler of Russia, i. 300, n. 

Oost£jaloo, tribe of, i. 326, n. 

Order of the Lion and Sun, ii. 406. 

Ordoo-Sheer, i. 52, n. 

Orii, Israel, conducts an embassy from Russia to Persia, L 407.* 

Orme, his account of the massacre of Boobilee, i. 179, n. 

Ormus, or Hormuz, an island, situation and description of, i. 361 ; 
captured by the Portuguese, ib, ; conquered by Abbas the 
Great, 362. 

Orodes not noticed by Persian authors, i. 68, n. 

Osman, or Othman, the third caliph, L 152 ; his right to the 
caliphate disputed by the Sheahs, tb. n. ; directs copies to be made 
of the Koran compiled by Aboobeker, and commands all others to 
be destroyed, ii. 230. 

Osman P&ch£, a Turkish general, i. 341. 

Osman Sunjuree, i 152. 

Osta, a sacred work of the Guebres, i. 46, n. 

Othman, Chief of a Tartar tribe, i 303. 
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Otrar, city of, i. 306 ; also called Tarab, ib. n. 

Ouldd, a dteev, or barbarian chief, L 25. 

Oulam&h, order of priesthood, L 461 ; of the Soofees, ii. 288, n. ; 303, n. 
Oule&h, holy men, ii. 289. 

Ouleaus Khajah, the son of Toghluk Timoor, L 286 ; defeated by the 
combined forces of Timoor and Ameer Hoossein, ib. 

Ouljaitou Khan . — See Mahomed Khodah-bundah. 

Ouloos, tribe of, i. 261, n. 

Oulub Arghoon, son of Hazar Asp, i. 240. 

Oung Khan, Chief of the Keraites, defeated by Chenghiz, i. 252, n. ; 

put to death, ib. ; also called Um Khan and Prester John, 253, n, 
Ourfa, province of, L 458. 

Ourgunge, city of, i 166. 

Ouruljun Khatoon, the wife of Timoor, L 288. 

Ouseley, Sir Gore, L 546, Ap. n. 

Ofen, ii. 37 1 ; value of, ib. n. 

Oxus, river of, L 2, 14, n. 


Painting, art of, ii. 390. 

Paishawur taken by Subuctageen, L 179 ; 180, n. 

Paishdadian dynasty, L 6 ; not noticed by the Greeks, 505, Ap . ; 
annals of the, 537, n. ; table of the monarchs of the, ib. 

Paishkesh, or offering, iL 34 1 • 

Paish-Nam£z, or officiating priests, stated periods at which they are 
required to attend prayers, ii. 232, n. ; their salary, 336, n. 

Prakrit, dialect, i. 483, Ap. 

Palasch, or Pallas, successor of Firoze, his death, i. 103; is the 
Valens of the Romans, ib. n. 

Palseologus, Michael, Emperor, his daughter's marriage with Abaka 
Khan, i. 266. 

Palestine overrun by the Persians, i. 125. 

Palibothra . — See Cannooge. 

Palma, a lieutenant of Trajan, conquers a province of Arabia, 134, n. 

Palmyra, city of, i. 77, n. 

Paniput, plains of, famous for a battle fought between the Mahome- 
dans and Hindus, ii. 154. 

Paper currency devised by Ezuddeen Muzuffer, i. 269, &c. 

Paraclete, title of, assumed by Mani, i. 79 ; ii. 219, n. 

Paradise, that of Mahomed described, ii. 223. 

Paras, or Pnars, names by which the kingdom of Persia is described 
in Scripture, i. 1, n. 

Parnell, his story of the hermit, on what founded, iL 257, n. 

Pars. — See Far*. 
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Parsees, or Guebres, i. 61, n. ; 488 , Ap. 

Pkrthm, i. 1, n. ; the term unknown to Asiatic writers, 536, Ap. 

P&rfhians, their wars with the Romans, i. 68 ; their mode of warfare, 
69 ; reasons for supposing them to be originally Carduchi, 535, Ap. ; 
reign of their monarchs considered, 536. 

Parysatis compared to Homai, i. 532, Ap. 

Pasley, Major Charles, ii. 408, n. < 

Passargadm, Cyrus buried at, L 519, Ap. n. 

Patila, the place where Shah Munsoor attacked the forces of Thnoor, 
i. 2e6 t n. « > d 

Paul, Emperor, recalls his army from Georgia, iL 199 . - t & u\ 

Pearl fishery, ii. 370. • t* • 

Feelsem overthrows two Persian chiefs, i. 32 ; his msnosenfataom- 
bat with Roostem, ib. 

Peeran-weeseh, visier of Afrasiab, i. 30 ; termed the Nestor of the 
Tartars, ib. n. ; his treatment of Ky Khoosroo immediately after 
his birth, 31 ; defeats Toos, 35 ; defeats Feribooz, and gains a vic- 
tory over Gudurz, ib. ; compels Toos to retreat after an action of 
seven days, ib .; his message to Gudurz, 39; his combat with that 
chief, ib. ; his death, and the honours paid to his corpse, 40; his 
treatment of Ky Khoosroo reconsidered, 521, Ap. 

Peer Boodak Khan, son of Jehan Shah, i. 317, n. 

Peer Boodak Khan, Kajir, i. 330. 

Peer Mahomed Jehangheer proclaimed the successor of Timoor, i. 307 ; 
put to death, 312. 

Pehlevee language, i. 4 77, Ap. 

Pehlu, a term signifying side or border, i. 484, Ap. 

Pekin, city of, supposed to be the ancient Cambalu, i. 259, n. 

Pellas, a prince of the Ashganians, i. 68, n. 

Pentateuch given to Moses, ii. 221, n. 

Peri, Governor of Darabjird, i. 70. 

Peri-cheher, the daughter of Erij, i. 16, n. 

Periclete, signification of, ii. 219, n. 

Peri- Khan Khanum, intrigues against Hyder Memza» & 985’; put to 
death, 886. i. 

Peroses. — See Firoze. 

Perron, Anquetil du, i. 494, Ap. n. 

Perseedae, race of, L 518, Ap. 

Persepolis, founder of, i. 11 ; the festival of the Nou Rfize represented 
on the sculptures at, ib. n. ; ruins of, 540, Ap. 

Persia, the boundaries of, in its most prosperous period, L 1 ; boun- 
daries of ancient Persia, ib. n.; description of the country ef^ 3 ; 
mountains of, ib. ; deserts of, 3 ; vaUies and rivers of, ib. ; clinsfiie 
and productions of, 4 ; state of, at the accession of Ghazaa Khan, 
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272, n. ; condition of, from the reign of Abbas the Great to that 
of NAdir Shah, 377 ; division of it* inhabitant* into classes, 486, 
Ap.; its ancient religion compared with that of the Sabians, 490 ; 
dissimilarity of its religion to that of the Hindus, ib. ; authorities on 
which its ancient history is grounded examined, 499 ; destruction of 
the ancient records of, 500 ; ancient languages of, 501 ; the Assyrian 
rule of, 509 ; overthrown by Feridoon, 510; conquered by the Scy- 
thians, 511 ; table of the kings of, from Zohik to Ky Khoosroo, 
according to eastern and western authors, 515, n. ; general re* 
flections on the coincidence of those authors, 524 ; its ancient 
history divided into two distinct periods, 537; table of kings who 
reigned over it previous to the conquest of Alexander, according to 

• eastern and western authors, ib.\ character and manners of the 
ancient inhabitants of, 548 ; former civilisation and prosperity of, 
ib . ; habitation of the ancient inhabitants of, ib. ; their progress in 
civilization, 552 ; their former morals, learning, and science, 554 ; 
character of its historians, ib. ; character of its population at the com- 
mencement of Kerreem Khan's efforts to gain the empire, ii. 61 ; 
state of the chiefs and provinces of, at the accession of Aga Maho- 
med Khan, 129, 174 ; its inhabitants proclaim themselves of the 
sect of Sheah, 239 ; their love of poetry, 279 ; condition of the in- 
habitants of, 356 ; present extent of, 361 ; reflections on its actual 
condition and the character of its inhabitants, 459—464. 

Persian Gulf, i. 2. 

Persis compared to SAm, i. 18, n. 

Persus, i. 518, Ap. 

Petavius, the date ascribed by him to the reign of Semiramis, i. 509, 
Ap. n. 

Peter the Great, his war with Mahmood, i. 441 ; ii. 187. 

Petit de la Croix's translation of Sheriff u-deen, i. 296, n. 

Petra, the capital of the Roman province of Arabia, i. 134, n. 

Phasis, a river, L 2, n. ; 111. 

Philip of Macedon, his war with Darab the First, i. 55 ; becomes a 
tributary, and gives his daughter in marriage to that monarch, ib. ; 
murdered, 58 ; bis intercourse and alliance with Darab the First 
deemed a fable, 533, Ap. n. 

Philip the Second of Portugal, i. 341, n. 

Philips, a gold coin, i. 45, n. 

.PhiUippoos, or Philip, L 54. 

Philo Biblius Sanchoniathon, i. 509, Ap. n. 

Philosoof, or Philosopher, the term degraded in the East, ii. 291, n. 

Phoeas, the Roman centurion, L 124. 

Phraortes, the son of Dyoces, only noticed by one Persian hiiawai^ 
i.25, n. 
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Phreedon, or Feridoon, i. 514, Ap. n. 

Phrygia, province of, i. 210. 

Physic, the Persians* knowledge in, ii. 382. 

Picart’s Religious Ceremonies, i. 252. n. ; 491, Ap* 

Pilgrimage to Mecca, ii. 280 ; its obligation, and the usage of per- 
formance, ib. 

Pilpay, fables of, i. 110, n. 

Pinder, Sir Paul, i. 358, n. 

Piroz, or Firoze, i. 102. 

Pizun, a chief of Turan, i. 142, n. 

Planets, how represented in the Dabistan, i. 489, Ap. n. 

Plato, a Soofee sect derived from, ii. 272. 

Pliny states the division of Persia into eighteen kingdoms, i. 65, n. ; 

his notice of the retirement of Zoroaster, 494, Ap. n. ; 528, ib. 
Plutarch, coincidence of his account of the death of Darab the Second 
with Persian authors, L 57, n. 

Poet of the king, ii. 397 ; character and ability of those of Persia, 419. 
Poetry is the essence of Soofeeism, ii. 279 ; the Persians* devotion to, 
ib. ; 388 ; character of Persian, ib. 

Poland ravaged by Batoo Khan, i. 360. 

Pollas, or Volas, L 67, n. 

Polo, Marco, his account of Oung Khan, i. 253, n. ; accompanies the 
embassy of Arghoon to China, 258 ; his description of the bank- 
notes established in Tartary, 271, n. 

Polo, Nicolo, i. 271, n. 

Polo, Marthio, i. 272, n. 

Poor, Alexander's war against him, i. 60. 

Poolad Tchoora, one of Timoor's officers, i. 296, n. 

Pooladwund, Chief of Khoten, L 35. 

Poolkha, ruins of, i. 547, Ap. n. 

Pooran-dokht, the daughter of Khoosroo Purveez, is elevated to the 
throne, i. 129; said to have restored the sacred cross, ib. ; is the 
Tooran-docht of the Greeks, 131, n.; reigns a year and three 
months, ib. 

Poorans of the Hindus, i. 192, n. 

Poormaiah, the name of the cow which nourished Feridoon, L 13, n. 
Poorshasp, the father of Zoroaster, i. 494, Ap. 

Pooshtung, the brother of Isfundear, i. 47 ; takes his brother's corpse 
to Bulkh, 51. 

Population of Persia, ii. 372. 

Portrait, great respect paid to the monarch's, ii. 408. 

Portuguese, conquests made by them in the Gulf of Persia, i 360. 
Porus, i. 60, n. 

Pottinger, Captain, his account of the Desert of Seestan, ii 367, n. 
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Prayer, one of the duties of the Mahomedan religion, il 219; its 
stated periods and forms, 332. 

Predestination, ii. 227 ; the doctrine of, inculcated in the Koran, ib. 
its effects on the human mind, ib . ; the Soofee's belief, 282. 

Presents considered as a revenue of the government, i. 34, n.; the 
arbitrary nature of its amount, 550, Ap. ; those received by the king 
on the Nou Roze, ii. 342. 

Prester John. — See Oung Khan. 

Price, Major, cited, i. 140, n. ; 162, n. ; 193, n. ; 264, n. 

Priests, their influence over the monarch, ii. 302 ; character of the 
lower orders of, 317 ; their salaries, 337 ; their usages, 414 ; con- 
tempt in which the lower orders are held, ib. ; their character and 
condition, 457. 

Princes, condition and treatment of, ii. 305 ; how educated, 392 ; 
their courts, attendants, and amusements, 411 ; general reflections 
on their character and condition, 456. 

Printing not known in Persia, ii. 421. 

Procopius, an author, i. 90. 

Productions of Persia, ii. 369. 

Prophets, the numbers of, according to Mahomed, ii. 220. 

Provisions, price of, in Persia, ii. 369. 

Psalms of David, ii. 221, n. 

Ptolemy, i. 229, n. ; his system adopted in Persia, ii. 386. 

Pugh s Life of Hanway, i. 399, n. 

Punishment of death seldom delegated by the king, ii. 320 ; for theft, 
murder, and other offences, 321 — 324. 

Punjaub, province of, overrun by Subuctageen, i. 177 ; description of, 
ib. n. ; the power of Mahmood established over the, 182. 

Purchas's Pilgrims, i. 308, n. ; 328, n. 

Purdah Jusmdneah, or corporeal veil, il 269. 

Pushtoo language, i. 402, n. 

Pushung, the father of Manucheher, L 16, n. 

Pushung, King of Turan, L 20. 

Pythagoras, similarity of his life and opinions to those of the Soofees, ii, 
300. 


Quintus Curtius, coincidence of his account of the death of Darab the 
. Second with the accounts given by eastern authors, i. 56 ; his 
description of the royal ensign of Persia, 510, Ap. n. ; states the 
refusal of Alexander to sit in the presence of Sisygambis, 553, ib. n. 


Races, horse, in Persia, ii. 405, Ap . n. 
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Raffeah, the general of Mahomed-ben-Alavee, defeated by Ajwar, i» 

154, n. 

Raffeah establishes a friendship with Ismael Samanee, L 160. 

Raham Gudurz, known by his title of B ucht-ool- N aser , L 42 ; ta k es 
and plunders Jerusalem, ib. ; is supposed to be the Nebuchadnezzar 
of the Jews, 43 ; also called Nebobelazjur, 535, Ap. n. 

Raheem Beg, the commander of the Oosbegs with N&dir Bhah, iL 
159, n. 

Raheem Khan, governor of Isfahan, ii. 103, n. 

Rahim, son of Mahomed, a monarch of Ghizni, L 200. 

Rais, signification of the word, L 242, n. ; the use of the term confined 
to the Arabian tribes, ii. 325, n. 

Rais Muzuffer joins Hussun Subah, L 242. 

Rajpoots, their practice of infanticide, i. 130. 

Ramazan, the fast of, ii. 232. 

Ram-Burzeen is sent in command of an army against Nooschizad, i. 

113; attacks and defeats the forces of that prince, 1 14. 

Ram Hoormuz, situation of the town of, i. 71, n. ; its founder, 78. 
Rape, how punished among the wandering tribes, iL 330. 

Rasheed, son of Mahomed-ool-Hafix, i. 320, n. 

Rashid Billah, Caliph, L 224, 247. 

Rask, the orientalist, L 485. 

Ravee river, the ancient Hydraotes, L 177, n. 

Raymond, a commander in the service of N izam-ool-Moolk, i. 1 79, n. 
Red Sea, i. 2, n. 

Reish Seffeed, meaning of the word, i. 204, n. ; duties of a, 403, a. 
Reksh, the celebrated horse of Roostem, i. 26, n. 

Religion, primeval, of Persia, L 488, Ap. ; compared with that of the 
Sabians, 490 ; its influence on the human mind, and the fate of 
nations, iL 217 ; duties of the Mahomedan, 227. 

Rent of houses, &c. iL 346. 

Resht, sea- port town of, iL 199. 

Resht&h Tusleem, the sacred string of the Soofee teachers, iL 274, n. 
Resurrection, Mahomedan doctrine of, iL 221 — 224. 

Revenue, amount and mode of collecting it first fixed by Gushtasp, L 
550, Ap. ; the present amount and mode of collecting, iL 335 — 344 ; 
corruption of its officers, 352. 

Rejieb, month of, L 307, n. 

Rhe, or Rhages, city of, i. 22 ; made the residence of Ashk, 65 ; 
subdued by Ismael Samanee, 161; the capital of the Shemgur family, 
173 ; conquered by Mahmood of Ghizni, 195. 

Rice cultivated in Mazenderan, iL 366. 

Richardson, Mr., i. 74, n. ; 231 ; 475, Ap. 

Rizd, the Imam. — See Ala Rez&. 
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Kooli, int of NtNo 1 ' Shah, if. 3 * defeats the nifer of Bulkh, 
crosses the Oxus, and gains a victory over the Oosbegs, 21 ; recalled, 
22 ; intrusted with the government of Persia, tb. ; his father becomes 
suspicious of him, 42 ; seized, and deprived of sight, 44 ; put to 
death, 54, ik 

Rizd Kooli Khan, the envoy of Nadir Shah to the Court of Constan- 

• tmople, ii. 8. 

RizS Kooli Khan, commander of the Shaikh of Abusheher's cavalry, 
ii. 115, n. 

Rizd Kooli Khan, Governor of Kazeroon, taken and deprived of si^ht, 
fi. 115, Tk 

Riz£ Kooli Khan detached by Aga Mahomed Khan with a force to 
Shiraz, ii. 118 ; defeated and made prisoner, 126. 

Riz5 Kooli Khan, brother of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 191, n. 

Rizd Meerza, son of Abbas the Great— See Khodah-bunddh. 

Roads, public, in Persia, if. 377. 

Robbers, how punished, ii. 306, n. 

Robertson, Dr., i. 530, Ap. 

Rodolph the 8ocond, of Germany, i. 351. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, i. 363, n. 

Rohan, son of Gudurz, opposed by Burmaun, i. 39, n. 

Rokh, fabulous bird so called, i. 520, Ap. n. 

Romanus Diogenes, or Oormanus, forces the Persian army to fall back, 
L 210 ; refuses the offers of Alp Arselan, ib. ; his actions with the 
Persians, 211 ; defeated and taken prisoner, 212; liberated, ib. ; 
slain, 213. - 

Roodbar, fort, i. 208 ; taken byHussun Subali, 246. 

Room, son of Ky Kobad, i. 25. 

Room, a territory, how designated, i. 43, n. ; also called Muluk-e- 
Mughrub, 528, Ap. n. 

Rooneez, village of, ii. 122. 

Roostem, i. 6 ; supposed to be a descendant of Zohak, 19 ; liis birth, 
id. ; takes the Kullah Seffeed, ib. ; stratagem by which he accom- 
plishes it, 20 ; sent to invite Ky Kobad to accept the crown, 23 ; 
their meeting, and return to the camp of Zdl, ib. ; his successful 
combat with AbfWsidb, 24 ; number of persons slain by his own 1 
hand, ib. ; proceeds to the release of his king, 26 ; kills the 
Deev-e-Seffeed and the King of Mazenderan, ib. ; kills a number 
of elephants, ib, n. ; fakes the kings of Egypt and Barbary prisoners, 
27 ; effects the release of Ky Kaoos, ib. ; expels Afrasiub from 
Persia, tb. • his combat with Soohrab, ib. • concludes a peace with 
AfrSs&b, 28 ; marches against that monarch, 32 ; his combat with 
Peelsem, ib. ; also with Afrds&b, ib. ; defeats the Tartars, and 
becomes their sovereign, ib. ; returns to the Court of Ky Kaoos, ib. ; 
VOL. II. o O 
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proceeds against the Tartars, 35 ; releases Toos, tft. ; takes the 
Emperor of China prisoner, ib. ; pursues Afrdsidb, ib. ; overthrows 
the chief of Khoten, ib % ; returns to the Court of Ky Khoosroo, 36 ; 
his release of Beejun how effected, 37 ; rewarded with a regal crown, 
ib. ; his conflict with Boorzoo, ib. ; receives the government of Ghoor 
and Heri, 39 ; receives the grant of an hereditary possession, 41 ; 
his combat with Isfundear, 51 ; his death, 52,295 ; undoubted facts 
in Firdousee's history of his family, 512, Ap.; the similarity of his 
history with that of Artabanus, 529. 

Roostem, the son of Ferakh Hoormuz, is left in charge of the gover- 
ment of Khorassan, i. 131 ; revenges the murder of his father, id. 

Roostem Beg, Mookree, i. 357. 

Roostem Ferokhzad, i. 136 ; defeated, 139. 

Roostem Khan, a general of the army of Shah Sultan Hoosaein, L 421. 

Roostem Sultan, chief of Khisht, ii. 65. 

Roosheen-ood-douleh, mosque of, ii. 33* 

Roshenedh, a Soofee sect, ii. 294. 

Roodabah, her first meeting and marriage with Zal, i.l 8 ; gives birth 
to Roostem, 19. 

Roueendeh, the capital of Arjasp, i. 47 ; taken by stratagem, 48. 

Roueetun, a name by which Isfundear is often designated, L 51, n. 

Rouhdnee-Amul, or spiritual worship, ii. 270, n. 

Roushunuk, the daughter of Darab the Second, resemblance of the 
name to that of Roxana, i. 57 and ik» her marriage with Alex- 
ander, ib. 

Routchee, a title, i. 271. 

Rowayat, the Book of Ordinances of the Guebres, i, 555, Ap . 

Rozut-ul-Suffa, this work quoted, i. 75. 

Rubbee-ool-awul, the month of, ii. 98, n. 

Rubruquis, his conversation with the priests respecting their worship 
of images, i. 10, n. ; his mission to the Court of Manghoo Khan, 
261, n. 

Rudiki, a poet, the great favour shown to him by Nasr, i. 163 ; 
specimen of his composition, ib. n. 

Ruins, serious thought with which the mind dwells on their antiquity, 
i. 539, Ap. 

Ruken-ood-deen, known by the name of Kaher Shah, succeeds his 
father, i. 251 ; taken by Hoolakoo, ib. 

Ruken-ood-douleh, son of Sulghoor, i. 233, n. 

Rukun-ood-deen, the title of Toghrul Beg, i. 209. 

Rukun-ood-douleh. a prince of the Dilemee family, i. 164; succeeds 
his brother Ali Buyah, 169. 

Russia conquered by Batou Khan, i. 260 ; entered by Timoor, 300. 

Russool-olld, the title of the Mahomedan prophet, ii. 451. 
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Saad succeeds his brother Tochlah, i. 234, 235. 

S&ad the Second, i. 235. 

Saad-e-wukas captures the Durufsh-e-Kawanee, i. 13, n. ; sends a 
deputation to Yezdijird, 137; defeats the Persians, 140; takes 
Madain, and pursues Yezdijird, ib. ; takes Ahwaz, and proceeds to 
Amber, tb.; halts at Koofa, ib. ; is recalled, 141. 

Saad-ood-douleh, the minister of Arghoon, his conduct to the Chris- 
tians, i. 268 ; murdered, ib. 

Saadut-abad, one of the wards in Isfahan, ii. 365, n. 

Saadut Khan, an officer of the Emperor of India, ii. 25. 

Saaf, term signifying 44 pure/* ii. 268, n. 

Sdbettedh, a Soofee sect, ii. 272. 

Sabians, their ritual observed by the followers of Mahabad, L 486, 
Ap.; their religion compared with that of the ancient Per- 
sians, 490. 

Sabre. — See Sword. 

Sacse, tribe of, i. 97. 

Sacy, Silvester de, i. 89, n.; 535, Ap. n. ; his translation of the 
Pehlevee inscription at the Tauk-e-bostan, 545, n. 

Saddir, a Hindu work, ii. 226, n. 

Sudee, a Persian author, i. 14, n.; his tomb, ii. 86; his admonition 
to men and monarchs, 387, n. 

8adiq Ulee Khan, Soobadar of Scind, ii. 37, n. 

Sadir, a contribution, how collected, ii. 343. 

Saduk, a Georgian slave, ii 202; murders Aga Mahomed Khan, 
203. 

S&duk Khan, brother of Kerreem Khan, appointed to command the 
forces assembled for the siege of Bussorah, ii. 79; commences 
the siege, 80 ; Bussorah surrenders to him, 81 ; proceeds to 
Shiraz, but is compelled to return and quell a disturbance, ib.; 
evacuates Bussorah, and proceeds to Shiraz, 82; lays siege to 
that city, ib. ; is deserted by his chiefs, and proceeds to Kerman, 
91 ; hastens to Shiraz, 95 ; deprives Abool Fatteh Khan of sight, 
and proclaims himself king, 96; deputes his son against Ali 
MoorSd, ib. ; surrenders, and is put to death, 98 ; his character 
and conduct, 99. 

Sfiduk Khan Kajir. ii. 354, n. 

Saduk Khan Sh&kkee, ii. 202 ; is concerned in the murder of Aga 
Mahomed Khan, 203 ; his unsuccessful efforts to obtain the 
empire, 214. 

Saheb-e-Bochara, a work, ii. 249, n. 

8aheb Keran. — See Timoor. 

Sahel- ebn AbdOllA, a Soofee teacher, ii. 283, n. 

Sahibi, a poet, ii. 280, n. 

202 
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Sahund mountains, i. 263. 

Saint Barnabas, the Mahomedans supposed to have a gospel attri- 
buted to him, ii. 221, n. 

Sdkdesh, the bridegroom's right hand man, ii. 446, n. 

Sakettee, a Soofee sect, ii. 277, n. 

Salabeh, L 137. 

Salah-Beg, the murderer of Nidir Shah, iL 46. 

Salah-ebn-Naser takes Y acoob-ben- Leis into his service, i. 148. 

Salah Khan, son of Kerreem Khan, is deprived of sight, iL 89, n. 

Sallah-ood-deen, his destruction of the Ismaelians, L 182, n. ; 228; 
assumes the government of Egypt and Syria, 229. 

Salivation, how produced in Persia, iL 384. 

Salladin, the enemy of the Crusaders, ii. 134. 

S£lm£s, town of, ii. 335. 

Sam, Prince of Seestan, i. 17; appointed Governor of Seestan, 
Cabool, &c., 20 ; refuses to accept the charge of the go v er nm ent 
of Persia, i Id. ; his death, 21 . 

Sam, the servant of Amer-ben-Leis, i. 162. 

Saman, the great-grandfather of Ismael Samanee, i. 158. 

Samanees, extent of their dominions, L 158; throw off their 
allegiance to the Caliphs, id. 

S&m&r&h, village of, ii. 1 1 . 

Samarcand, city of, ceded to Ky Kaoos, i. 29, n. ; taken by Ky 
Khoosroo, 40; is under the rule of the Samanees, 158; con- 
quered by Malik Shah, 21 7 ; subdued by Sanjar, 224 ; taken by 
Khulleel Sultan, 313. 

Sam Meerza, son of Ismael, i. 328, n. ; rebels against his brother 
Tdm&sp, 331. 

Sam Meerza succeeds Abbas the Great, and takes the name of 
Shah Soofee, i. 380 ; cruelties committed by him, 381 ; his king- 
dom invaded by the Oosbegs and Tartars, 382; suppresses a 
rebellion in ErivSn, and takes Ghilan, id. ; his government mod 
character, 383 ; death, 385. 

Simr&h, recovered by Abbas the Great, L 358. 

Sanjam, city of, i. 29, n. 

Sanjar, a Seljookee monarch, i. 201 ; 221 ; establishes a kingdom 
over Khorassan and Transoxania, 222 ; reduces Mahmood, and 
compels him to accept the government of Irak, 223; crowns 
Toghrul, 224 ; becomes Sovereign of Persia, and makes several 
conquests, id. ; defeated by the Monarch of Kara Khatay, 225 ; 
taken prisoner by the tribe of Guz, id. ; makes his escape, id. ; be- 
comes melancholy, and dies, 226 ; his attack of Allahamoot, 246 ; 
his extirpation of the sect of Hussunee, 247. 

Sanscrit, i. 8, n. ; its affinity to the Zend, 52, n. 
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Sarawan, province of, i. 3. 

Sardanapalus, his contemptible character induces Arbaces to over* 
throw the Assyrian monarchy, i. 509, Ap. 

Sari, fort of, i. 21 ; capital of Mazenderan, four temples of fire at, t b* 
n. ; 547, Ap. ; taken by Shaikh Vais, ii. 100. 

Sartach Khan, son of Batoo Khan, i. 261, n. 

Sassan, the ancestor of Ardisheer Babigan, L 69. 

Sassan, one of the authors of the Dussateer, i. 487, Ap. ; translates 
that work into Persian, ib.; prophesies the Mahomed an in- 
vasion, ib. n. 

Sassanian dynasty, i. 69 ; agreement of Eastern and Western authors 
in their history, 537, Ap. 

Satraps, eighteen, of Persia, L 536, Ap. n. ; is a corruption of Chat- 
trapa, 553, n. 

Saturn, how represented in the Dabistan, i. 489, Ap. 

Saukey, sister of Aboo Seyd, i. 291, n. 

Saul, the Affghans trace their descent from, i. 401. 

Saye-Shah, Khakan of Tartary, invades Persia, i. 121. 

Schiroueh, the Siroes of the Romans, casts his father into a dungeon, 
L 128 ; character of his reign, 130 ; his death, ib. 

Schools in Persia, ii. 422. 

Sciences, the Persians* knowledge of, ii. 386. 

Scind, the ruler of, attacked by N&dir Shah, ii. 36 ; surrenders himself, 
and is restored to his government, ib. ; description of the province, 
and its condition at the accession of Aga Mahomed Khan, 37, n. 

Scripture, the Mahomedans* belief in, ii. 220. 

8cythia, also called Turan, i. 20, n. 

Scythians, the modern Tartars, i 97 ; their conquest of Persia, 
611* Ap. 

Seal, the importance of, in Persia, ii. 422. 

Seal-cutter, occupation of a, iL 422. 

Sebs, the birth-place of Timoor, i. 23*2. 

Secunder, or Secunder Roomee, the Asiatic name of Alexander the 
Great, i. 58 ; 59, n. 

Secunder, son of Kara Yfisuph, i. 317 ; reign, 318. 

Sedoosehis, tribe of, 404, n. 

Seedoo, of the tribe of AbdAllee, is sent to Isfahan, i. 404 ; obtains 
great power, ib. 

Seestan, province of, i. 2 ; Sam appointed governor of, 17; invaded 
by Bahman, 53 ; reconquered by Aserbuneen, ib. ; usurped by 
Yacoob-ben-Leis, 148; granted to Amer, 152; is under the rule 
of the Samanees, 158 ; subdued by Timoor, 292 ; former grandeur 
of, 547, Ap.; granted to Nfidir Shah, ii, 16, n. ; condition of, at 
the accession of Aga Mahomed Khan, 156. 
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Seestan, oity of ; also called Dooshak, an acconnt of, ii. 1 55. 
Seffavean dynasty, commencement of the reign of the, 1 320 ; termi- 
nation of their reign, 376 ; sacred character of their kings, ii. 302 ; 
their treatment of the princes of the blood royal, 305. 

Seffer, the month of, ii. 264 ; the twentieth of it kept as a feast by 
the She&hs, ib. 

Seherhun is opposed to Hujeer, i. 39, n. 

Seif-ood-deen, a prince of the Mamelukes, defeats the general of 
Hoolakoo, L 263 ; his title is Malik- ool-Muxuffer, ib. n. 

Seir Mutdkhereen, an Indian work, ii. 24, n. 

Seldoos, tribe of, L 279, n. 

Seleucia, city of, L 64, n. ; situation of, 72, n. ; 540, Ap. 

Seleucides, dynasty of, i. 65. 

Seleucus succeeds to the government of Persia, and awimes the 
name of Nicator, i. 64 ; reigns over Syria, ib.; establishes a dy- 
nasty, 65 ; cities founded by him, ib. n. 

Seleucus Callinicus, i. 66. 

Selim, Emperor, i. 316, n. ; advances towards Persia, 327; defeats 
. Ismael, but is compelled to retreat, ib. 

Selim the First assumes the title of Imfim, ii. 346, n. 

Seljook, a chief of reputation, L 206. 

Seljook, of the family of Sulghoor, made Atta-beg, L 236 ; mamas 
Khatoon Toorkan, and puts her to death, ib. ; flies to Khorassan, 
but is taken, and put to death, 237. 

Seljookee dynasty, i. 158; an account of, 198, 202; their oonvenion 
to Mahomedanism, 208 ; termination of their reign, 227. 

Seljook Shah, son of Mahomed, L 223. 

Seim, son of Feridoon, L 15 ; slain, 16. 

Selman of Fars, i. 2, n. 

Semiramis, the different dates ascribed to the reign o£ L 609, A p. 
Semitic, a race so called, i. 480, Ap . 

Sennacherib's fate compared to that of Khoosroo Purrees, L 
128, n. 

Sennah, situation of the town of, ii. 134. 

Sennah, village of, ii. 128. 

Serafraz Khan, an Affghan chief, i 403, n. 

Seree. — See Sewee. 

Seree Saket, a disciple of M£roof, il 277, n. 

Serferaz Khan, ruler of Bengal, ii. 31, n. 

Sergius, the Roman ambassador, L 501, Ap. 

Seroosh, his account of the birth of Zoroaster, L 494, Ap. 

Ser Shum&ree, a capitation tax, ii. 340, n. 

Sersutty River, L 192, n. 

8ersutty, fort of, L 198. 
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Seth, the number of volumes of the Scriptures given to, iL 220. 

Severus, his war with Volasin, i. 67, n. 

Severus, Alexander, i. 71, n. 

Sewee, or Seree, province of, iL 36, n. 

Shadi-ben-Mervan, i. 228. 

Shad-ool-Moolk, i. 312 ; her death, 313. 

Sh£er, a poet, i. 487, Ap. n. 

Shaffei, Imdm, ii. 17 ; his authority recognised by the greater mass of 
Mahomedans, 238; the Sheahs' accusation of him, 245 ; his birth 
and death, ib . n. 

Shah AdiL — See Aboosheerwan. 

Shahan Shah, the title of Ardisheer Babigan, i. 71. 

Shaherawar, the angel of arms, speech to Zoroaster, L 496, Ap . 

Shaheree, a citizen, iL 1 15, n. 

Shaheristan, a Pehlevee work, i. 494, Ap . n. 

Shaher Zoor, city of, i. 332, n. 

Shahibeg Khan Oosbeg, i. 316 ; slain, 326. 

Shah Ismael crowned, L 93. 

Shah Jakai, of the dynasty of Muzuffer, i. 283, n. 

Shah Jehan, Emperor of Delhi, orders Timoors Institutes to be trans- 
lated into Persian, i. 285, n. ; iL 22. 

Shah Kedeer, L. 7, n. 

Shall M ah mood, of the dynasty of Muzuffer, i. 283, n. 

Shah Moored, brother of Syud Moorid, iL 107. 

Shah Moorad. — See Beggee J&n. 

Shah Munsoor, of the dynasty of Muzuffer, L 282 ; attacks the forces 
of Timoor, 295 ; description of the battle, 296 ; his death, ib. n. 

Shah-murd, the father of Iran-docht, L 14, n. 

Shah Nameh, a Persian work, L 16, n.; 36, n.; 46, n; when com- 
posed, 179 ; 502, Ap. 

Shahpoor succeeds Ashk the Second, i. 66 ; his light to Parthia and 
Hyrcania recognised, ib. ; is the Artahanes of the Greeks, ib. n. 

Shahpoor, son of Babek, proclaimed ruler of Fars, L 70 ; deposed, 71. 

Shahpoor succeeds his father, Ardisheer Babigan, i. 72 ; his birth, and 
early life, 75, n. ; his war with Manizen, 76 ; conquers the Juzeerah, 
and marches to Nisibis, ib.; which he takes, ib. ; takes the Em- 
peror Valerian prisoner, ib. ; is the founder of Nishapore and Sha- 
poor, 77 ; his character, ib. ; is the founder of Shuster, 542, Ap. 

Shahpoor, city of, i. 77 ; sculptures on the rocks near its ruins, 542, Ap. 

Shahpoor the Second, the son of Hoormuz the Second, crowned before 
his birth, i. 83 ; his kingdom invaded by the Greeks, Tartars, and 
Arabs, during his minority, ib. ; revenges himself on the latter, 84 ; 
his excesses obtain him the title of Zool&ktaf, ib. ; becomes a spy, 
and is taken at Constantinople, ib. ; makes his escape, ib . ; takes 
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the Roman Emperor prisoner, 85 ; is defeated, ib. ; sends am- 
bassadors to the Roman Emperor, ib . ; recovers Nisibis, 86 ; his 
death, 87 ; his government and character, 88 ; his conduct to Tira- 
nus, King of Armenia, ib. n. ; his figure represented on the sculp- 
ture at the Tauk-e-bostan, 545, Ap. n. 

Shahpoor the Third, i. 88 ; killed by the fall of a tent, 89. 

Shahpoor, the commander of Kobad's forces, i. 104. 

Shah Rokh, grandson of N&lir Shah, iL 55 ; his reign, 56 ; made 
prisoner, and deprived of sight, ib.; restored to the throne, but 
again imprisoned, ib. ; the independence of Khorassan guaranteed 
to him, 57, 168; suffers torture, and discovers treasures, 196 ; his 
death, ib. 

Shah Rokh Meerza, son of Timoor, L 252 ; slays Shah Munsoor, 296 ; 
his authority acknowledged over Samarcand and TVansoxania, 313; 
his conduct to Khulleel Sultan, ib. ; his character and government, 
314 ; his death, ib. 

Shahryar puts Ardisheer to death, and usurps the crown, L 130 ; is * 
slain, ib. 

Shah Sevund, tribe of, i. 369. 

Shah Shean.— See Ismael, the son of Sultan Hyder. 

Shah Shenendeh, the successor of Pooran-dokht, i. 131. 

Shah Shujah, of the dynasty of Muzuffer, i. 283, n. ; 293. 

Shah Soliman. — See Soofee, son of Abbas the Second. 

Shah Soofee.— See Sam Meerza. 

Shah Sultan Hoossein, grandson of Abbas the Second, i. 399 ; raised 
to the throne, 400 ; his veneration for religion, ib. ; character of his 
early reign, ib. ; appoints Goorgeen Khan to the government of 
Candahar, 405 ; elevates Meer Vais into a court favourite, 406 ; 
receives an embassy from Russia, 407 ; deputes ambassadors to 
Candahar, 409 ; declares war against the Affghans, 411; troubled 
state of his kingdom, 414 ; his wars with the Oosbegs and Affghans, 
ib. ; his kingdom invaded by Mahmood Affghan, ib. ; marches out 
of Isfahan in consequence of the prediction of the astrologers re- 
specting the destruction of that city, 4 18 ; his action with Mahmood, 
422 ; defeated, 423 ; retreats to Isfahan, ib. ; his treacherous con- 
duct to the Armenians of Jult&, 424 ; repulses the attack of Mah- 
mood, and rejects the overtures of that chief, 428 ; again attacked 
by Mahmood, ib. ; repels the attack, ib. ; turbulent state of his 
capital, 432 ; sends a deputation to Mahmodd, who rejects his offers, 
434 ; wretched state of the inhabitants of Isfahan, 435; abdicates 
the throne, 437 ; his confinement, ib. ; his refusal of the crown 
offered him by Ashr&ff, ib. ; murdered, 438 ; the persecution of the 
Soofees in his reign, ii. 294. 

Shah Zein-ool-Abdeen, of the dynasty of Muzuffer, 283, L 283, n. ; 
submits to Timoor, 293. 
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Shaikh, a title, by whom assumed, ii. 159, n. 

Shaikh Abool Futtovah, author of the Hussunneah, ii. 258. 

Shaikh Aboo Syud Mukzoomee, a celebrated Soofee, ii. 286, n. 

Shaikh Ab-ool-Senna, or Avicenna, ii. 289, n. 

Shaikh Ali Khan, minister of Suffee, the son of Abbas the Second, 
disgraceful conduct of his monarch towards him, i. 395. 

Shaik Ali Khan, Zend, commences a predatory warfare upon the 
supplies of Mahomed tioossein Khan, Kajir, ii. 70 ; detached with 
a force to Mazenderan, 71 ; defeats Mahomed Hoossein Khan, 72 ; 
deprived of sight, 73. 

Shaikh Ashfiree, ii. 265, n. 

Shaikh B&Mudeen Aumilee, i. 371. 

Shaikh Benee Khalud, Governor of L&hs&, his conduct to the Afghans, 
L 472. 

Shaikh Hoossein Chobanee, L 281, n. 

Shaikh Hyder, it 292. 

Shaikh Ibrahim, son of Khaujah Ali, L 320, n. 

Shaikh Jellal-ood-deen. — See Jellal-ood-deen the poet. 

Shaikh Junyd, of Bagdad, a Soofee teacher, ii. 277, n. 

Shaikh Kuttub-ood-deen, i. 320, n. 

Shaikh Maghurah, his conference with Yezdijird, i. 137. 

Shaikh Mahomed, the founder of the tribe of W&h&bee, ii. 277, n. 

Shaikh Mahomed Ali, a Soofee, banished from Isfahan, i. 400, n. 

Shaikh Mahomed Ali H&zeen, an author, i. 391, n. 

Shaikh Mahomed L&hs&ee, a priest, ii. 211. 

Shaikh Mahomed Mohsin Fani, the author of the Dabistan, L 485, Ap . ; 
the character of his work considered, ib . ; his extreme superstition, 4 87, 
ib . ; refers the division of men into classes to Mahabad, 507, ib., n. 

Shaikh Mohee-ood-deen, a Soofee teacher, ii. 283, n. 

Shaikh Mohyudeen Abdool Kauder, of Ghilan, a Soofee teacher, an 
account of him, ii. 285, n. 

Shaikh Ndsser, chief of Abusheher, ii. 107. 

Shaikh Rozabahar Tursee, a Soofee teacher, ii. 285, n. 

Shaikh Sadi, of Shiraz, i. 266. 

Shaikh S&l&h, L 320, n. 

Shaikh S&l&h-ood-deen, i. 320, n. 

Shaikh Sulim&n, of the tribe of Chaab, his war with Kerreem Khan, 
ii. 75. 

Shaikh Suffee-ood-dcen Ish&ck, i. 320, n. ; the Seffaveans derive their 
name from him, 321. 

Shaikh Vais, son of Ali Moorad Khan, his contest with Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 100. 

Shaikh-ool-Islfim, the presiding judge of the Court of Sherr&h, ii. 312, 
n.; their character and condition, 316. 
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Shaikh -ool-Jubal. — See Hussun Subah. 

Shdkdkee, tribe of, ii. 358, n. 

Sham, or Syria, i. 521, Ap. 

Shamakee, town of, taken by the Lesghees, i. 418 ; taken by Zuboff, 
ii. 198. 

Shamer Khia. — See Fiakut. 

Sham Ghazan, town of, i. 277. 

Sh&mk&l, of the tribe of Cherkus, i. 335 ; put to death, 338. 

Shamloo, tribe of, first brought from Syria, i. 237, n. ; 326, n.; their 
feud with the tribe of Tukfiloo, 329. 

ShindvSz Khan, vizier of the Emperor of Delhi, ii. 272, n. 

Shat- ool- Arab, the river, ii. 79. 

Sh£w£l, month of, ii. 118, n. 

Sheahs, sect of, maintain the right of Ali to succeed Mahomed, i. 152, 
n. ; reproach the Soonees as the enemies of the family of Mahomed, 
354, n. ; Nadir Shah prevails on the inhabitants of Persia to abandon 
the tenets of, ii. 16 ; maintain the right of Ali, 238 ; radical difference 
between their faith and that of the Soonees, 239 ; disbelieve and 
contemn the dogmas of the four Imfims, 240 ; animosity to the 
Soonees, 241 ; accusation of the dogmas of Haneefa, 243 ; of Malik, ’ 
ib. ; of Shaffei, 244 ; of Hanbal, ib . ; of the Soonees in general, 
245 ; heresies with which they are charged by the 8oonees, 246 ; 
their accusation of the doctrine of the»Soonees, 247 ; their accusation 
of Ayesha, 251 ; their superstition, 262 ; their hatred of Omar, ib . 
n. ; their feasts, 264 ; the tenets of the Aliilahyahs erroneously 
attributed to them, 266. 

Shedad, descent of Zoh&k traced to, i. 12 ; 508, Ap. 

Sheed, the Persian word for lustre, ii. 405. 

Sheep of Persia, ii. 371 ; wild sheep, 372 ; price of, ib. tl 

Sheerasp, the minister of Tahamurs, i. 9. 

Sheerkund, village of, i. 219. 

Sheher-Sebz, the ancient Kesch, i. 284, n. ; ii. 162. 

Shema-ool-Muluk, the title of Kaboos, i. 273, n. 

Shemghur, the capital of the house of, i. 173. 

Shemrakeah, a Soofee sect, ii. 273. 

Shems Tebreezee, a Soofee martyr, ii. 282. 

Shems-ood-deen, the minister of Abaka Khan, i. 266 ; put to death, 286. 

Sherbet, a beverage, i. 141. 

Shereen, the mistress of Khoosroo Purveez, supposed to be the 
daughter of the Emperor Maurice, i. 123, n.; accompanies the king 
in his flight, 127, n. ; her death, 129. 

Sherley, Sir Anthony, i. 34 1 ; his reason for travelling into Persia, 330 ; 
enters the service of Abbas the Great, 351 ; his distinguished recep- 
tion, ib. ; offers to proceed as envoy to the monarchs of Christendom, 
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35 1 ; instructs the Persians in the science of war, ib. ; his credentials 
to the Christian sovereigns, 352; degraded and imprisoned at 
Moscow, 353 ; released, and permitted to proceed, 354. 

Sheriey, Sir Robert, i. 351 ; sent by Abbas the Great as envoy to James 
the First, 364 ; his death, 365. 

Sherrdh, the holy or written law, ii.269; on what founded, ib. ; Court 
of, 415, n. 

Sherreer. — See Ezuddeen Muzuffer. 

Sherrif-ood-deen Ali, or Ali Yezdi, the historian of the life of Timoor, 
L 291, n. ; 296, n. ; 304, n. 

Sheshah, fort of, delivered over to Aga Mahomed Khan, iL 202 ; 
abandoned by the Persians, 213. 

Sheydah, son of Afrisidb, L 4 1 ; his death, iL 

Shiblee, caravansary of, i. 358. 

Shiraz, city of, taken by Y acoob-ben-Leis, i. 149 ; taken by Timoor, 
294 ; distance from Yezd, 345, n.; taken by the Affghans,448 ; taken 
by Kerreem Khan, ii. 69 ; besieged by Mahomed Hoossein Khan, 
Kajir, 70 ; prosperity of, under the reign of Kerreem Khan, 84 ; 
taken by Zuckee Khan, 89 ; also by Sdduk Khan, 95 ; blockaded by 
Ali Moor&d Khan, 97 ; beseiged by Aga Mahomed Khan, 1 09 ; pos- 
sessed by Hajee Ibrahim, 114; blockaded by Lootf Ali Khan, 116; 
the fortifications dismantled by Aga Mahomed Khan, 131 ; climate 
of, 364 ; buildings and environs o£ 376. 

8hirwan, the ruler of, submits to Timoor, i. 292 ; attacked by the 
Lesghees, 417; submits to Aga Mahomed Khan, iL 1 93. 

Shirwan Shah, the title of the ruler of 8hirwan, L 323, n. 

Shooting in Persia, ii. 397. 

Shree Krishen, L 193, n. 

Shuban Karrah, L 238, n. 

Shub-Deez, charger of Khoosroo Purveez, i. 125. 

Shuftee, tribe of, their blood-feud with the Governors of Resht, ii. 
328, n. 

Shus, Susa, or Sus, description of the dyke in the vicinity of, i. 543, 
Ap. ; ruins of, ib. n. 

Shuster, town of, i. 71, n. ; also called Tostar, 295, n.; situation of, 
543, Ap. 

Shutvee, the summer harvest, ii. 338, n. 

8hybuk Khan Oosbeg, L 316. 

Shvt&n Kooli. — See Ismael, son of Sultan Hyder. 

Sia, meaning of, L 51. 

Siamuch opposed to Goorazeh, i. 39, n. 

Siamuck, son of Kaiomurs, slain, i. 8. 

Siy&h Posh, tribe of, L 301, n. 

Siyftvesh, son of Ky Kaoos ; Sudaba, the wife of his father, falls in 
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love with him, and attempts to accuse him wrongfully, i. 28 ; con- 
cludes a peace with Afr&si&b, with which his father is displeased, 
and supersedes him in the command of the army, 29; becomes 
indignant, and joins Afr£si&b, ib. ; marries the daughter of Peeita 
Weeseh and afterwards the daughter of Afrftsi&b, 30 ; retires to Cheen 
and Khoten, and makes Kung his capital, ib. ; his conduct excites 
the envy of the nobles of Tartary, ib. ; murdered, 31 ; conjectured 
to be the son of Roostem, 520, Ap. n. ; his history recapitulated, 
522, ib. 

Siazuros, the modem Zour, i. 62, n. 

Siberia, i. 259. 

Sihoon. — See J&x&rtes. 

Sikh nation, i. 178, n ; 195, n. 

Silk, of Ghilan, ii. 379. 

Simurgh, or Griffin, nurtures Z&l, L 17 ; 520, Ap. n. 

Singarah, battle of, L 85, n. 

Sipahdost. — See Yezdijird the Second. 

Siri, Vittorio, the Abbate, i. 492, Ap. n. 

Siroes. — See Schiroueh. 

Sirocco. — See Summoom. 

Sisygambis, Alexander the Great refuses to sit in the presence of, 
L 553, Ap. n. 

Sitara, sister to Mooneja, i. 36, n. 

Slaves, treatment of those taken from Georgia, ii. 196 ; general treat- 
ment and condition of, in Persia, 430. 

Smerdis Magi, i. 44, n. ; 527, Ap. 

Smyrna taken by Timoor, i. 305. 

Sodom, city of, d. 145, n. 

Sogdianus, the reign of, not noticed by Persian authors, i. 531, Ap. 

Soghd, the province of, i. 477, Ap. 

Sogra, one of the degrees of the Soofees, ii. 291, n. 

Sohr&verde&ns, a Soofee sect, il 277, n. 

Soil of Persia, ii. 368. 

Sol in Leo, the symbol in the Persian arms, ii. 406, n. 

8olapore, rajah of, L 179, n. 

Soldesh, the bridegroom's right hand man, ii. 440, n. 

Somerville's Chase quoted, i. 257, n. 

Somnauth, town of, repulses the assault of Mahmood, i. 190; taken 
by Mahmood, 192. 

Somnauth, the idol, L 190; account of, 192. n. ; destroyed by Mah- 
mood, 193 ; jewels concealed within it, ib. 

Songs, Persian, ii. 390. 

Soof, a term signifying “ wool-bearing," ii. 268, n. 

Soofee, son of Abbas the Second, i. 391 ; the chief Officers of g own - 
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ment endeavour to set aside his claims to the succession, ib. ; he 
is elevated to the throne, and takes the title of Shah Soliman, 394 ; 
his conduct to Ali Kooli Khan, ib . ; and to Shaikh Ali Khan, 395 ; 
his death, 397 ; his character and government, 398 ; ii. 55. 

Soo fee Kooli Khan defeats an army of the Oosbegs, and attacks the 
Afghans, i. 415 ; is completely routed, 416. 

Soofee Meerza, son of Abbas the Great, suspected of treachery, and 
murdered, i. 373. 

Soofee Meerza, son of Shah Sultan Hoossein, i. 415. 

Soofees, i. 244 ; sacred character of the mantle of the, 322, n. ; are 
the adherents of Ali, 325 ; particular tenets of the, ib. ; banished 
from Isfahan, 400, n. ; the increase of their numl>ers in Persia, ii 
266 ; traces of their doctrine found in every religion of the world, 
267 ; derivation of the term, 268, n. ; represent themselves as de- 
voted to the search of truth, ib. ; their idea of divinity, ib. ; their 
four stages to the attainment of divine beatitude, ib. ; the different 
sects of, 271—275 ; they deem Mahomed a Soofee, 276; their 
sacred mantle, ib. ; their attainment of the dignity of Kh&lifd, 277 ; 
their attainment of the knowledge of angels, ib.; their teachers 
famed for knowledge and devotion, 278 ; their devotion to poetry, 
279; their tenets involved in mystery, 281 ; their desire to recon- 
cile their doctrines with the faith of Mahomed, ib. ; their belief in 
fables, 282 ; and predestination, ib. ; their denial of the existence of 
evil, and the doptrine of reward and punishment, 283 ; their concep- 
tion of hell, 284 ; blasphemy of their teachers, 285 ; their belief in 
miracles, and communion with God, ib. ; observations on their 
doctrines, 287 ; Cauzee Noor Olid's account of them, 288—291 ; 
their different degrees, ib. n. ; their rapid progress in Persia, 292; 
the Soonees* idea of them, ib. ; their numbers in Persia, 293; 
similarity of their usages and opinions to those of the Gnostics and 
other Christian sects, 300. 

Sooffirachee, i. 238, n. 

Soohrab's combat with his father Roostem, i. 27, and n. 

Soohrab, valley of, i. 548, Ap. n. ; extent of, ii. 156. 

Sooltaneah, city of, i. 279 ; present state of, ib. n. ; destroyed by 
Timoor, 292. 

Soona, the traditions of the Mahomedans, ii. 237. 

Soonees, sect of, the Sheahs' hatred of, i. 305 ; Nddir Shah prevails 
on the inhabitants of Persia to adopt the tenets of the, ii. 16 ; their 
belief in the traditions, 237 ; difference between their belief and that 
of the Sheahs, 240 ; their veneration for the three first caliphs, ib . ; 
their idea of Soofeeism, 290. 

Soor, tribe of, i. 186. 

Boon, Prince of Gboor, takes Ghizni, L 200 ; his death, «&, 
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Soorkhe sent with an army to oppose Roostem, but is defeated, and 
slain, i. 32. 

Soorsoor, tribe of, ii. 334, n. 

Soreth, province of, i. 1 92, n. * 

Sosarmes, the Grecian name of Noozer, i. 20, n ; 511, Ap. n. 

Souj Bul£gh, district of, ii. 141, n. 

Soukra. — See Sukhvar. 

Spauto. — See Oormeah. 

Stable, deemed a sacred asylum, i, 373 j that of the monarch, ii. 403. 

Stadler, Rodolph, i. 384, n. 

Standard of Persia, ii. 406. 

Stewart, Major, i. 186, n. ; ii. 411, n. 

Story-teller, character of the king's, ii. 398. 

Strabo, his account of the four classes of people who inhabited 
Iberia, i 506, Ap. n. ; his account of the visit of Aristobulu9 to the 
tomb of Cyrus, 619, n.; deems the Parthians to have been origi- 
nally Carduchi, 535. 

Subuctageen aids Ameer Noah the Second, i. 165, n. ; receives the 
title of Naser-ood-deen, ib. ; the rule of Ghizni given to him, ib. ; has 
descent, 1 76 ; obtains great fame, ib. ; aids Tegha in recovering Bust, 
177 ; wounded by that chief, whom he attacks and defeats, ib. ; in- 
vades India, ib. ; Jypaul becomes his tributary, 1 78 ; defeats the In- 
dian army, 179 ; takes Paishawur and Limgham, ib. ; his death, 180. 

Subz&war, town of, ii 43 ; state of, at the accession of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 150. 

Sudabah, the wife of Ky KaooS, becomes enamoured of 8iy8vesh, 
and is unsuccessful in seducing him, i. 29 ; put to death, 32. 

Sudder-e-Azim, the title of the prime minister of Persia, ii. 328, n. 

S udder- ood-deen, son of Shaikh Suffee-ood'deen Ish&ck, L 320, n. ; 
succeeds his father, 321. 

Sudder-ool-Suddoor, or the chief pontiff, the office not bestowed on 
any but a Syud, i. 327, n. ; the duties of the office abolished by 
Nadir Shah, ii. 313; the power and authority of, previous to 
the reign of that monarch, ib. 

Sudder-ool-Suddoor-e-Aum, ii. 313. 

Sudder-ool-Suddoor-e-Khas, ii. 313. 

SuffO, a term signifying “ purity,” ii. 268, n. 

Suffrai, Governor of Zabulistan, his battle with Khoosh Noaz, L 
103, n. ; deposes Pallasch, and places Kobad on the throne, ib. 

Sughzee dialect, i. 477, Ap. 

Sukhvar, or Soukra, left in change of the kingdom* L 104; mur- 
dered, 106. 

Sukiz Yeldoz, an invisible constellation, ii. 417, n. 

Sulghoor, founder of the Atta-begs of Fars, i. 233. 
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Sulim An, son of Kululmush, i. 221, n. 

Sulimdn, Emperor of Constantinople, his invasion of Persia, i. 330 ; 

his second invasion of Persia, ib. ; his third invasion of Persia, 331. 
Sulimsin . — See Meerza Syud Mahomed. 

Sulim£n Aga, Governor of Bussorah, ii. 80 ; becomes P&chd of 
Bagdad, 152 ; an account of him, ib. 

Sulimdn Khan, of the family of Chenghiz, i. 281, n. 

Sulim£n Khan, an officer of the army of Aga Mahomed Khan* ii. 
190, n. 

Sulimdn Khan, Kajir, ii. 318, n. ; 403, n. 

Sully, Due de, i. 491, Ap. 

Sultan Abaka, i. 240. 

Sultan Ahmed, of the dynasty of Muzuffer, i. 283, n. 

Sultan Ali, son of Sultan Hyder, i. 323. 

Sultan Hoossein Meerza obtains the title of Ghazee, i. 316 ; his 
reign, ib. 

Sultan Hoossein Meerza rebels against his cousin, Ismael Meerza, i. 
336 ; his death, ib. 

Sultan Hyder, the son of Junyd, i. 322; succeeds his father, ib . ; 
marries the daughter of Uzun Hussun, 323 ; makes an attack on 
Shirwan, ib . ; defeated and slain, ib. 

Sultan Ibrahim Adhum, a Soofee teacher, ii. 277, n. 

Sultan Mahomed Meerza, an author, 390, i. n. 

Sultan Moorfid, of the family of Ak-koinloo, i. 324. 

Sultan Shah Ismael. — See Ismael, son of Sultan Hyder. 

Sultan Shahrokh, son of Tirnoor, i. 256, n. 

Sumean&h-ooddouleh, the final ruin of Persepolis is attributed to 
him, i. 1 72, n. ; is the son of Azud-e-douleh, ib. n. 

Summoom, or' Sirocco, the hot winds, ii. 363. 

Sun, the worship of the, deemed one of the most ancient in the world, 
i. 488, Ap. n. ; the image of the, how represented in the Dabistan, 
489, ib. 

Sunnasee, i. 451. 

Suns&r Khan, Affghan, i. 472. 

Suodee language, i. 477, Ap. 

Superstition of the Wahabees, i. 245, n.; of the Mahomedans, ii. 262. 
Suraslni dialect, i. 483, Ap. 

Surb&z, one of the corps of the regular infantry of Persia, ii. 358. 
Surena, his defeat of Crass us not mentioned in Persian history, i. 
68, n. 

Surgery, the Persians’ limited knowledge of, ii. 384. 

Surkh5b-beg, Waly of Ardel£n, i. 331, n. 

Sutledge, the ancient Hysudrus, i. 177, n. 

Swine, the use of the flesh of, forbidden by Mahomed, ii. 231* 
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Sword," usage of consecrating thoee of the S ef fti v fta * i)(y n a w#H A 
deemed by Mahomedaos the legitimate and hallowed inMmilflttt <g 
conversion, 218. 

Syfee, the winter harvest, iL 338, n. 

Syf-ood-douleh. — See Mahmood of Ghizni. 

Syfudeen Souri, i. 200, n. 

Syncellus, the date ascribed by him to the reign of flflmfrltfwifr L 509, 
Ap. n. 

Syria, Seleucus’s reign over it, L 66 ; reduced by Noo eh — rw a% 11 1 ; 
pillaged by the Persians, 125 ; part o£ subdued by Melik Shah, 
217; several of the tribes of Tartary derived from, 237 ; conquered 
by Hoolakoo Khan, 263. 

Syriac, i. 7, n. 

Syud Abool Kassim, i. 320, n. 

Syud Ali RezS, a Soofee teacher, ii. 295, n. 

Syud Mahomed, L 320, n. 

Syud Moor&d, Governor of Shiraz, ii. 103 ; conspire* against the life 
of Jaffier Khan, 106 ; proclaimed king, 107 ; pot to death, ib. 


Taak, fort of, i. 157, n. 

Taberistan, province of, i. 150; granted to Amer, 152; subdued, by 
Ismael Samanee, 161. 

Tahamurs succeeds his father, Hooshung, i. 9 ; his wars with the 
Deevs, ib . ; the worship of idols first introduced in his reign, ib . ; 
505, Ap. 

Taher, the grandson of Amer, i. 156 ; seized, and sent prisoner to 
Bagdad, ib. 

Taher Khan succeeds to the government of Khaurizm, ii. 39. 

Taher Khan, son of Sfiduk Khan, ii. 98, n. 

Tahir, three generations descended from, traced in Khorassan, L 146. 
Tahir-ebn-Abdulla, ruler of Khorassan, i. 148. 

Tahir Mahomed, i. 503, Ap. n. 

Tahir-zul-yemneen defeats the army of the Caliph Ameen, L 147, n. 
Tdhmtlras Khan, Prince of Georgia, i. 390. 

Taimni, tribe of, ii. 41, n. 

Taj Ky Khoosroo, i. 348, n. 

Takh-dis, the throne of Khoosroo Purveez, L 125. 

Takush, King of Khaurizm, his descent and death, i. 229. 

Taleem Khan, defeated in an action with Abbas the Great, L 346. 
Talish, fort of, taken by Zuboff, ii. 198. 

Tamarisk tree, the honey produced from the, ii. 406, n. 

T£m5sp, a prince of the family of Soofee, i. 328, n. 

T6m£sp Khan, Fylee, iL 114. 
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Timlsp KoeM Khan.— N6dir Shah. 

T&misp Meerza, son of Ismael, sucoeeds his father, L 328 ; involved 
in a war with the Oosbegs, ib. ; quells a rebellion between two 
Kuzel-bash tribes, 329 ; hastens to Khorassan, and defeats the 
Oosbegs, 330 ; goes to Bagdad, and pots to death the chief of the 
tribe of Kulhoor, ib. ; the tribe of Tukilloo try to depose him, ib . ; 
attacks and overpowers them, ib. ; repels the Oosbegs* invasion of 
Khorassan, ib. ; the Turks invade his kingdom, 331 ; he compels 
them to retreat, 332 ; rebellion of his brother Sam Meerza, ib. ; hi s 
reoeptkm of the Emperor Humayoon, ib. ; rebellion of his brother 
Ilkhie Meerza, ib.; subdues Georgia, 332; fixes his residence at 
Caxveen, ib. ; shelters Bayezeed, and subsequently delivers him up 
to his father, ib. ; his death and character, 333 ; his reception and 
treatment of Anthony Jenkinson, ib. 

Tftmfisp Meerza, son of Abbas the Great, i. 375, n. 

T&mfisp Meerza, son of Shah Sultan Hoossein, proclaimed heir to the 
throne of Ferria, i. 432 ; escapes to Caxveen, ib. ; makes an un- 
successful effort to raise troops, ib. ; terms of the peace concluded 
by him with Russia, 455, 459 ; retires to Maxenderan, 461 ; invited 
to come to Isfahan, ib. ; informed of the designs of Ashr&fF, and 
returns, 462 ; fixes his court at Ferr&h&b&d, 465 ; joined by N&dir 
Kooli, ib. ; recognised in Khorassan as Sovereign of Persia, 466 ; 
arrives at Isfahan, 469 ; discovers his mother, 470; proclaims 
Nfidir a rebel, but is compiled to give that chief his own terms, 
ii. 5 ; makes Nfidir a grant of four provinces, 6 ; marches against 
the Turks, 8; defeated, ib. ; seized, and dethroned, 10; his 
death, 43. 

Tamerlane.-— See Timoor. 

Tangestan, village of, ii. 115, n. 

Tannaser, Mahmoods expedition against, i. 186 ; destroyed, ib. ; now 
capital of a Sikh chief, ib. n. 

Tfipdssd, the usage of, described, i. 451. 

Tarikh Tubree, an Arabic work, character of the, i. 42, n. ; 507, Ap. n. 

Tartars, their inroads into Persia, L 41, n. ; derivation of the word, 
97, n. ; an account of such as inhabited the countries between the 
Oxus and Jaxartes in the reign of Hoormuz, 97 ; observations on 
the tribe, 203 ; their habits, character and condition, 204 ; their 
conquest of Persia, 252 ; their practice of marrying the dead, 255 ; 
an account of such tribes as inhabit the countries between Kho- 
rassan and the Jaxartes, ii. 157. 

Tartary, i. 8, n. ; given to Toor, 16 ; the term unknown to the natives 
of the East, 24, n.; homage paid to Lohrasp by the ruler of, 41 ; 
reduced by Chenghiz Khan, 258 ; an account of that part of it 
which is situated between Khorassan and the Jaxartes, ii. 157. 

Vol. II. % P 
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Taruculpa, the tree of desire of the Hindus, iL 226. 

Tatar, tribe of, i. 97, n. 

Tavernier, Monsieur, i. 381, n. 

Taujeck, the Tartar term for a man of civil occupation, i 99 ; 176, n. 
Tauk-e-bostan made by order of Baharam the Fourth, i. 89 ; sculp- 
tures at the, 544, Ap. 

Tauris. — See Tebreez. 

Tax, various kinds fixed by Noosheerwan, i. 115 ; upon pr op er ty, iL 
165 ; upon Christians, Jews, and Hindus, ib. n. ; on ground, MO; 
on fruit, ib. ; on cattle, ib. n. ; on families and individuals, 341. 
Taxilus supposed to be the Keyd-Hmdee, i. 61, n. ; 534, Ap. 

Tayer, chief of Juzeerah, L 84, n. 

Tcheghaitfi, Hoolakoo dies at, i. 265, n. 

Tebreez, the ancient Tauris, becomes the coital of Teridatea, L 83 ; 
546, Ap. ; destroyed by an earthquake, 418 ; repel* the attaok of 
the Turks, 456 ; surrenders to the Turks, 457 ; climate of, 386, n. 
Teerahs, or branches of tribes, L 326, n. 

Teerdale, meaning of the word, L 82, n. 

Teerut, or sacred spring of the Hindus, i. 41, n. 

Teflis, town of, invested by Nadir Sh&h, iL 15 ; taken by A ga Ma- 
homed Khan, and its inhabitants massacred, 191. 

Tegha recovers Bust, with the aid of Subuctageen, i. 177 ; his conte st 
with that chief, ib. 

Teheran, city of, L 17, n.; becomes the capita] of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 131 ; reasons for this, 180; climate of, 365. 

Tekht-e Revftn, a litter so called, iL 402, n. 

Tekreet, the ancient Birtha, i. 228 ; description of, 297 ; Ttaoor's 
attack of, ib. 

Telemachus of Fenelon, L 523, Ap. n. 

Temarawatseer, a Pehlevee work, the discoveiy, of, i. 487, Ap. 
Temugin. — See Chenghiz. 

Tents of the kings of Persia, il 402. 

Terek River, ii. 198. 

Teridates, ruler of Armenia, i. 83. 

Thales, of Miletus, the eclipse foretold by him, L25, a; 515, Ap* 
Thebit, a celebrated Sabian, i. 491, Ap. 

Theft, the punishment for, ii. 320. 

Theodosius, Emperor, L 88, a 

Theodosius, son of Arcadius, left under the chaige ofYexdijird Ulathim. 

i. 90 ; concludes a peace with Baharam the Fifth, 93. 

Theology, Persian works on, ii. 387. 

Tiberius, Emperor, his war with Noosheerwan, L 112. 

Tigris, river, i. 2, 4. 

Timoor, Timoor-lung, or Tamerlane, his contest with Ahmed, ths son 
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of Aweis, i. 282 ; his personal defect, birth, and descent, 284 ; throws 
himself on the clemency of the Khan of Kashgar, 285 ; appointed 
governor of his native province, 286 ; becomes first counsellor to 
Ouleaus, ib. ; throws off his allegiance, and leads a wandering life, 
ib. ; joined by many of the friends of his family, 287 ; unites hhnself 
with Ameer Hoossein, and defeats Ouleaus, ib. ; Ids contest with 
Ameer Hoossein, ib. ; recovers Kurshee by stratagem, 289 ; hi* 
bold defence of it, 290 ; concludes a peace with Ameer Hoossein, 
291 ; becomes the sole ruler of Transoxania, 292 ; conquers Kash- 
gar, Khaurizm, Khorassan, Candahay, Cabnol, Seestan, Mazen- 
deran, and Persia, and overruns Georgia, ib.; the Khan of the 
Lesghees and the ruler of Shirwan submit to him, ib. ; makes waf 
on the TArkumftns in Asia Minor, ib. ; takes and pillages the City 
of Van, 293 ; Isfahan surrenders to him, ib . ; the inhabitants. rise 
on his troops, ib. ; takes Isfahan by storm, and orders a general 
massacre, 294 ; subdues Fars, Yezd, Kerman, and Larislan, ib. ; 
returns to Khorassan, and repels an invasion of the ruler of K&pchack, 
ib. ; again invades Persia, ib. ; extirpates the race of Fidavees, ib. ; 
proceeds towards Bagdad, and takes the Kfllah Seffeed, 295 ; 
advances to Shiraz, ib. ; attacked by Munsoor, and nearly killed, ib. ; 
takes Shiraz, and puts all the princes of the race of Muzuffer to death, 
297 ; Bagdad submits to him, ib. ; marches to the attack of Tekreet, 
ib. ; the siege described, ib. ; completes its conquest, and divides the 
garrison among the leaders of his army to be put to death, 298 ; 
his armies subdue Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, KOrdistan, and 
Georgia, 300 ; defeats the ruler of Kapchack, and deprives him of 
his crown, ib. ; enters Russia, and takes and plunders Moscow, ib. ; 
destroys Astracan, pillages Georgia and Circassia, and returns to 
Tartary, ib. ; prepares for the invasion of India, 301 ; his armies 
overrun the country of the Afghans, and part of Mooltan, ib. ; takes 
Delhi, and orders the slaughter of all the Indian captives, 302 ; 
his irruption into the country of the Siyah Posh, ib. n. ; complete* 
the conquest of Hindustan, and returns to Samarcand, 302 ; sub- 
dues Georgia and Bagdad, and puts a number of the inhabitants of 
the latter to death, 303 ; meditates the conquest of Syria, Egypt, and 
Turkey, ib. ; takes Bayezeed prisoner, ib. ; his authority recognised 
to the shores of the Mediterranean and the banks of the Bos- 
phorus, 304 ; takes Smyrna, and puts the inhabitants to death, ib. ; 
settles his own dominions, and orders a general assembly, ib. ; his 
speech proposing the invasion of China, 306 ; crosses the Jaxartes, 
but is taken ill, and dies, 307 ; remarks on eastern authors who 
have written his life, ib. ; his general character and government, 
308 ; is also called Saheb Keran, Gurgan, and Kur Khan, id. n. 

Timoor Shab, an Afghan monarch, ii, 122; 1 ris reign, 1 55 
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Timoor's Institutes, i. 285. 

Timoor Tash, i. 279. 

Tiranus, King of Armenia, i. 88, n. 

Tiridates, i. 82, 83. 

Titles common among the Dilemee princes, Emperor of Delhi, and 
Soobadar of the Deckan, i. 216, n. 

Tochlar succeeds his father, Muzuffer-ood-deen Zenghi, i. 234. 

Tochtamish, tribe of, ii. 150. 

Tochtamush Khan’s invasion of Khorassan, i. 294; his inroad into 
Shirwan, 300. 

Toghluk Khajah Borlaus, L 287. 

Toghluk Timoor Khan, chief of Budukshan and Kashgar, claims 
Transoxania, i. 284 ; appoints Timoor to the government of his 
native province, and marches to attack some of his rebellious sub- 
jects, 286 ; subdues all the countries between the Jaxartes and 
Oxus, ib. ; his death, 287. 

Toghrul, son of Mahomed, crowned, i. 224. 

Toghrul the Third, his reign and death, i. 227. 

Toghrul Beg, i. 158; seizes Malik Rehira Dilemee, 173; becomes 
master of Khorassan, and assumes royal state, 207 ; subdues Irak, 
and takes Bagdad and Moossul, tb. ; his reception by the Caliph 
Ul-Kaim, tb.; invades Georgia and Iberia, 208; his death and 
character, ib. ; his title is Ruken-ood-deen, 209. 

Tokhlah, son of Hazar Asp, i. 239, n. 

Tom&n, a coin, i. 419, n. 

Tomaun, a brigade or division of troops, i. 256. 

Tomnai Khan, son of Baisangoor Khan, i. 234, n. 

Tomyris, queen of the Massagetae, her message to Cyrus, L 518, Ap. n. 

Toon, district of, ii. 144, n. 

Toor, son of Feridoon, i. 16 ; slain, ib. 

Tooran-docht. — See Pooran-dokht. 

Toos, son of Noozer, i. 21, n. 

Toos takes the command of the army, and recommences a war with 
Afrasiab, L 30 ; refuses to do homage to Ky Khoosroo, 33 ; intrusted 
with the command of the a my against Afrasiab, 35 ; defeated by 
the Tartars, ib. ; confined and disgraced, ib.; released, and went 
against the Tartars, ib. ; retreats to the mountains, ib. ; lettered by 
Roostem, ib. ; receives the government of Khorassan, 41 ; lost an a 
tempest, ib. ] 

Toos — See Meshed. 

Toosefin, a Soofee sect, ii. 277, n. . i 

Topfil Osman advances to the relief of Bagdad, ii. 1 1 ; defeats thaarmy 
of N&dir Shah, 12 ; slain, 13 ; Han way's account of hint, *5* Ik ; 

Torgai Nevian, father of Timoor, i. 284, n. * 1 J ^ l ; 
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Tortosa, i. 240, n. 

Torture suffered by the corpses, ii. 221, n. 

Tostar. — See Shuster. 

Totakhar, i. 502, Ap. 

Toobuck Behauder, i. 287. 

Tooheed Kh&n&h, built by the Soofees at Isfahan, i. 400, n. 

Tourtousch, brother of Malik Shah, i. 216, 218. 

Traditions of the Mahomedans, the Soofees* belief in, ii. 237. 

Trajan, Emperor, his war with Khoosroo, i. 67, 134. 

Transoxania. — See Maver-ool-Naher. 

Trebizond, i. 323, n. 

Tribes, first appearance of Turkish tribes in Persia, i. 127, n.; con- 
dition of the wandering tribes of Persia, 552, Ap . ; Arabian tribes in 
Bulkh and Khorassan, 146, n. ; power of the monarch over the 
wandering tribes, ii. 306 ; the administration of justice among them, 
325 — 330; their chiefs, how punished by the king, 331 ; their 
attachment to their tribes, ib. ; their singular remedy for diseases, 
384 ; their reverence for the stable, 403 ; their chiefs deemed the 
hereditary nobility of Persia, 412 ; their residence and encampments, 
431 ; their inattention to religion, 432 ; their boast in being plunderers, 
434 ; their abhorrence of the name of thieves, 436 ; remarkable 
instance of their hospitality and attention to strangers, 437 ; boast 
their word to be inviolable, 438 ; their attachment to the families of 
their chiefs, ib. ; their commerce, ib. ; ceremonies observed at their 
burials and marriages, 439 ; their usage of divorce, 442 ; their 
pastime, diet, and amusements, 443 ; instance of their patriotism, 
444 ; condition and treatment of their females, 445 ; skill of their 
women in horsemanship, 446 ; their abhorrence of the practice of 
hiring wives, 447 ; their respect for maternal claims, ib . ; the con- 
dition and usage of the Arabian tribes, 448 ; of the mountain tribes, 
449 ; general reflection on the character and condition of the tribes 
of Persia, 450, 461. 

Tripolis, 1 240, n. 

Trout fish, i. 383. 

Trumpet, its sound at the resurrection, il 222. 

Truth, devotion of the Soofees to the search of, ii. 269 ; the Persians* 
disregard of, 458. 

Tshagautem. — See Ky Khatoo. 

Tshau, the name of the bank-notes established in Tartnry, i. 271. 

Tshau Khanah, or banking-houses, i. 271. 

Tuarikh Guzedah, i. 67, n. 

Tuarikh Julaallee, i. 67, n. 

Tuarikh Muajem, i. 81. 

Tuarikh Mubsoottah, i. 348, n. 
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Tuarikh Muntukhuh, i. 64, n. 

Tuarikh Zundeah, il 61, n. 

Tuba, the tree of happiness in Paradise,' ii. 224. 

Tubbus, town of, ii. 142 ; an account of the district and ruler o( 149* 

Tucht, L 40, n. 

Tuckee Khan, Governor of Yeid, ii. 104, n. 

Tufseer-ul-Aser&r, a work on the Soofees, il 265, n. 

Tukbeer, L 142. 

Tukht-e-Jemsheed, or Persepolis, L 11. 

Tukht Karrajah.— See Tukht Kujuredh. 

Tukht-koollah, the punishment of, i. 368, n. 

Tukht-Kujureah, a suburb of Shiraz, L 233, n. ; ii. 376, n. 

Tukhullus, a poetical name, L 487, Ap . n. 

TukOloo, tribe of, their feud with the tribe of Shamloo, L 329 ; their 
attempt to depose T£m&sp, ib. ; overpowered, and compelled to 
(light, ib. ; their hostility to Mahomed Meersa, 339. 

Tuli Khan, son of Chenghiz, a kingdom assigned him, L 261. 

Tulkeene&h, a Soofee sect, ii. 271, n. ; 274, n. 

Tungab, a coin, il 165. 

Turan, derivation of the word, L 14, n. ; ancient bou n da ri es of the 
kingdom of, ib. ; now called T&rkistan, 24, n. ; given to a descend- 
ant of Agrarees, 48 ; 511, Ap. 

Turbut, town of, i. 339. 

Turbut-e-Hyderee, town of, ii. 147 ; becomes a principality, 149. 

Turk, the Tartar term for a man of military occupation, L 99 ; 176, n. 

Turk, tribe of, i. 303. 

Turke, the son of Japhet, L 284, n. 

Turkey given to Seim, i. 14. 

Turkish tribes, their first appearance in Persia, L 127, n. 

Tfirkistan, the ancient Turan, L 24, n ; the king of, taken prisoner, 
161. 

Turks, their authority acknowledged over KOrdistan, L 45S ; their 
attack of Tebreez, ib. ; conclude a treaty with Russia for a partition 
of Persia, 457 ; defeated by Ashraff, 462 ; again defeated, 463 ; con- 
clude a peace, 464 ; expelled from Irak and Adertxyan, ii. 7 ; their 
action with N&dir Shah, 14 ; conclude a treaty with that monarch, 
15 ; routed by the Persians, and compelled to dondude a treaty, 47. 

Turkumans, Timoor's war against the, L 292 ; tribes of the, 316 ; their 
condition in the reign of Kerreem Khan, ii. 64 ; an account of such 
as dwell between Khorassan and the Jaxartes, 156 ; their incursions, 
157 ; Aga Mahomed Khan revenges himself on those near Astern- 
bad, 186. 

Turquoise stone, ii. 142, 369. 

Turreek&t, one of the stages to divine beatitudc^iL 270. 
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Tursheez, an account of the district and rulers of, iL 146. 
Tusleerndh, a Soofee sect, ii. 274, n. 

Tyfoor-Bayezeed, a Soofee teacher, iL 277, n. 

Tyfoore&n, a Soofee sect, ii. 277, n. 

Tsab, i« 2, n. 


Vaccination in Persia, iL 382. 

V&ctdng&h, Waly of Georgia, i. 417, n.; refuses his aid to Shah 
Sultan Hoossein, 432, 455. 

Vakeel-ool-Raga, an officer of the courts of justice, ii. 322, n. 
Valarsaces, governor of Armenia, i. 502, Ap. 

Valerian, Emperor, made prisoner, i. 76. 

Van, city o£ taken and pillaged by Timoor, i. 293. 

Varaham, or Vararam, L 89, n. 

Varanes . — See Baharam. 

Varbaces, or Arbaces, i. 510, Ap. 

Vegetius, his account of mining practised by the Romans, i. 298, h. 
Venus, the planet, how represented in the Dabistan, L 489, Ap. 
Vespasian receives an embassy from Volas, L 66, n. 

Volas, or -Pollas, the Vologeses of the Greeks, succeeds Baharam 
Gudurz, i. 67, and n.; 103, n. 

Volas, the successor of Khoosroo, i. 67. 

Volasin, the successor of Volas, i. 67 ; his war with the Emperor 
Severus, ib. n. 

Volga, river, i. 259, 294. 

Volney, his opinion of the Koran, iL 235. 

Vologeses . — See Volas. 

Vonones, the son of Baharam Gudurz, not noticed by Persian authors, 
i. 66, n. 

Voltaire, L 491, Ap. n. 


Ulugh Beg, son of Shah Rokh, his reign and death, i. 315. 
Umbrella, the distinction of bearing the, i. 553, Ap. n. 

Um Khan.— See Oung Khan. 

U mud-ood-douleh . — See Aly Buy ah. 

Urania, L 498, Ap. n. 

Urddha-Siras, L 52, n. 

Urdu, or camp, i. 204, n. 

Urf, or customary law, iL 312 ; by whom administered, 317. 
Uriah, a subject of King David, ii. 259. 

Ursinj&n, the pass of, ii. 92, n. 

UrsuUeah, a Soofee sect, iL 274, n. 
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Usher, Archbishop, the date ascribed by htm to the ngn of Semi- 
ramis, i. 609, Ap. n. 

UtkoorSoofee, an officer of the Court of Beggee Jta, ii. 1701 

Uzm&h, one of the degrees of the Soofees, ii* 291, il 

Uzun Hussun, founder of the tribe of Ak-Kainloo, establishes a prin- 
cipality at Diarbekir, i. 317 ; defeats Hussun Alt, and puts trios to' 
death, 318; his war with Aboo Seyd, ib . ; becomes sovereign of the 
dominions of the House of Timoor, 319; defeated by Mahomed the 
Second, ib . ; his death, ib . ; also called Uzun Kasim, 81 8, n. ; his 
sister' s marriage with Juneyd, 323, n. 

Uzze, tribe of . — See Ghuz. 


W&dhatte&h, a Soofee sect, ii. 271, n.; their belief, 272, 273, n. 
Wfih&bee, tribe of, instance of their superstition, i. 245, il ; by whom 
founded, ii. 263, n. ; their particular tenets, ib. 

Wahl,i. 174. 

Wakuffekh, a Soofee sect, ii. 273, n. 

Waled Abbas, Governor of Jellalabad, murders N&dir Shah's envoy 
to India, ii. 22, n. 

Waly, of Arabia, advises Shah Sultan Hoossein to make a sally on 
the troops of Mahmood, i. 421. 

Wamih, a poem, i. 501, Ap. 

Waring, Mr. Scott, ii. 95, n. 

W&s&k&h, a Soofee sect, ii. 271, n. ; 273, n. 

Wdsil, joined or united, ii. 270, n. 

W&ssilah, the last stage to the attainment of divine beatitude, ii. 282. 
Wasilt&h, one of the degrees of the Soofees, ii. 291, n. 

Wasta-asanaf, ii. 325, n. 

Wasterjdshan, one of the four classes established by Jemsheed, L 
Ap. n. 

West, the territories of the, L 43* 

Wheat, price of, ii. 372, n. 

White, Doctor, i. 285, n. 

White-Huns, the ancient Hiatilla, an account of, i 99. 

Wilkins, Doctor, i. 546, Ap. n. 

Williams, Dick, i. 365, n. 

Winds prevalent in the southern parts of Persia, ii. 362 ; the north- 
westerly, 363 ; of the Desert of Seestun, ib. 

Wine discovered in the reign of Jemsheed, i. 10, n. ; the Use of, for- 
bidden by Mahomed, ii. 231 ; the Persians' indulgence in, 423. 
Winter, early commencement of, in Aderbejan, ii. 199, n. 

Wolf of Persia, ii. 372. 

Women of Persia formerly much respected, L 553, Ap. ; forbidden 
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to join in public pr ay e rs at the mosques, iL 228 ; how punished, 
323 ; condition and treatment of, 424 ; condition and treatment of 
those of the wandering tribes, 445; general character and con- 
dition of those of Persia, 459. 

Wool of Kerman, iL 131, n. 

Wokf, or charity lands, iL 336, n. 

WnBeeib, a Soofee sect, ii. 273, a ; belief, 274. 

WuHee Mahomed Khan, Kafir, iL 120. 

Wurdu, or camp, L 204, a 
Wyss Kerfinee, a Soofee, iL 287, n. 


Xad, or son, L 514, Ap . a 

Xenophon's account of the royal ensign of Persia, L 510, Ap. a ; 
his his tor y of Cyrus, 518. 

Xerxes, his reign included in that of Gushtasp, i. 52, n. ; supposed 
to be Isfundear, ib. ; 528, Ap . 

Xerxes the Second, not noticed by Persian authors, L 531, Ap. 


Yaooob-ben-Leis, his early life, L 147 ; becomes a robber, and ob- 
tains great fame, 148 ; enters the service of Salah-ebn-Nasser, ib . ; 
seizes his employer, sends him prisoner to Bagdad, and the 
province of Seestan as a reward, ib. ; takes Herat, 149 ; reduces 
Kerman, and takes Shiraz, ib.; receives an investiture of the 
governments of Bulkh and Bokhara, ib. ; takes Bulkh and Cabool, 
ib. ; his action with the last prince of the family of Tahir, ib. • 
retreats to Seestan, and sends a mission to Bagdad, 150 ; subdues 
Fan, ib. ; his message to the Caliph, on being offered an investi- 
ture of some of the provinces, ib. ; defeated near Bagdad, 151 ; his 
conduct to a mission from the Caliph, ib. ; his death and character, 
ib. ; his dynasty called Suffsree, 152 ; ii. 1. 

Yajoux, a giant, i. 62, n. 

Yakoob, a descendant of Uzun Hussun, L 323. 

Yacoob-beg, of the dynasty of Ak-Kohdoo, L 323. 

Yacoob Khan usurps Pars, L 344 ; put to death, ib. 

Yakoot, a lieutenant of the Caliph, i. 168. 

Yarkand conquered by the Chinese, i. 183, n. 

Yasssn Ajum, L 7, n. ; 486, Ap. 

YeUees Begum, the wife of Beggee Jan, iL 166, n. 

Yelduz Khan, grandfather of the princes Alankooa, i. 254, n. 

Yemen, or Arabia the Happy, L 134, 146. 

Yengi-Shaher, town of, i. 303. 

YcabMgtae-bishce, an officer of the court of Persia, iL 1 75» n.; 401, 
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Ywmi, sort of Mahabool, i. 7, n. 

Yezd, city of, submits to Timoor, L 294 ; dtstaaeefrem Shires, 345, n. ; 
repels the attack of Mahmopd, 419 ; taken by Ashrift 406 ; num- 
ber of Guebres in, ii. 374. 

Yezdan Buksh, an officer of the Court of Hoormnz the Third* L 121, o. 

Yezdijird, the Isdegertes of the Greeks, succeeds Saharam the Fifth, 
i. 96 ; his war with the Homans, 97 ; also called Sipahdost, t4. 

Yezdijird the last prince of the 8assani*n dynasty, i 69 ; is the son of 
Shahryar, 132 ; the Arabs subdue ancient Penis in hie reign, 133; 
elevated to the throne, and send a a deputation to the commander of 
the Caliph's forces, 137; his conference with the envoy of the 
Caliph, ib.; defeated, with the loss of the Durufeh-e-Kawanee, 
140 ; proceeds to Hulwan, ib. ; goes to Rhe, and assmhfcae another 

t anpy, 141; defeated at Nahmund, 142; goes to Hessian, Khftr 
rassan, and lastly to Merv, which he ie compelled to teas* end 
takes shelter in a mill, 143 ; murdered, *16. 

Yezdijird Ulathim succeeds Baharam the Fourth, hie death end 
character, ib. 

Yezdikhaust, town of, cruelties committed by Zuckee Khan in, iL 94 ; 
description of, 95. 

Youkh&ree-bash, tribe of, ii. 67, n. 

Ytisdph Ali puts to death MeeriaSynd Mahomed, and mtoree 8hab 
Rokh to the throne, ii. 34 ; slain, 55. 

Yftsoofee, the throne abdicated in hie favour by Abbas the Gmt, i. 
346 ; put to death, 347. 

Ydsdph, Governor ef Berzem, reeists the attack of Alp-Armies, and 
slays that monarch, i. 213 ; murdered, ib.; ie alee timed Vi— ph 
Kutwal, ib. n. 

Yftsftph Shah Blander, a descendant of Anlub Arghoei* L 244. 


Zab, river, i. 2, n. 

Zabsais, a Hindu prince, taken by the army of Mahmood, i. 184. 
Zabul, wine, i. 17, n. 

Zabulistan the modern Seeatan, L 12 ; given te Penttsm. 41 ; 
477, Ap. 

Zachariah, the Patriarch, i. 125, n. 

Zad, or son, i. 514, Ap.iL> 

Zademi-dokht . — See Arzem-dokht. 

Zagatai . — See ChaghtaL 
Zagha, village of, ii. 334, n. 

Zainderood, river, the bridge built over the, i. 366. 

Zdl, the father of Roostem, his birth, L 1 7 ; exposed en Mount 
Elboarx, and nurtured by a griffin, Ul; brought to the Court of 
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Msnucheher, 1 7 ; compared to the Achamcne. of the Greeks, 18, p. ; 
hia first meeting and marriage with Beodebah. ib. ; eaten Persia 
at the head of an army of the King of CabooU 31 j raises Zoo 
to the throne of Persia, 22; proclaims Ky Kobed king, 33; 
refuses to accept the charge of the government during the absence 
of Ky Kaoas, 29 ; sends his son to release his sovereign, tf.; con- 
fined in an iron cage, 53. 

Zfil Khan, son of Roostem Sultan, ii. 95, n. 

Zamyad, the angels who have the charge of the nymphs in Paradise, 
ii. 326, Be 

Zaubits, the duties of, ii. 313. 

Zanlaktaf .-~&0 Zoolaktaf. 

Zawulee language, L 477, Ap • 

Ze&d-oghloo, tribe of, ii. 175, n. 

Zsal-ool-Moolk, the bridge of, i. 292, n. 

Zeal, the father of Kummykii. 276, n. 

Zeenut-ool-Mujalis, a Persian work, i. 54, n.; the aooount given in it 
of the Ruins of Persepolis, 540, Ap, n. 

Zeenut-ool«Tuarikh, a Persian work, i. 7, n. ; 8, n* 

Zeerukedh, a Soofee sect, ii. 871, n. 

Zehadge, month ot ii 239, n. 

Zeher-e-Khoosh, i. 11. 

Zei Nevian, chief of the tribe of Konharat, L 260, n. 

Zein-ool-abdeen . —See Shah Zein-ool-abdeen* 

Zem&un-beg, Kajir, ii. 68, n. 

ZemaunKhan*sonof Timoor Shah, ii. 156; invited by Aga Mahomed 
Khan to join in the conquest of Bokhara, 197, 

Zemzem, the well ot ii. 231 . 

Zend, tribe o( n. 58 ; 63, n. 

Zend-a-vesta, received by Zoroaster, i. 260 ; 482, Ap. 

Zenghi, Prinoe of Moossul and Aleppo, i 260. 

Zenghi, son of Said, his rash conduct, i. 224. 

Zenkula opposed to Fsroohul, i 39, n« 

Zeno, Emperor, L 103, n. 

Zerah, lake of, L 2, n. 3. 

Zer&ke&h, a Soofee sect, ii. 275, n. 

Zermihir, son of Soukra, i. 106. 

Zeytch-e-Eylekhauny, Eylek h auni a n tables, L 264, n. 

Zilkideh, month of, iL 27. 

Zoarrah, an officer of the army of Turin, L 28, n* 

Zobeidah, the wife of Haroon-oor-Rasheed, i. 147, n. 

Zoh&k invades Persia, L 12; puts Jemsheed to death, ib.; his do- 
scent, ib.; suppo sed to be the Nimrod of the Hebrews, ib.; 
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afflicted with dreadful cancers 12 ; origin and mult of the sine, 
12, n. ; slain, 18 ; his name held in execration, 493, Ap. ; hts his- 
tory reconsidered, 508. 

Zoo, or Zoowah, raised to the throne, i. 22; his descent, ib.; con- 
quers Fars, ib. ; his death, ib. ; is the Artycas of Greek writers, 
511, Ap . n. ; the different names under which his reign is de- 
scribed, ib. 

Zoolaktaf. — See Shahpoor the Second, 

Zorikh, town of, i. 384, n. 

Z or aster introduces the worship of fire, L 45 ; his birth-place, ib. n. ; 
his death, 49, n. ; circumstances respecting his birth, 494, Ap. ; his 
visit to heaven, where he receives the Zendavesta, and the sacred 
fire, 495 ; his visit to hell, ib. ; his retirement to Mount Elboorz, and 
solitary devotion in a cave, ib. ; his leading doctrines, ib. ; his mode 
of disposing of the dead, 498 ; was a great astrologer, 499 ; the last 
re-establishment of his doctrines, ib. ; his religion neglected during 
the reign of the Parthians, 535 ; 545, n. 

Zour, city of, called by the Homans Siazuros, L 62. 

Zouzw&bd, a comet, i. 359, n. 

Zubberdust Khan appointed to command the troops in Fan, L 
448; defeats the Waly of Arabia, and takes the city of Shiraz, 
449. 

Zubd-ool-Tuarikh, i. 148, n. ; the author of the, 320, n. 

Zubil, chief of the tribe of Khozars, i. 127, n. 

Zuboff, Plato, ii. 199, n. 

tZuboff, Valerian, his conquests in Georgia, and advance into Persia, 
ii. 198 ; recalled, 199. 

Zuckee Khan, brother of Kerreem Khan> rebels but is pardoned, and 
sent to quell a disturbance in D£mgh&n, ii. 76 ; cruelties committed 
by him, 77 ; assumes the reins of government, 89 ; takes the 
citadel of Shiraz, and puts the nobles to death, ib. ; imprisons 
Abool Fatteh Khan, 91 ; detaches & force against Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 92 ; marches to attack Ali Moorfid Khan, 93 ; his cruelties 
at Yezdikhaust, 94 ; murdered, 95. 

Zuffer&nloo, tribe of, ii. 150, n. 

Zukat, or religious charity, i. 139; ii. 165, n.; its obligation de- 
scribed, 229. 

Zulfek&r, the two-edged sword of Ali, ii. 406. 

Zulfek&r Khan, chief of the tribe of Kulhoor, put to death, L 329. 

Zulfek&r Khan, of Khumsd, slain, ii. 96, n. 

Zulkemyn, the prophet, i. 62, n. 

Zulkudder, tribe of, i. 326, n. 

Zumbooruk, or camel swivel, how used, i. 419 ; ii. 358* 
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Zurtd, a sacred work of the Guebres, i. 46 ; its affinity to the Sanscrit, 
62, n. ; 482, Ap . ; supposed to be the most ancient language, ib . 
Zung&nah, tribe of, i. 396, n. 

Zunj&n, town of, ii. 96, n. ; the capital of Khumsft, 180, n. 

Zunkay Shahweran opposed to Aukhast, i. 39, n. 

Znrreer, son of Lohrasp, L 44 • killed, 46. 

Zyd, the father of Abdool Wayhed, il 272, n. 

ZydeSn, a Soofee sect, iu 276, n. 


THE END. 
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